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The Preface to the RER AD ER. 


CourTEous REA DER, 


F this work mage by me in my Youth , when I was hardly hers 
= years old, was ſo generally received and with ſo great applauſes 
that it was forthwith tranſlated into mam Languages, as Ita- 
lian, French, Spaniſh, Arabick; and paſſed through the 
bands of incomparable men: I hope that now coming forth 
frem me that am fifty years old, it ſhall be more dearly enter- 
tained, For when I faw the firſt fruits of my Labours recei- 
| ved with ſo great Alacrity of mind, I was moved by theſe good 
Omens; And therefore have aduentured to ſend it once more forth, but with an 
Equipage more Rich and Noble. 2 

From the firſt time it appeared, it is nom thirty five years, And (without any de- 
rogation from my Modeſty be it ſpoken) if ever am man laboured earneſtly to diſ- 
cloſe the [ ecrets of Nature, it was I: For with all my Minde and Power, I have 
turned over the Monuments of our Anceſtors, and -4 they writ any thing that was 


n— 
„ 
cnn 
— 


ſecret and roncealed, that I enrolled in my Catalogue of Rarities, Moreover, aa 


travelled through France, Italy, and Spain, I conſulted with all Libraries, Learn- 
ed men, and Artificers, that if they knew any thing that was curious; I might un- 
derſtand ſuch Truths as they had proved by there long experience, Thoſe plates and 
men; Thad not the happineſs to ſee, I writ Letters too, frequently , carneſti de- 
firing them to furniſh me with thoſe Secrets, which they eſteemed Rare; not failing 
with my Entreaties, Gifts, Commutations, Art, and Induſtry, So that whatſoever 
was Notalle, and to be deſired through the whole world, for Curioſities and Excel- 
lent Things , 1 have abundantly found out, and therewith Beantified and Aug- 
mented theſe, my Endeavours,in NATURAL MAGIC E, herefore by 
moſt earneſt Study, and conftant Experience, I did both night and day endeavour to 
know whether what I heard or read, was true or falſe , that I might leave nothing 
neo : for I oft thought of that Sentence of Cicero, It is fit that they who 
deſſre for the good of mankinde , to commit to memory things moſt profi- 
table, well weighed and approved, ſhould make tryal of all things. To 
do this I have ſpared no Pain nor Coſt, but have expended my narrow Fortunes in a 


lange magni ſicence. | 2 
Nor were the Labours, Diligence, and wealth, of moſt famous Nobles, Potentates, 
Great and Learned Men, wanting to affift me; Eſpecially (whom I name for his 
Ronotr) the Illuſtrious and moſt Reverend Cardinal of Eſtings: All which did 
. offord there Voluntary and Bountiful Help to this Wark, I never wanted alſo at 
C | 
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The Preface. 


my Houſe an Academy of curiow Men, who for the trying of theſe Experiments, 
chearfully disburſed their Moneys, and employed their utmoſt Endeauours, in afl i- 
ſting me to Compile and Enlarge this V olume, which with ſo great Charge, Labour, 
and Study, I had long before provided. F 

Having made an end thereof, I was ſomewhat unwilling to ſuffer it to appear to 
the publike View of all Men (I being nom old, and truſſing up my Fardel) for there 
are many moſt excellent Things fit for the worthieſt Nobles , which ſhould ignorant 
men (that were never bred up in the ſacred Principles of Philoſophy) come to nom, 
they would grow contemptible, and be undervalued; As Plato ſaith, to Dionyſi- 
us, They ſeem to make Philoſophy ridiculous, who endeavour to proſti- 
tute Her Excellence to prophane and illiterate Men. iy 

Alſo here are concetued many hurtful and miſchievous things, wherewith wicked 
and untoward men may miſchief others; What then muſt I do? let Envy be driven 
away, and a deſire to benefit Poſterity , vanquiſh all other thoughts: The moſt Ma- 
jeſtick wonders of Nature are not tobe concealed, that in them we may admire the 
Mighty Power of God, his wiſdom, his Bounty, and therein Reverence and Adore 
him. whatſoever theſe are, I ſet them before you, that you may diſcern. my Diligence 
and Benevolence towards you Had I withheld theſe Things from the world, I fear 
I ſhould have undergone the reproach of 4 wicked man; for (Cicero dereves this 
from Plato) we are not born for our ſelves alone, but our Gountrey will 
challenge a part,our Parents and our Friends require their parts alſo from 
us Wherefore ſuch Things as hitherto lay hid in the Boſume of wondrous Nature, ſball 
come to light, from the Store-houſes of the moſt ingenious Men, without fraud, or 


deceit. 


I Diſcover thoſe Things that have been long hid, either by the Exuy or Ignorance 
of others, Nor ſhall you here finde empty Trifles, or Riddles, or bare Authorities 
of other men. RY "EIN 

I did not think fit to omit any thing byerring Honeſily, or following the beſt Lea- 
ders, But ſuch as are Magnificent and moſt Excellent, I have veil'd by the Artifice 


ef Words, by Tranſpoſition and Depre ſſ107z of them 5 And ſuch Things as are hurt- 


ful and miſchievoas, I have written obſcurely; yet not ſo , but that an ingenious 
Reager may unfold it, and the wit of one that will throughly ſearch may comprehend it. 

I have addea ſome things that are Profitable, and rarely Known, becauſe they are 
moſt true, Sometimes from Things moſt Known, and meanly efteemed, we dſcend to 
Things moſt Profitable and High , which the Minde can ſcarce reach unto: One's 
Underſfianding cannot comprehend High and Sullime Things; unle ff it ſtaud firm 
on moſt true Principles. The Mathematical Sciences, riſe from ſome trivial and 
common Axioms, to moſt Sublime Demonſtrations. Wherefore I thought it better to 
Write true Things and Profitable, than falſe Things that are great. True Things be 
they never ſo ſmall, will give occaſions to Diſcover greater things by them. The in- 
finite multitude of Things is iucomprebenſible, and more than a man may te able to 
contemplate, 1h 5 

In our Method I ſhall olſerve what our Anceſtors have ſuid; Ihen I ſhall ſhew 
hy my own Experience, whether they be true or falſe , and laſt of all my own Inven- 
tions, That Learned Men may ſee how exceedingly.this later Age bath ſurpaſſed 
Antiquity. — = 
. Many men have written what they never faw, nor did they know the Simples that 
were the Lygredients, but they ſet them down from other. mens traditions , by an in- 
bred and importunate deſire to adde ſomething ,' ſo Eryars are propagated by ſucceſ- 
ſion, and at laſt grow infinite, that not ſo much as the Prints of the former —_— 
wages. ; | | That 


The Pr eface; 
That not onely the Experiment will be difficult, but a man can havdly read ther 
without laughter. | | | 
Moreover, I paſf by many men; who hade written Wonders to te d licered tg 
Poſterity , promiſing Golden Mountains, yet Write otherniſe then they thought. 
Hence moſt ingeniou men, and deſirous to learn, are detained for a very long time 
(and when they deſpair of obtaining what they ſeek for, they finde that they ſpent their 
time, pains, and charge in vain) and ſo driven to deſparation , hey are forced to 
repent by leiſure : Others grown wiſe by other mens harms, learn to hate thoſe Thi gs 
Lefore they know them. 
T have divided theſe Secrets into ſeveral Claſſes, that every man may finde what 
he likes Leſt. * | 
Laſtly, I ſhould willingly paff by the offending of your Ears, if I had no care to re- 
fell the Calumnies of detrattors and erm men, that moſt emmoreſily wound me, 
calling me a Sorcerer, a Conjurer, which names from my tender Touth I have ab- 
horr'd. Indeed I always held my ſelf to le a man ſubjedt to Errors and Infirmities; 
therefore deſired the aftiſtances of many Learned men , ard that if I had not faith- 
full interpreted, they would reprove me; But what I always feared came topaſs, 
that I ſhould fall into the hands of ſome vile and hateful men, who ty doing injury to 
others, juſtly or unjufily , labour to win the popular and baſe Approbation, and Ap- 
Plauſe of the Vulgar, by whoſe venom d Teeth, thoſe that are wounded do not con- 
ſume, but by retorting the venome back unc them, they cuerthrom tie ir own Honor: 
MA certain Frenchman in his Booł called Dæmonomania, Teams me à Magi- 
cian, a Conjurer, and thinks this Bock of mine, long ſince Printed, worthy to be burut, 
becauſe I habe written the Fairies Oyatment , which I ſet forth onely in deteſtation 
of the frauds of Divels and witches; That which comes by Nature is abuſed by their 
ſaperſlition, which I borrowed from the Books of the moſt commendable Drumes. 
what have I offended herein, that they ſhould call me a Conjurer 2 But when I en- 
quired of many Noble and Learned Frenchmen , that were pleaſed to Honour me 
with their Y ifes, what that man nas, they anſwered that he was an Heretict, and 
that he had eſcaped from leing caſt headlong from a Tower, upon Saiut Bartholo- 
mew his day , which is the time appointed for the deſtruRion of ſach wicked men. 
In: ile mean time I ſhall defire the great and good God (as it Lecomes a Noble and 
Chriſtian man to do) that he may le converted to the Catholike Faith, aud may not 
be condemued whilſt be lives. | 5 
Another Frenchman who uuworthily reviled all the Learned men of his Age, 
Joys me amougſt them, and holds, that onely three Pyyſitians, that are his Friends, 
are Praiſe-worthy; as the moſt Learned of all men of our Times; and among ſt them 
he yeckons up himſelf; for the Book is pul li ſped iu his Name, it is a wonder what 
Inventions that man hath found out to win praiſe, who having uo man to commend 
kim, nor is he worthy commendations, yet he hath undertaken to commend him- 
ſelf. I paſs over other men of the ſame temper , who affirm that I am a Witch and 
a Conjurer, whereas I never Writ here nor elſwhere, what is not contaiu'd within 
the bounds of Nature. . 
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fore, Slucdiom Readers, accept my lang Lab ours; that coft me amyuch.Stugy, 


7 


Travel, Expente, and much Trconveraence , with the ſame Minde that I pub- 

liſh them; and remove all Blindneſs and Malice, which are wort to dazle the fight 

of the Minde, and hinder the Truth; weigh theſe Things with a right Judgement, 

when you try what I have Written, for finding both Truth and Profit; you will (it 

may le) think letter of my Pains. Tet I am aſſured there will te many ignorant 

people , void of al ſerious Matters, that will Hate and Eni theſe Things, a 
| . . 
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will Raſhly pronounce,That ſome of theſeExperiments are not only falſe,but impoſſ ib le 
to be — whilſt they . 2 3 Lain Diſputes 5 to 4 44 
the Truth, they betray there own ignorance: Such men, as vile, are to be driven from 
the Limits of ow NATURAL MAGIC K: For they that believe not 
Natures Miracles, do, after àa manner, endeavour to aboliſh Philoſophy. If I have 
over-paſſed ſome Things, or not ſpoken ſo Properly of them, as I might; I know 


there is nothing ſo Beautiful, but it may be Adorned; Nor ſo Full, but it may 


be Augmented, 


J. B. P. 
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"The FIRST. 


Natu — 


Wherein are ſearched out the Cauſe of thing which pro- 


duce wonderful 


Cna®; 1. e e 
What i is meant by the name of oye, 


aA) N22 and Apule ius, great Plaronicks, i in an Oration made in 
= de defence of Magick, d 5 8 —— 


My 114, of 
(aich, chat in the Perfian-language, | 
O bur one that expounds and ſtudie: Uivine things; and it is che 
d general name of Wiſe- men in that country. 5 . Jerome Writing 
to Paulints,faich that Apollomias Tyanerxs was 2 Magician, as the 
people thought;or 2 Philoſopher, as the Pychagoreans eſteem- 
Fi ed him. Pl ſaith, that i is received for a certainty among 
moſt Authors,char Magick was begun in Perfia by Zaroaftyes the ſon of Ori 
as more curious Writers hold, by another Zoroaſtres, ſurnamed Procommefin, | 
ved a little before, The firſt Author that ever wrote of Magick, was Oltheves, who 
going with Xerxes king of Perſia in the war which he made againſt Greece, did ſcatter 
by the way as it were the ſeeds and firſt beginnings of this — Art, infecting 
the world with it whereſoever he came; — that the Greciavs did not onely 
grecdily deſire this knowledge, bur they were even mad after it. So then Magick 
is taken amongęſt all men for? Wiſdom, and the perfect knowledge of natural things: 
and thoſe ate called Magicians, whom the Latines call Wiſe- men, the Greeks call 
Philoſophers, of Pythagoras onely, the firſt of that name, as Diogenes wtites: the 
Indians call them Brackmans, in their own tongue; but in Greek they call them Gy- 
muoſophiſts, as much to ſay as naked Philoſophers: the Babylonians and Affyrians 
call them Chaldeans, of Chaldza a county in Aſia: the Celtes in France call them 
Druids, Bards, and Semnothites: the Egyptians call hem Prieſts; and the Cabaliſts 
call them Prophets. And ſo in divers countries Magick hath divers names. But we 
finde that the — part of thoſe who were beſt ſeen into the nature of things, were 
excellenc Magicians: as, amongſt the Perſians, Zureaſtres the ſon of Orimaſi hom 
we ſpake of before; amongſt the Romanes, Numa Pompilius; Theſpion, amongſt the 
Gymnoſophiſts ; Zamolxis, amongſt the Thracians; 66 among? the Hyperbo- 
reans 3 Hermes, amongſt the Egyptians : and Bulla, amongſt the Babylonians, Be- 
ſide theſe, Alt reckons up Carinodas, Damigeran,H: an and Dar- 
GA n *. and Ofhancs, | 


Crap. 11. tn 
Fats & the Nature of Magick, 


| Tie are two ſorts of : the one is infamous, and nnhappie,becauſe ic hath. 
to do with foul ſ e e of Inchantments and wicked Curioſity; > fo 

this is called — ; an art which all learned and good men deteſt; neither is it 

able to yeeld any truth of Reaſon or Nature, but flands' meerly upon fanties 

ns, fuch as vaniſh preſently away, and leave nothing [pe The Chet 


Janblclmewr writes in his book concerning the myſteries of the — 2 | 


2 © Narukrar Mock, Book 1. 


Magick is natural; which all excellent wiſe men do admit and embrace, and worſhip 
with great applanſe;neither is there any thing more highly eſteemed, or better thought 
of, by men of learning, The moſt noble Philoſophers that ever were , Pythagoras, 
Empedocles, Democrites, and Plato, foxſook their own countries, and lived abroad as 
exiles and baniſhed men, rather then as ſtrangers; and all to ſearch out and to attain 
this knowledge; and when they came home again, this was the Science which they 
profeſſed, and this they eſteemed a profound myſterie. They that have been molt 
skilſul in dark and hidden points of learning, do call this knowledge the very high- 
eſt point, and the perfection of - natural Sciences; inſomuch that if they could find 
out or deviſe among all natural Sciences, any one thing more excellent or more 
wonderful then another, that they would ſtill call by the name of Magick. Others 
have named it the practical part of natural Philoſophy, which produceth her effects 
by the mutual and fit application of one natural thing unto another. The Platonicks, 
as Plotinu imitating Mercuriu, writes in his book of Sacrifice and Magick, makes ir 
to be a Science whereby inferiour things are made ſuhject to ſuperiours, earthly 
are ſubdued to keavenly ; and by certain pretty allurements, it fetcheth forth the 
ies of the whole frame of the world. Hence the e/£gyprians termed Nature 
her ſelf a Magician, becauſe the hath an alluring power to draw like things by their 
likes; and this power, ſay they, conſiſts in love : and the things that were ſo drawn 
and brought together by the affinity of Natute, thoſe (they ſaid) were drawn b 
Magick. But I think that Magick is nothing elſe but the ſurvey of the whole courſe 
of Nature. For, whilſt we conſider the Heavens, the Stars, the Elements, how th 
are moved, and how they are change d, by this means we find out the hidden ſecre- 
cies of living creatures, of plants, of metals, and of their generation and corrupri- 
on; ſo that this whole Science ſeems meerly to depend upon the view of Nature, 
as afterward we ſhall ſee more at large. This doth Plato ſeem to ſigniſie in his Alci. 
biades, where he ſaith, That the Magickof Loroaflres, was nothing elſe, in his opinion, 
but the knowledge and ſtudy of Divine things, wherewith the Kings Sans of Perſia, among ft 
other princely qualities, were endued; that by the example of the (ommun-wealth of the 
whole world, they alſo might learn to govern their own Common-wealth, And uh, in 
his book of Divinations, faith, That amongſt the Perſians no man might be a King, un- 
leſs he had firſt learned the Art of Magick: for as Nature governs the world by the 
mutual agreement and diſagreement of the creatures ; after the fame ſort they alſo might 
learn to govern the Commom wealth committed unto them. This Art, I ſay, 18 full of 
much vercue, of many ſecret myſteries z it openeth unto us the properties and quali- 
ties of hidden things, and the knowledge of the whole courſe of Nature; and it 
teacheth us by the agreement and the diſagreement of things, either ſo to ſunder 
them, or elſe to lay them ſo togethet by the mutual and fix applying of one thi 
to another, as thereby we do ſtrange works, ſuch as the vulgar fort call miracles, _ 
ſach as men can neither well conceive, nor ſufficiently admire, For this cauſe, Ma- 
gick was wont to flouriſh in e/£:hopiaand India, where was great flore of herbs and 
ſtones, and ſuch other things as were fit for theſe 12 Whereſore, as many of 
you as come to behold Magick, muſt be perſwaded that the works of Magick are no- 
thing elſe but the works of Nature, whoſe duciful hand maid Magick is, For if ſhe 
find any want in the afhaity of Nature, that it is not ſtrong enough, ſhe doth ſupply 
ſuch defects at convenient ſeaſons, by the help of vaponrs, and by obſerving due 
meaſures and proportions ; as in Husbandry, it is Nature that brings forth corn and 
herbs, but it is Art that prepares and makes way for them. Hence was it that Anti- 
pho the Poet ſaid, That we overcome thoſe things by Art, wherein Nature doth overcome 
u; and Plotinus calls a Magician ſuch a one as works by the help of Nature onely, 
and not by the help of Art. Superſticions, profane, and wicked men have nothing 
to do with this Science; her gate is ſhut againſt them: neivher do we judge them 
worthy to be driven away from this profeſſion onely, bit even out of Cities, and 
out of the world, to be grievonſly puniſhed, and — — Bex no w, what 
is the duty, and what muſt be the — of thĩs profe we purpoſe to ſhew in 
that which followeth. 2 
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of the Cauſes of Wonderful things. 


Cn. III. 
The Inſtraction of a Magician, and what manner of man a Magician onght tobe, 


Or it is meet to indruct a Magician, both what he muſt know, and what he muſt 
N obſerve ; that being ſufficĩently inſtructed every way, he may bring very ſtrange 
and wonderful things to paſs, Seeing Magick, as we ſhewed before, is a practical 
part of Natural Philoſophy, therefore it behoveth a Magician, and one that aſpires 
to the dignity of that profeſſion, to be an exact and a very perfect Philoſopher. For 
Philoſophy reaches, what are the effects of fire, earth, air, and water, the principal 
matter of the heavens , and what is che cauſe of the flowing of the Sea, and of the 
divers · coloured Rain · bowe; and of the loud Thunder, and of Comets, and firy lights 
that appear by night, and of Earth-quakes ; and what are the beginnings of Gold and 
of Tron ; and what is the whole witty force of hidden Nature, Then alſo he 
muſt be a skilful Phyfician : for both theſe Sciences are very like and neer together; 
and Phyſick, by creeping in under colour of Magick, hath purchaſed fayour amoneſt 
men, And ſurely it is a great help unto us in this kinde: for ic teaches mixtures and 
temperatures, and ſo ſhews us how to compound and lay things together for ſuch 
purpoſes. Moreover, it is required of him, that he be an Herbaliſt, not onely able to 
diſcern common Simples, but very skilful and ſharp-ſighted in the natute of all 
plants: forthe uncertain names of plants, and their neer likeneſs of one to another, 
ſo that they can hardly be diſcerned, hath put us to much trouble in ſome of our 
works and experiments. And as there is no greater inconvenience to any Artificer, 
then not to know his tools that he muſt work with: ſo the knowledge of plants is ſo 
neceſſary to this profeſſion, that indeed it is all in all. He muſt be as well ſeen alſo 
in the nature of Metals, Minerals Gems and Stones. Furthermore, what cunning he 
muſt have in the art of Diſtillation, which follows and reſembles the ſhowers and 
dew of heaven, as the daughter the mother; I think no man will doubt of it : for 
it yeelds daily very ſtrange invent ĩons, and molt witty devices, and ſhews how to 
finde out many things profitable for the uſe of man: As for example, to draw out of 
things dewy vapours, unſavoury and groſs ſents or ſpirits, clots, and gummy or ſlimy 
humours ; and that intimate eſſence which lurks in che inmoſt bowels of thingggro 
fetch it forth, and ſublimate ir, that it may be of the greater ſtrength. And thi he 
muſt learn to do, not after a rude and homely manner, but with knowledge of the 
cauſes and reaſons thereof. He muſt alſo know the Mathematical Sciences, and eſpe- 
cially Aſtrologie; for that ſhews how the Stars are moved in the heavens, and what 
is rhe cauſe of the darkning of the Moon; and how the Sun, that golden planet, 
meaſures out the parts of the world, and governs it by twelve Signes : ſor by the 
ſundry motions and aſpe&s of the heavens, the celeſtial bodies are very benefictal co 
the eatth; and from thence many things receive both active and paſſive powers, and 
their manifold properties: the diſficulty of which point long troubled the Placonicks 
mindes, how theſe inferiour things ſhould receive influence from heaven, More- 
over, he muſt be skilful in the Opticks, that he may know how the ſight may be de- 
ceived, and how the likeneſs of a viſion that is ſeen in the water, may be ſeen hang- 
ing without in the air, by the help of certain Glaſſes of divers faſhions ; and how to 
make one ſee that plainly which is a great way off, and how to throw fire very far 
from us: upon which ſleights, the greateſt part of the ſecrecies of Magick doth de- 
pend. Theſe are the Sciences which Magick takes to her ſelf for ſervants and help- 
ers; and he that knows not theſe, is unworthy to be named a Magician. He muſt 
be a skilful workman, both by natural gifts, and alſo by the ptactiſe of his own hands: 
for knowledge without practice and workmanſhip,and practice without knowledge, 
are nothing worth; theſe are fo linked together, that the one without the other is hut 
vain, and to no purpoſe. Some there are ſo apt for theſe enterpriſes, even by the Ar 
of Nature, that God may ſeem to have made them hereunto, Neither yet do 
ſpeak thie, as if Art could not perfect any thing: for I know that good things may 
be made better, and there are means to * and help foward that which lacks - 
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loweſt of all, which is ſcraped and compacted together out of the purer Elements, 
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perfedion. Firſt, let a man conſider and prepare things providently and skilfully, 
and then let him fall to work, and do nothing unadu iſedly. This I thought good to 
ſpeak of chat if at any time the ignorant be deceived herein, he may not lay the fault 
upon us, but upon his own unskilfulneſs: for this is the infirmity of the ſcholar,and 
not of the teacher: for if rude and ignorant men ſhall deal in theſe matters, this 
Science will be much diſcredited , and thoſe ſtrange effects will be accounted hap- 
hazard, which are mcR certain, and follow their neceſſary cauſes. If you wo 
have your works appear more wonderful, you muſt nor let the cauſe be known: for 
that is a wonder to us, which we ſee to be done, and yer know not the cauſe of it: 
for he that knows the cauſes of a thing done,doth not ſo admire the doing of it; and 
nothing is counted unuſual and rare, but onely ſo far forth as the cauſes thereof are 
not known, Ariſtotle in his books of Handy- trades, ſaith, that maſter-builders frame 
and make their tools to work with; but the principles thereof, which move admi- 
tation, thoſe they conceal. A certain man put ont a candle; and putting it to a ſtone 
or a wall, lighted it again; and this ſeemed to be a great wonder : but when once 
they perceived that he touched ic with brimſtone, then, ſaith Galen, it ceaſed to ſeem 
a wonder, A miracle, faith Ephe/ſixs, is difſolved by that wherein ic ſeemed to be a 
mixacle, ' Laſtly, the profeſſor of this Science mult alſo be rich: for if we lack mo- 
ney, we ſhall hardly work in theſe caſes : for it is not Philoſophy tbat can make us 
rich; wemuk firſt be rich, that we may play the Philoſophers. He muſt ſpare for no 
charges, but be prodigal in ſeeking things out; and while he is buſie and careful in 
ſeeking, he muſt be patient alſo, and think it not much to recal many things; neither 
mult he ſpare for any pains : for the ſecrers of Nature are not revealed to lazie and 
idle perſons, Wherefore E picharmus ſaid very well, that men purchaſe all things at 
Gods hands by the price of their labour. And if the effect of thy work be not 
anſwerable to my deſcription, thou maſt know that thy ſelf haſt failed in ſome one 
point or another; for I have ſer down theſe things briefly, as being made for wit- 
ty and skilful workmen, and not forrude and young beginners. 


CREA pP. IV, 


The opinions of the antient Philoſophers touching the cauſes of ſtrange operations; and firſts 
of the Elements, 


T Hoſe effects of Nature which oft · times we behold, have ſo imployed the antienc 

Philoſophers minds in the ſearching forth of their cauſes, that they have taken 
great pains, and yet were much deceived therein ; inſomuch that divers of chem 
have held divers opinions: which it thall not be amiſs to relate, before we proceed 
any farther, The firſt ſorc held that all things proceed from the Elements. and chat 
theſe are rhe firſt beginnings of things; the fire, according to Hippaſus Metaponti- 
mu, and Heraclides Ponticus+ the air, according to Diogenes Apolloniates, and Anaxi- 
menes; and the water, according to Thales Milefins. Theſe therefore they held to 
be the very original and firſt ſeeds of Nature; even the Elements, ſimple and pure 
bodies (whereas the Elements that now are, be but counterfeits and baſtards; to 
them; for they are all changed, every one of them being more or leſs medled with 
one another) thoſe, ſay they, are the material principles of a natural body, and 
they are moved and altered by continual ſucceſſion of change; and they are {6 
— p together within the huge cope of heaven, that they fill up this whole ſpace. 
of the world which is ſituate beneath the Moon; for the fire being the lięhteſt and 
pureſt Element, hath gotten up aloft, and chbſe it ſelf the higheſt room, which they 
callithe element of fire. The next Element to this is the Air, which is ſomuhat more 
weighty then the fire, and it is ſpread abroad in a large and huge compals q and paſ- 
fing through all places, doth make mens bodies framable to her temperature, and 
is gathered together ſometimes thick into dark clouds, ſometimes thinner into 
miſts, and fo is reſolved. The next to cheſe is the water q and than the laſt and 


and 
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and is called the Earth; athick and grofle ſubſtance, very folid, and by no means 
to be pierced through : ſo that there is no ſolid and firm body but hath earth in ir, 
as alſo there is no vacant ſpace bur hath air in ir, This Element of earth is ſituate in 
the middle and centre of all, and is round beſet with all che reſt ; and this only 
ſtands ill and unmoveable, whereas all the teſt are carried wich a circular motion 
round about it. But Hippon and (ritias held that the vapours. of the Elements were 
the firit beginnings: Parmenides held that their qualities were the principles ; for 
all things (faith he) conſiſt of cold and heat. The Phyſitians hold that all things corfilt 
of four qualities, heat, cold, moiſture, drouth, and of their predominancy when 
they meet together; for every Element doth embrace as it were with certain armes 
his neighbour-Element which is next ſituate to him; and yer they have allo contrary 
and ſundry qualities whereby they differ: for the wiſdom of nature hath framed 
this workmanſhip of the world by due and ſer meaſure, and by a wonderful fitneſſe 
and conveniency of one thing with another; for whereas every Element had two 
qualities, wherein ic agreed with ſome, and diſagreed with other Elements, nature 
hath beltowed ſuch a double quality upon every one, as finds in other two her like, 
which ſhe cleaves unto : as for example, the air and the fire; this is hot and dry, 
that is hot and moiſt: now dry and moiſt are contraries, and thereby fire and air 
diſagree ; but becavſe either of them is hot, thereby chey are reconciled. So the 
Earth is cold and dry, and the water cold and moiſt; fo that they diſagree, in that 
the one is moiſt, the other dry; but yet are reconciled, in as much as they are both 
cold; otkerwiſe they could hardly agree. Thus the fire by litt le and little is changed 
into air, becauſe either of them is hot; the air into the water, becauſe either of 
them is moiſt ; the water into the earth, becauſe either of them is cold; and the 
earth into fire, becauſe either of them is dry: and ſo they ſucceed each other after 
a moſt provident order. From thence alſo they are turned back again into themſelves, 
the order being inverted, and ſo they are made mutually of one another: for the 
change is eaſie in thoſe that agree in any one common quality; as fire and air be ea · 
fily changed into each other, by reaſon of heat: but where either of the qualities 
are oppoſite in both, as in fire and water, there this change is not ſo eaſie. So then, 
heat, cold, moiſture and drouth, are the firſt and principal qualities, in as much ag 
they proceed immediately from the Elements, and produce certain ſecondary ef- 
fects. Now two of them, damely heat and cold, are active qualities, fitter to be do- 
ing themſelves, then to ſuffer of others: the other two, namely moiſture and drouch, 
are paſſive ; not becauſe they are altogether idle, but becauſe they follow and are pre- 
ſerved by the other, There are certain (ſecondary qualities, which attend as ic were 
upon the firſt ; and theſe are ſaid to work in a ſecond fort ; as to ſoſten, to ripen, to 
reſolve, to make leſſe or thinner : as when heat works into any mixt body, ic 
brings out that which is unpure, and ſo whilſt it ſtrives ro make 1c fir for his purpoſe, 
that it may be more fimple, che body becomech thereby ſmaller and thinner: io 
cold doth preſerve, binde, and congeal; drouth doth thicken or harden, and 
makes uneven ; for when there is great ſtore of moiſture in che utter parrs, that 
which the drouth is not able ro conſume, it hardens, and ſo che utter parts become 
rugged; for that part where the moiſture is gone, ſioking down, and the other 
where it is harde ved, riſing up, there muſt needs be great roughneſſe and rugged- 
neſſe: ſo moiſture doth augment, corrupt, and for the moſt part works one thing 
by it ſelf, and another by ſome accident; as by ripening, binding, expelling, and 
ſuch like, it brings forth milk, urine, monethly flowers, and ſweat; which the Phy- 
ſit ans call the third qualities, that do ſo wait upon the ſecond, as the ſecond upon 
the firſt: and ſometime they have their operations in ſome certain parts, as to 
ſtrengthen the head, to ſuccour the reins; and theſe, ſome call fourth qualities. So 
then, theſe are the foundations, as they call them, of all mit bodies, and of all 
wonderful operations: and whatſoever experiments they proved, the cauſes hereof 
reſted (as they ſuppoſed) and were to be found in the Elements and their qualities, 
Bur Empedocles Agrigentinus not thinking that the Elements were ſufficient for this 
purpoſe, added unto them moreover concord and diſcord, as the cauſes of genera» 

tion 
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tion and corruption: There be four principal ſeeds or beginnings of all things; Ju. 
piter, that is to ſay, fire; Plato, that is to ſay, earth; Juno, that is to ſay, air; and 
Neſtis, that is to ſay, water: all theſe ſomet imes love and concord knits together 
in one, and ſometimes diſcord doth ſunder them and make them flie apart. This 
concord and diſcord, ſaid he, are found in the Elements by reaſon of their ſundry 
qualities wherein they agree and diſagtee: yea, even in heaven it ſelf, as Jupiter and 
Venus love all Planets fave Mars and Saturn, emu agrees with Mars, whereas no 
Planer elſe agrees with him, There is alſo another diſagreement amongſt them, 
which ariſeth from the oppoſit ions and elevations of their houſes : for even the 
twelve ſigns are both at concord and at diſcord among themſelves, as Manilius the 
Poet hath ſhewed, 


CHaPp, V. 
That divers operations of Nature proceed from the eſſential ſorms of things. 


Llthe Peripatericks , and moſt of the latter Philoſophers could not ſee how 

all operations ſhould proceed from thoſe cauſes which the Antients have ler 
down ; for they find that many things work quite contrary to their qualities , and 
therefore they have imagined that there is ſome other matter in it, and that ĩt is the 
power and properties of eſſent ial formes. But now that all thing may be made 
more plain, we muſt conſider that it will be a great help unto us, for the making and 
finding out of ſtrange things, to know what that is from whence the vettues of any 
thing do proceed: that ſo we may be able to diſcern and diſtinguiſh one thing from 
another, without confounding all order of truth. Whereas one and the ſame com- 
pound yeelds many effects of different kinds, as we ſhall find in the proceſſe of 
this Book, yet every man confeſſeth that there is but one only original cauſe there · 
in that produceth all theſe effects. And ſeeing we are about to open plainly this ori- 
ginal cauſe, we mult begin a little higher, Every natural ſubſtance (1 mean a com- 
pound body) is compoſed of matter and form, as of her principles: neither yer do 
I exclude the principal qualities of the Elements from doing their part herein; for 
they alſo concur, and make up the number of three principles: for when the Ele- 
ments meet together in the framing of any compound, the ſame compound retains 
certain excellent and chief qualities of theirs ; whereof though all help together to 
bring forth any effects, yet the ſuperiour and predominant qualities are held to do 
all, becauſe they make the power of their inferiours to become theirs: for unleſſe 
ſome were ſtronger then other, their vertues could not be perceived. Neither yet 
is the matter quite deſtitute of all force : I ſpeak here, not of the firſt and ſimple 
matter, but of that which conſiſts of the ſubſtances and properties of the Elements, 
eſpecially the two paſſible elements, the Earth and the Water: and thoſe which 
Ariſtotle calleth ſometimes ſecondary qualities, ſometimes bodily effects, we may 
term them the functions and powers of the matter; as thinneſle, thickneſſe, rough- 
neſſe, ſmoothneſle, eaſineſſe to be cleft, and ſuch like, are altogether in the power of 
the matter, howbeit they proceed all from the Elements. Therefore to avoid con- 
Fuſion, it is better to hold that the effects of the qualities come of the temperature 
or mixture of the Elements, bur the effects of the matter from the conſiſtence or 
| ſubliances of them. But the Form hath ſuch ſingular vertue, that whatſoever effects 
we ſee all of them firſt proceed from thence and it hath a divine beginning: and be- 
ing the chiefeſt and moſt excellent part, abſolute of her ſelf, ſhe uſeth the reſt as 
her inſtruments, for the more ſpeedy and convenient diſpatch of her actions: and 
he which is not addi ed nor accuſtomed to ſuch contemplations, ſuppoleth that the 
temperature and the matter works all things, whereas indeed they are but as it were 
inſtruments whereby the form worketh: for a workman that uſeth a graving Iron in 
the carving of an Image, doth not uſe it as though that could work, but for his own 
farcherance in the quicker and beter performance thereof, Therefore whereas 
there are three efficient and working cauſes in every compound, we mult not ſuppoſe 
any 
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my of them to be idle, bur all at work, ſome'more and ſome leſſe; but above all 
other, the form is molt a dive and buſie, ſtrengthening the reſt ; which ſurely would 
be to no purpoſe, if the form ſhould fail them, in as much as they are not capable 
of heavenly influences. And thongh the form of it ſelf be not able to produce ſuch 
effects, but the reſt alſo muſt do their parts, yet are they neither confounded toge- 
ther, nor yet become divers things; but they are ſo knit among themſelves, that 
one lands in need of anothers help. He that ſcans theſe things well by the ſearch 
of reaſon, ſhall find no obſcurity herein, nor confound the knowledge of the truth. 
Wherefore that force which is called the property of a thing, proceeds not from 
the temperature, but from the very form it ſelf, 


CHAP. VI. 


whence the Form cometh ; and of the chain that Homer faigned, and the rings that Pla- 
to mentioneth. | 


O chen, the form, as it is the moſt excellent part, ſo it cometh from a moſt ex- 
—— place; even immediately from the highelt heavens, they receiving it from 
che intelligences, and theſe from God himſelf: and the ſame original which the 
Form hath, conſequently the properties alſo have. Zeno (tticus holds two begin- 
nings, God and Matter; the one of them aRive or efficient, the other the paſſive 
principle. For God, as Plato thinks, when by the Almighty power of his Deity he 
had framed in due meaſure and order the heavens, the ſtars, and the very firſt prin- 
ciples of things the Elements, which waſt away by reaſon of ſo many generations 
and corruptions, did afterwards by the power of the Heavens and Elements, or- 
dain the kinds of living creatures, plants, and things wichour life, every one in 
their degree, that they might not be of the lame eſtate and condition as the hea- 
vens are; and he enjoyned inferiour things to be ruled of their ſuper ĩours, by a ſet 
Law, and poured down by heavenly influence upon every thing his own proper 
Form,ful of much ſtrength and activity: and that there might be a continnal encreaſe 
amoneſt them, he commanded all things to bring forth ſeed, and to propagate and 
derive their Form whereſoever ſhould be fit matter to receive it. So then, ſeeing 
that formes come from heayen, they muſt needs be connted Divine and heavenly 
rhings:for ſuch is the pattern andthe moſt excellent canſe of them, which Plato, that 
chief Philoſopher, calls the ſoul of the World, and Ariſtotle univerſal Nature, and 
Avicenna calls it the Form-giver, This Form-giver doth not make it of any thing, 
as though it were but ſome frail and tranſitory ſubſtance, but fercherh ic meerly out 
of himſelf, and beſtows it firſt upon intelligences and ſtars, and then by certain 
aſpe&s informeth the Elements, as being fit inſtruments to diſpoſe the matter. See- 
ing therefore this Form cometh from the Elements, from heaven, from the incelli- 
gences, yea from God himſelf ; who is ſo fooliſh and untoward, as co ſay that ic 
doth not ſayour of that heavenly nature, and in ſome ſort of the Majeſty of God 
himſelf? and that it doth not produce ſuch effects, as nothing can be found more 
wonderfull , ſeeing it hath ſuch affinity wich God ? Thus hath the providence of 
God linked things together in their rankes and order, that all inferiour things might 
by their due courſes be derived originally from God himſelf, ano from him receive 
their Operations, For God the firſt cauſe and beginner of things, as XMacrobixs 
ſaich, of his own fruirfulnefſe hath created and brought forth a Spirit, the Spirit 
brought forth a Soul, (but the truth of Chriſtianity ſaich otherwiſe) the Soul is fur- 
niſhed partly with reaſon, which ic beſtows up Divine things, as heaven and the 
ſtars (for therefore are they ſaid to have Divine Spirits) and partly wich ſenfrive and 
vegetative powers, which it beſtows upon frail and tranſitory things. Thus much Vir- 
gil well perceiving, callerh this Spirit, The ſoul of the World; The Spirit, ſaith he, 
cheriſheth it within, and conveying it ſelf through the inmoſt parts, quickens and 


moves the whole lamp, and cloſeth with this =_ body, Wherefore ſeeing Man 
ſtands as it were in the middle, bet wirt eternal and thoſe tranſitory things, and is not 


altoge· 
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altogether ſo excellent as heaven, and yer, becan'e of his reaſon, more excellent then 
other lying creatures; and he hath alſo the ſenſitive power: therefore the other 
living creatures, as it were degenerating from man, are indued onely with the two 
powers that remain, the ſenſitive and vegetative powers, But the Trees or Plants, 
becauſe they have neither ſenſe nor reaſon, but do onely grow , are ſaid to live on- 
ly in this reſpect, that they have this vegetative ſou}, This the ſame Poet doth ex- 
preſſe a little after, Seeing then the Spirit cometh from God, and from the Spiric 
cometh the ſon], and the ſoul doth animate and quicken all other things in their or- 
der, that Plants and bruit beaſts do agree in vegeration or growing, bruit beaſts 
with Man in ſenſe, and Man with the Divine creatures in underſtandinꝑ, ſo that the 
ſuperior power cometh down even from the very firſt cauſe to theſe inferiours, de- 
riving her force into them, like as it werea cord platted together, and ſtretched 
along from heaven to earth, in ſuch ſort as if either end of this cord be touched, it 
will was the whole; therefore we may rightly call this knitting togetker of things, 
2 chain, or link and rings, for it agrees fitly with the rings of Plato, and with Ho- 
mers golden chain, which he being the firſt author of all divine inventions, hath 
ſignified to the wiſe under the ſhadow of a fable, wherein he feigneth, that all the 
gods and goddeſſes have made a golden chain, which they hanged above in heaxen, 
and it reacheth down to the very earth, But the truth of Chriſtianity holderh that 
the Souls do not proceed from the Spirit, but even immediately from God himſelf, 
Theſe things a Magician being well acquainted withal, doth match heaven and earth 
together: as the Husband-man plants Elmes by his Vines; or to ſpeak more plainly, 
he marries and couples together theſe inferiour things by their wonderful gifts and 
powers, which they have received from their ſuperiours; and by this means he, be- 
ing as it were the ſervant of Nature, doth bewray her hidden ſecrets, and bring 
them to light, ſo far as he hath found them true by his own daily experience, that fo 
all men may love, and praiſe, and honour the Almighty power of God, who hath 
thus wonderfully framed and diſpoſed all things. 


Cu. VII. 


Of Sympathy and Antipathy ; and that by them we may know and find out the vertnes of 
things, 


B reaſon of the hidden and ſecret properties of things, there is in all kinds of 
creatures a certain compaſſion, as I may call it, which the Greeks call Sympathy 
and Antĩpathy, but we term it more familiarly, their conſent, and their diſagreement. 
For ſome things are joyned together as it were in a mutual league, and ſome other 
things are at variance and diſcord among themſelves; or they have ſomerhipg in 
them which is a terror and deſtruction to each other, whereof there can be rendred 
no probable reaſon: neither will any wiſe man ſeek after any other cauſe hereof 
but only this, That it ĩs the pleaſure of Nature to ſee it ſhould be fo, that ſhe would 
have nothing to be without his like, and that amongſt all the ſecrets of Nature, 
there is nothing but hath ſome hidden and ſpecial property; and moreover, that by 
this their Conſent and Diſagreement, we might gather many helps for the uſes and 
neceſſities of men; for when once we find one thing at variance with another, pre- 
ſently we may conjecture, and in trial ſo it will prove, that one of them may be 
uſed as a fit remedy againſt the harms of the other: and ſurely many things which 
former ages have by this means found out, they have commended to their poſte- 
rity, as by their writings may appear. There is deadly hatred, and open enmity 
betwixt Cole worts and the Vine; for whereas the Vine windes it ſelf with her ten- 
drels about every thing elſe, ſhe ſnuns Coleworts only: if once ſhe come neer 
them, ſhe turns her ſelf another way, as if ſhe were told that her enemy were at 
hand: and when Coleworts is ſeething, if you put never fo little wine unto it, it 
will neither boil nor keep the colour By the examp'e of which experiment, Au- 
drocides found out a remedy againſt wine, namely, that Coleworts are gong i. 
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drunkenneſſe, as Theophraſtus faith , in as much as the Vine cannot away with the 
ſayour of Coleworts, And this herbe is at enmity with Cyclamine or 'Sow-bread ; 


for when they are put together, if eicher of them be green, it will dry up the o- 
ther : now this Sow-bread being put into wine, doth encreaſe drunkenneſſe, nere - 


as Cole worts is a remedy againſt drunkenneſſe, as we ſaid before, Ivy, as it is the . 
bane of all Trees, ſv it is moſt hurtful, and the greateſt enemy to the Vine; and 


therefore Ivy alſo is good againſt drunkenneſſe. There is likewile a wonderfnl enmi- 
ty .berwixt Cane and Fern, ſo that one of them deſtroyes the other. Hence it is char 
a Fern root powned, doth looſe and ſhake out the darts from a wounded body, that 
were ſhot or caſt out of Canes: and if you would not have Cane grow in a place, 
do but plow up the ground with a little Fern upon the Nlough · hear, and Cane will 
never grow there. Strangle- tare or Choke weed deſites to grow amongſt Pulſe, and 
eſpecially among Beans and Fetches, but it choaks them all: and thence Droſcorides 
gathers, That if it be put amongſt Pulſe, ſet to ſeethe, it will make them ſeethe quick- 
ly. Hemlock and Rue are at efmĩty; they ſtrive each againſt other: Rue muſt not be 


handled or gathered wich a bare hand, for then it wili cauſe Ulcers to atiſe; bur if 


you do chance to touch ir with your bare hand, and ſo cauſe it to ſwell or itch, a- 
noint Ic with the juice of Hemlock. Much Rue being eaten, becometh poiſon; 
but the juice of Hemlock expels lit; ſo that one poĩſon poiſoneth another: and 
likewiſe Rue is good againſt Hemlock being drunken, as Dioſcorides ſaith. A wilde 
Ball being tyed to a Fig - tree, waxeth tame and gentle, as Zoroaſter ſaith, who come 
piled a book called Geoponica; out of the choice writings of the Antients. 
Hence it was found out, thatithe ſtalks of a wilde Fig- tree, if they be pur to Beef 
as it is boiling, make ic boil very quickly, as Pliny writeth; and Dioſcorides mini- 
ſtreth young figs that are full of milky juice, together with a portion of water and 
vinegar, as aremedy againſt a draught of Bulls blood, The Elephant is afraid of a 
Ram, or an engine of war ſo called: for as ſoon as evet he ſeeth it, he waxeth 
meek, and his fury ceaſeth: hence the Romans by theſe engines put to flight the 
Elephants of Pyrrh King of the Epyrotes, and io got a great victory. Such a 
contrariety is there betwixt the Elephants members, and that kind of Lepry which 
males the skin of a man like the skin of an Elephant; and they are a preſenc reme- 
dy againſt chat diſeaſe. The Ape of all other things cannot abide a Snail: now 
the Ape is a drunken beaſt, for they are wont to take an Ape by making him drunk; 
and a Snail well waſhed is aremedy againſt drunkenneſſe. A man is at deadly ha- 
tred with a Serpent: for if he do but ſee à Serpent, preſently. be is fore diſmaid ; 
and if a woman with child meer a Serpent, her fruic becomerh abortive: hence ir 
is, that when a woman is in very ſore travel, if ſhe do but ſmell the fume of an 
Adders hackle, ic will preſently either drive out, or deſtroy her child: but ic 
is better to anoint the mouth of the womb in ſuch a caſe, with the fat of an 
Adder, The fight of a Wolfe is ſo hurtful to a man, that if he ſpie a man firſt, he 
rakes his voice from him; and though he would fain cry out, yet he cannot 
ſpeak: but if he perceive that the man hath firſt eſpied him, he makes no ado, but 
his ſavage fury ceaſeth, and his ſtrength failes him, Hence came that proverb, Lu- 
pus in fabula, the Wolf cometh in the nick; which Plato ſpeaks of in his Poli- 
ticks, The Wolf is afraid of the Urchin; thence, if we waſh our mouth and 
chroats wich Urchines blood, it will make our voice ſhrill, though before it were 
hoarſe and dull like a Wolves voice. A Dog and a Wolfe are at great enmity; and 
therefore a Wolves skin put upon any one that is bitten of a mad Dog, aſ- 
ſrrageth the ſwelling of the humour, An Hawk is 2 deadly enemy to Pigeons, 
but they are defended by the Kaſtrel, which the Hawk cannot abide either to 
hear or ſee: and this the Pigeons know well enough; for whereſoever the Kaſtrel 
remains, there alſo will the Pigeons remain, thinking themſelves. ſafe becauſe of 
their protector. Hence ( olumella ſaith, That there is a kind of Hawks which the 
common- people call a Kaſtrel, that builds her neſt about houſes, that is very good 
to keep away hawks from a Pigeon-houſe: If you take the Kaſtrels young ones and 
put them in divers earthen pots, ind cover the pots cloſe, & plaiſter chem round about, 
and hang them up in ſundry corners of a — the Pigeons will be ſo far 
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in love with the place, chat they will never forſake it. Hither belongeth that no- 
table Diſagreement that 1s betwixt Garlick and the Load - ſtone: tor being ſmeared 
about with Garlike, it will not draw iron to it; as Plutarł hach noted, and after 
him Ptolomæus: the Load · ſtone hath in it a poiſonous vertue, and Garlick is good 
againit poiſon : but if no man had written of the power of Gatlick againſt the Load- 
ſtone, yet we might copjeRure it to be ſo, becaule ir is good againſt viper, and 
mad dogs, and poiſonous waters. So likewiſe thoſe living creatures that are ene- 
mies to poiſonous things, and ſwallow them 4 without danger, may ſhew us that 
ſuch poilons will cure the bitings and blows of thoſe creatures, The Hart and the 
Serpent ate at continual enmity : the Serpent as ſoon as he ſeeth the Hart, gets him 
into his hole, but the Hart draws him out again with the breath of his noſtrils, and 
derouts him: hence it is chat the fat and the blood of Harts, and che ſtones that 
grow in their eyes, are miniſtred as fit remedies again(t che (tinzing and biting of 
ſerpents. Likewiſe the breath of Elephants draws Serpents out of their dens, 
and they fight with Dragons; and therefore the members of Elephants burved, 
drives away Serpents. The Scorks drive out of the Countreyes where they are, Ly- 
zards, and ſundry kinds of Serpents, and other noiſome things in tbe fields: and 
the intrails of them all are good againſt the Srorks, The ſame is done alſo in Egypt 
by the bird Ibis. That India Rat, called Ichneumon, doth harnefſe himſelf with 
ſome of the Lote-tree, and ſo fights againſt the Aſp, The Lamprey fights with Ser- 
pents, and with her bitiogy kills the Baſilisk, which is the moſt poiſonous ſerpent 
that is. So alſo the crow ing of a Cock affcights the Baſili k, and he fights with Set- 
pents to defend his hens and the broth of a Cock is a good remedy. againk the 
poiſon of ſerpents, So the Snail and che Eagle. The Stelliong which is a beaſt like 
2 Lyzard , is an enemy to che Scorpions; and therefore the oyle of him being pu- 
trified is good to anoint the place which is ſtricken by the Scorpion. The Barbel ems 
up the Sea-hare, and is good againſt the poiſon thereof. A Swine eats up a Salaman- 
der, without danger, and is good againſt che poiton thereof. The Hawk is an enemy 
to the Chameleon, and his dung drunken in wine, is good againſt the poifen 
of the Chamæleon. Likewile out of the dy mpathies-of plants, we may gather ſome 
fecxer, which is helpful againſt ſome kind of hurt. The herb Corruda, whereof 
Fper age comes, is moſt fitly planted whore Reed grows, becauſe: they are of mach 
likenefle and neerneſſe; and both of them re inciters to luſt. The Vine and the 
Olive - tree do joy in eꝛch others company, as Afriama writes: both of themare 
very commodious for mens uſes. In like manner the Morehenne loves the Hart, 
which is given to luſt; both of their members are ĩacit ers to venery. The Goat 
and the Parctidge love each other; and both theſe: are good for one and the {ame re- 
medy. So the fiſh Sargus and the Goat. A Dog is molt. friendly to 2 man; avd if 
you lay him to any diſeaſed part of yout / body, he takes away the diſeaſe to himſelf, 
as Pliny reporteth. QI |; | ; 
CHAP, VIII. 1: 
That things receive their force and power from Heaven, and from the Stars; and that 
thereby many things are wrought, 


1 Suppoſe that no man doubts but that theſe inferiour things ſerve their ſuperiours, 
and that the generation and corruption of mutable thiogs, every one in his due 
courſe and order, is over - ruled by the power of thoſe heavenly Natures. The 
Egyptians, who firſt proved and found out the effects of the heavens, becauſe 
they dwelt in the open Champion · felds, where they had continually fair wea- 
ther, and there were no vapours ſent up from the earth which might hinder 
their contemplation of heaven, ſo that they might continually behold the 
Stars in their brightneſſe, did therefore wholly beſtow themſelves in the know- 
ledge of heavenly influences: and whereas others that were not fo diligent 
as they, ſtood amazed at the canſes of things, theſe men referred all to the 
heavens and the Stars, that all things took their deſtiny from them, and that the 
influence of heaven bare great ſway in all generations and corruptions; and thus 


obſerving the mot ions of the ſtars to and fro, they wrought many wonderful ap ; 
or 
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for this was their reſolution, that to certain hours and (er times, there were an- 
ſwe table certain aſpects of jvperiour powers, whereby all things were effected, 
Ptolom/ was of the ſame minde, who reduced the heavenly influences to 2 certain 
order, and thereby did prognotiicate many things: and he thought the matter ſo 
clear, that it need not much proof: and moreoyer, that the increaſe and decreaſe 
of all plants, and all living creatures, more or leſſe, did proceed from the power 
and ſtroke of the ſtare. Ariſtotle, finding that the higheft motion was the cauſe 
and beginniog of all things, (for if that ſhould ceaſe, theſe mult needs preſently de- 
Cay) ſaitn, that it was nece il iry for this world to be placed very neer and cloſe to the 
inperiour motions, that all power might be thence derived; and he ſaw that all this 
force of inferiour things was cauſed tom the Sun, as he himſelf ficly ſhews: The 
winding courſe of the Sun, ſatth he, inthe oblique circle of the Zodiak, canſerh 
the generation and corruption of all tranſitory things; and by his going to and fro, 
dittinguiſheth times and ſeaſons. Plato faith, that the circular motions of the hea- 
vens are the cauſes of fruitſulneſſe and barrennefle, The Sun is the Governour of 
time, and he rule of life. Hence Jam lichus following the doctrine of the Æ yy 
tians, ſaith, that every good thing cometh certainly from the power of the Sun, and 
if we recei,e any good from any thing elſe, yet the Sun mutt perfe& and finiſh it. 
Heraclitus calls the Sun, the Fountain of heavenly light; Orpheus calls ic the light 
of life; Plato calls it a heavenly Fire, an everliving Creature, a ſtar that hath a Soul, 
the greateſt and the daily ſtar: and the natural Philoſophers call ir the very heart of 
heaven. And Plotinus ſnews, that in antient times the Sun was honoured in ſtead of 
God, Neither yet is the Moon leſſe powerful, but what with her own force, and 
wbat with the force of the un which (he borrows, ſhe works much, by reaſon of her 
neerneſſe to theſe inferiours. Aibu+ aſar ſaid, That all things had rheir vertue from 
the Sun and the Moon: and Hermes the learned ſaid, that the Sun and the Moon are 
the life of all things living. The Moon is nigheſt ro the Earth of all Planers ; ſhe 
rules moiſt bodies, and ſhe hath ſuch affinity wich theſe inferiours, that as well things 
that have ſouls, as they that have none, do feel in themſelves her waxing, and her 
waining. The Seas and Flouds, Rivers and Springs, do riſe and fall, do run ſome- 
times |wifter, ſometimes flower , as ſhe rules them. The ſurges of the Seaare toſt 
to and fro, by continual ſucceſſion; no other cauſe whereof the Ancients could find 
but the Moon only: neither is there any other apparent reaſon of the ebbing 
and flowing thereof, Living creatures are much at her beck, and receive from her 
great encreaſe : for when ſhe is at the full, as Lucilius ſaith, ſhe feeds Oyſters,Crabs, 
Shelfifh, and ſuch like, which her warm light doch temper kindly in the night ſea» 
ſon; but when ſhe is but the half or the quarter light, then ſhe wichdraws her nous 
riſhment, and they waſte. In like manner, Cucumbers, Gourds, Pompons, and ſuch 
like, as have ſtore of wateriſh juice, feel the ſtate of the Moon: forthey wax as ſhe 
doth; and when ſhe waineth, they waſte, as Athenæus writes. Likewiſe the very 
ſtems of plants do follow the ſtare of the heavens; witneſſe the Husband- man, 
who finds it by experience in his graffing: and skilful Husbandmen have found the 
courſe and ſeaſon of the year, and the mcnethly race of the Moon ſo neceſſary for 
plante, that they have ſuppoſed this knowledge to be one chief part of Husbandry, 
So alſo, when the Moon paſſeth through choſe ſigns of the Zodiak which are moſt 
peculiar to the earth, if you then plant trees, they will be ſtrongly rooted in the 
earth: if you plant them when ſhe paſſeth through the ſigns of the Air, then the 
tree ſo planted, will be plentiful in branches and leaves, and encreaſerh more up- 
ward then downward. But of all other, the moſt pregnant ſign hereof is found in 
the Pome-granate , which will bring forth fruit juſt ſo many years, as many dates ; 
as the Moonis old when you plant it. And it is a report alſo, that Sarlick, if it 
be fer when the Moon is beneath the earih, and be alſo plucked up at ſuch a time, 
it will loſe ics ſtrong favour. All cut and lopped Woods, as Timber and Fewel,are full 
of much moiſture at the new of the Moon; and by reaſon of that moiſtnre, they wax 

oft, and ſo the w orm eats them, and they wicher away. And therefore Democritus 
counſelleth, and Viru vin is allo of the fame minde, to cut or lop — ha 
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the waining of the Moon, that being cut in ſeaſon, they may laſt long without rot- 
tenneſſe. And that which is more, as her age vaties, ſo her effects vary according 
to her age; for in her fitſt quarter, ſhe maketh hot and moiſt, but eſpecially moiſt; 
from thence all moiſt things grow and receive their humidity in that time: from that 
time to the fall of the Moon, ſhe gives heat and moiſture equally, as may be ſeen in 
Trees arid Minerals : from that time to the half Moon decaying, ſhe is hot and moiſt, 
but eſpecially hor, becauſe ſhe is fuller of light; thence the fiſhes at that time com- 
monly are wont to ſwim inthe topof the water; and that the Moon is in this age 
warm, appears by this, that it doth extend and enlarge moiſt bodies; and thereby 
the moiſture encreaſing, it cauſeth rottenneſle, and maketh chem wither and waſte a- 
way, But in her laſt quarter, when ſhe loſeth all her light, then ſhe is meerly hot; 
and the wiſes of (halides hold that this Rate of heaven is beſt of all other. So they 
report that there is a'Moon-herb, having round twirled leaves of a blewiſh colour, 
which is well acquainted with the age of the Moon; for when the Moon waxeth, 
this herb every day of her age brings forth a leaf; and when ſhe waineth, the ſame 
herb loſeth for every day a leaf, Theſe variable effects of the Moon, we may ſee 
more at large, and more uſually in tame creatures and in plants, where we have dai- 
ly ficht and experience thereof. The Piſmite, that little creature, hath a ſenſe of the 
change of the Planets: for ſhe worketh by night about che full of the Moon, but 
the reſtetłᷣ all the ſpace bet w it the old and the new Moon, The inwards of mice 
auſwer the Moons proportion; for they encreaſe with her, and with her they alſo 
fbrink away. If we cut our hair, or pair our nailes before the new Moon, they 
Will gtew again but ſlowly ; if at ot about the new Moon, they will grow again 
quickiy. The eyes of Cats are alſo acquainted with the alterations of the Moon, fo 
that they ate ſometimes broader as the light is leſſe, and narrower when the light 
of the Moon is greater. The Beetle merketh the ages aud ſeaſons of che Planets: 
fot tie githering dung out of the mis en, rounds it up together, and covereth 


ir with Arth for eight and twenty daies, hiding it fo long as the Moon goeth about 


cke Zodiak; and when the new Moon cometh, he openethi that round ball of dirt, 
and thefige yields 2 young Beetle. Onions alone, of all other herbs, (which is moſt 
yonderful) feels the changeable ſtare of the Planets, but quite comtary to their 
change ftameth it ſelf; for when the Moon waibeth, the Onions encreaſe; and 
when the waxerh, they decay; for which caule the Prieſts of Egypt would not ear 
Otlions, as Ple:arh writes in his fourth Commentaty upon Heſiode. That kinde of 
ſputge ci is called Helioſcopiam, becanſe it follows the Sun, diſpoſeth of her 
leates #5 the Sun rules tem; fer when the Sun riſeth, ſhe openeth them, as being 
deftrous that the mornitio ſhould fee them fiſe; and ſhutteth them when the Sun 
ſetteth, as deſiting to hive her flower covered and concealed from the night. So 
un other hetbs follow the Sun, as the herb Turn- ſole: for when the Sun tiſeth, 
Ihe helds don her head all day long, that the Sun may never ſo much as writhe any 
* N fuch love #5 it were bet wit them) and (he ſtoops ſtill the ſame way 
nien the Sub porth : fo do the flowets of Succory and of Mallows. Likewiſe the 
5 Bed Lapines, Rill locks after the Sun, that it may not writhe his ſtalk , and 
Chis Watetheth the Suns motion ſo duly, that like a Dial it ſhews the Husband-· man 


the time of the day , thong it be never ſo cloudy; and they know thereby the 


Teſt time When the Sun ſetteth: and Theophraſtns ſaith, that the flower of the herb 
Lotum, is not onely open and ſhut, but alſo ſometimes hides, and ſometimes ſhews 
het ftalk from Sun · ſet to midnight; and this, ſaich he, is done about the Riyer Eu- 
hrates, So the Olive-tree, the Sallow, the Linden- tree, the Elm, the white Po- 
3 they declare the times of the Suns ſtanding, when it turns back again from 
Poles; for then they hide their leaves, and ſnew only their hoar white backs. 
3 ner winter-Creſſes or Itium, and Pepyrial, though they begin to wither 
ins gathered, yet if you hang them upon a ſtick about the time of the Solſtice, 
they will for that time flouriſh. The ſtone Selenites, (as much as to ſay, the Moon- 
beat) called by others Aphroſelinon, contains in it the Image of the Moon, and 
thews the waking and waiting of it every day in rhe ſame Image. Another _- 
| | there 
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there is, that hach ip it a nitle cloud that turns about like the dun, ſomtimes hiding, 
ſometimes ſnewing it ſe t. The Beaſt Cynocephalus rejoiceth at the ring of the 
Moon, for thenbe ſtands up, lifting his ſore- feet toward heaven; and wears a Roys 
al Euſian upon his head: and he hath ſuch a Sympathy with the Moon, that when te 
mevis wich the Sun (as bet wit the old and new Moon) fothac ſhe gives no ligbt, 
the male, or He-Cynocephalus, never looks up, nor eats any thing, as bewalling the 
loſſe of the Moon; and the female, as male · content as He, all that while piſſeth 
blood: for which cauſes, theſe beaſts are nouriſhed and kept in hallowed places ĩhat 
by them the time of the Moones meeting with the Sun may be certainly known, as 
Oras writes in his Hieroglyphicks. The ſtar Arctutus, atthis riſiag cauſeth rain. Dogs 
are well acquainted with the riſing of the Canieul at far; ſer at that time they are 
commonly mad; and ſo are vipers and ſerpenu; nay, then the very ſtauding pools 
are moved, and wines work as they lye in the Cellar, and other gteat and ſtrange ef- 
feds ate vr ought upon earth: when this freræneth, Baſibgentle waxech whiteriſh, 
and Coriander waxeth dry, as Theophraſtus wtiteth. The riſmg of this ſtar was 
wont to be diligently oblerved every year; for thereby they would prognofticare, 
whether the year following would be wholeſeme or contagious, as Heraciides Pons 
ticus ſaith: for if it did rife dark and gloomy, it was a ſign that the Air weuld be 
thick and foggy, which would cauſe a pefitience : but if it were clearanddighcſome, 
it was a-fignthar the Air would be thin and well purged; and conſequently health- 
ful. In ancient times they much feared this Star, ſo that they ardained a dog to be 
offered in ſact iſice to it, 2s Cohmella ſanh, that this ſtar ĩs paciſied with the blood 
and ent rails of a ſuckirg whelp; and Ovid like wiſe ſaich, that a dog bred on the 
earth, 1s ſacrificed to the Dog - tar in Heaven. The Beaſt or wilde Goat, which 
in Egypt is called Oryx, hath a ſenſe or feelingof this Star before it tiſeth q for then 
he looks upon the Sun: beams, and in tbem doth honont the Caniculat far; Hip- 
pocrates ſaith, it is not good either to purge or let blood, before ot after his ſtar. 
riſeth; and Galen ſhews that many very neceflary operations of ch Star muſt be; 
obſervedin Critical dayes i aud likewiſe in ſowing aud planting. Mortoret, the 
greater Rars an contiellations mult be known, and at whas tima theygd out of the 
ſigns, whereby are cauſed: many water iſh and fiety impreflions in the Ar. And 
whoſoever is righdy ſeen in all theſe things, he will aſeribe all theft inferjours to 
the ſtars as their cæuſes; whereas if a man be ignorant hereeſ, he lofeth the grea- 
teſt part of the knowledge of fecrer operatĩons and works of mature, But of this 


ow 


argument, we have ſpokem in our writings of the knowledge of Plants. 


CHaP, IX. 8 3 

How to attract and draw forth the vertues of ſuperiour Bodies, 

WE have ſhewed before, the operations of celeſtial bodies into theſe in feriours, 
as alſo the Antipathy and Sympathy of chings: now will we ſhew, by che 
affinity of Nature, whereby all things ate linked together as it were in one com- 
mon bond, how to draw forth and to fetch our the vertues and forces of ſuperior 
bodies. The Platonicks termed Magick to be the atitaction or fetching out of one 
thing from another, by a certain affinity of Nature. For the * of chis huge 
world, like the limbs and members of one living creature, do all depend upon one 
Author, and are knit together by the bond of one Nature : therefore'as in us, the 
brain, the lights, the heart, the liver, andother parts of us do receive and draw 
mutual benefit from each other, ſo that when one paxt ſuſfers, the reſt alſo ſuffer 
wich it; even ſo the parts and members of this huge creature the World, I mean 
all the bodies chat are in it, do in good neĩghbour- hood as ir were, lend and berro 
each others Nature; for by reaſon that they are linked in one common bond, there- 
fore they have love in common ; and by force of rhis common love, there is among 
them a common attraction, or tilling of one of them to the other. And this in-” 
deed is Magick. The concavity or hollownefle of the Sphere of the Moon, draws 
up fire to ir, becanſe of the affmity of their Natures z aud the Sphere of — = 
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likewiſe draws up Air; and the centre of the world draws the earth downward, 
and the natural place of the waters draws the waters to it, Hence it is that the 
Load · ſtone draws iron to it, Amber draws chaff or light ſtraws, Brimſtone draws 
fite, the Sun draws after it many flowers and leaves, and the Moon draws after ic 
the waters. Plotinus and Syneſius ſay, Great is narure everywhere; the layeth: 
certain baits whereby to catch certain things in all places: as ſhe draws down hea» 
vy things by the centre of the earch, as by 2 bait; fo (he draws light things upward 
by the concavity of the Moon; by heat, leaves; by moitture, roots; by one bait or 
another, allchings, By which kind of attraction, the Indian Wiſards hold that 
the whole world is knit and bound within ic ſelf ; for (ſay they) the World is 2 li- 
ving creature, everywhere both male and female, and the parts of it do couple to- 
gerher, within and between themſelves, by reaſon of their mutual love; and ſo 
they hold and ſtand together, every member of it being linked to each other by a 
common bond; which the Spirit of the World, whereof we ſpake before, hath incli- 
ned them unto, For this cauſe Orpheus calleth Jupiter, and the Nature of the 
World, mam and wife; becanſe the World is ſo deſuous ro marry and couple her 
parts together. The very order of the Signs declareth, that the World is every- 
where male and female; for the former is the male, the latter is the female: io 
alſo Trees and Herbs have both ſexes, as well as living creatures: ſo the fire is to 
the Air, and the water to the Earth, as a male to the fema e: fo that it is no mar- 
vel, that the parts of the World defire ſo much to be matcht together. The Pla- 
nets ate partly male, and partly female; and Mercury is of both ſexes it ſelf. Theſe 
things tlie Husband· man perceiving, prepares his field and his ſeed, for heavenly 
influences to work upon; the Phy ſit ian like wiſe obſerves the ſame, and works ac- 
cordinely, for ihe preſervation both of our bodies, and of univerſal Nature. So 
the Philoſopher who is skilful in the Stars (for ſuch is properly a Magician) works by 
certain bairs, as ic were, fitly matching earthly and heavenly things together, and 
platting t hem as skilfully one within another, as a cunning Husband-man planteth 
an old graffe into a young ſtock: nay, he layeth earthly things under heavenly 
things, and inferiours ſo fly for their ſuperiours everywhere to work upon, as if 
a man ſhould lay iron before the Load tone to be drawn to it, or Chriſtal before 
the Sun to be enlightened by it, or an Egge under a Hen to hatch it. Furthermore, as 
ſome can ſo cheriſh egges, that even without the help of living creatures, they will 
make them live; yea and oftentimes they will prepare ſuch matter, ſo cunningly, 
that even without egꝑges, or any apparent ſeeds, they will bring forth living creatures, 
(as they will bring forth Bees, of an Ox; and a Scorpion, of Baſil;) working toge- 
ther by the helpof univerſal Nature upon the vantage of fit matter, and a ſeaſon- 
able or convenient time: even ſo the Magician, when once be knows which and 
what kinds of matters Nature hath „ and partly Art hath perfected, 
and gathered together, ſuch as are fit to receive influence from above; theſe matters 
eſpecially doch he prepare and compound together, at ſuch a time as ſuch an influence 
raigneth; and by this means doth gain to himſelf the vertues and forces of beaven- 
1 odies for where ſoever there is any matter fo directly laid before ſuperiour bo- 
dies, ac 2 looking -glaſſe before ones face, or as a wall tight before ones voice: ſo doth 
it preſently ſuffer the work of the Superiours, the moſt mighty Agent, and the admĩ- 
rable life and power of all things ſhe wing it ſelf therein. Plotiuus in his Book of 
Sacrifice and Magick, ſaith, That the Philoſophers conſider ing this affinity and bond 
of Nature, Where wirh all natural things are linked each to other, did thence frame 
the Art of Magick, and acknowledged both that the ſuperiours might be ſeep in 
thele inferiours, and theſe inferĩours in their ſuperiours ;| earthly things in heavenly, 
though nat properly, but ĩn their cauſes, and after a heavenly ſogt; likewiſe heaven - 
be in garchly, but yer after an earthly ſort. For whence ſhould we ſuppoſe ir 
to be, that the plants called Sun-followers, ſhould ſtill follow the Suns motion? and 
likewiſe the Moon-followers, the Moons mot ion? Wherefore ſurely even in earth 
we may behold both the dun and the Moon; but yet by reaſon of their quality up- 
on carthʒ and ſo ĩn heaven e may behold all plants, and ſtones, and living creatures, 
bor yet as following the heavenly natures: which things the Antierts . perceiving, 
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didapply and lay ſome earthly things to ſome heavenly , and thence brought down 
the celeſtial forces into theſe inferionurs, by reaſon of their likeneſs one with 
the other ; for the very likeneſſe of one thing to another, is aſufhiient bond to 
link them together, If a man do heat a piece of paper, and then lay it a little under 
the flame of a candle, though they do not touch each other, yet he ſhall ſee the pa- 
pet preſently burn, and the flame will fill deſcend till it have burned all the paper. 
Let us now ſuppoſe the paper thus heated, to be that aſſinity which is betwiat ſu- 
periours and inferious; and ſuppole we allo, that this Izy ing of the paper to the 
candle, to be the fit apply ing of things together, both for matter, and time, and 
place: let us ſuppoſe yet farther, the flame taking hold of the paper, to be the o- 
peration of ſome heavenly body into a capable matter; and laſt of all, we may ſup- 
pole the burning of the paper, to be the altering of that matter into the nature 
of the celeſtial body that works upon it, and ſo purifies it, that in the end it fli th up · 
ward like burning flax, by reaton of ſome heavenly ſeeds and ſparks which it hath 
within it ſelf. TNT hes 5 hp 


Cu AP. X. 3 
How the knowledge of ſecrecies dependeth upon the ſurvey and viewing of the whole 
World. * 
WE are perſwaded that the knowledge of ſecret things depends upen che con · 
templat ion and view of the face of the whole world, namely, of the motion, 
ate and faſhion thereof, as alſo of the ſpringing up, the growing and the decaying 
of things: for a diligent ſearcher of Natures. workes, as he ſeeth how Nature doth 


generate and corrupt all things, fo doth he alſo learn to do. ;Likewiie he learns of 


living creatures; which though they have no underitandiog, yet theis ſenſes are far 
quicker then ours; and by theis actions they teach us Phnylick, Husbandty, the art 
of Building, the diſpoſing of Houſhold affairs, and almott all Arts and Sciences: the 
like may be obſerved in Metals, Gems, and Stones. The beaſts that have no rea- 
ſon, do by their nature ſtrangely ſhun the eyes of witches, and hurtful things: the 
Doves, for a preſervative zgainſt inchantments, firſt gather ſome little Bay-tree 
boughs, and then lay them upon their neſts, to preſerve Geir young; ſo do the 
Kites ule white brambles, the Turtles ſword-grafle, the Crows Withy, the Lap- 
wings Venus -hair, the Ravens Ivy, the Herns Carrot, the Partridges Reed-lesves, 
the Black birds Myrtle, the Larkes graſſe, the Swans Park-leaves, the Eagle uſeth 
Maiden-hair, or the ſtone Fries for the ſame purpoſe, In like mannner they have 
ſhewed us preſervatives againſt poyſons: the Elephant having by chance eaten a 
Chamæleon, againſt the poyſon thereof, cars of the wilde Olive ; whence Solinu ob- 
ſerves, That the ſame is a good remedy for men alſo in the ſame caſe. The Panthers, 
having ſwallowed up the poiſonous herb Aconitum, wherewith the Hunters be- 
ſmear pieces of fleſh ſo to deſtroy them, againſt the poyſon thereof ſeek out mans 
dung. The Tortoiſe, having eaten a ſerpent, diſpels the poyſon by eating the herb 
Origan, When Bears have taſted the fruit of the Mandrakes, they eat Piſmires a+ 
gainſt the poyſon thereof. There is a kind of Spider which deſtroyeth the Harrs, 
except preſently they eat wilde Ivy; and whenſoever they light upon any poyſo- 
nous food, they cure themſelves with the Artichoke; and againſt Serpents they pre- 
pare and arm themſelves with wilde Parſneps ; ſo do the Ring-doves, Choughs,and 

lack-birds uſe Bay- leaves. The little worm Cimex is good againſt the * of 
Aſpes ; as Pliny ſhews by Hens, who, if they eat that worm, ate all day after, free 
from the hurt of Aſpes. Goats care not for Biſil- geni le, becanſe it brings a Lethar- 
gy, as Chryſppme writes. The ſame Beaſts have alſo ſhewed us what herbs are 
good to cure Wounds. Whenthe Harts are wounded by the Cretians, they ſeek om 
the herb Dittany, and preſently the darts fall our of their bodies. And ſo do the 


- Goats. The Elephant being wounded, ſeeks out che juice of Aloes, and thereby is 


cured, The ſame Beaſts have alſo found out purcations for themſelves, and thereby 


taught us the ſame, An Aſſe cars the herb Aſplenum co purge his melancholy ; of 
whom 
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whom the Phyſicians haye learned to Miniſter the ſame herb for the ſame purpoſe, 
The Hinde purges her ſelf wich large Cummin, before ſhe bringeth forth, that 
her birth may come the more eaſily fromher, Ariſtotle ſaith, That Boars feed upon 
che herb Aram, or Wake - robin, to keep them ſoluble. Pigeons and Cocks feed 
upon Pellicory, for the ſharpening of their ſtomack. Dogs ear graſſe to purge all 
their noiſome humours, which otherwiſe would make them mad. Of all theſe, 
men have learned to uſe ſuch Medicines againſt the like difeaſes, A Lion being 
fick of a quartane Ague, eats and devours Apes, and ſo is healed : hence we know 
that Apes blood is good againſt an Ague. The ęriping of the belly and gents, is 
healed by looking upon Geeſe and Ducks, and Vegetius writes; and Columella ſaith, 
that if a Duck do but look upon a ſick horte, ſhe heals him: and Plim ſaith, that if 
ou lay a Duck to the ꝑxiping of ones belly, ſhe takes away the diſeaſe, and dies of 
t herſelf; and Marcellus writes, That it is good for one that 15 ſo troubled, to 
ear the fleſh of a Duck. Goats and Does are never purblind, becauſe they eat certain 
herbs. Hawks, as ſoon as they feel their ſight dim, they eat Sow-thiltle, Elephants, 
againſt the diſeaſes of their eyes, drink milk. Serpents have cauſed Fennel to be 
very famous; for as ſoon as they taſte of ir, they become young again, and with 
che juice thereof repair their ſight ; whenceit is obſerved, that the ſame is good to 
repair a mans ſight that is dim, Hares feed upon herbs that have juice like milk, and 
cherfore in their bellies they have a cream, whence Shepherds have learned to make 


cream of many ſuch herbs preſſed together. Parcridges ear leeks, to make their voi- 


ces clear, as Ariſtotle writes; and according to their example, Nero, to keep his 
voice clear, eat nothing bur oyle of leeks, certain dayes in every moneth. Theſe 
Beaſts have likewiſe found out many inſtruments in Phyſick. The Goats, when their 
eyes are blood · ſhotten, let out the blood; the She · goat by the poĩnt of # bull-ruſh, 
the He- goat by the pricking of a thorn, which lets out the evil humour, and yet ne- 
ver hurts the eye, but reſtores him his perfect ſight: hence, men learned by ſuch 
means to cure the eyes. The Ægyptians ſay, they never learned of men to miniſter 
clyſters, but of the bird Ibis, which uſerh ir to her ſelf for the looſneſſe of her bo- 
dy. And of the ſame bird alſo they learned their diet, to eat largely at the waxing, 
and ſparibgly at the waining of the Moon. Bears eyes are oft- times dimmed; and 
for that cauſe they deſire hony-combs above all things, that the Bees ſtinging their 
mouths, may thereby draw forth, together with the blood, that dull and ęroſſe 
humour: whence Phyſitians learned to uſe letting blood, to cure the dimneſſe of 


the eyes, The Gullie-gut, when he is full of meat, he pitcheth himſelf betwixt two 
trees, ſo to force ont excrements, 


ile CMA p. XI. 
That the likeneſs of things ſheweth their ſecret vertnes, 


WIe ſo looks into the writings of the Ancients, namely, Hermes,Orphens, Zoro- 
1 * 4ftres, Harpocration, and other ſuch like skilful men as have invented and tegi- 


ſtred the ſecrecies of this Art, ſhall find that they gathered all from that likeneſſe of 
ſeeds, fruits, flowers, leaves and roots, as alſo of the ſtars, metals, gems, and 
ſtones;rhar likeneſſe, I ſay,which theſe things have to the diſeaſes and parts of a mans 
body, as alſo of other living creatures: and out of thoſe Writers, afterward Hip- 
pocrates , Dioſcorides, Pliny, and the reſt, culled out as many ſuch ſecrecies as they 
found to be true, and recorded them in their own books, except ſome certain things, 
which they thought were no ſecries, but either of folloy or of envy, accounted them 
to be ordinary and plain matters. I will relate two or three examples of thoſe 


former ſecrecies, Ibeophragſtus ſpeaking of thoſe herbs that reſemble the Scorpion 


and the Polypus, ſaith, Thar ſome herbs have a peculiar kind of foxm, as the root of 
the herb Scorpius, called by ſome Walworr, and the root of Polypody : for that ir 
is like a Scropion, and is good againſt the ſting of him; and this is rough, and full of 
hollow parcitions like the Polypus, and is of force to kill him, And in anothec place 
he ſaith, That many things are written of tlie force of plants; not without jilt cau 
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as for example, to make fruitful and batten; both which, the herb Ragge-wore is 
forcible unto; for they grow double, a greater and a ſmaller , the greatet helps ge- 
neration, the ſmaller hinders it, And this herb is called Teſticu!ws. Some herbs are 
good for procreation of a male, and ſc me of a female; as the herb whichis called 
Marifica,and Fœminipara; both are like each other: the fruit of the Faxniinipara is 
like the moſs of an Olive-tree;the fruic of the Maripara is double like a mans ſtones. 
The fruit of white Ivy will make ſeed barren, but the fruit of Arſemery will make ic 
fertile; which fruit is a ſmall grain, like to Millet. The leaves of the herb Harts- 
tougue will make a man quite barren, if the herb it ſelf be batren; for there is Harts- 
tongue that bears fruit, and this will make a man fruitful. It is a thing to be noted 
in a Bur, that a flower grows within the roughne ſſe and prickles of it, which doth 
not ſhew ir ſelf, but conceives and brings forth ſeed within it ſelf; much like 4s 
Weaſils and Vipers do: for they bring forth egges within themſelves, ard ſcon 
after bring forth young ones; ſo the Bur contains, and chetiſhes, and ripens the 
flower within it ſelf, and afterward yeelds fruit. But theſe things have both the 
active and paſſive parts of generation. Dieſcorides wtiteth, That the herb Scorpius 
reſemblerh the tail of the Scorpion, and is good againſt his biringe, So he ſaith, that 
the herb Dragon, both the greater and the leſs, is full of ipeckles like a Serpents 
hackle, and is a remedy againſt their hurts: ſo the herb Atiſaron in Egypt, and 
Walke · robin, and Garlick, bear ſeeds like a Snakes head; and ſo Bugloſs and Or- 
chanet bear ſeeds like a Vipers head; and theſe are good to heal their vebemous 
bit inge. Likewiſe Stone · crop and Saxiftage are good to break the ſtone in a mans 


bladder: and many other ſuch things he there ſets down. Galen ſaith, That the 


Lark hath a creſted crown, of the faſhion of the herb Fumitory, and that either of 
them is good againſt the Cholick. Pliuy hath gathered into his books, many things 
out of the Antĩents works that were extant in his time. We will relate ſome of 
them. He faith, That an herb which grows in the head of an Image, being wrapt in 
a cloth, is good for the Head-ach, Many men have written of Holy-worr : it hath 


a flie · beetle in the ſtalk, chat runs up and down in it, making a noiſe like a Kid, 


(whence it receives the name); and rhis herb is paſſing good for the voice, Or- 
— found out by his wit, the properties of Stones. The ſtone Galactites, in co- 


our like milk, if you caſt the duſt of ir upon the back of a Goat, ſhe will give milk 


more plentifully to her young; if yon give ĩt a nurſe in her drink, it encreaſes her 


milk. Chriſtal is like unto water; if one ſick of an Aꝑue keep it, and roul ic in his 


mouth, it quenches his thirſt, The Amethiſt is in colour like wine, and ir keeps from 


drunkenneſs. In the ſtone Achates you may ſee fruits, trees, fields and medows; 
the powder of it caſt about the horns or ſhoulders of Oxen as they are at plough, 
2 cauſe great encreaſe of fruits. The ſtone Ophites reſembleth the freckles and 

ts of Se 
— like braſs : ſtage - players are wont to wear it, becauſe ir makes one have an 
excellent voice, The Rone Hematites being rubbed, is like blood, and is good for 
thoſe that bleed, and for blood · ſhot eyes: and the ſtone Sinoper is of the fame both 
colour and vertue. The refidue 1 will not here ſer down, becauſe I bave 
2 — them more at large, in that which I have written of the knowledge 
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How to componnd and lay things together, 57 this likeneſs, +» 


gerber : for rhis is a principle of moſt aſe in this faculty, and the very root 
of the greateſt part of ſecret and ſtrange operations. Wherefore, here thou 
mult imitate the exact diligence of the Antients, ſtudying to know how - 
, > FP Ts 2, by 4 apply 


rpents, and ir cures their bitings, If yon daſhthe ſtone Galcophonos, it 


WIV have ſnewed how that Nature layes open the Hkeneſſe of vertues and 
properties; now let us ſhew how to compound and lay thok things to- 
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apply and lay things together wich their likes, which indeed is the chief matter 
wherein the molt ſecrecies do conſili. It is manifeſt that every kind of things, and 
every quality can incline and draw, and allure ſome things to it, and make them 
become like ir ſelf : and as they are more aQive, ſo they more eaſily can perform 
itz as for example, fire being very ative, doth more eaſily convert things into it 
ſelf, and ſo water into water, Avicenna faith, That if any thing and long in ſalt, 
it will become wholly ſalt; if in an unſavory veſſel, it will become vnſayory : he 
that converſes with a bold man, ſhall be bold; if with a fearful man, he ſhall be 
fearful: and look what living creature Converſes among men, the tame will be 
tame and gentle. Such poſitions ate uſual in Phyſick; as, All parts of the body, are 
nouriſhed by their like, the brain by brains, teeth by teeth, lights by lights, and 
the liver by the liver. A mans memory and wit is holpen by a Hens brain; and her 
Skull, if ie be put into our meat whilſt it is new, helps the falling-ficknefle; and her 
may, if you eat ic before ſupper, though you hardly digeſt it, yet is it good to 
ſtreugthen the ſtomack. The heart of an Ape, takes away the palpitation of a mans 
heart, and encreaſeth boldneſſe, which is ſeated in che heart. A wolfs yard broiled 
and minced, is good to eat for the procuring of luſt, when ſtrength begins to fail. 
The skin of a Ravens heel is good againſt the Gout; the tight-heel-skin mult 
be laid upon the tight - foot, if that be gouty; and the left upon the leſt : and final - 
ly, every member helps his like, But theſe things, Phyſicians write of, whoſe ſay- 
ings it 1s not our purpoſe here to rehearſe, Furthermore, we mult copſider and be 
well adviſed, what things ſuch or ſuch a quality is in; and whether it be there onely 
after a common ſort, or elſe in ſome great meaſure ; and whether it be an affection, 
or perturbation; and whether it come by chance, by art, or by nature; as for example, 
heating , cooling, love, boldneſſe, barrenneſſe, fruit fulneſſe, ſadneſſe, babling, or 
ſuch like ; and whether is can cauſe any ſuch matter as we would work thereby: for 
examples ſake ; If would make a woman fr uiſul, you muſt conſider wich your 
ſelf the moſt fertile living-creatures ; and amongſt the reſt, an Hare, a Cony, or a 
Monſe; for an Hare is bigge even after ſhe hath brought forth; ſhe genders every 
month, and brings not forth all her young at once, but now and then one upon ſun- 
dry daies, and preſently goeth to buck again 3 and ſo conceives white ſhe gives fuck, 
and carries in her womb ar once, one young that is ripe, another that bath no hairs,; 
and a third chat is but lately cogceived. Again, you muſt conſider the patrs awd: 
members where chat property-lyech, and miniſter them to your Patient : as, ro 
mike 2 woman fruifal, - you mult give her the wo mb and curd of an Hare; and to 
cfiE man, the ſtones of an Hare. In like manner, any particular creature that was 
never ſick, is a help againſt all dileaſes, I you would have a man become bold 
or impudent, let him carry about him the skin or eyes of a Lion or a Cock, and 
he will be fearleſſe of bis enemies; nay, he will be very terrible unto them. If you 
wonld have a ma talkative give him tangues, and ſeck out for him wacer-frogs; 
wilde · geeſe and ducks, at q ther ſuch trestutes; notorictis for their continual noife- 
making; the rongues whereof, if yon lay under thehead or fide of a woman as ſhe 
is ſleeping, becauſe they are moſt clamotous in the evening, they will make her ur- 
tet her nighu · ſecrecies. Otber thipgs we omit, as beipg ſuperſiuous and unprofit able 
here, ſeeing we have largely handled them in our books of plants. ä * 


C RAP. XIII. 


That particular creatures have particular giſts ; ſome in their whole bedy, others have 
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excellent and ſtrange properties, but 
then oxdiparily tbeir kind yields 
pzopentyy or rather of the hra- 
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alſo be well acquainted wich; that knowing ſundry ways whereby to work, he may 
make choice cf the fitt eit, and ſuch as may belt ſerve his preſent ule and need; for 
this is out task, to teach the way and method of ſearching out, and applying of ſe. 
crecies ; which done, no furcher thing can be required of us. Therefore to our pur- 
poſe, Allertus ſaith, That there were once two twins, one of them would open 
doors and gates if he did but touch them with his fide z and the other would ſhut 
them as faſt when they were open, Some cannot away to look upon a Car,a Mouſe 
and ſuch like, but preſently they ſwoon, So, many have the gift from heaven to heal 
the Kings-evil, and divers other ſores : and that which hath troubled much, many 
Surgeons, and they could pot heal it, hath at length been healed only with ſpittle. 
Again, we mult well conſider, what kinds of qualities are incident to what kinds of 
parties; as, commonly queans are impudent, ruffians are luxurious, theeves are fear- 
ful; and ſuch like paſſions, as Writers everywhere mention, Moreover, ſome natural 
things have not only ſuch properties in themſelves, but they are apr alſo to commu- 
nicate them unto others. A Harlot is not only impudent in her ſelf, but ſhe alſo 
naturally infects there with, all that fhe touches and carries about her; ſo that if a 
min do often behold himſelf in her glaſſe, or put on her garments, it will make him 
impudent and lecherous as ſhe is. The Load- tone doth not only draw co it ſelf 
that iron which it touches, but alſo all iron things neer it; the ſame ring which the 
Load-ſtone draws to it ſelf , will draw many rings if they be neer, ſo that it will 
be like a chain; the vertue of the Load-ſtone paſſing out of one ring into another. 
And the like may be obſerved in other things. We mult note alſo, that the vertues 
of ſome things are ſeared in their whole ſubſtance z of other thinge, in ſome of their 
party. The Sea-Lamprey ſtayeth a Ship, not principally with any one part, but 
wich her whole body. And there be many like examples. On the other fide, ma- 
ny things work by ſome of their parts; as the Cockatrice and the Bafilisk, by their 
eyes ; likewiſe Piſmires ſhun the wings of a Rere · mouſe, but her head and heart they 
do not ſhun, ſo they ſhun the heart of an Houpe, but neither the head, nor yet the 
wings, The like may be obſerved in other things, 


Cna?, XIV. 


Of thoſe properties and vert ues which things have while they live; and of ſuch asremain 
in things after death, 


E muſt conſider that almoſt all choſe vertues which are found to be excellent 

in things while they ate alive, do quite periſh in death, and ſeldom ate of 
any force afterward. If che wolf eſpy us, his eyes make ns dumb; the eyes of 
che Cockattice and Baſilisk will kill us forth-right; the Sea-lamprey ſtaĩes the courſe 
of a Ship; rhe Struthio-camelus can digeſt iron : but none of all the theſe being 
dead,worketh ought;for when they periſh, their vertues alſo periſh with them, Ther- 
fore it is a wiſe rule in natural Mavick, that if a man will work any thing by living 
creatures, or by any of their parts or properties, he mult take the benefit of them 
while they be alive; for if they die, their vertue dies alfo, For the ſoul, ſaith Al- 
bertus,is a chief help, and ſtrikes a great iroke in choſe qualities which are in living 
creatures; ſo that they being alive, are endued with many operative vertues, which 
their death, (eſpecially if it be natural, that their humours are quite waſted) rakes 
from them, as Phyſicians do much obſerve, Draw out a frogs tongue, take away from 
the Ray or Fork-fiſh his dart the eyes or ſtones ont of any creatures head or any ſuch 
operative thing, not after hey are dead, but while they are yet alive, and throw them 
into the water again, that if it be poſſible they may live ſtill, leſt their vertue ſhould 
decay, but rather that by their living they might quicken choſe their natural 
properties, and ſo you may work better thereby, And thus we muſt do in all 
things elſe, which I ſpare to ſpeak of any further. Sometimes yet the proper- 
ties of things are operative, yes, and * more forcibly, after death. = 
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Wolf is hurt ful and odious to ſheep after he 1s dead: for if you cover a drum with 
a wolfs skin, the ſound of it will make ſheep afraid, when molt other creatures wil 
not be airaid ; nay, ſheep will make a heavy noiſe, whereas it contrariwiſe cauſerh 
ſuch clamorous creatures as hear it, to hold their peace: ſo if you cover it with a 
bears skip, the ſound thereof will make horſes run away : and if you make harp- 
firings of all their guts ſeverally, and put them together upon the inſtrument, they 
will alwayes jar , and never make any conſort, The beaſt Hyzna and the Panther, 
are naturally at variance; hence the skin of a dead Hyzaa makes the Panther run a- 
way ; nay, if you hang their ſeveral skins one againſt the other, the Panthers skin 
will loſe the hairs. So a Lions skin waſteth and eateth out the skins of other beaſts; 
and ſo doth the wolfes skin eat up the Lambs skin. Likewile, the feathers of other 
fowles, being put among Eagles feathers, do rot and conſume of themſelves, The 
beaſt Florus, (it may be che Aſs) and the bird githus are at ſuch mortal enmity, 
that when they are dead, their blood cannot be mingled together. The Pigeon loves 
che Kaftrel fo well, that ſhe loves the Dove-houſe much the better, where a dead 
Kaſtrel is. In like manner, herbs, and other ſimples, retain many operative qualities, 
even after they are dried up. Theſe things mult be well conſidered by a Magician, 
leſt peradventure he be deceived in their working, | 


CHAP. XV. 
That all Simples are to be gotten and uſed in their certain ſeaſons, 


Eeing all inferiours, eſpecially plants, receive their vertue from che heavens, 
O cherefore we muſt have a ſpecial care to take them in their due ſeaſons: for as 


heaven varies the conſtitutĩons of the year, ſo doth it vary plants, they being much 
' nouriſhed by the temperature of the Air; and the time of the year, as Theophraſtus 


ſaith, is all in all from them,Whence that proverb was juſtly fet cht, That ir is the year, 
and not the field, which brings forth fruit. Which may be underſtood two wayes ; 
either as the vulgar ſort mean, or after a more peculiar manner. Concerning the 
vulgar underſtanding thereof, Dioſcorides ſnews, that we muſt have a ſpecial care both 
to plant, and to gather all things in their right ſeaſons , for they are operative onely, 
as their ſeaſon 1s obſerved, bur otherwiſe of no force. The time of gathering, mult 
be a calm and fair time. If we gather them either too ſoon or too late, they looſe 
their beſt vertue. Roots muſt be plucked up in the fall of the leaf, for then they are 
fulleſt, both of moiſture and vertue; their force hiding it ſelf wichin them when 
their leaves fall, which laſts long in them, being ar that ſeaſon gathered. Flowers 
mult be gathered in the Spring, becauſe then they have moſt vertue: and 
Leaves muſt be gathered in the Summer, The like we muſt obſerve in other things. 
Know alſo, that ſome things loſe their vertue quickly, others keep it along time, as 
experience and the rules of Phyſick teach us; that ſome things may be kept many 
years, others being long kept, are good for nothing. Whence it cometh, that many 
experiments prove falſe, becauſe that which we work by, happily hath-loſt his ver- 
tue, beingkept too long. But there are certain peculiar times co gather them in 
(which the vulgar ſort obſerveth not) wherein the heavenly conſtellations beſtow 
upon them ſome ſingular vertue, proceeding from the moſt excellent nature and 
quality of the ſtars: in which times if they be gathered, they are exceedingly ope- 
rative. But there can be no ſer and juſt time aſſigne d, by reaſon of the divers ſituations 
of divers places in reſpect of the Sun; for as the Sun beams come neerer or further 
off, ſo che earth fructifies ſooner or later: yet we will give ſome general obſervations, 
Roots are to be gathered betwixt the old Moon and the new: for then the moi- 
ſture is fallen into the lower parts, and that in the Evening; for then the Sun hath 
drivenin the moiſture, and by the ſtalk ic is conveyed down into the root. The 
time ſerves well to gather them, when their wrinkles be filled out with moiſture, and 
they chap becauſe they have ſo much juice, as if they were about to break in pieces, 
Leaves are then to be gathered, as ſoon as they have opened themſelves out of the 
ſptigs; and that in the morning about Snn-rifivg ; for then they are moiſter then 9 
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the evening, the Suns heat having drunk up their moiſture all day long, Flowers are 
then to be gathered, when they begin to ſeed, while their juice is in them, and be- 
fore they wax limber, Stalks are then to be gathered, when the flower is withered ; 
for then eſpecially are they profitable. And ſeeds mult be then gather d, when they 
are ſo ripe that they are ready to fall. There are ſome more peculiar obſervations, 
Hot and flender herbs ſhonld be gathered when Mars and the Sun are Lords of the 
celeſtial houſes ; moiſt herbs, when the Moon is Lord; but you mul} take heed that 
you gather them not in the falling houſes thereof. Theſe things well obſerved in ga- 
thering plants, will make them very profitable for Phyſical uſes. 


CHaP, XVI. 
That the Countries and places where Simples grow, are chiefly to be conſidered, 


Mh are deceived in plants, and metals, and ſuch like, becauſe they uſe them 
chat come next hand, never heeding the ſituation of the place where they 
grow. But be that will work ſoundly, muſt well conſider, both the aſpect of the 
heavens, and the proper nature and ſituation of the place; for the place works di- 
verſly in the plants, according to his own divers temperatures; and ſometimes cau- 
ſeth ſuch an alteration in the vertnes of them, that many, not onely young Ma- 
gicians, but good Phyſitians and Philoſophers too, have been deceived in ſearching 
them out, Plato makes mention hereof : God (ſaich he) hath furniihed the places of 
che earth with divers vertues, that they might have divers operations into plants and 
other things according to their kind, And ſo Porphyry faith, that the place is a prin- 
ciple of a generation, as a father is. Theophraſtus would have Hemlock gathered and 
ferch'd from Suſa, becauſe Thraſias was of opinion, that there it might ſafely be ta- 
ken, and in other very cold places: for whereas in Athens the juice of it is poiſon, 
odious amongſt the Athenians, becauſe it is given to kill men in common executi· 
ons; and Socrates there taking it, died preſently; yet here it is taken without dan- 
ger, and beaſts feed upon it. The herb called Bears- foot, that which grows on the 
Hill Oeta and Parnaſſus, is very excellent; but elſewhere, of ſmall force: there- 
fore Hippocrates , when he would cure Democritus, he cauſed it to be ferch'd from 
the Hills, And in Achaia, eſpecially about Cabynia, there is a kind of Vine, as 
Theophraſtus faith, the wine whereof cauſeth untimely births; and if the dogs eat 
the grapes, they will bring forth ahortives: and yet in the taſte, neither the wine, 
nor the grape, differ from other wines and grapes. He ſaith alſo, that thoſe Phyſi - 
call drugs which grow in Eubaa, neer unto Ege, are good; bur neer to Telerhri- 
um, which is a ſhadowed and wateriſh place, they are much worſe and drier, In 
Perſia there grows a deadly tree, whole apples are poiſon, and preſent death; there- 
fore there ic is uſed for a puniſhment : but being brought over to the Kings into E- 
gypt, they become wholeſome apples to eat, and loſe their harmfulneſſe, as Columel- 
la Wrices. Dioſcorides ſaith, That the drugs which grow in ſteep places, cold and 
dry, and open to the winde, are moſt forcible z but they that grow in dark, and 
wateriſh, and calm places, are leſſe operative. Wherefore if we find any difference 
in ſuch things, by reaſon of the places where they crow, that they have not their 
right force, we muſt ſeek them out there where the place gives them their due 
vertue. 


Cray, XVII. 
Certain properties of Places and Fountains, which are commodious for this werb, 
Ifference of places, works much in the different effects of things. For the 
D place of the waters, and alſo of the earth, hath many miraculons vertues, which 
a Magician muſt needs be well acquainted with: for oft · times we ſee, that ſome 
things are ſtrangely operative, 88 by reaſon of the ſitnation of the place, the diſ- 


poſition of the Air, and the force of the Sun, as it cometh nearer or further off. If 
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one ground did not differ from another, then we ſhould have odoriferons reeds, 
ruſhes, graſſe, frankincenſe, peper, and myrrh, not only in Syria and Arabia, but 
in all other Countries alſo, Likewiſe many properties are derived out of Waters 
and Fountains ; which otherwiſe could not be made, but that the wateriſh krvmor 
in the earth, conveys his ſcent and ſuch like properties, into the root of that which 
there groweth, and ſo nouriſheth up that matter which ſprings out, and cauferh 
ſuch fruit as ſavours of the place, according to his own kind, Zama is a City in A- 
frica, and Iſmuc is a Town twenty miles from it: and whereas all Africk belides, is 
a great breeder of beaſts, eſpecially of ſerpents, about that Town there breed 
none at all; nay, if any be brought thither, it dies: and the earth of that place al- 
fo killeth beaſts, whitherſoever it is carried. In the great Tarquine Lake of Italy, 
are ſeen Trees, ſome round, ſome triangle, as the wind moves them; but none 
four · ſquare. In the Country beyond the River Po, that part which is called Mon- 
ſerax, there is a kind of Corn called Siligo, which being thrice ſown, makes good 
bread- corn Neer to Harpaſum a Town of Aſia, there is a huge Rock, which if you 
touch with one finger, will move; if with your whole body, it will not move. 
There are ſome places of the earch that are full of great fires, as Etna in Sicily, the 
Hill Chimæra in Phaſelis; the fire whereof Crefias writes, will be kindled with wa- 
ter, and quencht with earth, And in the Country of Megalopolis, and the fields 
about Arcia, a coal falling on the earth, ſets it on fire. So in Lycia, the Hills Ephe- 
ſti being touched with a Torch, flame out, inſomuch that the tones and ſands there 
do burn in the waters; wherein if a man make a gutter with a ſtaff, he ſhall ſee Ri- 
vers of fire run therein. The like things are reported of waters, For ſeeing they 
paſſe under the earth, through veins of allum, pitch, brimſtone, and ſuch like 
hence it is that they are ſometimes hurtſul, and ſometimes wholſome for the body, 
There are alſo many kinds of water, and they haye divers properties. The River 
Himera in Sicily, is divided into two parts: that which runs againſt Xrna, is very 
ſweet, that which runneth through the ſalt vein, is very alt. In Cappadocia, betwixt 
the Cities Mazaca, and Tuava, there is a Lake, whereinto if you put reeds or timber, 
they become ſtones by little and little, and are not changed from ſtones again, nei- 
ther can any thing in that water be erer changed. In Hierapolis, beyond the River 
Mzander, there is a water that becomes gravel, fo that they which make water- 
courſes, raiſe np whole banks thereof. The Rivers Cephiſes and Melas in Bzortia, 
if cattel drink of them, as they do continually to make them conceive, though the 
dams be white, yet their young ſhall be ruſſet, or dun, or coal · black. So the ſheep 
that drink of the River Peneus in Theſſaly, and Aſtax in Pontus, are thereby made 
black. Some kinds of wat ers alſo are deadly, which from the poiſonous juice of 
the earth become poiſonons; as the Well of Terracina called Neptunius, which kills 
as many as drink of it; and therefore in old times it was ſtopt up. And the Lake 
Cychros in Thracia, kills all that drink of it, and all that waſh themſelves with it. In 
Nonacris, a Country of Arcady, there flow very cold waters out of a ſtone, which 
are called the water of Styx, which break to pieces all veſſels of filver and braffe ; 
and nothing can hold them but a Mules hoof, wherein it was brought from Ant ipa- 
ter, into the Country where Alexander Was, and there his Son Jolla killed the King 
with it. In the Country about Flaſcon, the way to Campania, in the field Cornetum, 
there is a Lake with a Well in it, wherein ſeem to lie the bones of Snakes, Ly ſards, 
and other Serpents; but when you would take them out, there is no ſuch thing. So 
there are ſome ſharp and ſowre veins of water, as Lynceſto, and Theano iv Italy; 
which 1 ſought out very diligently, and found it by the way to Rome, a mile from 
Theano ; and it is exceeding good againſt the Stone. There is a Well in Paphlago- 
nia, whoſoever drinks of it, is preſently dtunken. In Chios is a Well, that makes 
all that drink of it, ſottiſn and ſenſleſſe. In Suſa is a Well, whoſo drinks of it, lo- 
ſeth his teeth. The water of Nilus is ſo fertile, that it makes the clods of — 45 
become living creatures. In Ethiopia is a Well, hich is ſo cold at noon, that youca 
not dfink it; and ſo hor at midnight, that you cannot touch it. There are many other 
like Wells, which Ovid ſpeaks of: Ammon Well is cold all day, and warm both 
morning and evening: che waters of Athamas, ſer wood on fire, at the — of the 
oon: 
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Moon: there is a Well where the Cicones iphabic, that turneth into ones all that 
roucheth ir, or drinks of it; Crathis and Sybatis make hair ſhew like Amber and 
Gold; the water of Salmax, and the Ethiopian Lakes, make them mad ot in a 
trance that drink of it; he that drinks of the Well Clirorius, never cares for wine 
after z the River Lynceſtius makes men drunken; the Lake Phenens in Arcady, is 
hurt ſul if you drink it by night; if by day, it is wholeſome, Other properties there 
are alio of places and fountains, which he that would know, may learn out of Theo- 
phraſtu, Tim ems, Poſſidonius, Hegeſias, Herodotus, Ariſtides, CMeirodorns , and the 
like, Who have very diligently ſought out, and regiſtred the properties of places ; 
and out of them, Pliny, Solinw , and inch Writers have gathered their books. 


Cua?P, XVIII. 
That Compounds work more forcibly ; and how to compound and mix thoſe Simples which 


we would uſe in our mixtures. 


N Oy we will ſnzw how to mix and compound many Simples together, chat the 
mixture may cauſe them to be more operative, Proclus in his book of Sacri- 
fice and Magick, faith, That che ancient Prieſts were wont to mix many things toge- 
cher, becauſe they ſaw that divers Simples had ſome property of a God in them, but 
none of them by it ſelf ſufficient to reſemble him. Wherfore they did attract the hea- 
venly ipfluences by compounding many things into one, whereby it might reſemble 
chat One which is above many. They made images of ſundry matters, and many o- 
dors compounded art ificially into one, ſo to expteſſe the eſſence of a God, who 
hath in himſelf very many powers. This I thought good to alleadge, that we may 
know the Ancients were wont to uſe mixtures, that a compound might be the more 
operative, And I my ſelf have often componnded a preſervative againtt poiſon, of 
Dragon-herbs, the Dragon-fiſh, Vipers, and the ſtone Ophites ; being led thertin 
by che likeneſſe of things. The herb Dragon - wort, both the and ſmaller, 
have a ſtalk full of ſundry-· coloured ſpecks:if any man eat their root, or rub his hands 
with their leaves, the Viper cannot hurt him. The Dragon: fiſn being cut and open- 
ed, and laid to the place which he hath ſtung, is a preſent remedy againſt his ſting, 
35 tin writes. The Viper it ſelf, if you flay her, and ſtrip off her skin, cut off her 
head and tail, cali away all her intrails, boil her like an Eele, and give her to one that 
ſhe hath bitten, to ear, it will cure him: or if you cut off her head being alive, 
and lay the part next the neck, while it is hot, upon the place which ihe hath bixten, 
it will ſtrangely draw out the poyſon. Many ſuch compound medicines made of crea- 
tyres living on the earth, in the water, in the air, together with herbs and ſtones, 


you may find molt winily deviſed, in the books of Kiraznides and Harprocration. But 
now we will ſhew the way and manner how to compound Simples, which the Phy- 
ſitians alſo do much obſerve, Becanſe we would not bring forth one effect only, ut 
ſometimes have uſe of two or rhree, therefore we muſt vie mixtures, that they may 
cauſe ſundry effects. Somet ime things will not work forcibly enough, therefore to 
make the action effectual, we muſt take unto us many helps. Again, ſomerime they 
work too ſtrongly, and here we muſt have help to abate their force, Oſt · times we 
would practice upon ſome certain member, as the head, the heart, or the bladder; 
here we muſt mingle ſome things which ate directly operative upon that part, and 
upon none elſe; whereby it falleth out, that ſometimes we mult meddle contraries 
together. But to proceed. When you would do any work, firſt conſider what is the 
chief thing which your ſimple or compound ſhould effe& 4 then take the ground br 
fonndarion of your mixture, that which gives the name to your compondd, and læt 
there be ſo much of it, as may proportionably work your intent; for there is 4 juſt 
and due qumtĩty required for their working: then put in the other ingredients, 4s 
ſance and ſeaſoning, to help the principal to work more eafily and in due time. So we 
mingle ſweer things with unſavory, and with bitter, that it may ſmell and taſte well: 
for if we ſhould mingle onely unſavoury and bitter receits, they that we give it un- 
to would loath it, and their animal ſpirits would fo abhor it, that chough they took 
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it, yet it could not work in them So we meddle ſoft and hard things together, 
chat they may go down more pleaſantly, Sometimes there is ſo little in a receirgtþar 
the heat of the body waſtes it before it can work; here then is required a <reater 
quantity: for, this doth not hinder the working , but gives the natutat heat ſcme- 
what to feed upon, that inthe mean ſpace the recei may have fit time to work, As 
for example: If we would catch birds by bringing tt em to ſleep, here we mult take 
the Nut Methella, which is of that force, as to cauſe ſleep and heavine is of brain 
and let this be che ground of out mixtion: then to make ĩt more lively in work- 
ing, put thereto the juice of black Poppie, and che dregs ot wine: If it be too 
hard, and we would have it more liquid, that ſo it may fill out the pulſe or other 
baites which we lay ſor them; put thereto the juice of Mandrakes, and Hemlock, 
and an Ox gall: and that it may not be bitter or unſavoury, put hony, cheeſe or 
floure amongſt it, that ſo it may be fitter to be eaten: and when orce the birds have 
taſted of it, they lie down to ſleep on the ground, and cannot flie, but may be ta- 
ken with hands. The like muſt be obſerved in other things. 


CRHAP. XIX. 
How to find out the juſt weight of a mixture. 


wW E mult alſo have a ſpecial care to know the right miniſtringof a compound: and 
how to find out the juſt proportion of weight therein; for the goodneſs of the 
operation of things, conſiſts chiefly in the due proportion and meaiure of them: 
And unleſs the miation be every way perfect, it availeth little in working. Where 
fore the Antients were wont to obſerve not only in compounds, but alſo in Simples 
due weight and meaſure; and their experience hath left it unto us. If then thou 
beſtoweſt thy pains in this faculty, firſt thou muſt find out the weight of a ſimple 
Medicine, how much of it would ſerve ſuch a purpoſe as thou int endeſt; and to 
that, thou mult proporrionably frame thy compound, obſerving a due proportion, 
both in the whole and every part thereof. Let thy chief Simple, the ground of thy 
mixture, be half the weight, and the other ingredients altogether muſt be the other 
half; but how much of each of theſe other ingredients, that thou muſt gather by 
thy own conjecture: So then, thy whole compound muſt be but as much as if it were 
onely afimple receĩt; for we do not compound things, io make the receit grea· 
ter, either in quantity or in vertue, but only becauſe it ſnould be more ſpeedy in 
operation: It muſt alſo be conſidered, that the weights of mixtures and medicines 
- muſt vary proportionably, as the Countries and Climates vary: for this alters their 
operation, as we ſhewed before, Thon muſt therefore work adviſedly ; and as the 
operation of the Simples alrereth, ſo thou muſt alter their weięht. by puttirg to, 
and taking from, and wittily fitting all things, that they may effect that which 
thou wouldeſt. This is the reaſon, why in our experiments which we have ſer 
down hereafter,: we have deſcribed the parts thereof by their ſeveral weights: and 
leſt the divers names of weights ſhould hinder thy working, we have uſed thoſe 
weights and vames which Cornelius ( elſus uſed before us: for fo it 1s fitteſt for all 
mens ſatis faction. | 


s | - CHAP,XX. 
Bey Hon to prepare Simples. 


Aving ſhe wed the way how to cempound and find out: thejvſt we ięht of cur 
compoſition, it now ie mains we teach how to prepare Simples; which is a 
matter chiefly neceſſary for this work; and ęteateſt skill is ſeen in it. For the ope- 
rations of Simples, do not ſo much cor ſiſt in themſelves, as in the pteratirg of 
them; without which preparation, they work liule or nothing at all. There be 
many wayes to prepare Simples, to make them fitter for certain uſes, The welt u- 
ſual wayes are, Steepipg, Boiling, Burnipę, Pewning, Re ſolvir g into aſhes, Diſtil- 
ling, Drying, and ſuch like, To mace tate or ſteep ary thirgy is to drerch _ 
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ſoak it in liquor, that Ic may be throuchly wet both within and without, (> that the 
mote ſubtil and intimate part of it may be drained and ſqueezed out , and 
the grofler and earthly part be left behind, to receive that humour in the very 
middle, which we would have in it. Boiling we then ule, when we cannot other- 
wiſe well get out the juice of any thing: for by boiling we draw out of the centre 
into che circumference, when we cannot do it by ſteeping; though thereby the 
lighter vapouts may be reſolved. So we uſe to burn, to roſte, to pown things, that 
we may take away all their moiſture from them ; for by this means, they may the 
more eaſily be reſolved, and the ſooner converted into liquor, and the better 
mingled with other things to be put to them, So we rolte or broil things when o- 
therwiſe we cannot break them, that they might become duſt; yet alwayes we 
mult rake heed that we do not ſo burn them, as they may loſe their ſtrength , nor ſo 
boil things but only as they may de fitter to receive that ſubtil humor and quality, 
which we would convey into them. Diſtillat ion of things is uſed, as well to get out 
water that may be of greater ſtrength, therby to work more eaſily & handſomly;as alſo 
becauſe the ſlighter and more ſubt ile parts of Medicines are firreſt for us, the groſ- 
ſer parts muſt be caſt away, as being an hindrance to our purpoſe : and the like we 
muſt conceive of other operations. Theſe things I thought fitteſt for this work. He 
that would be inſtructed more at large herein, let him look into the books of Phy- 
ſitians. But let ns now proceed to further matters. | | 
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THE 


SECOND BOOK 
Natural Magick 


Shewing how living Creatures of divers kinds, may 


be mingled and coupled together, that from them, new, 
and yet profitable kinds of living Creatures may 
be generated. 


7 The PA OE Mu K. 


H. wandred beyond my bounds, in the conſideration of Cauſes and their Alli- 
ons ; which I thought fit to make the Subject of my firſt Pools it will be time to ſpeak; 
of thoſe Operations, which we have often promiſed, that we may not too long keep eff from 
them thoſe ingenious men that are very deſirous to know them, Since that we have ſaid, 
That Natural Magick is the top, and the compleat faculty or Natural Science, in han- 
Aling it, we will conclude within the compaſs of this Volume, whatſoever is High, Noble, 
Choice, and Notable, that is diſcovered in the large field of Natural Hiſtory, But that 
ve may perform this, Iſhall reduce all thoſe Secrets into their proper places; and that no- 
thing may be thruſt out of its own rank, 1ſhall follow the order of Sciences, Ard I ſhal 
firſt divide them into Natural and Mathematical Scituces; and I ſhaltbegen with the N- 
tural , for 1 hold that moſt convenient , that all may ariſe from thoſe things that are ſim- 
ple, and not ſo laborious, to Mathematical Sciences. 1 ſhall from Animals ſirſt proceed to 
Plants, and ſo by fteps to Minerals, and other works of Nature, I ſhall briefly deſcribe 
F ountains,alſo whence flow Springs; ard Iſhall annex thereto the Reaſons, and the Cauſes ;; 
that Induſtrious men made acquainted with this, may find out more of themſelves. And 
becauſe there are two generations of Animals and Plants, one of themſelves, the other by 
copulation : I ſhall firſt ſpeak, of ſuch as are bred without copulation, and next, of ſuch as 
proceed from copulation one with another, that we may preduce new living Creatures, ſuch 
& the former ages never ſaw, Iſhall begin therefore with Putrefaftion, becauſe that is the 
prineipſe to produce new Creatures; not ogely from the variety of Simples, but of mixed 
Bodies. Ithought fit to leave none out, though they be of ſmall account, ſince there is no- 
thing in Nature, appear it never ſo ſmall, wherein there is not ſomethirg to be adqmired. 


CHAP, 1, 
The firſt Chapter treateth of Putrefaction, and of a ſtrange manner of producing li- 


ving (Creatures. 
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tet mixt with earth; and the colder and fouler the water was, the unfitter it was for 
their generation. Diodorut, and many other good Philoſophers hold, tbat all lic ing 
Creatures did ariſe of put tefa gion. For whereas in the beginnirg ct the world, 
the Heavens, and Earth, and Elements wete ſe: ied in thæit na: ural places; the earth 
being left ſhmy and ſot in many places, and then dried and H ricken with the heat 
ot the dun, brought forth certain tumors and twellings in che ſurface and uppe:- 
molt parts: in theſe rumor; were contained and cheriſhed many putrefa ions and 
totten clode, covered over: with certain ſmali skins; chis pmritied fluff, being 
molliened with dew by night, and the Sun heating it hy day, after a cettain ſeaſon 
became ripe ; and the skins being broken; thence iſſued all kinds of living Crea- 
tures; whereof, they that had quickeſt heat, became birds; the eatthy ones be- 
came creeping beaſts; the wateriſn ones became fiſhes in the Sca; and they 
which were a mean, as it were, bet wixt all theſe, became walking- creatures. But 
the heat of the Sun Gill working upon the earth, hindered ic from begetting 
and bringing forth any more ſuch creatures; but then, ihe creatures before generated 
coupled together, and brought forth others like themſelves, Avicenna, in that work 
of his which he made of deluges and flouds; holds, that after the ęteat flouds that 
drowned the Earth, there was no mans ſeed; but then, man, and all living (rea- 
tures elſe, wete generated of rotten carcaſes, only by the vertue of the Sun : and 
therefore he ſuppoſeth, that the womb, and ſuch needful places framed by nature, 
for the better taſhioning of the infant, are not needfuil to the ptocteation of man. 
He proves his ſſertion by this, that mice, which ariſe of puttefaction, do couple 


together, and beget ſtore of young; yea, and ſetpents ate generated chiefiy of S/ 


womans hair. And in his book of living Creatures, he tels of a friend of his, 
that brought forth Scorpions after a ſtrange manner, and thoſe did beget other 
Scorpions, not imperfect, or unlike ro themſelves, but ſuch as did alſo procreate 
others. Averroes held, that the ſtars were ſufficient to generate imperfeR creatures; 
as mice, bars, moules, ard ſuch like, but not to generate Men, or Lions. And dai- 
ly experience teacheth us, that many living cteatutes cc me of the pmtified matter of 
the earth. And the Ancients ſuppoſing all things 10 be produced out of the earib, cal- 
led ĩt the mother of all; and the Greeks called it Dimitera. Ovid bath very ele- 
cantly ſer down this generation of putrefaction, under the fable of Pytho; tbat 
the earth brought forth of irs own accord, many living creatures of divers forms, 
the heat of the Sun enliving thoſe moiſtures that lay inthe tumors of the earth, like 
fertile ſeeds in the belly of their mother; for hear and moiſture being tempered to- 
gether, cauſeth generation. - So then, after the deluge, the earth being now 


moilt, the Sun workirg upon it, divers kinds of creatures were Eroveht forth, ſeme 
like the former, and ſome of a new ſhape. 


CMA p. II. : 
Of certain earthly ¶ reatures, which are gener ated ef utrefactior. 


Lants and living Creatures agree both in this, that ſcme of them axe generated 

of ſeed, and ſome of them Nature brings forth of ber own accord; without 
any ſeed of the ſame kind; ſeme out of putrified earth ard planis, as thoſe 
Creatures that are divided between the head and the belly; {ome out of the 
dew that lies upon leaves, as Canker-worms; ſome ont of the mud, as ſhel- 
creatures; and ſome our of living Creatures themſelyes, and the excrements 
of their parts, as lice, We will opely rehearſe ſome which the Ancients have 


fer down, that ſo we may alſo learn how to procreate new creatures. And firft, 
let us ſee, how ge 
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Mice are generated of putrefattion. 


Diadorus ſaich, that neer to the City Thebais in Egypt, when Nilus overflowing is 
paſt, the Sun heating the wet ground, the chaps of the earth ſend forth great fore 
of mice in many places; which aſtoniſheth men to ſee, that the fore-part of the mice 


' ſhould live and be moved, whereas their hinder patts are not yet ſhapen, Pliny ſaith, 


that after the ſwaging of Nilns, there are found little mice begun to be made of 
earth and water, their fore-parts living, and their hinder parts being nothing but 
earth, ¶Æliams ſaith that a little rain in Egypt, engenders many mice, which be · 
ing ſcattered everywhere in their fields, eat down their corn, and devour it: And fo 
ic is in Pontus; but by their prayers to God, they are conſumed, Macrobing and 
Avicenna ſay, that the mice ſo generated, do encreaſe exceedingly by coupling to- 
gether. Ariſtotle found out, that a kind of field · mice encre aſed wonderfully; ſo 
that in ſome places they did ſuddenly eat up whole fields of corn: inſomuch that 
many Husband · men appointing to reap their corn on the morrow, when they came 
with their reapers, found all their corn waſted. And as theſe mice are generated 
ſuddenly, ſo they are ſuddenly conſumed, in a few dayes ; the reaſon whereof can- 
not be ſo well aſſigned. Pliny could not find how it ſhonld be; for neither could 
they be found dead in the fields, neither alive within the earth in the winter time. 
Diodorus and e/£lianu write, Thar theſe field-mice have driven many people of Ita- 
ly out of their own Countrey : they deſtroyed Colas, a City of Hetrutia: many came 
to Troas, and thence drove the inhabitants. Theophraſtus and Varro write, That mice 
alſo made the inhabitants of the Iſland Gyarus to forſake their Country; and the 
like is reported of Heraclea in Pontus, and of other places. Likewile alſo 


Frogs are wonder fully generated of rotten duſt and rain ; 


for a Summer ſhowre lighting upon the putrified ſands of the ſhere, and duſt of 
high-wayes, engenders frogs. e/£ Lana, going from Naples in Italy, ro Pmeoli, ſaw 
certain frogs, that their fore - parts moved and went upon two feet, while yer their 
hinder parts were unfaſhioned, and drawn after like a clot of dirt: and Ovid 


aich, one part lives, the other is: earch ſtill: and again, mud engenders frogs that 


ſomerimes lack feet. The generation of them is ſo eaſie, and ſudden, that ſome 
Write it bath rained ſrogs ; as if they were gendred in the Air, Phylarchus in Athe- 
naus Writes ſo; and Heragobdes Lembus writes, that it rained frogs about Dardany 
and Pœonia, fo plentifully, that the very wayes and houſes were full of them: 
and therefore the ĩiphabitants, though for a few daies ar the firſt they endured it, 
killing the frogs, and ſhutting up their houſes, yer afterward when they ſaw it was 
to no purpoſe, but they could neither uſe water, nor boil meat, but frogs: would be 
in it, nor ſo much as tread upon the ground for them, they quite forſook their coun» 
tries, as Diodorus and Euſtathius write. The people Autharidæ in Theſpratia, were 


driven out of their Country, by certain imperfect frogs that fell from heaven. But 
it is a ſtrange thing that | 4 


Red Toads are generated of dirt, and of womens flowers. 


In Dariene, a Province of the new world, the air is moſt unwholeſome, the place 
being muddy and full of ſtinking mariſhes;nay, the village is ir ſelf a mariſh, where 
Toads are preſently gendred of the drops wherewith they water their houſes, 3s 
Peter Martyr writes. A Toad is likewiſe generated of a duck that bath lyen rotting 
under the mud, as the verſe ſhews which is aſcribed to the duck ; When I am rotten 
in the earth, I brivg forth Toads : happily becauſe they and I both, are moiſt and 
foul creatures, Neither is it hard to generate Toades of womens putri 

flowers z for women do breed this kind of carte], together with their children, as 


Celins Aurelianu and Plateariu call them, frogs , toads, lyzards , and ſuch like: 


and the women of Salerivm, in times paſt, were wont to uſe the juice of 
Parſley and Leeks, at the beginnipg of their conception, and eſpecially about the 
time of their quickening, there 


dy to deſtroy this kind of vermin with them. A certain 
woman 
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woman lately married, being in all mens judgement great with child, bronght forth 
in ſtead of a child, four Creatures like co frogs, and after had her ew health, Buc 
this was a kind of a Moon-calf. Paracelſus ſaid, that if yon cut a ſerpent in pieces, 
and hide him in a veſſel of glafſe, under che mud, there will be gendred many 
worms, which being nouriſhed by the mud, will grow every one as big as a Serpent; 
ſo that of oue ſerpent may be an hundred generated: and the like be holds of other 
creatures. I will not gainſay it, but only thus, that they do not gender the ſame ſcr- 
pents. And ſo, he aich, you may make them of 3 womans flowers; and fo, he laich, 
you may generate a Baſilisk, that all ſhall die which look upon him: but this is 
a ſtark lie. It is evident alſo, that 


 Serpeuts may he generated of mans marrow, of the hairs of a menſiruens woman, 
. of A hor (e- tail or mane. 


We read, that in Hungary, by the River Theiſa, Serpents and Lyzards did breed in 
mens bodies, ſo that three thonſand men died of ir, Pliny writes, that abeur the be- 
ginsipg of the wars againſt the Mari, a maid- ſervant broughtforth a ſerpest. Avi- 
cermln;his book of deluges, writes, that ſerpents are gendred of womens hairs e- 
ſpecially, becauſe chey are naturally moiſter and longer then mens, We have expe- 
rienced alfo, chat che hairs of 4 horſes mane laid in the waters, will become ſer- 
pents: and our friends have tried the ſame, No man denies but that ſetpents 
are calily gendred of mans fleſh, eſpecially of his marrow. Æliamus ſaith, that 
4 dead mans back-marrow being putriſied, becomes a ſerpent: and ſo of the 
meckelt living Creacure ariſes che molt ſavage: and that evil mens back-bones 
do, breed ſuch monſters after death; Ovid ſhews, that many hold ir for a truth. 
Pliny received it of many reports, that Snakes gendred of the marrow of mens 
backs. Writers alſo ſhew, 


Her a Scorpion may be generated of Bafil. 


Florentinus the Grecian ſaith, That Baſil chewed and laid in the Sun, will e 
ſerpents. Pliny addeth ; that if you rub ic, and cover it with 2 Rone, it will be- 
come à Scorpion; and if you chew ix, and lay ir in the Sun, ic will bting forth worms, 
And ſome ſay, that if you a handful of Baſil, together wich ten Crabs or (re- 
viſes, all the Scorpions thereabouts will come unto it. Atirerm cells of a ſtrange 
kind of producing a Scorpion; but Galen denies it to be true. But the body of a 
Crab-fiſh is ſtrangely turned into a Scorpion: Pliay ſaith, that while the Sun is in the 
ſign Cancer, if the bodies of thoſe fiſhes lie dead upon the Land, they wil be turned 
into Scorpions. Ovid ſaith, if you rake off the Crabs arms, and hide the ret in the 
ground, it will be a Scorpion, There is alſo a 


Creatnre that lives but one day, bred in vineger; 


as Elia writes; and it is called Ephemerus, becauſe ic lives but one days ĩt is 
gendred of the dregs of ſowre wine; and av ſoon as the veſſel is open, chat it comes 
into the light, preſently it dies, The River Hippanis, abont the ſolſlitial daies, yields 
certain little husks, whence iſſue forth certain four-footed birds, which live and flie 
about till noon, but pine away as the Sun draws downward, and die at the Sun-ſer- 
bh ; 15 8 they live but one day, they are called Hemerobion, a daies- | 
. thi | * 


q 4 
. 


Pjrigenes be generated in the fire; 


Certain little flying beaſts, ſo called, becauſe they live and are nouriſhed in the fire 
and yet they flie up and down in the Air, This is ſtrange; bur that is more ſtrange, 
= as r as ever they come out of the fixe, into any cold air, preſeacly they die. 
Likewiſe the 


Salamander 
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Salamander is gendred of the water; 


for the Salamander it ſelf genders nothing, neither is there any male or ſethale 
amovelt them, nor yet amongtt Eeels, nor any kind elſe ; which doth not generate 
of chemſelves either egge or young, as Pliny noteihi. But now we will ſpeak of 4 
molt excellent generation, vamely, how en 


102 


Bees are generated of an Ox. ä a i M163 & 


eAlianus writes, That Oxen are commodions many wayes ; amongſt the reſt, this 
is one exccilent commodity, that being dead, there may be generated of them a 
very profitable kind of Creatners, namely Bees, Ovid faith it, that as all. put rified 
bodies ate turned into ſome ſmall living Creatuers, ſo Oxen putrified do generate 
Bees. Plorentinus the Grecian ſaith, that Jubas King of Africa, taught how to make 
Bees in a wooden Ark, Democritus and Varro ſhew a cruel manner of making Bees 
in a houſe: but it ĩs a very ready way, Chuſe a houſe ten cubits high, and ten cu- 
bits broad, ſquare every way: but let there be but one entrance into it, and fout 
windows, on each ſide one. Put in this room an Ox, about two or three years old; 
let him be fat and fleſhy: then ſer to him a company of luſty fellows, to beit him 
ſo cruelly, chat they kill him wich their cudgels, and break his bones wichal: but 
they muſt take great heed that they draw no blood of him, neither mult they 
ſtrike him too fiercely at the firſt : After this, ſtop up all the paſſages of the Ox, his 
nolirils, eyes, mouth, and neceflary places of evacuation, with fine linen clonts 
beſmeared with pitch: Then caſt a great deal of honey under him, being laid wich 
his face upwards, and let them all go forth, and danbe up the door and the windows 
with chick lome, ſo that no wind, nor Air can get in. Three weeks after, open 
the room, and let the light and the Air come in, except there where the wind 
would blow in too violently. And when you ſee that the matter is throngh cold, 
and hath taken air enough, then ſhut up the door and windows as before. About 
eleven daies after, open it again, and you ſhall find the room full of Bees clotted to- 
gether, and nothing of the Ox remaining, beſide the horns, the bones and the 
Hair, They ſay that the Kings of the companies are generated of the brain, the o- 
ther of the fleſh, but the chief Kings of all, of the marrow ; yet thoſe that come 
of the brain, are moſt of them greater, handſomer, and better - coloured then the 
reſt. When you open the room firit, you ſhall find the fleſh turned into ſmall, white, 
and unperſect creatures, all of the ſame ſhape, but as yet only growing, and not 
moving. Afterward, at the ſecond opening, you may ſee their wings grown, the 
right colour of Bees in them, and how they fit about their Kings, and flutter about, 
eſpecially toward the windows, where they would enjoy their deſired light. Bur 
it is beſt to let them light by the windows every other day. This ſame experiment, 
Virgil hath very elegantly fer down inthe ſame manner. Now as the beſt kind of 
Bees are generated of a young Ox, ſoa more baſe kind of them is brought forth 
of che deadfleſh of baſer creatures; v/Z£lians ſaith, „ 


That Waſpes are generated of an Horſe ; 


when his carcaſe is puttified, the marrow of him brings forth Waſpes ; a ſwift kind 
of fowl, from a ſwift kind of beaſt, Ovid ſaith, that Hornets are thence generated 
and Jſodore derives crabronem à cabog id eſt caballo, a hornet of a horſe, becauſe they 
are bronghr forth of horſes. Pliny and Virgil ſay, that Waſpes and horrets both, are 
generated of rhe fleſh of dead horſes, In Jike manner DL 
> 01, nat ost LIK Tots | i | I 


Drones' come of Muller, 
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25 Iſodore affirmeth: and the Droneis called Fucr quaſi Fagos, becauſe he eats 


that which he never laboured for. But others hold that Locuſts, and not Drones, are 
geperated of Males fleſh, So alſo, of the baſeſt beaſt cometh the baſeſt fow! : 


The Beetle is generated of the eAſs, 


25 Pliny writes, I/iodore ſaith, they come of ſwiſt dogs: Mlianus ſaith, they have 
no female, but lay their ſeed in a clot of earth for 28 dayes, and then brine forth 
young out of it. 


CH AP. III. 
Of certain Birds, which are generated of the Putrefaction of Plants. 


OG Magnus, in the deſcription of the North - countries of Europe, reports, that 

about Scotland, there be certain birds generated of the fruit of a Tree. Munſter 
ſaith, there be certain Trees which bring forth a fruit covered over with leaves; 
which, if it fall into the water under ut, at the right ſeaſon, it lives, and becomes 
2 quick bird, which is called 4 arborea. Neither is this any new tale; for the 
artiept Coſmographers, eſpecially Saxo Grammaticus mentions the ſame Tree. Late 
Writers report, That not onely in Scotland, but in the River of Thames alſo by 
London, there ts a kind of Shel-fiſh inarwo-leayed ſhell, that hath a foot full of 
plaits and wrivkles : theſe fiſh are little, round, and outwardly white, ſmooth and 
brittle ſhelled, like an Almond ſhell ; inwardly they are great bellied, bred as it 
were of moſs and mud: they commonly ſtick on the keel of ſome old Ship, where 
they hang together like Mnſhrome-ttalks, as if they were thereby nouriſhed. Some 
ſay, they come of worms, ſom: of the boughs and branches of Trees which fall in- 
to the Sea; ff any of theſe be caſt upon ſhore, they die; bur they which ate ſwal- 
lowed ſtill into rhe Sea, live, and get out of their ſhell, and grew to be ducks or ſuch 
like birds. Geſrer ſaich, that in the Iſlands Hebrides, the lame 


Birds are generated of putrified wood, 


If you caſt wood into the dea, firſt after a while there will certain worms breed in ir, 
which by lictle and little become like ducks, in the head, feet, wings and feathers; 
and at Jength ęrow to be as big as Geeſe: and when they are come to their full 
orowth, they flie about in the Air, as other birds do. As ſoon as the wood begins 
fir to be putrified, there appears a great many wormes, {cme unſhapen, others be- 
ing in ſome parts perfect, ſome having feathers, and ſome none, Paracelſus ſaith; As 
the yelk and white of an egge, becomes a chick by the heat of an Hen; fo a bird 
burnt to aſhes, and ſhut up in a veſſel of glaſs, and fo laid under the mixen, will 
become a ſlimy humour; and then, if ic be laid under a Hen, is enlived by her 
hear, and reitored to her ſelf like a Phœnix. Ficimu teporteth, and he had it out of 
Albertus, That there is a certain bird, much like a Black- bird, which is generated of 


the putrefaction of Sage; which receives her life and quickning from the general 
Ufe of the whole world, 


CHAP, IV. 
Of Certain fiſhes which are generated of putrefaftion. 


Hin firſt ſpoken of earthly Creatures, and then of Fowles; now we will 
ſpeak of Filhes ſo generated. And firſt how 


Eeles are generated. 


- Amongſt them there is neither male or female, nor egges, not any copulation ; rol 
thet 
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ther was there ever ſeen in any of them, any paſſage fit to be a womb, They have bred 
ole times in cerram muddy pools, even after ail the water and mud bath been gone; 
only by rain-water : neither indeed do they ever breed without rain, though they 
have never fo much water othetwiſe; for it is the rain, both that begets and nou- 
liſhes chem, as Ariſtotle vriies, They are alſo generated of putrified things. Ex- 
petience hath proced, that a dead horſe thrown into a ftanding pool, hath brought 
torch gieat ſtore of Ecles; and the like hath been done by the carcaſes of other 
creatures. Ariſtotle laitbh, they are generated ot the garbage of the earth, which he 
laicb, ariſeth in the dea, in Rivers, ard in pools,by reaſon chiefly of putrefaQion;bur 
It atiies in the Sea by reaſon of reeds ; in Pools and Rivers, it ariſes by the banks- 
fide, ſot there the heat is more forcible ro cauſe puttefaction. Ard a friend of mine 
filled certain wooden veſſels with water, and Reeds, and ſome other water-herbs, 
and ſet them in the open Air, having fiſt covered them with a weighty fone, and ſo 
in ſhort time generated Eeles, Such is the generation of 


Groundlings out of ſome and froth, 


which iſh the Sreeks call Aphya, becauſe rain breeds it. Many of them breed of 
the ſome that riſes out of the ſandy chanel, that ſtill goes and comes at all times, 
ill at laſt it is diflolved ; ſo that this kind of f ſn breeds all times of the year, in ſha- 
dowy and warm places, when the ſoyl is heated; as in Attica, neer to Salamnia, 
and in Marathon, where Themiſtacles got his famous victory. In ſcme places, this 
fiſh breeds of feme by the help of the rain; and ſwims on the top of the water in 
the fome, as you ſce little wormes creep on the top of mud. Athenæus faith, This 
fiſh is conſecrated to Venus, becauſe ſhe alſo comes of the froth of the Sea, whence 
ſhe is called Aphrodites, Mlianus ſaith, Theſe fiſhes neither do beget, nor are be- 
gotten, but only cc me of mud: for when dirt is clotted together in the Sea, ir 
waxes very black and ſlimy, and then receives heat and life after a wonderful man- 
ner, and ſo is changed into very many living Creatures, and namely into Ground- 
lings. When the waves are too boiſtrous for him, he hides himſelf in the clift of ſcme 
rock; neither doth he need any food. And Oppianus makes the very ſame deſcri- 
pt ĩon of them, and of their generation. There is a kind of theſe fiſhes, called a 
Mullet - Groundling, which is generated of mud and of ſand, as hath been tried 
in many mariſh places, amoneſt the reſt in Gindus; where in the Dog-daies, the 
Lakes being dried up, ſo that the mud was hard; as ſcon as ever they began to be 
ſull of rain- water again, were generated little fiſhes, a kind of Mullets, about 
the bigneſs of little Cackrels, which had neither ſeed nor egge in them. And in 
ſome parts of Aſia, at the mouth of the Rivers into the Sea, ſome of a bigger ſize are 
generated. And as the Mullet-groundling comes of mud, or of a ſandy lome, as 


Ariſtotle writes; ſo it is to be thought, that the Cackrel-groundlivg comes thereof 
allo, It ſeems too, that | 


A (arpe is. generated of putreſaction, 


Eſpecially of the putrified mud of ſweet water: for it is experienced, that in cer- 
tain Lakes, compaſſed about with Hills where there is no Well, nor River, to moiſten 
it, but only the rain, after ſome few ſhowers, there hath been great ſtore of fiſh, 
eſpecially Carps: but there are ſome of this kind gererated by copulation, There 
are alſo in certain particular Lakes, particular kinds of fithes, as in the Lemane, and 
the Benacian Lakes, there be divers kind of Carpes, andother ſuch fiſhes. Likewiſe 
there are certain 


Earthly fiſhes generated of putrefattion: 


Plixy reports, that in Paphlagonia, they dig out of deep ditches, certain earthly 
tſl.es very good to be eaten; and it is ſo in places where there is ro ſiandipg wa- 
ier; and he wonders that they ſhould be generated without copulation : but ſure- 


ly 
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ly it is by vertue of ſome moiſture, which he aſcribes to the Wells, becauſe in ſome 
of them fiſhes are found. Likewile 


Shel fiſh are generated of the frothy mud, 


or elſe meerly of the ſalt- water; for they have neicher ſeed, nor male, nor female; 
the hardneſſe and cloſeneſſe of their ſhels, hindering all things from touching or rub- 
bing their inward parts, which might be fit for generation, Ariſtotle ſaith, they 
breed all of themſelres; which appears by this, that oſt - times they breed in Ships, 
of a forthy mud puttified: and in many places, where no ſuch thing was befote, many 
ſhel-fiſhes have bred, when once the place waxed muddy, for lack of moiſture. And 
that theſe fiſhes emic no ſeed or generative matter, ic appears, becauſe that when the 
men of Chios had brought out of Lesbos many Oyſters, and caſt them into Lakes 
neer the Sea, there were found no more then were caſt in; onely they were ſome- 
what greater. So then Oyſters are generated in the Sea, in Rivers and in Lakes, and 
therefore are called Limnoſtrea, becanſe they breed in muddy places. Oppsanu: 
wrices alſo, tht they have neither male nor female, but are generated of themſelves 
and their pwn accord, without the help of any copulation, So the fiſh called Orti- 
ca , and the Purple, and Muſcles, and Scallops, and Perwinkles, and Limpins, and 
all Shel-fiſh are generated of mud: for they cannot couple together, but live only 
as plants live, And look how the mud differs, lo doth it bring forth different 
kinds of fiſhes : durty mud genders Oyſters, ſandy mud Perwinkles, the mud in the 
Rocks breedeth Holoturia, Lepades, and ſuch-like. Limpins, as experience hath 
ſh:wed, have bred of rotten hedges made to fiſn by; and as ſoon as the hedges were 
gone, there have been found no more Limpins. 


CAP. V. 
That new kinds of living Creatures may be generated of divers beaſts, by carnal 


Copu/ation. 


W E have ſnewed that living Creatures are generated of putrefaction: now we will 
ſhew, that ſundry kinds of beaſts coupling together, may bring forth new kinds 

of Creatures, and theſe alſo may bring forth others; fo that infinite monſters may 
be daily gendred : for whereas Ariſtotle faith, that Africk alwayes brings forth ſome 
new thing the reaſon thereof is this, becauſe the Country being in moſt places dry, 
divers kinds of beaſts come out of ſundry quarters thither, where the Rivers were, 
and there partly for luſt, and partly by conſtraint, coupled together, and fo gendred 
divers monſtrous Creatures. The Antients have ſer down many ſuch generations, 
and ſome are lately deviſed, or found out by chance; and what may be hereafter, let 
men of learning judge, Neither let the opinions of ſcme Philoſophers ſtay us, which 
hold that of two kinds divers in nature, a third cannot be made, unlike to either 
of the parents; and that ſome Cteatures do not gender at all, as Males do not: for 
we ſee, that, contrary to the firli of theſe their poſitions, many Creatures are gene- 
rated of kinds divers in nature, and of theſe are generated others, to the — 
conſeryation of this new kind; as hath been tried in many Villages, that divers kinds 
coupling together, have brought forth other new kinds, differing from their proge- 
vicors every day more and more, as they multiply their copulations, till at length 
they are ſcarce in any thing like the former. And againſt their ſecond Poſition, we 
. mult not think that the one example of Mules not gendring, ſhould prejudice the 
common courſe of other creatures. The commiliions or copulations, have divers 
uſes in Phyſick, and in Domeſtical affairs, and in hunting: for hereby many proper- 
ties are conveyed into many Creatures, Firſt, we will rehearſe thoſe experiments, 
which the Antients have deſcribed, and then thoſe which new Writers have recor- 
ded, and our ſelves have ſeen in divers Countries. And by this, the ingenions Rex- 
der may find out others. But firſt I will relate certain obſervations, which Ariſto- 
tle and others have preſcribed, that this kind of generation may be more eaſily 
H wronghr, 
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wrought, Firſt, the creatures thus coupled, mult be of an equal pitch; for if there 
be great oddes in their bigneſſe, they cannot couple: a dog and a wolf, a Lion 
and a Panther, an Aſſe * a Horſe, a Partridge and a Hen, are of one bigneſſe, and 
therefore may couple together; but a Horſe and a Dog, or a Mare and an Elephant, 
or a Hen and a Sparrow cannot,Secondly, they mult have one and the ſame ſpace to 
bring forth in: for if one of them bring forth in twelve moneths, and the other 
in fix, then the young will be ripe by one ſide, hen it is but half ripe by the other, 
A dog muſt have two moneths, and a horſe mult have twelve: and che Philoſopher 
Aith, no creature can be born, except he have his full time. So then a dog cannot 
be born of a man, nor a Horſe of an Elephant, becauſe they differ in the time of 
their bearing. Again, the creatures which we would thus couple, muſt be one as 
luſtful as the other : for a chaſte creature, that uſeth coition but once a year, if he 
have not his female at that time, he loſeth his appetite before he can fancy any other 
mate: but thoſe which are full of luſt, will eagerly couple with another kind as well 
as their own, Among four-tooted bea(}s, a dog, à goat, a ſwine, an aſs, be molt la- 
ſcivious; among birds, part ridges, quailes, dove, ſparrow s. Moreover, they mult be 
coupled at ſuch a time as is fit for generation : for Nature hath preſcribed certain 
times and ages fir for that work, The common time, is the Spring; for then almoſt 
all Creatures are prone to luſt. The ages of them muſt likewiſe be fit: for the ge- 
nerative power comes to creatures, at a ſet age. Neither of them mult be barren, nor 
weak, nor too young; for then their ſeed is unfit for generation: but both of them, 
if it may be, in the prime of their beſt age and ſtrength. If any creatures want appe- 
tite thereunto, there be many lights, whereby we may 


Male them eager in luſt. 


And if the female do caſt out the ſeed, there be means to make her hold it it. Pro- 
vokements to luſt there are mary ſet down by Writers, and ſome uſual with us. Æ- 
lianus writes, that keepers of ſheep, and goats, and Mares, do beſmear their hands 
with ſalt and nitre, and then rub the generative parts of them in the time of their 
coition, for their more luſtſul and eager performance of that action. Others be- 
ſmear them with pepper, others with ncttles ſeed, others wich mytrh and nitre; all 
of them kindle the appetite of the female, being well rubbed therewith, and make 
her ſtand to her male. The He. goats, if ycu beſmear their chin, and their noſtrels 
with ſweet ointment are thereby much enclined to luſt; and contrariwile, if you tie 
a thred about the middle of their tail, they are nothing ſo eager of copulation, 4b. 
ſrius ſhewerh, that if you wipe off (ome nature or ſeed of a mare, and therewich 
beſmear the noſtrils of a Stallion horſe, it will make him very luſtful. Dydimas ſaich, 
that if Rams, or any other beaſts feed, upon the herb Milk-wort, they will become 
both eager to Juſt, and ſtronger forthe act of copulation. Pliny ſheweth, that Onions 
encreaſe deſire of copulation in beaſts, as the herb Rotcher doth in men. The She- 
als, holds the ſeed within her the better, if preſently after copulation ſhe be well 
beaten, and her genitories beſprinkled with cold water, to make her run after it 
Many ſuch helps are recorded by choſe who have written the hiſtories of living 
— 2 | 


CAP. VI. 


How there may be Dogs of great courage, and divers rare properties, generated of divers 
kinds of Beaſts, | 


E will firſt ſpeak of Dogs, as being a moſt familiar creature with us, and ſuiting 
with many bealts, in bigneſſe, in like time of breeding; and beſides, being al- 
wayes ready for copulation, and very lecherous, ofr-rimes coupling with beaſts of - 
far divers kind, and ſo changerh his ſhape and faſhion, leaverh the bad qualities of 
his own kind, and is made fitter to hunt, to keep any thing from ſpoil, to play or make 
ſport, and for divers other uſes. And firſt, how 
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A ſirong Indian- dog may be gener ated of a Vygre. 
(I 7 E 4 8 2 ad. "16 g 
285 called by ſome, a Maſiise; by othets a Warrior, ct a Hircan · Dog. Ariſtotl? 
calls them Indian- dogs, ard ſaich, they are generated of a Dog and aA ygte; and 
elſe where, of a dog and another wilde beatt, but he names it not. Pin write“; 
that the Indians intending to generate dogs of Tygres, te the She-tygres in tue 
woods about iutting time ; and dogs coupling wich them epgendet young: but the 
firſt and ſecond births they care not for, as being too fierce; but the third the; 
bring up, as beipg milder and fictet for their uſes. lian telates the ſtory of this 
kind of Dogs, out of Iadian Writers: ihat the ſtouteſt Bitches, and ſuch as ate 
iwiſteſt to run, and beſt to hunt, are by the ſbepberds tied io cettain Trees within 
the Tygres walk: as ſoon as the Tygres light upon them, if they have not before 
met with their prey, they devour them; but if they be full of meat, and hot in luſt, 
then they couple with the Bitches; and ſo generate, not a Tygre, but a dog, their ſecd 
degenerating into the mothers kind. And theſe dogs thus gendred, ſcorn to hunt 
2 Boar, ot an Hart; but a Lion they will ſet gallantly upon. A Noble man of In- 
dia made trial of the valor of theſe dogs, before Alexander the Great, on this 
manner: firſt, he ſer an Hart before him; but the Dog ſcorning the Hart, flir- 
red not at him; bext, a Boar, bit neither ſlirred hie ar the Boar; after bat a Bear, 
but he ſcorned the Bear too: laſt of all, a Lion; then the Dog ſee ing that he had an 
even match in hand, roſe up very furiouſly, and run upon the Lion, and took bim 
by the throat, and flifled bim. Theb the Indian that ſhewed this ſport, and knew 
well this Dogs valcur, firſt cut eff his tail; but the Dog cared not for bis tail, in 
compariſon of the Lion which he had in bis mouth: next, he cut oft one of t is 
legs; but the Dog held faſt his hold ſt ill, as if it had been none of his legs: after 
. that, be cauſed another of kis legs to be broken; but the Dog 611] kept bis hold: 
after that, his third leg, and yet ſtill he kept bis hold: after that, bis ſourth leg, and 
yet the Dog was ſtill as fierce upon the Lion, as at the firſt: Nay, when laſt of all 
his head was cut eff fre m his body, yet ſtill ĩt uck faſt by the teeth in the fame place, 
where he rook his fiſt hold. Alerander ſeeĩg this, was much gricved ſer ite 
Dogs death, and greatly amazed at his valour, that he would rather ſrfferbis life, 
then his courage to be taken frem bim. The Indian perceiving that, ga e 10 Alex- 
ander four ſuch Dogs; and he received them as a great Preſent, ard accepted them 
- gladly and thankfully : and moreover, rewarded the Indian that gave them, wich 
. aPrincely recompence. This ſame ſtory Fhiles alſo writes. But Diode rus Sicmlns 
and Strabo, ſay that Sopithes a King, gave Alexander an hundred and fifty. of theſe 
Dogs, all very kugeand firong, and uſually coupling wuh Tygres. And Pollux 
writes the ſame, And Plutark deſcribes the Indian-dog, and bis fight before Aleæ- 
ander, as it is before related: Pliny Writes, that the Kirg of Albania gave Alexar- 
er a great Deg, wherewith he was much delighted: but when he brought the Dog, 
ßitſt Bears, then Peats, and iber Deer, and {aw he would rot icuch them, being 
much c ffended that ſo great a body ſhould have ſo litile cenrage, he cauſed him 10 
be killed. The King that gare bim, bearing this, ſent him another, and wirhal char- 
ged the Meſſenger, that he ſhould not be tryed in ſmall matches, but either wiih a 
Lion or an Elephant. So then, Alexander caniſed a Lion to be fer before him, and 
preſently the Dog killed him: afterward he tried him with an Elephant; and the 
Dog briſtled and barked at him, and aflaulted him ſo artificially every way, till the 
Flephsre was giddy wih ining abcut, and ſo fell downand was killed. Gratizs 
- mrices of this kind of dogs, thus generated of a Bitch and a Tygre. There is alſo 
another kind of Dogs | 
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Generated of a Lion. 


And theſe are ſtrong Dogs, and good Hunters, Pollux ſaith, that Arcadian Dogs 
firſt came of a Dog and 4 Lion, and are called Lion-dogs, And Cœlius writes che 
ſame : and Oppiamu commends the Arcadian Doge, and thoſe of Tegea, which is a 
Town of Acadia, This is alſo | | 


A ſtrong and fwiſt Dog, gendred of a kind of Wolf called Thos, 


which, #s Ariforle writes, is in all his entrails lik a Wolfs; and is a flrong 
beaſt, ſwifr, and is wont to encounter the Lion. Phyy faith, it is a kind of Wolf : 
Heſjchins ſaith, it is like a Wolf; Herolloria, chat it is gendred in Africa: Sof 
calls them Ethiopian Wolves : Nearchuu calls theſe beaſts Tygres, and faith there be 
divers kinds of chem, Wherefore Gratius ſaith, that dogs generated of theſe Thoes, 
are ſtrong, and fir to hunt ; aud calls them halt-ſavage, as coming of a time Dog, 
and a ſavage kind of Wolf. There is alſo a * | 


Dog called Crocuta, gendred of a Dog and a Wolf. 


Pliny faith,” that theſe Dogs break all things with their teeth, and preſently devour 
them. As the Indians join Tygres, ſo do the Gaules join Wolves and Dogs together; 
every herd of Wolves there, hath a Dog for their Ring- leader. In che Country 
of Cyrene in Libya, Wolves do couple with Dogs, as Ariſtotle and Pollux write. 
Galen in his book concerning the uſe of Parts, writes, that a Bitch may conceive by 
a He. wolf, and ſo the She-wolf by a Dog, and rerain each others ſeed, and ripen ic 
to the bringing forth of both kinds, Diodorus ſaith, that the dog which the Erhiopi 
an calls Crocuta, is a compound of the Nature of a Dog and a Wolf; When M. 
us was hunting, one of his dogs eagerly purſued aſhe-wolf, and overtaking her, 
gan to line her, changing his fierceneſſe into juſt. Allerus fairhy that the great 
Dog called a Maſtive, is gendred of a Dog and a Wolf. I my felf faw t Rome, a 
dog generated of · a wolf; and at Naples, a ſhe-Wolf of a dog. Ovid ſaich, that 
the dog Nape was conceived of a Wolf; and Ovid und Vigil both, mention the 
dog Lyciſca, which, as I#ore writes, ire generated of wolves and dogs coupling 
ther. Cœlius calls. theſe dogs Chaotndes ; being gendred of 4 kind of wolf 
called Chaos, as ſome ſappoſe, hence they have chut Hams, Bm if we would ge- 
nerate ſwiſt dogs, as Grey-honnds, we muſſ join dogs with fome fwWift beaſts. Rx, 
couple dogs and foxes together, and they ill een. bez 


» 
— 
* 
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Gender [wiſe Dogs, called Liecedimienian Dogs, aaa; 5 


Ariſtotle, and out of him ales, report, that beaſts may couple together, though 
they be of a divers kind; ſo that their nature do not much differ, and they be of a 
like bigneſſe, and thereby ſutable for theit times of breeding and bringing forth, 
as it is bet wirt dogs and wolves; of both which, are gendred ſwift dogs, called 
Lacedæmoni an dogs: the fitſt births are of both kinds; but in time, after ſundr 

interchangeable generitions, they take after the dam, and follow the kind of the 
female. Pollux ſaith, Thete are called Alopecidæ, fox- dogs; as Xeophon allo 
writes of them, and makes them to be hunting dogs: and ſurely rhe beſt ad 
ſwifteſt hußting dogs, as Grey-hounds, are long · hen ded, and ſturp-ſnoued, as 
foxes are, Heſychins and Vari call them Dog - foxes. But now, if we would gene · 
rate a kind of | how 

Swift Dogs, and ſtrong withal, 


we muſt make a medley of ſundry kinds of dogs together; as a Maſſive and a Grey - 
hound gender a ſwift, and withal a ſtrong dog, is &riſtotle writesꝛor elſe couple a dog 
with a wolf, or wich a Lion; for both theſe mixtions have Hunts- men mn the 

ormer 
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former, to amend certain natural defects in one kind; and the latter, to make their 
dogs ſtronger for the game, and craſtier to eſpie and take advantages as commonly, to- 
gether with the properties of the body, the qualities of the mindare derived into the 
young ones, Ovid mentions ſuch mungrels amongſt Acteomt dogs: and Oppi anus 
in his book of Hunting, counſels to join in che Spting- time, divers dogs together, if 
we deſire ro have any excellent parts in any zi as the dogs of Elis, with them of Arca» 
dia; the dogs of Crete, with them of Pannonia; Thracians, with them of Caria ; 
Lacedzmoniatis, with thetn' of Tuſcia ; and Sarmatĩan dogs, with Spaniſh dogs. Thus 
we ſee, how to generate a dog as ſtomackful as a Lion, 25 fierce as a Tygte, as craf- 
ty as a fox, as ſported as a Leqpard, and as tavenous as a Wolf, 


CMA pP. VII. 
f Han to generate pretty little dogs to play with, 


Ecauſe a dog is fach 2 Farhiilizr creature wich man, therefore we will ſhew 
tow to generate and bring up a little dog, and one that will be play-full, Firſt 
of the genetition 


Of lirth Dogs. 


In times paſt, women Were wont to eſteem little dogs in great price, eſpecially ſuch 
as came from Malta the Iſland ſnuate in the Adriitical Seay, meer to Riguſus. Cal- 
Iinachws terms them Melitenn dogs. And Ariſtotle in His Problems, ſhews the 
mander of their generation; where he queflioheth, Why amoügſt living creatures 
of the ſume kind, fore hiye grenter, 00 Wine have ſmaller bödies; and gives 
thereof a double resſon: one, is the ſtraightbeffe of che place wherein they are, 
kept the other, is the ſcxiceneſſe of their npurihmem : and ſome have attempted 
to Jefſen the beds df them, even after che birth 3 as they Which nouriſh up lit- 
ile whelps in ſmall cages : for chetebythey ſhorten and leſſen their bodies; but 
their parts are prettily well knit together, as appears in Melitæan dogs: for nature 
performes her work, not withſta ding the place, Arhencus writes, that the Syba- 
rices were much delighted with Melitæan dogs, which are ſuch in the kind of dogs, 
as DWirfes dre Wong men. They are much made of, and daincily kept, rather 
for pleaſure then for any uſe, Thöſe that Ate choſen for ſuch a purpoſe, are of the 
{nile pireh, no bieger at theit beſt growth then a mouſe, in body well ſet, having 
2\kile head, à mill yg the nife tutuing upward, bended ſo forthe purpoſe when 
they were young; long ears, ſhort legs, narrow feet, rail ſomewhat long, a ſhagged 
neck, with long hair to the ſhoulders, the other parts being as it were ſhorn, inco- 
lour white; and ſome of them ate ſhagged all over. Theſe being ſnut up in a cage, 
you mult feed very ſparingly, that they never have their fill; and let them couple with 
the leaſt you can find, that fo leſſe may be generated ; for ſo Hippocrates writes, that 
Northern people, by handling the heads of dogs while they be young, make them 
lefle then, and ſo they remain evenafter they are come to their full growth: and in 
_ tlils ſhape they gender others, ſo that they make as ic were, another kind. But if 
yo Would know the generation of a =T 


Dog that will d tricks and feats, MM > | 


obe that will make ſport of himſelf, and leap 45 and down , and bark foftly, and 

en wichout biting , and Rand upon his hindermoſt legs, holding forth his other - 
Tex like hands, and will fetch and carry; you myſt firſt ler them converſe and com- 
pany with an Ape, of whom they will learn many ſportſul tricks; then ler them 
line the Ape; and the young one which n of them two, will be exceeding 
practiſed to do feats, ſuch as Juglers and Players are wont to ſhew by their dogs. 


4 * ſaith, that theſe kind of dogs may very well be generated of à dog and 
A Ox. | | 
a CHAP; 
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a n p. VIII. | 
How to amend the Hefells and lacks that are in dogs, by other means, 


WE may alſo ſupply the lacks chat are in dogs, by other means, and teach hom 
new-qualities, even oy mel food and nouriſſiment: for we have thewed oft- 
ra 


* #® . . "$*+ : 2 6.1: n_ 
times, that qualities are drawn in rogerher with the milk and nouriſhment where- 


by we lire. (olumellaſhews how 


= 54128605 
to make Dogs ſtrong and ſwift c 


If yon would have them full of ſtout ſpitits, you muſt ſuffer them to ſuck the breaſts 
of ſome other-beaſts ; for alwayes the milk, and the ſpirits of the nurſe, are much 
available, both for the quality of the body, and the qualities of the ſoul. Oppia- 
nus bids us to keep hunting dogs from ſucking any ordinary Bitches, or Goats, or 
Sheep; fo this, ſaith he, will make chem too lazy and weak; bur they mult ſuck a 
tame Lioneſle, or Hart, or Doe, or Wolf; for ſo they will become ſwift and flrong, 
like to their nur ſes that give them ſnack, And e/£/;anw gives the very ſame ptecept, 
in the very ſame words: for, ſaith he, when they ſhall remember that they hadſuch 
ſtrong and ſwift nurſes, nature Will make them aſhamed not to reſemble their quali- 
ties. Pollux ſaĩth, that for a While che Dams milk is ficteſt meat for whelps;bur after, 
let them lap the blood of thoſe beaſts which dogs have caught, that by little and 
little they may be acquitted with the ſweetneſſe of hunting. (7ef4s in his book 
of Indian matters, writes, that the people called Cynamolgi, do nouriſh and feed 
many dogs with Bulls blood, which afterward being ler looſe at the Bulls of India, 
overcome them and kill them, though they be never ſo fierce: and the people 
themſelves milk their Bitches, and drink it, as we drink Goats or Sheeps milk, as 
AÆliamu reports: and Selin Writes, that this is ſuppoſed to make that people 
flap· mouthed, and to grin like degs. We may alſo make | 


an Aſs become conragious, 


if we take him as ſoon ashe 88 forth into the world, and put him to a Mare 
in the dark, that ſhe may not diſcern him; for her own Colt being privily taken 
from her, ſhe will give ſuck to the Aﬀe as to her own foale: and when ſhe 

done thus for the ſpace of ten daies, ſhe will give him ſuck alwayes after wil- 
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| ingly, though ſne know him to be none of hers. Thus ſhall he be larger, and bet- 


e 
| How to bring forth divers kinds of Myles. 


W E will ſpeak of the commixtion of Aſſes, Horſes, and ſuch like: though it be a 
kon matter, yet ĩt may be we ſhall adde ſomething which may delight the 
Reader, e/lianu writes out of Democritus, that Mules are not Natures work, but 
a kind of theft and adultery deviſed by man: firſt committed by an Aﬀe of Media, 
that by force covered a Mare, and by chance got her with foal z which violence men 
learned of him, and after that made a cuſtom of it. Homer: Scholiaſt ſaith, that 
Mules were firſt deviſed by the Vevetians, a City of Paphlagonia. It is written in 

Geneſss, chap, 3 6. v. 24. that Anale Eſau 5kiniman, feeding his fathers Aſſes in the - 
wilderneſle, found out Mules. NW A; „ 
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They have no root in their own kind, but ate graffed as it were, and double-kin- 
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ded, as Varrow ſaith, If you would have a ſtrong and a big Male, you maſt chuſe 4 
Mare of the largeſt aſſize, and well- knit joints, not regarding her ſwiftneſſe, but her 
{treogrh, But there is another kind of mule called Hinnus, that comerh 


of 4 Horſe and 4 She-aſs. 


But here ſpecial choice muſt be made of the Aſſe, that ſhe be of the largeſt aſſize, 
ſtronglyhointed, and able to endure any labour, and of good qualities alſoztor howſo- 
ever it is the Sire that gives the name to the young one, and it is called Hinnus, of the 
Horſe; yet it 3 altogether like the Dam, having the main and the tail of an 
Aſſe, but Horſes ears; and it is not ſo great of body as the Mule is, but much ſlow- 
er, and much wilder, But the beſt She-mules of all, are generated 


of a wilde Aſs, and of a She-aſs, 


and theſe ire the ſwifteſt too; for though the Mule that is begotten by the He- aſſe, 
be both in ſhape and qualities very excellent in his kind, yet that which is begotten of 
the wilde Aſſe, cometh nothing behind the other, but only that it is unruly and ſtub- 
born, and ſomewhat ſcammel, like the Sire, Theſe Mules thus gendted of a wilde Aﬀe, 
and a She- aſſe, if they be males, and put to cover a Mare, beget excellent young 
ones, which by little and little wax tame, reſembling the ſhape and mildneſſe of their 
Sire, bur the ſtomack and ſwiftneſſe of their Grand -g ire; and they have exceeding 
hard feet, as Columella writes. Theſe happily are the Mules which Ariſtotle writes, 
are only in Syria, ſwift, and fertile, called by the common name of Mules, becauſe 
5 _ ſhape, though their kind be of a wild Aﬀe, But there is a more common 
ind o 


Strong Mules gendred of a Bull and an Aſs, 


* 

which is a fourth ſort of Mules, found in Gratianopolis, and called by a french name. 
Jumar, Ge ſner reports, that at the foot of the Hill Spelungus in Rhetia, was ſeen a 
Horſe gendred of a Mare and a Bull. And 1 my ſelf ſaw at Ferraria, certain beaſts 
in the ſhape of a Mule, but they had a Bulls head, and two great knobs in ſtead of 
horns; they had alfo a Bulls eyes, and were exceeding ſtomackful, and their colour 
Was black: a ſpectacle, wherewith we were much delighted, I have heard, that in 
France, they be common; bur I could ſee none there, though I paſſed through the 
whole Country. 


CHAP, X. 
How to mingle the Sheep and Goats together, by generation. 


EF we would better any qualities in a Ram, we muſt effect ic by coupling them 
with wild beaſts, ſuch as are not much unlike, either in quantity or in kind. There 
is a beaſt called 


Mu nu, gendred of a Goat and a Ram. 


Pliny ſaith, that in Spain, but eſpecially in Corſica, there are beaſts called Mnſimones 
not much unlike to Sheep, which have Goats hair, but in other parts, Sheep: the 
young ones Which are gendred of them, coupling with Sheep, are called by the 
Antients, Umbri: Strabo calls them Muſimones. But Albertus calls them Muſini 
or Muſimones, which are gendred of a Goat and a Ram, I have heard that in Rhe- 
tia, in the Helyetian confines, there are generated certain beaſts, which are Goars in 
the hinder parts, but in the former parts, Sheep or Rams; but they cannot live 
long, but commonly they die, as ſoon as they are born: and that there the Rams be- 
ing grown in years, are very ſtrong and luſtful, and ſo oft · times meeting wich a 
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do tun over them: and that the young ones which wilde Rams beget of tame Sheep, 
are in colour like the Sire, and ſo is their breed after them; and the wool of the 
firſt breed is ſhaggy, but in their after · breed ſoft and tender. On the other fide, 
there is a beaſt called | 


Cinirus, generated of a He-goat, and an Ewe, 


as the ſame Albertus writeth. But the beſt deviſed adultery is, ro couple in gene- 
ration, and thereby to procreate young ones, of 


A wilde and 4 tame Goat. 


Writers affirm, that what ſoever kind hath ſome wilde, and ſome tame, the wiide- 
neſſe of them, it they couple with the tame of the {ame kind, is altered in the ſuc- 
ceeding generations; for they become tame. Columella writes, that many wilde 
Rams were brought out of Africa into Cales, by ſome that ſet out games before 
the people; and ( olume lla, the Uncle of this Wiiter, bought ſome of them, and 
put them into his grounds; and when they were ſome what tame, he let them co- 
ver his Ewes: and theſe brought lambs that were rough, and had the colour of 
their Sire: bur theſe then afterward coupling with the Ewes of Tarentum, begot 
lambs that had a thinner and a ſofter flzece, And afterward, all their ſuccee ding 
generations reſembled the colour of their \ires, and Grand · ſires, but the gentle- 
neſſe and ſoftneſſe of their Dams, The like is experienced in Swine: for we may 
bring forth 


Of a wild and a tame Swine, the beaſt called Hybrides : 


for a Boar is exceeding hot in luſt, and wopdgrfully deſires coition ; inſomuch, th. t 
it the female refuſe to couple with him, either he will force her, or kill her, And ſurely 
howſoever, ſome wilde beaſts be ing made tame, are thereby unfit for generation, 
as a Gooſe, a Hart brought up by band frem his birth; and a Boar is hardly fruic- 

full in ſuch a caſe : yet there is no kind ſo apt for ceneration, the one being wilde, 

and the other tame, as the kind of Swine is. And thoſe which are thus gendred, 
theſe half-wilds, are called Hybrides, happily becauſe they are generated in re- 
proachful adultery: for Hybris ſignifies reproach, 


CAA p. XI, 
Of ſome other commixtions, whereby other beaſts of divers kinds are generated. 


WE will ſpeak yet farther of the commixtion of divers bealts differing in kinde; 

as alſo of other mixtions derived from theſe, ſo to fir d out all ſach kinds: ard 
moreover we will ſhew, that of their young, icme take after the Sire moſt, and ſome 
after the Dam. And firſt, that 


A Leopard is gendred of a Libard and a Lioneſs. 


The Lioneſſe is reported to burn in luſt ; and becauſe the Lion is nor ſo fit for copu- 
lation, by reaſon of his ſupetfluity of heat, therefore ſhe entertains the Libaid in- 
to the Lions bed: but when her time of bringing forth draws neet, ſhe gets away 
into the Mountains, and ſuch places where the Libards haunt : for they bring forth 
ſpotred whelps, and therefore nurſe them in thick weods very covertly, making 

ew to the Lions, that they go abroad only to ſeck ſome prey; for if the Lions at 
any time light upon the whelps, they tear them in pieces, as being a baftard brood, 
as Philoſtratus writes. In the wilde of Hircania, there are Leopards, as it were, ano- 
ther kind of Panthers, which are known well enough, which couple with the Lio- 


neſſe, and beget Lions; but they are but baſe Lions, as Solinus v rites, Iſtodere 1 55 
that 
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chat che Libard and the Lioneſſe coupling together, procreate a Leopard, and ſo 
make a third kind, Pliny Jaith, That thoſe Lions which are generated of Li- 
bards, do want the mones of Lions. And Solinus ſaith, that the Lion can find 
out by his ſmell, when the Lioneſſe hath played the Harlot; and ſeeks to re- 
venge it upon her with all his might: and therefore the Lioneſſe waſhes her 
if in ſome River, or elſe keeps aloof from him, till the ſcent be waſted, 
Now as there are two ſorts of Mules, one of a Horſe and an Aſſe, the other 
of an Aſſe and a Mare; jo there are two ſorts of Leopards, one of a Li- 
bard and a Lioneſſe, the other of a Lion and a Panther, or She-libard : that is 
in body like a Lion, but not in courage; this is in bedy and colour like a Libard, 
but not in ſtoqack: for all donble-kinded creatures, take moſt after their 
mother, eſpecially for ſhape and quantity of their bodies. ¶ laudianus faith , 
that chere is a kinde of Libard, which he calls a Water-libard, that is gene- 
rated of a mingled ſeed, when à ſtrong and vigorons Libard meeteth with a 
Lioneſſe, and happily coupleth with her: and this kinde of Libardis like the 


Sire for his ſports, but his back and the portraiture of his body is like his Dam. 
Now there is another copulation of che Lioneſſe, when the 


Hyæna aul the Lioneſſe gender the beaſt Crocuta ; 


for the Lioneſſe is very furious in luſt, (as we ſhewed before) and couples 
- with divers kinds of bealts: For Pliny writes , aud Solizzzs Writes the ſame, 
Thar the Hyzna and the Lioneſſe of Ethiopia, gender the beaſt Crecuta. Like- 


wiſe the Panther is a moſt luſtful beaſt, and ſhe alſo couples with beafs of divers 
kinds; with a Wolf eſpecially : of both which, the | 


H [1copanther, or beaſt called T hoes, is genared 


for the Panther, when her ſacoting is ccme, goeth up and down, and makes 
a great noiſe, and thereby aſſembles many, beth of her own kind, and of o- 
ther kinds alſo, And amoveſt the reſt, the Wolf oft-times meets and cou- 
ples with her, and from them is generated the beaſt Thoes, which reſembles 
the Dam in the ſpots of his skin, but in his looks he reſembles the Site. 
Oppianus ſaith, That the Panther and the Wolfe do gender this Thoes, and 
yet he is of neither kinde : for, faith be, oft-rimes the Wolfe ccmeth to the 
Panthers Den, and couples with her; and therce is generated the Thoes: 


whoſe skin is very hard, and is meddled with both their ſhapes ; skinned like 
2 Panther, and headed like a Wolfe. There is alſo 2 | 


Thoes gendred of 4 Wolf and a female Hyana. 
This medley, Heſychius and Varings have deſcribed; That of them comes this 
Thoes, as the Greeks call ir, The Scholiaſt upon Hemer faith, Thar it is like 
to the Hyæna: and ſome call it Chaos, Pliny faith, That this Chaos, which 
by the French is called Raphium , was firſt ſer forth for a ſhew, in the 
games of Pompey the Great: and that it hath ſpots like a Leopard, bur Is fa- 


ſhioned like a Wolf, But the Greeks mike mention of a very fitange adul- 
tery, that The | 


| The Bactrian Camel is gendred ef a Camel and a Swine ; 


for Didymms, in his workes called Geoponica, reporteth , that in cerrain 
Mountaines of India, Boares and Camels feed together , and ſo fall to co- 


pulation, and gender a Camel: and this Camel ſo gencred, bath à double 
riſing, or two bunches upon his back. Put as the Mule which is generated 
of a Horſe and an Aſs, is in many qualities like the Sire; ſo the Camel which 
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is begotten of a Boar, is ſtrong and full of ſtiffe briſtles like a Boar ; and is 
not ſo ſoon down in the mud as other Camels are, but helps himſelf out uſtily by 
his own force; and will carry twice fo great a bnrchen as others, But the reaſon 
of their name, why they are called Bactrian Camels, is this; Becauſe the firſt that 
ever wis ſo generated, was bred in the Country of Bactria. 


CnapP, XII. 
Of ſundry copulations, whereby a man genders with ſundry kinds of Beaſts, 


Am mach aſhamed co ſpeak of it, that Man being the chief of all living Crea- 

cures; ſhould ſo foully diſparage himſelf, as to couple with bruit beaſts, 
and procteate ſo many half-ſavage Monſters as are often ſeen: whereia Man 
ſhews himſelf to be worſe then a beaſt, I will relate ſome few examples 
hereof, thereby to make ſuch wicked wretches an obloqute to the World 
and their names odious to others. Plurark ſaith, That bruit beaſts fall not in 
love with any, bit of theit own . kinde z but man is fo incenſed with 
luſt, that he is nor aſhamed moſt villanoully to couple himſelf with Mares 
and Goats, and other Beaſts ; for Man is of all other Creatures moſt leche- 
rous, at all ſeaſons fir and ready for copulation; -and beſides, agrees with ma- 
ny liring Creatures in his time of breeding : all which circumſtances make 
much for the producing of monſtrous, and halt-tavage broods, And howſoever 
the matter we ſpeak of is abominable, yer it is nor fruitleſſe, but helps much to 
the knowledge of ſome other things in the ſearching out of the ſecrecies of na- 
ture. Plutark in his Traft, which he calls the Banquet of the wiſe men, ſheweth, 

that a ſhepherd brought into the houſe of Periander, 


A Babe geudrel H a Man and a Mare, 


Which bad che hands; and neck, and head” of a Man, but otberwiſe it was like 
4 "Horſe; zd it cried Ae a yours thild. -Thates, as foop as he law. ut, xbid 


 Periangey; that he did not efteem! if üs u france and monfirous thing, with 
the gads zd ſent ro pôrtend and beten the ſecktlons and commotions 
likely to enſue, 28 Dlocles thought df it; but racher aß a Datura thing: and 
" therefore his acvite was, thüt eicher rhey ſhould” have no” Hofſe-keepers4 or 
if they had, they ſhould have Web of ther? wn; The ſame Author in tas 
Parallels, reporteth out of Ageſilau his third book of Italian matters, that 
Fulvins Stella loathing dne Compi of 2 \'womany coupled himſelf with a Mare, 
of whom he begat a reny beautitul maiden-child z and ſhe was called. by a fit name, 
 Epona,. Aud the fare Pluturł reporech alſo f | 
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A maiden that was generated of & Man and au Aſs ;_ 

for diftrrymm Epheſi us, the Son of 'Demonſiratms could not away wich a 
womans company , but made choice of an Aſſe to lie with; and ſhe brought 
him forth after a certain time, a very comely maiden, and in ſhew exceed- 
ing beautiful: fhe Was called Qzofeelis y that is to ſay, ove having Aﬀes 
thighes: and this ſtory he gathered out of Ariſtotle, in the ſecond of his 
Piradoses. Bur Galen cannot think this poſſible; way, it is ſcarce poſſible 
In sture, Jecing a Man and an Ale differ ſo much as chey do: for if a 
man ſhonld have to do with an Aſſe, her wombe cannot receive his ſed, 
'becanſe his genitories are not long enough to convey it inte her place of 
"conception; or if it were, yet ſhe would preſently » or at leaſt nor lows 
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aſter, mirre his ſeed. Or, ifſhe could fo conceive, and bring her birth to per- 
fection, how, or by what food ſhould it be nouriſhed after the birth? But, 
though this can hardly be, yet I do not think it altogether impoſſible, ſeeing all 
men are not of a like complexion, but ſome may be found, whoſe complexion doth 
not much differ from a horſes; and ſome men alſo have longer and larger genito- 
ries then others; as alſo ſome Mares and Aﬀes have leſſe and ſhorter genitories 
then others have: and it may be too, that ſome celeſtial influence hath a ſtroke 
in it, by enliving the ſeed, and cauſing the Dam to conceive it, and bring ir forth 
in due time. And becauſe all theſe things do very ſeldom concur together, there- 


fore ſuch births are very ſeldom ſeep, Æliamu wriceth another Rory, That there 
Was once generated 


A half-beaſt of a Man and aGoat, 


There was a certain young man in Sybaris, who was called Crathis, a luſter aftet 
Goats; and being over-ruled by his luſt, coupled himielf with a fair Goat , 
the faireſt he could light npon, and lived with her as his Love and Concu- 
bine, beliowivg many gifts upon her, as Ivy and Ruſhes to eat; and kept 
her mouth very ſweet, that he might kiſſe her; and laid under her fofc graſſe, 
that ſhe might lie eaſie, and ſleep the better. The He-goat, the Ring- leader 
of the Herd, eſpying this, watcht his time when the young man was on ſleep, and 
fell upon him and ſpoiled him. But the She · goat, when her time was come, brought 
forth an infant that had the face of a man, but the thighs of a Goat. The ſame 
Author writes, That 


Women lie with He. goats, and with the Cynocephali; 


for the He · goats are ſo lecheroue, that in the madneſſe of their luſt, they will ſer 
upon Virgins, and by force raviſn them. Herodotus in his ſecond book, writetfi 
of a He- goat, that had to do with a woman openly, and in the fight of many 
men ſtanding by, Strabo ſaith, that in the Mediterranean Sea, a little without the 
mouth of a : Rirer neer to Sebenis and. Pharnix, there is an Iſland called 
Xoas, and a City within the Province of Sebenis, and the Cities Hetmopo- 
lis and Mendes, where Pan is honoured for a God, and with him is likewiſe 
honcured a He-goat; and there, as Pindarus reports, He-goats have to do 
wich women: In the utmoſt corner of the winding of the River Nu, faich 
he, are fed certain Herds of Goats; and there the lecherous He- goats are 
mingled with women. Alianus alſo writes of the Indians, that they will not 
admit into their Cities any red Apes, becauſe they are oft- times mad in luſt towards 


women; and if at any time they find ſuch A pes, they hunt and deſtroy them, as bo- 
ing adulterous beaſts, Pliny writes alſo, That 


Mas couples with divers kinds of beaſts : 


for ſome of the Indians have uſua! company wich bruic beaſts; and that which 
is ſo generated, is half a bealt, and half a man, 


That divers kinds of birds may be generated of divers birds coupling together _ 
Efore we come to ſpeak of the cotmmixtion of birds, ic is meet to fe- 
ſcribe certain obſervations for the mote esſie effecting thereof ; that if 
We have need to ſupply any defects 7 any birds, we may 1 
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inſtru&ed how to performit readily, to make them fitter for our uſes, We ſhewed 
before out of Ariſtotle, that if we would mingle Creatures of divers kinds, we mult 
ſee that they be of like bigneſſe, of a like proportion of time for their breeding, 
of a like colour; bur eſpecially, that they be very lecherons ; for otherwiſe they 
will hardly inſert themſelves into a ſtrange ſtock. If a Falconer be defirons to pro- 
duce fighting Hawks, or Cocks, or other birds, he muſt firft ſeek out good luſty 
males, ſuch as be ſttong and ſtomackſul, that they may derive the ſame qualities in- 
ro their young ones, Next, they mult procure ſtrong and couragious females : for 
if but one of them be ſtomackful, the young ones will rather take after the dulneſſe 
and faint · heart of the one, then after the quicknefle and courage of the other. 
When you have thus made choice of the beſt breeders, before their copulation, 
you mult keep them together within doors, and bring them by little and little ac- 
quainted with each other; which you may beſt do, by cauſing them to feed and to 
live together. Therefore you mult prepare a pretty little cottage, about ten foot 
long, and ten foot broad; and let all the windows be made out toward the South, 
fo that there may good ſtore of light come in at the top of the houſe, In the mid- 
dle you mult make a partition with lattiſes or grates, made of Oſiers: and let the 
rods ſtand fo far aſunder, as that the birds head and neck may go in between them: 
and in one ſide of the room, let that bird be alone by ber ſelf, which you wonld 
make tame; in the other ſide, put the other birds which yon purpoſe to join in co- 
pulacion with the ſtrange bird. So then, in the prime of the Spring, (for that is the 
time wherein all Creatures are molt eager in Juſt) yon muſt get you fruitful birds, 
and let them be of the ſame colour, as is the bird which you deſire ro become tame. 
Theſe you mult keep certain daies at the ſame boord as it were, and give them their 
meat together, ſo that the ſtrange bird may come at ĩt through the grate : for by this 
means ſhe will learn to be acquainted with them, as with her fellows, and will live 
quietly by them, being as it were kept in priſon from doing them any wrong: 
whereas othierwiſe ſhe would be ſo fierce upon them, that ſhe would ſpare none, 
but if ſhe could, deſtroy tbem all. But when once by tract of time, and continu» 
al acquaintance with his fellows, this male-bird is become ſomewhat gentle, look 
which of the females he is moſt familiar with, let her be put in the ſame room where 
he is; and give them both meat enongh, And becauſe commonly he either kills, 
or doth Hot care for the firſt female that is put unto him, therefore, leſt the keeper 
ſhould loſe all his hope, he muſt keep divers females for ſupply. When you perceive 
that he hath gotten the female with young, preſently you mult divorce one of them 
from the grher,avd let him in a new mate, that he may fill ber alſo:and you mult feed 
her well till he begin to fit upon her egges, or put the egges under ſome other that 
firs, And thus ſhall you have a young one, in all reſpeQy like the Cock: but as 


ſoon as the young ones are our of the ſhell, let them be brought up by themſelves, 


not of their mocher, but ef ſome other Hen- bird. Laſt of all, the females of this 


brood, when they be come to ripeneſſe, that they tang ro their Cock, their firſt 
or their ſecond brood will be a very exact and abſolute kinde. 
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Cnar, XIV. 


Divers commixtions of Hens with other Birds, 


WE will begin with Hens, becauſe they are in great requeſt with us, and are 
houſhold-birds, alwayes befort our eyes; and beſides, they may be very pro- 


fitahlg Saen ingen tell how to pr ef ing. up divers kinds of 
them, Wa $ ec other 2 8 d 050 Sk their ſeed, not only 
eir Hens, bur even when they hes them crake or cackle ; 1 
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the year len, Some Hanvare very luſty; And Withal Vety fruitful 
aher t 175 tht&&-ſore eggeh before they Rs hatch Ae yea, ſome that 
ept in a pen, do lay twice In one day; and ſome bring forth ſuch _ 
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of egges, that they conſume themſelves thereby, and die upon it. We will 
firſt ſhew 


How io couple a Partridge with a Hen. 


Partridges are much given to luſt, and very eager of coition, and are mingled with 
other birds of divers kinds, and they couple betwixt themſelves; and ſo have y 
ones; as fuſt with Hens, of whom they procreate certain birds, which i 
both kinds in common, for the firſt brood ; but in proceſle of time, when divers 
generations have ſucceſſively paſſed, they take meerly after che mother in all teſpects, 
as Ariſtotle writerh, The field - cocks are uſually more luſtſul then houſhold-cocks 
are, and they tread their Hens as ſoon as ever they are off the rouſt; but the Hens 
are more inclinable to coĩtion, about the middle of the day, as Athengus writes, out 
of Æliama and T heophraſtus: of which circumſtances we may take our beſt advan- 
tage in coupling them with Partridges. After the fame manner 


A Hen and a Pheaſant may gender together; 


for, as Florentins Writes, the Pheaſant and the Hen agree both in their time of lay- 
ing, either of them bringing forth egges one and twenty dates after conception. 
And though ſhe be not ſo wanton as other birds are, yet in their treading time they 
are glad of caition, and not very wilde, eſpecially thoſe that are of the imaller 
ſort : for theſe may eaſily be made tame, and ſuffered ro go amongſt Hens; but at their 
firlt taking they are very fierce, inſomuch that they will not only kill Hens, but 
even Peacocks too. Some men bring up Pheaſants to make a game of them: bur 
ſome breed them for delight and pleaſure, as I ſaw at Ferraria in the Princes Court, 
where was brought up very great ore, both of Hens and Pheaſants roo, And this 
hath been an old practice: for in Aibenaus we find a ſaying of Pro/omy, that not on- 
ly Pheaſants were ſent for out of Media, but the Country Hens, they alſo afforded 
good ore of them, the egges being conceived in them by the treading of a Cock- 
pheaſant. Firk then, you mult take a Cock-pheaſant, and be very careful in keeping 
of him tame amongſt your Hens: after that, you mul} ſeek om Country-hens of di- 
vers colours, as like the colour of the Hen-Phealſant as you can, and let them live 
wich the Cock · Phe aſant, that in the Spring · time he may tread the Hens; aud they 
will bring forth ſpeckled egges, everywhere ſull of black ſpots, far greater and good- 
lien then other egges are. When theſe are hatched, you mult bring up the chicken 
wich barly- flour, and ſome leaves of ſmallage ſhred in zmongſt it; for this is 
2 delightful and nouriſhing food that they that they can have. There 
ts a | 


A Chick gendred of 4 Pigeon and a Hen: 


the Pigeon mult be young, for then he hath more heat and deſire of copnlation, 
and much abundance of ſeed ; for if he be old, he cannot tread : but young Pigeons 
do couple at all times, and they bring forth both Summer and Winter. I had my 
ſelf at home a ſingle Pigeon, & 8 Hen that had loſt her Cock: the Pigeon was of a large 
ſize, and wanton withal; the Hen was but a very ſmall one: theſe lived together 
and in the Spring · time the Pigeon trode the Hen, whereby ſhe conceived, and in 
her due ſeaſon laid egges, * F Ae hatched them, and hrought forth chicken 
that were mixt of either kind, and reſembled the ſhape of them both. In oreatnefle 
of body, ip faſhion of head and bill, they were like a Pigeon; their feathers very 
white and curled, their feer like a Hens feet, hut they were overgrewn with fea* 
thers; and they made 8 voiſe like 4 Pigeon: and I took great pleaſure in them 
the gather, becauſe they were ſo familiar, chat they would fill fir upon che bed, os 
ale into ſome womans bolom, But there isyer another mixture, when 
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A Cock, and a Pea, gender the Gallo:Pawns ; 


4.6 


which is otherwiſe called the Indian-hen, being mixt of a Cock and a Pea, though 
the ſhape be liker to a Pea then to a Cock. In body and greatneſſe ir reſembles 
the Pea, but it hath a combe and chackels under the chin like a Cock: it hath the 
voice of a Pea, and ſpreads forth her tail, and hath ſuch varietie of colours as ſhe 
hath, The taſte of her fleſh reliſhes like a compound of them both; wheteby it ap- 
pears, that both kinds are not unfitly matcht together, Bur afcerward, when the 
ſhe Gallo-payus and the Pea-cock were brought up tame together, we had of 
them very fruicful egges, which being hatcht, yeelded very goodly chickens, whoſe 
feathers were of a moſt orient and gliſtering colour: and theſe young ones afteT- 
ward growing bigger, were mingled in copulation with Pea-cocks and Pea-hens, . 
and the brood which was ſo generated of them, were ina manner all of the kind 
and faſhion of the Pea, The like a man may conjeAure of other kinds of birds, 


CHAP. XV. 
How to generate Hawkes of divers properties. 


W E will ſhew ſome commixtions of Hawks, by the example whereof, you may 

imagine of your ſelf the like in other birds: and hereby it ſhall appear how we 
may amend divers faults and defects in Hawks, and engraffe in them ſome new qua- 
liries to be derived from their ſundry progeniters. And firſt, how 


The bird Theocronus is gendred of a Hawk and an Eagle. 


Hawks are exceeding hot in luſt; and though there be divers kinds of them, yet they 
all couple together among themſelves without any difference, as Ariſtotle writerh : 
they couple with Eagles, and thereby engender baltard Eagles. Eagles are moſt le- 
cherous : and whereas among other creatures, the famale is not alwayes ready and 
willing to yeeld to the male for coltion ; yet the Eagles never reſuſe it: for though 
they have been trod never ſo oft, yet till, if the male deſire copulation, the female 
preſently yeelds unto him. M lianus accounts ordinary and common Hawks in the 
kind of Eagles, Oppianus in his Ixeutica ſaich, that there is a bird known well 
enough, called Theocronus, which is generated of a male Hawk, and a female Ea- 
ple. There is a kind of Hawks ſo wholly given over to luſt, that in the Spring- time 
they loſe all their ſtrength, and every little bird ſnaps at them; but in the Summer, 
having recovered her ſtrength, ſhe is ſo luſty, that ſhe flies up and down to revenge 
ber ſelf upon thoſe little birds; and as many of them as ſhe catches, ſhe deyours. If 
the male of this kind do but hear the voice of the female Eagle, preſently he flies to 
her, and they couple together: but the egges which ſhe conceives by this baſe copu- 
lation, ſhe ſcorns to hatch and ſit upon: and that ſhe may not be known of ir to the 
male Eagle, ſhe flies far away from him: for the male Eagle, if once he perceive 
that ſhe hath played the harlot, divorces her from him, and is thronghly revenged 
upon her. Theſe birds are now commonly called Sea- eagles. There is alſo a com- 
mixt ion, whereby the Hawk mingles himſelf HO TTYVE 86 £03 


0 with a Faulcon, and with a Buzzard, and the Eagle Niſus ; 


for Hawks do not only couple with theic own kind, but with Faulcons, Buzzards, 
and Eagles:of divers kinds, as alſo with moſt of thoſe fowles that live upon the 
prey and ſpoil of other birds; and according to the diverſity of thoſe kinds, divers 
kinds of Hawks are generated, Beſides, they couple with ſtrange Faulcons of 
other Countries, and other kinds: for as ſoon as they be hatchr'and Pen feather- 
ed, if their parents ſee that they are not right Faulcons, preſently they bear them a- 
way; and ſo partly becauſe they cannot endure their parents rage, and partly to 


get 
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get their living, they flie away into ſtrange places; and there finding no mites of 
their own kind, they ſeek out a mate of another kind, the likeſt to het own kind 
that ſhe can mee: with, and couples with them. So then, if you have Hawks that 
deſcend from the right and belt kind, art may more eaſily work upon them, then 

on ſuch as come of the baſer ſort, In like manner there may be generated of divers 
kinds of Eagles divers fowles, as 


The Oſprey, the fowl called Ofſifragms, and Ravens alſo, 


7 ling diſcourſing of the Oſprey, ſaith, That they have no proper kinde of their own, 
but are deſcended from divers ſorts of Eagles mingled tegether: and that which 
cometh of the Oſprey, is of the kind of Offifragi ; and that which comerh of the 
Oſſifragi, is a kind of little Ravens, and of theſe afterward is generated a kind of 
great Ravens, which have no iflue at all: the Author of which affercions before 
Pliny, Was Ariſtotle in his book of Wonders, Oppianc ſaith, that Lard- eagles are 
2 baſtard brood, which their parents beat out of cheir neſts, and ſo they are for a 
while pourifhed by ſome other fowles, till at length they forſake the Land, and 
ſeek their living in the Sea, 


Crap, XVI. 
Of the commixtion of divers kinas of fiſhes. 


T is a very hard thing for a man to know, whether divers kinds of fiſhes be min- 

gled together or no; becauſe they live altogether under the waters, ſo that we 
cannot obſerve their doings z eſpecially ſuch as they praQtile againſt the ordinary 
ccurſe of nature. But if we rightly conſider that which hach been ſpoken before, ve 
may eaſily effect their commixtion, namely, if we rake ſuch fiſhes as are much given 
to venery, and match choſe together which are alike in bigneſs, in time of breed- 
ing, and in other ſuch conditfons as were before required. Ariſtotle ty his book 
of living Creatures, faith, chat divers fiſhes in kind never mingle their ſeeds to- 
gether: neither did ever any man ſee two filhes of divers kinds couple in generati- 


on, excepting only theſe two, 


The Skate and the Ray, which engender the Rhinobatos; 


which is ſo called of both his parents names compounded togetker. And out of 
Ariſtotle, Pliny reporteth, that no fiſhes of divers kinds mingle their ſeeds, fave 
only the Skate and the Ray; of both which is gendred the fiſh Rhinobatos, which 
is like the Ray in all his former paris, and hath his name in Greek anfwerable ro 
his nature ; for ir is compounded of the names of both his parents. And of rhig 
kind of fith I never read nor heard any thing beſides this. Theodorus Gaza travflates 
the word Rhinobatos into Squatine-raia in Latine, that is, 2 Skate- ray: and Cong 
ſome deny that there is any ſuch fiſh, yet ſurely it is found in the Sea about Naples; 
and Simon Portus, a very learned Philoſopher of Naples, did help me to the light 
of one of them; and the picture thereof is yet reſerved, and it is to be ſeen. 


1 


CAP. XVII. 
How we may produce new and ſtrange Monſters, 


Smeg and wonderful monſters, and aborſements, or untimely births, may be 
gendred of living Creatures, as by thoſe wayes of which we ſpake before, name - 
ly, the commintion of divers kinds; ſo alſo by other means, as by the mixture of 
divers ſeeds in one wombe, by imagination, or ſuch like cauſes. Concerning Imu- 
gination, we will ſpeak hereafter. Now at this time let us ſee the wa es of ew 
gendrive ſuch monſters, which the Ancients have ſet down, that the ingenious Rex- 
| e 
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det may learn by the conſideration of theſe wayes, to invent of himſelf her wayes 
how to generate wonderful monſters. Democrim, as Ariſtotl.e ſaith, held that the 
mixture of many ſeeds, when one is received into the wombe before, and another 
not long after, ſo that they are meddled and confounded together, is the cauſe of 
the generation of many Moyſters, that ſometimes they have two heads, and more 
parts then the natute of their kinde requires. Hence it is that chote birds which 
uſe often coitions , do oftentimes bring forth ſuch births, Bur Empedocles, having 
forecaſt all ſcruples and doubts within himſelf, ſeems to have attained che truth 
in this caſe: for he ſaith, that the cauſes of the generation of monlirous Creatures, 
are theſe ; either if the ſeed be too much, or if it be too little, or if it light not in 
the right place, or if it be ſcattered into many parts, or if the (ongredienis de not 
rightly affected to procreate according to the ordinary courſe of nature, And Stra- 
20 . many reaſons, why ſuch monſters are generated; as, becaule ſcme new 
ſeedis caſt upon the former, or ſome of the former ſeed is diminithed, or ſome parts 
tranſpoſed, or the wombe puffed up with winde. And ſome Pnyſitians alctibe it 
principally to the place of conception, which is oft-times miſplaced, by reaion of 
ipflations. Ariſtotle ſaith, that ſuch Creatures as are wont to bring torth many 
young ones at one burthen, eſpecially ſuch as have many cells or receipts for ſeed 
in their wombe, do molt commonly produce monſters : for in that they bring forth 
ſcme that are not ſo fully perfect, thereby they degenerate more eaſily irro mon- 
ſters: eſpecially of all other, the Pigs that are not farrowed at their due time, but 
ſome certain dayes after the reſt of the litter; for rheſe cannot chule but be mon- 
ſters in one part or other; becauſe whatſoever is either more or leſs then that which 
the kind requires, is monſtrous, and beſides Nature, And in his book of Probiems 
he ſaith, that ſmall four-footed Creatures bring forth monſters : but Man, and the 
greater ſorts of four-footed beaſts, as Horſes and Aſſes, do not produce them io of- 
ten. His reaſon is, becauſe the ſmaller kinds, as Bitches, Sows, Goars, and Ewes, 
are far more fruitful then the greater kinds are; for, of thoſe, every one brings 
forth at leaſt one, and ſome bring forth for the moſt part, many at once. Now 
Monſters are wont to be produced then, when there is a commixtion or conſulcn of 
many ſeeds together, either by reaſon of ſundry copulations, or becanſe of ſeme 
indiſpoſit ion in the place of conception. Hence it is, that birds alſo may bring 
forth monſters, for they lay egges ſometimes that have a double yelk: and if there 
be no ſmall skin that keeps both the yelks aſunder, then the confuſion of them 
cauſeth the breed to become monſtrous, Nature is earneſt in the f:ſhionivg of a 
living Creature; and firſt ſhapes out the principal parts of the body: afterwards 
ſhe worketh ſomerimes more, ſometimes leſſe, as the matter can :fford which ſhe 
works upon, ſtill framing her ſelf thereunto: whereby it cc meth to paſſe, ihat if the 
matter be defective, then ſhe cannot have her forth; if it be overmuch, then is na- 
ture overcome, and ſo both wayes hindered of her purpoſe , ard thereby brings 
forth monſtrous broods, as in artificial births hath been often ſeen; ſome being 
defective, as having but one leg, or but one eye; ſome exceeding the ordinary ccrrſe, 
AS Bering har eyes, or four arms, or four feer, and ſometimes having both ſexes in 
them, which are called Hermaphrodites : and ſo, look how ycur art diſpoſes and 
layes things together, and after the ſame manner, Nature muſt needs acce mpliſh her 
work, and finiſh your beginnings. But whoſoever wouldſt bring forth any mon- 
ſters by art, thou muſt learn by examples, and by ſuch principles be dire ted. as bere 
thou mayelt find. Eirſt, thou muſt conſider with thy ſelf, what thines are likely and 
poſſible ro be brought to paſſe: for if you attempt likely matters, Nature will : Miſt 
you, and make good your ende avours, and the werk will much delight you: fer you 
ſhall ſee ſuch things effected, as you would not think of ; whereby alſo you may find 


the means to procure more admit able effects. There be mavy reaſons and wayes, 
whereby may be generated ! 
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ſeed is not conveyed into the due and right p'ace3 : again, it may come by the 
narrownefle of the wombe, when there are two young ones in ii, 874 for 
want of room, are prefled and grow together: again, it may: come by the 
marting of thoſe thin skinnes of partition, which nature hath frzmed in a 
womans wombe, to diltinguiſh and keep aſunder the young ones. Plix 
writes, that in the year of Caius Lælius and Lucius D-mitiss Conſuiſhip, there 
was born a maid-child that had two heads, four hands, and was of double 
pature in all reſpects: and a little before that, a woman-ſeryavt brou ht 
forth a child, chat had four ſect, and four hands, and four eyes, and as ma- 
ny ears, and double natured every way. Philoſtratw in the life of Apollor1u 
writes, that there was born in Sicily, a boy having two heads, I my ſelf 
ſaw at Naples, a boy alive, out of whoſe breaſt came forth another boy, ha» 
ving all his parts, bur that his head only ſtuck behind in the other boyes 
brealt z and thus they had ſlicken together in theit mothers wombe, and the ir 
navils alſo did eling each to other. I have alſo ſeen divers children having four 
hands and four feet, with fix fingers upon one hand, and fix toes upon one foot, 


and monſtrous divers other wayes, which here were too long to rehearſe, By the 
like cauſes may 


Monſters be generated in Beaſts. 


We ſhewed before, that ſuch beaſts as bring forth many young ones at one burthen, 
eſpecially ſuch as have many cells or receits in their wombe for ſeed, do of- 
teneſt produce Monſters, Nicocreow the Tyrant of Cyprus, had a Hart with 
four horns, Alias ſaw an Ore that had five feet; one of them in his 
ſhoulder , ſo abſolutely made, and ſo conveniently placed, as it was a great 
help co him in his going, - Livy ſaith, that at Sefla-Arunca a City in Italy,; 
there was cancd a Lambe. that had two heads; and at Apolis, another Lambe 
having five fect; and there was a kitling with but three feet. Rhaſes re- 
Ports that he ſaw a Dog having three heads. And there be many other 
i 


15 matters which I have no pleaſure to ſpeak of. But it may ſeem 
that | f 


CMonſters in Birds may be more eaſily proauced Ds 
both in reſpect char they are more given to luſt, and becauſe alſo they bear in 
their bodies many egges at once, whereby they may tick together, and eaſily 
cleave each to other: and belides this, thoſe birds that are by nature very 
fruitfull, are wont to lay egges that have two yelkes, For theſe cauſes. Co- 
lumella and Leontinus the Greek, give counſel to air and purge the bouſes 
where Hennes ate, and their neſts, yea and the very Hennes themſelves, with 
Brimſtone, and pitch, and torches; and many do lay a plate of iron, or ſome 
nailes heads, and. ſome Bay-Tree bonghs upon their neſts; for all theſe are 
ſuppoſed to be very good preſervatives againſt monſtrous and prodięious 
bis. And Columella reports farther, that many do ſtrew graſſe, and Bay- 
Tree baer and heads of Garlick, and iron nails, in the Hens neſts; all which 
are: ſuppoſed to be good remedies againſt thunder, that it may not marre their 
egges; and cheſealſo do ſpoil all che imperfect chickens, if there be any, before 
ever they grow to any ripeneſſe. lia reporteth out of Ap, that in the 
time of Oexew King of the South, there was ſeen a Crane that had two heads; 
and in another Kings daics, another bird was ſeen chat had four heads, We will ſhew 
alſo how to hach | # quam whe 
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and grow together, as being very near each to other; the like whereof we 
may ſee in the fruits of Trees, many of them being twins, and growing into 
each other, Now, if the two yelks be diſtinguiſhed by a ſmall skinne, then 
they yield two perfect chickens without any blemiſh : but if the yelks be med - 
dled one with another, without any skinne to part them, then that which 
is produced thereof, is a Monſter. Seek ont therefore ſome fruitful Hennes, 
and procure ſome of the perfecteſt egges that they lay: you may know 
which are for your purpoſe, by the bignefle of them; if not, then hold 
them againſt the Sun, and you ſhall diſcern, both whether there be in them 
two yelks , and alſo whether they be diſtinguiſhed or no: and if you finde 
in them ſuch plenty of matter, that you ſee they are for your iurn, let them 
be ſitten upon, their due time, and the chickens will have” four wings and 
four legges: but you muſt have a ſpecial care in bringing them up. And as 
ſome egges have''two yelkes, ſo there are ſcme that have three: but theſe 
are not ſo common; and if they could be gotten, they would yield chickens 
with fix wings and ſixs legges, which would be more wonderful. There hath 
been ſeen a ſmall Duck with four feer, having -a'broad thin bill, her fore- 
parts black, her hinder-parts yellow, a black head, whitiſh eyes, black 
wings, and a black circle about her neck, and her back and tail black, yel- 
low feet, and not ſtandipg far aſunder; and ſhe js ar this day kept to be ſeen 
at Torga. No queſtien but ſhe was generated. after, the ſame manner as we 
ſpake even row of chickens. So they report of a Pigeon that was ſeen which 
had four feet. And many ſuch morſters we have oft-rimes, hatcht at home 
for pleaſute take. So allo are Serpents generateck, having many heads and ma- 
ny tailes, Ariftotle writes of certain Serpents, that they may be generated 
after the ſame mapver, to have many heads, The Poets, and the ancient de- 
viſers of Fables, do ſpeak much of that Hydra Lerrza, which was one of 
Hercules labours to overcome : which Fiction was without all queſtion occa- 
ſioned by theſe kinds of Monſters. And whilſt 1 was imployed about the 
wiicing of this preſent work, there was in Naples a Viper ſeen alive, which 
had two heads, and three cloven tongues, and moved every one of them up and 
down. Imy ſelf have ſeen many Lizards that had two or three rails, whicti 
the common people moſt fooliſhly eſteem io be a jeſt ; and it cannot be but theſe 
were generated of ſuch egges as had two yelks, OD 
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grew ſuch by natute. And in proceſs of time, they were born with ſuch heads; 
ſo that they needed not to be ſo framed by handl ing; for whereas the genera ive 
ſeed is derived from all the parts of the body, ound bodies yielding . good ſeed, 
but crazie bodies unſound ſeed; and oftentimes bald fathers be; et bald children; 
and dlear · eyed fathers, blear-eyed children; and a deformed father, forthe moſt 
part a deformed childe; and the like alſo cometh to paſſe concerning other ſhapes : 
why ſhould not alſo long-headed fathers geveratesong-headed children? But 
now they are not born with ſuch heads, becanſe that praiſe is quite out of 
uſe; and ſo nature, which was upheld by that cuſtom, ceaſerh together with 
che cuſtom, So if we would produce à two-legged Dog, inch as ſome are 
carried about to be ſeen; we mult take very young whelps, and cut off their 
feet, but heal them up very carefully: and when they be grown to ſtrength, 
join them in copulation with other dogs that have but two legs left; and if 
their whelps be not two-legged, cut off their legs ſtill by ſucceſſion, and ar 
the laſt, nature will be overcome to yield their two-legged dogs by generati- 
on. By ſome ſuch praiſe as you heard before, namely by handling, and 
often framing the members of young children, Mid- wives ate wont to amend 
imperfections in them; as the crookedneſſe or ſharpneſſe of their noſes, or ſuch like. 


Ca Ap. XIX. 


Of the wonderful force of imagination; and how to produce party - coloured births, 


PE his rehearſal of the opinions of Philoſophers, writes, that Empedocles 
held that an infant is formed according to that which the mother looks upon at 
the time of conception: for, ſaith he, women were wont to have commonly pictures 
and images in great requeſt, and to bring forth children reſembling the ſame, Hipo- 
crates, to cleat a certain womans honelty that had brought forth children ve 
unlike their parents, aſcribed the cauſe of ir to a certain picture which ſhe had 
in her chamber. Ard the ſame defence Quintilian uſeth on the behalf of a woman, 
who being her ſelf fair, had brought forth a Black- moor, which was ſuppoled by all 
men to be her {laves ſon. Damaſcen reports, that a certain young woman br 

forth 2 child that was all hairy; and ſearching out the reaſon thereof, he found t 
hiary image of John Baptiſt in her chamber, which ſhe was wont to look upon. 
Heliodorus begins that excellent hiſtory which he wrote, with the Queen of Echi- 
opia, who brought forth Chariclea a fair daughter; the canſe whereof was, the 
fable of Andromeda piQured in that chamber, wherein ſhe lay with the King. 
We read of ſome others, that they brought forth horned children, beca 

in the time of their coition they looked upon the fable of Actæen painted be- 
fore them. Many children have hare-lips, and all becauſe their mothers being 
with child, did look upon a Hare. The conceit of the mind, au the force 
of Imagination is great; but it is then moſt operative, when it is exceſliye] 
bent upon any ſuch thing as it cannot attain unto, Women with child, 
when they long moſt vehemently, and have their minds earneſtly ſer upon 
any thing, do thereby alter their inward fpicirs ; the ſpirits move the blood, 
and ſo imprint the likeneſſe of the thing muſed upon, in the tender ſubſtance 
of the child. And ſurely all children would have ſome ſuch marks or other, 
by reaſon of their morhers longing, if this longing were not in ſome ſort ſa- 
tisſied. Wherefore the ſearchers out of ſecrets have juſtly aſcribed the marks and 
ſignes in the young ones, to the imagination of the mother; eſpecially that 
imagibation which prevails with her in the chiefeſt actions, as in coition, in 
letting go her ſeed, and ſuch like: and as man of all other living creatures, 1s moſt 
ſwift and fleeting in bis thougbts, and fulleſt of conceirs ; ſo the variety of his wit 
affords much variety of ſuch effects; and therefore they are more iv mankind, then 
io other living cceatures : for other creatures are not fo divers minded; fo that 
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they may the better bring forth every one his like in his own kind. Jacob was well 
acquainted with this force of imagination, as the Scriptures witneſle : for en- 
deavouring | 


To bring forth party - coloured Sheep, 


he took that courſe which I would wiſh every man to take, that attempts any ſuch 
enterprize. | He took certain Rods and Poles of Popler, and Almond-tree, and 
ſuch as might be eaſily backed; and cut off half the rine, pilling them by white 
ſtrakes, ſo that the Rods were white and black in ſeveral circles, like a Snakes co- 
tout, Then he put the Rods which he had pilled, into the gutters and wateting- 
troughs, when the Sheep came to drink, and were in heat of conception, that they 
might lock upon the Rods. And the Sheep conceived before the Rods, and brought 
forth young of party - colours, and with imall and great ipots. A delightful fight it 
was. Now afterwatd, /acob parted theſe Lambes by themſelves, and turned the faces 
of the other Sheep towards theſe party · coloured ones, about the time of concep- 
tion: whereby it came to paſſe, that the other Sheep in their heat, beholding 
thoſe that were party · coloured, brought forth Lambs of the like colour. And fach 
experiments might be practiſed upon all living Creatures that bear wool ; and 
would take place in all kinds of beafts ; for this courſe will prevail even in 


Generating party=coloured Horſes ; 


A matter which Hotſe-keepers, and Horie-breeders do practiſe much; for they are 
wont to hang and adorn wich tapeſtry and painted clothes of ſundry colours, the 
houſes and rooms where they put their Mares to take Horſe; whereby they procure 
Colts of a bright Bay colour, or of a dapple Gray, or of any one colour, or of ſun- 
dry colouts together. And Abſjrivs teacherh the ſame in effect; counſelling us to 
cover the Mares body with ſome ſtuff of that colour, which we would have the Colt 
to be of: for look what colour ſhe is ſer forth in, the ſame will be derived into the 
It ; for the horſe that covers her, will be much affected with the fight of fuch co- 
ours, as in the heat of his luſt he looketh on; and will beget a Colt of the ſame 
hne as the example then before his eyes doth preſent unto him. Oppianus in his firſt 
book of Hunting, writes the ſame argument. Such is, ſaith he, the induſtry and pra- 
ctiſedneſſe of mans wir, that they can alter the colour of the young ones from che 
mother, and even in the wombe of their Dam procure them to be of divers colours: 
for the Horſe- breeder doth paint the Mares back with ſundry colours, (even ſuch as 
they would procure to be in the Colt,)agaivt rhe time that both the deſires horſe, & 
the Stallion is admitted to cover her, So the Stallion, when he cometh and fees ſuch 
goodly preparation as it were for his wedding,preſently begins to fome at the month, 
and to neigh after her, and is poſſeſſed with the fire of raging luſt throughout his 
whole body, raving and taking on, that he cannot forthwith ſatisfie himſelf upon 
his bride, AMength the Horſe-breeder takes off their fetters, ind lets them looſe to- 
gether; and the Mare admits him, and after ward brings forth a Colt of as many 
colours as ſhe beheld in the time of her copulation; for as ſhe conceives the Colt, 
ſo withal ſhe conceives thoſe colours which ſhe then looks upon. 


3 How to procure white Pea-cocks, 
In former times, whitePeca-cocks were ſuch a rare fight in Colen , that every one 
admired them as a moſt ſtrange thing: bur afterward they became more common, 
1 reaſon that merchants brought many of them out of Norway: for whereas 
black or elſe party - colouted Peacocks were carried into that Country to be ſeen, 
preſently. as they came thither, they waxed white ; for there the old ones fic upon 
their eggs in the air, upon the tops of very high mountaines, full of ſnow; and by 
continval ſittivꝑ there, it cauſeth ſome alteration in their own colour z but the yung 
which they'hatch ; are white all over, - And no doubt but ſome ſuch courſes boa 
"+148 | rake 
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take 2004 effect in all kind, of birds; for if we take their Cages or Coops wherein 
they are kept, and their neſts wierein they fic, and white them on the inſide with 
ſome plaſtering work, or elſe cover them all over with white clothes or curtain 

and ſo keep them in wich grates, that they may nor get om, but there couple 


and fir, and hatch their egges, they will yeeld unto us white broods. So if you 
would | 


Procure Pigeons of party colours, 


you mult take that courſe which Oppianu hath ſer down, At fach time, as they fall 
to kiſſing their mate, and are defirous of copulation, let him that keeps them lay 
before their eyes ſundry clothes of the braveſt colours they can get, but eſpeciall 
purple: for the pigeons will in theit heat of Inſt be much affected and delighted 
wich rhe ſight thereof, and the young ones which they bring forth , ſhall reſemble 
che ſame colours. The ſubtil Fowler, ſaith he, that gives himſelf to rake and to 
bring up birds, is well acquainted With, and is ont to practiſe fuch experiments, and 
very artificially procures fine colours in young Pigeons: he caſteth before their ſpaxk 
ling eyes fine wrought tapeſtry, and red coverlers, and pur ple gatments; and fo whiles 
he feeds their eyes with pleaſing fights, he ſteals away their imagination to the co- 
lours which they look upon, and thereby denves the very ſame colours into the 
young ones. 


How to procure a ſhag- hai d Dog. 


In ſa ting time you mult ſtrew their kennels, and the places where they lie and 
couple, and uſually haunt, with the fleeces and hides of beaſts, and fo, while they 
continually look upon thoſe ſights, they will beget ſhag whelps like Lions. This 
we heard came to paſſe by chance, and without any ſuch intended purpoſe, that a 
liecle Bitch lying continually in a Rams fleece, when ſhe came to be with whelp, (hs 
bronght forch puppies of the like hair as the fleece was, 


How iv procure Swine, and other beaſts to be white, 


Wine-herds, and Keepers of beaſts, when they would have white litters, are wont 
to beaurikie, and to build the ſtables and places whither the beaſts reſort to lye , 
with white roofs and white eaves; and the Swine which were brought forth in 
ſuch white ies, and the other beaſts likewiſe that were brought ſorth in fack whi- 
ted places, became thereby white all over. 


cus. . | 
How it may be wrought, that Women ſhould bring forth ſair and beamifel! children, 


Y tbis which hath been ſpoken, ic is eaſie for any man to wor the like eſſects 
in mankind, and to know how to procure fair and beautiful children, Nay, 
Writers make mention, that thefe things which we ſpeak of, have oftentimes fallen 
out by chance, Wherefore it was not here to be omitted. The beſt means to pro- 
duce this effect, is to place in the bed-chambers of great men, the images of C- 
pid, Adonis, and Gammedes; or elſe to ſer them there in carved and graven works, 
in ſome ſolid matter, that they may alwayes have them in their eyes: whereby it 
may to paſſe, that vhenſoever their wives lie with them, ſtill they may think upon 
thoſe pictures, and have their imagination ſtrongly and earneſtly bent thereupon: 
and not only while they are in the act, bur after they have conceived and quickned 
alſo: ſo ſhall the child when ir is born, imitate and expteſſe the ſame form winch 
bis mother conceivedin her mind, when ſhe conceived him, and bare in ber mind, 
while ſhe bare him in her wombe. And I know by experience, that this conrſe 
will take good effect; for alter I had counſelled many to uſe it, there was 8 wary 
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who had a great deſire to be the mother of a fair Son, that heard of it, and put ic 
in practi e; for ſhe procured a white boy carved of maible, well proportioned eve- 
ry wayzand him ſhe had always before her eyes:for ſuch a Son it was that ſhe much 
deſired. And when fhe lay with her Husband, and likewiſe aftetward, when ſhe 
was With child, ſtill ſhe would look upon that image, and her eyes and heart 
were continually fixed upon it: whereby it came to paſſe, that when her breeding 
time was expired, ſhe brought forth a Son very like in all points, to that marble 
image, but eſpecially in colour, being as pale and as white, as if he had been very 
marble indeed. And thus the truth of this experiment was manifeſtly proved, Ma- 
ny other women have put the like coutſe in practiſe, and their skill hath not failed 
them Oppianus mentions this kind of praQile, that it is uſual amongſt the Lace- 
dæmonians: for they, ſaich he, when they perceive that their wives are breeding 
young bones, hang up fine pictures, and place goodly images in their fight ; ſome, 
of che moſt beautiful and handſeme young men that ever mankind afforded , as 
of Nirew, Nurciſſus, and valiant Hyacinthus, and of other young luſty gallants that 
were moſt comely and beautiful in face, and very fightly for all the parts of their 
body; and ſome, of ſuch excellent gods as was Apollo crowned with a garland of 
freſh coloured Bay, and Evan that had a Diadem of Vine- leaves about his head, and 


goodly hair hanging down under it: and this they did, that while their Wives 
ſtood gazing continually upon ſuch brave pictures, and comely portraitures, they 
might breed and bring forth children of the ſame comlineſſe and beauty. 


i 


How we may procure either males or fem ales to be generated, 


Mpedocles was of opinion, That males or females were generated according to 

che heat or cold that was in them; and thence it is, ſaith he, that the firſt males 
are reported to have been generated inthe Eaſtern and Southern parts of the earth, 
but the firſt females in the Northern parts. But Parmenides quite contrary zffum- 
ed, That males were eſfecially generated towards the North, as having in them 
more ſolidity and thickneſle , and females eſpecially towards the South, as being 
more looſe and open, according to the diſpoſition of the place,  Hipponax held, 
That males and females are generated, according as the ſeed is either ſirong and ſo· 
lid, or fluid, weak and feeble, Anaxagora Writes, that the ſeed which iſſueth 
our of the right parts of the body, is derived into the right parts of the wombe ; 
and likewiſe that which iflueth out of the left parts of the body, falleth into the 
left parts of the wombe : but if they change courſes, and the right ſeed fall into 
the left cell or receit in the wombe, or the left ſeed into the right cell, then it ge- 
nerates a female. Leucirpu: held, That there was no cauſe either in the ſeed or 
heat, ör ſolicity, or place, that they ſhould be different ſexes, but only as it pleaſes 
nature to mark the young ones with different genitories, that the male hath a yard, 
and the female a wombe, Democritus affirms, that either ſex in every part proceeds 
indifferenily from either parent; but the young one takes in ſex after that parent 
Which was moſt prevalent in that generation. Hipponax ſaith, if the ſeed whereof 
the young is begoiten, prevail moſt, then it is a male; but if the nouriſhmenc 
which it receives in the breeding, prevail more then the ſeed, then it is a female. 
But all Phyfitians with one conſent affirm, that the right fide hath moſt heat in it; 


| Wherefore if the woman receive and retain the generative ſeed in the right fide of 


her wombe, then that which ſhe conceives, is a male; but if in the left ide, it is a 
female. The experience whereof may be evidently ſeen in ſuch living Creatures 
as bring forth many at one burthen : for if yeu cut open a Sew that is great with 
Pig, you ſhall find the Boar-pigs ly ing in ihe tight fide, and the Sow-pigs in the left 
fide of her wombe, And hence it is, that Phyſitians counſel wemen, as ſoon as 
they have taken in mans ſeed, to turn them preſently on their right fide, And hence 
it is, that if you knit up a Rams right one. he begets Ewe-lambs oply, as Plixy wri- 
reth. A Bull, as ſoon as he back rid a Cow, gives evident ſigns to any man to con- 
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je cture whether he hath begotten a Cow calf or a Bulchin ; for if he le⸗p uff by the 
right ſide, it is certain that he hath begotten a Bulchin; if by the left He, then 4 
Cow - caif. Wherefore the Ægyptians in their Hieroglyphicks when they would ſgnã- 
fie a woman that hath brought forth a daughter, they make the charaQter & likeneſs of 
2 Bull looking toward the left ſide; but to ſigviſie the birth of a ſon, they make his cha= 
ractet as looking toward the right ſide. But if you deſite to have a male generated, 4- 
fricanus, Columella, and Didymu counſel you to knit up the left tone of the Site; if a 
female, then to knit up bis right ſtone; at ſuch times as he is to be coupled for 
generation. Bur becauſe this would be too muchto do, where there is great ſtore 
of cattel, we may aſſay ir by another means. Northern blaſts help mach to the 
conception of a male, and Southern blaſts to the conception of a female, as Pliny 
reporteth: the force of the Northern air is ſuch, that thoſe beaſts which are wont 
to procreate females only, this will cauſe to bring forth males allo, The Dams at 
the time of their copulation, muſt be ſet with their noſes into the North: and if 
8 they have been uſed to coĩtion ſtill in the morning, you mult not put them to it in 
5 the afternoon, for then they will not ſtand to their mate. Axriſtotle, a man moſt 
$ ſabcile, and exquiſitely ſeen in the works of nature, willeth us, that about the time 
of. gendering, we ſhould wait for ſome Northern blaſts in a dry day, and then 
let the flock feed againſt the winde, and fo let them fall to copulation: if we 
would procure females to be generated, then we mult ſo wait for Southern blaſts, 
and let them ſtand with their heads towards the South as they are in copulation ; for 
ſo not only Ariſtatle counſelleth, but Columella and eflianw alſo: for it is a rule 
that Æ ham, Pliny, Africanus and Didynmus do all give, that if the cattel, as ſoon 
as they have been covered, do turn themſelves toward the Southern winde, then 
certainly they have conceived females, There is alſo ſom? cauſe of the procreation of 
2 male, or of a female, in the begetters themſelves ; nay further, ſcme cauſe 
thereof may be the force and operation of ſome waters: for ſometimes the waters 
cauſe that a male or female be generated, There is, not far from the City Pana, a 
certain River called Milichus; and not far from that, another River called Chara- 
dius; whereof if the beaſts drink in the Spring · time, they commonly bring forth 
all males: for which cauſe the Shepherds there drive away their flocks at that time, 
and feed them in that part of the Country which lierh fartheſt off from char River; 
as Pau ſanias wtiteth in his Achaica. | 3 | 
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J Here remain now certain experiments of living Creatures, both pleaſant, and of 
ſome uſe, which we have thought good here to fer down, to ſave a labour of ſeck- 
ing them any further. And firſt, e 


Vr to make Horſes have whiteſpots on them, | 


Wy 1 : | cal 12 Wis 
Ic is 4 Hing required in the art of trimming of Horſes, to be able to cauſe white 
eee parts of them; for craſty Horſe.coutſers ape wont ro coun- 
terſeit white ſpots in the forches or left thigh, or right ſhonhder of un Hotſe, 
thereby to deceive ſuch men, as are wont te geſſe at the goodinefile and qualities of 
2 horſe, by the conjecture of ſueh marks. And chis their counterfeit pradife hath 
been detected by this chance; thut the hair of æ horſes skin being galled off in any 
place;" after u while hoary bairs have grown up lhere of themſfelves; audit is not 
unlikely but that this chance taught them that practiſe. Trie manner of-rh doing- 
it, is, fuſt ro ſhave off the hair in that place where you age have e 
and then tub off, ot cut the upper skis, and ſo-you ſhall there have a" white pütch. 
But Oppian ſpeaking of the ſame experiment, ſhews that it is to be done by fie, 
There be ſome Horſes, faich he, chat are full of :whice-roind' ſpots _ 
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wich their black colour: it comerh by the induſtry of the Horſe-breeder, who 


when they are yet tender and young, cunningly burns eff their hair wich an hot iron. 
But on the contrary, if you would have 


The Cavs of a wounded or galled place, to grow up of the ſame colour, as the other hair 
is of, 


Tiberium hath taught the way how to do it. Yon muſt knead three pints of bruiſed 
or ground batley, and put to it the froth of nitre anda little ſalr, and make it into 
loaves; then you muſt put them into an Oven tul they are burned to coals; after- 
ward cruſh them, and beat them to powder, and then mix them with oyle, and 
anoint the ſore ot the ſcar therewith ; and this you mult do for twenty daies. But 

what ſhould be the reaſon that this batley aſhes ſhould cauſe, not white hairs, but 
the like in colour to the teſt, to grow upon the ſcars or ſores.of horſes whereupon it. 
is caſt, that, Alexander Aphrodiſæus aſcribes to this, becauſe barley hath in it a purga- 
tive and cleanſing force, and ſo waſteth and expelleth the humors, and all the naughty 
ſtuff, chat was gathered by the ſore into that part, becauſe it was maimed, and con- 


ſequently not ſo well able to relieve itſelf, Neither yet will 1 here omit that toy iſli 
experiment hereby we may 


Procure in Oxen a counterſeit ſhew of ſatneſſe. 


If you cake an Oxe well grown in years, and make a hole into his thigh, and blow 

wind thereby into him, and afterward give him meat, he will ſhew fat, though 

2 he be very lean. We may alſo, by giving them ſome kind of water to 
= Cauſe the flecces and hides of cattel to be of divers colours, 


25 e/Elianus ſheweth. The River Crathis affords one channel that makes beaſts 
white: for Oxen and Sheep, and all four-footed beaſts, as Theophraſtus ſaith , as 
ſoon as they drink of it, become White, though before they were red or black. In 
Enhbcea , all for the moſt part, are white Oxen by nature, Sheep, by reaſon of the 
diverſity of mater which they drink, do diverſly change their colour; the force and 
nature of the Rivers working this change in them, eſpecially at every ramming time. 
Some are turned from black to white, and contrariwiſe, ſome are turned from white 
to black: theſe alterations are commonly ſeen neer to the River Antandrns, and 
neer alſo to a certain River in Thracia, The River Scamander, which is neer unto 
Troy, makes as many Sheep as drink of the water thereof, to become yellow. 
We may alſo conjecture and foreſee by certain outward bodily ſigns in the Dam 
or Sire, 29400 i 92 72 _— . 
What colour their young ones will be l. 
To foreknow the colour of young Mules, we mult take ſpecial example of the hairs 
of their Dams ears and eye-lids: for howſoever the reſt of their body is of one 
and ur er colour, yet in thoſe two parts we may diſcern, {o many and ſuch co- 
lougs as the foal ſhall have, as Colamella-wricerb, So, if you logk, under the Rams 
tongue q on ſhaſ thexe find certain yeins ; which if they be black, then will the 
Lambs pechlsck alig ; nt if they be white, then he hath begotten whice Lambs: for 
look y 47-6 FJ ur theſe.yeins an of, with the ſame colour will che fleece of the 
Lambe bg overſpread; ; inſomuch that if chere be ſundry colours in them, there will 
be allo ſipry like colours upon the Lambes, as Ariſtele, Domberg, and Didym 
do witpeſſe. Nom, ho e mf * 
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thus fg, faith he, if the egge be,cxaRtly rowdy, den it will yield 
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2 Cock-chicken z but if ic be ſomewhar long, then it yields an Hen · bird: the rea- 


ſon is, becauſe in things that are round, the natural heat is more kindly and ſtrongly 
compacted together. MM 1 : | 


Ho to make a bird ſociable and familiar with thee, 


Now we will ſpeak of the ſociableneſſe and familiarity which a certain Pie had with 
a friend of mine: who by this pretty device did make che Pie ſo well acquainted 
with him, and ſo ſeryiceable to him, that ſhe would flie nnco him, not only for the 
ſupplying of her daily wants, but as it were for love, never forſaking him night or 
day. The device was this. While ſhe was yet unfeathered in the neſt, he broke 
off her lower beak, evento her very jaws, that the poor wreich could not eat any 
meat but that which was put into her mouth with hands; and he himſelf gave her 
with his own hands all the meat ſhe did ear. After that, ſhe would flie to his tren- 
cher at dinner and ſupper, and would prate and chat unto him very flippant; inſo- 
much that nothing could be ſpoken in the houſe, but ſhe would imitate it, and {peak 
it again; and not only frame her tongue to their words, but her body alio to the 
imitating and reſembling of their actions. And he was wont ſtill to leave her looſe at 
home, and ſhe would flie about everywhere; but (till at dinner and ſupper times ſhe 
would return home. It fell out that the man had occaſion to go from home fifteen ot 
ſixteen days journey: ſhe would alwayes bear him company, now and then flying a 
great Way before him, and would fit ſtill upon a bough till he came at her; and then 
ſhe would leap upon his cap and his ſhoulders, frisking about him for very joy; and 
ſometimes ſtaying behind him; and then when he was gone 2 great way before, ſhe 
would in all haſte flie away after to overtake him: and ſhe was alſo his continual bed- 
fellow; andyet co this day he hath her, and enjoyeth her familiar company. But, 
concerbing the general tranſmutation and change of living creatures, let theſe things 
be ſufficient which we have already ſpoken, 
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THIRD BOOK 
Natural Magick : 


W hich delivereth certain precepts of Husbandry ; 


and ſheweth how to intermingle ſundry kinds of Plants, 
and how to produce new kinds, 
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W E have rehearſed concerning divers kinds of new living reatures; nowſhall 1 ſpeak. 
of Plants, whichraviſh with admiration the eyes and minds of thoſe that contem- 
plate on them, with their abundant pleaſantneſſe, and wonderful Elegancy. Theſe bring 
more profit, and by theſe a natural Philoſopher may ſeem more admirable. For uſe made 
with the earth, is more honeſt and honour able then with other things: and the ground never 
grows old or barren, but is everywhere naturally rank_to receive new ſeed, and to pro- 
duce new; and is ever unſatisfied in ſruitfulneſſe, and brings perpetual increaſe * and if 
nature be alwayes admirable, ſhe will ſiem more wonderful in Plants, Copmlation was but 
of one kind, herecit is aimoſt infinite 5 and not onely every Tree can be ingrafted into 
every Tree, but one Tree ma) be adulterated with tbem all: Living Crearares” of divers 
kinds were not eaſily produced, and thoſe that come from other Countries were hard to 
get: here is no difficulty at all: grafts are fetcht and ſent, if need be, to any part of the 
world, And if diverſity of ¶ reatures are made in Africa, by their copulating when they 
meet at the Rivers, that ſo new creatures are alwayes produced; here in Italy, where the 
Air is alwayes calme, and the Climate very indulgent, ſtrange and wilde plants find a good 
harbour, and ground to grow in, which is the mother and nouriſher of all, and ſo fruitful 
to produce new and diverſity of plants, that it can hardly be exhauſted, And ne can bet- 
ter write of them, and kyow the truth more then others, becauſe we have them ſtill before 
our eyes, and an opportunity ts conſider of their effects. And if our Anceſtors found ma- 
ny new things, we by adding to theirs, have found many more, and ſhall produce more 
excellent things overpaſſing them, becauſe daily by our art, or by chance ; by nature, or new 
experience, new plants are made. Diodorus writes, that the Vine at firſt was but one, 
and that was wilde; but nom by the help of Bacchus alone, from the quality of the ground, 
the nature of the climate, and the art of planting, it is varied into many kinds, that it 
were madneſſe to number them up; and not worth our time. Nuare brought forth but one 
kind of Pear-tree : now ſo many mens names are honoured by it, that one is called Decuma- 
na, another Dolabelliana, and another is named from Decumius and Dolabe lla. The 
ſame thing is obſerved in Figges, of Livy and Pompey, Quinces are of many kinds ; 
ſome called Mariana from Marius, Manliana from Manlius, Appiana Claudiana from 
Appius Claudius, Ceſtiana from Ceſtius: their varieties have made the Authors names 
immortal. What ſhall I ſay of Laurel cherries, found in Pliny his time? what of Citrons ? 
which as Athenæus ſaith, were too ſharp to eat in the days of Theophraſius, and the auce- 
ſtors of Plutark and Pliny; but Palladius wade them to become ſweet, What of the Peach, 
and Almond-peach Nuts, fruits our fore-fathers knew not, yet now are they eaten, bein 
pleaſant and ad mirable? what of Clove-gilliflowers, that the Gardrers Art hath —. ay 
dainty and ſweet ſcented ? and þ of other plants I have e down in this work ? 
Our Ne les abounds ſo with them, that we would nor go forth to ſeethe Orchards of the 
Heſperides, Alcinus, Semiramis, and at Memphis, that were made to hang above ground, 
But Iſhall briefly and plainly relate the Hiſtory, * 
ap, 
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How new kinds bf Plants ma) br genevated of putrefact ion. 
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R&D we have ſhewed before, that new kinds of Liiidg Crexures 
Amy be generared'Uſpurrefation;* ſo, to proceed in the- 
me order a5 we' bize begun ; we will mow ew tha 
yew Kinds &f Plaste may grow dp of their ow accord 
withomt 18 help det or fn-b like, The Antients quetĩond 
leis were of opinion; that divers plants were generated of: 
che earth and wirer mixt together; and that“ particulat 
* pPlö&hẽaceis did yield cenrin particular plants. We rehearſed 
ihe opinion of Dio eres before, who held that plant ire generted ot water pu- 
triſied in it felf, and a little earth tempered thetewith. Theophraſtu held chat 
the rain cauſerh much putrefictĩon and alteration in the Catth; and tberety plants 
may be noutiſhed, the Sun Working upom it with his beitibe; and witir this drying 
operation. They write alſc that the ground when it 45 ſtitred, brings forth ſuch 


kinds of Plants alwaies, as ate uſuall in the ſame place. In the- Iſle Creta, the 

Sound is of that nature, chirif it be ſtirred anywhere, and no other thing ſorn 
dt planted in ic, it will of "ir ſell bring forth a- Cypteſſe· tree: and''rheir tilled 
lands, thoſe that are ſomewhat moiſt , when they lie fallow, bring forth thi- 
files, So the herb Laſer in Africa, is generated of a' kind of pitchy or clammy 
rain and thick dirt; and the herb will ſhew it ſelf out of the earth preſently 
after the rin ig fallen. Play faid, that the waters which fall from above; 
are the cauſe of every thing that grows upon the earch, natute ſThewing therein 
her admirable work and power: and miny ſuch things they report, which 
e bavè ſpoken of in the books of the knowledge of Plants. And I my elf 
have oft · times by experience proved, chat ground digged out from under the. 
loweſt foundations of certain houſes, and the bottom of ſome pies, and laid 
open in ſome ſmall veſſel to the force of the Sun, hath” brought forth divers 
kinds of Plants. And whereas T had oftertimes, partly for my own pleaſure, and 
parcly to ſearch into the Works of Nature, ſought out and gathered together 
earths of divers kinds, I laid them abroad in the Sun, and watered them of- 
ten with a little ſprinkling, and found thereby, that 4 fine light earth would 
bring forth herbs that had flight ſtalkes like a ruſh, and leaves ſull of fine lit- 
tle ragges; and likewiſe that a rough and ſtiff earth full of holes, would 
bring forck 4. light herbe, hard as wood, and full of creviſes. In like man- 
ner, if I took of the earth that had been digged out of the thick woods, or 
out of moift places, or out of the holes that are in hollow ſtones, it would 
bring forth herbs that had ſmooth blewiſh ſtalkes, and leaves full of juice and 
ſubſtance, ſuch as Peny-· wort, Puſlane, Senegteek, and Stone · ccoppe. We 
made trial alſo of ſome kinds of earth chat had been farre ferchr , ſuch | as 
they had uſed for the ballaſt of their Shippes ; and we found ſuch herbs ge- 
nerated thereof, as we knew. not what they were. Nay further alſo, even our 
of very roots and barks of Trees, and rotten ſeeds, powned and buried, and 
there macecrated with water, we have brought forth in a manner the very 
ſame herbs; as ont of an Oken root, che herb Polypody ,; and Oak-fern, and 
Splenewort, or at leaſt. ſuch herbs as did reſemble thoſe, both in making and 
in properties. What fhould I here rehearſe, how many kinds of road-ftools and 
puff we have produced? yea, of every. ſeveral mixture of putriſied things, ſo 
many ſeveral kinds have been generated. All which I would here have 
ſer don, it 1 could have reduced them into any method; or elſe if ſuch 
plants had been produced, as 1 a but choſe came that were 2 
bus 2 ought 
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ſought for, But happily I ſhall' hereaſter, if God will, write of theſe things, 
for the delight, and ſpeculation , and profit of the more curious fort: which 
I have neither time nor leiſure pow co mention, ſeeing this work is ruffled up in 
haſte, But let us ſee * 4 


Dioſcorides, and others have written, I 

af. a bloc being cut imm ſwall pieces, ant $ 
will ata}.cimes of che heat bring torth-muſbromes., 50 
to he eaten And is ongcher place he fat e are more particularly gener 
rated inthoſe places, where am Se rally. 1g0p, or fe fetten cloth): 
but ſuch as gro neex to 4 Serpents, hole, or any, NL | 

ful. But Tarentiuus ſpeaks of this matter more ptec 

flock of a black Poplar peece · meal into the earth, an 
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How Plants a are chan * one ug chem degenerazing into the eform of the orber. 
O work Miracles,” i5riochingelie (as I ſuppoſe) but to tum one t 
F ar to effect thoſe things which ate comraty to the —1 e 
ture. It may be dane by ence, or by canning handling — — 
that plants may forſake their own natural kind, and be quite turned into another 
kind; wholly « degenerating, bath in taſte, and colour, and „ and 1 
andthis ſay ni f cally be dete, either if y yeuveglect to drefle or handle nem 10 
cording to their kind, or elſe dreſſe them more carefully and urcificially Sen cheir 
own kind requires, Furthermore, every plant hath his proper manner, andp 
kind of ſowing or plunt ing: for ſome mult be ſowed by ſeed; others plante Yy the 
whole ſtem, others ſer by ſome root, others g affed by ſome —_ : fo that 
if ebat which ſhould be ſowed by ſeed, be plamed by the root, — by che whole 
lock, or graffed by ſome branch; or if any chat ſhould be thus p aged de drr 
ſeed ; that which ch up will be of a divers de ebay ich grows tlually, 
if it be plancedaccording to its own nature, 8as'Theophraſtzd Writes, Ace T you 
ſhall change their place, their air; their ground, xc ſuch like ou pervert their Moch 
yon ſhall find that the young growing plant will reſemble another kind, boch in cp⸗ 
— and faſhion; all which are dns caſes by the books of Husbi iy. 2 ex⸗ 
e we will here reheatſe. It you would change 2 


| A white Vine into a black, or ablack imo ambit ehe 
ſow the ſced of a white Garden-Vine, and that which comer of? ir, wil tes wo 
Wilde · vine; and ſo the ſeed of a black Garden-vine will bri -forch's w 
vine, as Theophraſtts teacheth. The reafon is, becauſe i Vine n not ed 1 18 
but the natural planting of it is by ſprigs and roots. Wherefore if you deal Wirk 
it ocheriviſe then the kind requires, that which comerh of ĩt uſt needs 2 0 et inkind- 
ly. By the like means | CO 


A white Fi . rer may degenerate into a black, 


for the ſtone of 4 Big, if it be ſet, never brings forth any bthet hut a wude dt 4 
wood — and ſuch as moſt commonly is of a quite 7 ſo chat ot 
whice figeree it qegenerates into a black, and contrarimiſe A black fig tree 'degenie- 
rates into a white. Sometimes alſo, of a right and noble oenerared a ba- 
ſtard Vine, and that ſo different in lind oi ntiwes, that ĩt ih pn of rhe 


* e dut all meerly wilde. In Uke manner alſo are changed . 


; ce red Myrtle and the red Bay: tree into black, 


and cannot chuſe but loſe their'colour'+ for theſe likewiſe degenerate, as the * 
Tbeophraſtus reports to have been ſeen in Antandriu; for the iy ant is Ry by 
ſeed, bur planted by graffing ; and the Bay- tree ĩs planced by | 60 
chereof tha hath in it ſome part of the root, #5 we have Lada We 
Husbandry. 8 alſo are 8 f 


Sweet 4 Imonds and þ weet Pomegranate hand 6 into lere ones. 


for the ſtones er kernels of the Pomegranares are changed from thieic fig — in- 
to a baſer colour; and the Pomegranate ic ſelf, though ir be never ſo good 
rates into a hard, and cemmopl ya ſbarp frair. The Almond d (leaſe 
both in taſte, and alſo in feelin for of a ſoft one cometh a harder: . are 
counſelled to graffe bim when lie is prettily well grown, ot elſe to change 

ſhift him oft. dan Oak likewiſe wh become wore: nd therefore are 
ewhere, yet t 


beſt grows in Epyrns, and many have plante d the fame e 
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neger rodtes The like. of that. Inzlike manner, ef the kerneb of whe natural 
Olive cometh a wilde Qliye (and:chey; that ſay char tf mae Oypreſſe· iges forthe 
moſt part degenerates into a female ;) and in proceſſe of time there is ſuch a change, 
chat it agreeth in nothing with the natural Olive, but is ſo ſlark wilde, that ſome- 
times it cinnot bring forth fruĩt to ad. perfection. Varro ſaith that 
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Fi n bo Wee bs huts Wiens ehr i 
s 3 Coleworts are changed into Rape, and Rape into Coleworts. 
Ola ſeedm aſſo greatifurce in ſeme things; that ĩe quite changertiche nature; (fo 
therold ſeed) of Cole tarts being ſomed, brings forth Rape 3 and-comrarimile; old 
Raperſeeddegenerat ego Coleworts. By 1 e Far dum i} 2 
1541076,0m 2043 ip 5 ME fd gönn 238001 sq 220, 
Ry ern Typh, 4 pelt, e changedlinto Wheat, and Wheat into them 5: » bn! 
hit men be:done ft yon cake tbem being of 4 thorough ripeneſſe, and knead: 
them,, A then plant hem; but this willi not ſo prove ihe felt not the {ſecond bar; 


byr y eupfict thograof of ĩt ih the third year, = Throphrafrathewerb, Plwy 
Mxket that the Gn Niligo is changed win Mhont the ſecond yrar. So alliſeeds, 
either py chat Hey are negleAed, or becauſo tbere is ſome indiſpoſtion ener 


ch, or che air bęre iheyurgʒ t do oft · times degenerate Bom the excellen- 


 Cyapdappdndſle of heir kind, and become worſe, Virgil hach ohſttvedl it: I have 
Cen, {uithhey. che holt and choiceſiaings that wette moſt made, at length yet to 
degenerate, unleſſe :manginduliry did yearly ſupply tliem wih his help o fatal 


ic 1s for al Tbings ro wN, Worte and worle, and h lll ro habe nec 10 be renewed, 
lens faher, a man very ſtudious of Hus bandry, especially in his old age, befiow- 
eg great Ping and qiligence to find out, whether the annoyances of fruits, that 
which mars their pure goodneſſe: did ſpting up of it ſelf, or ariſe out of any ſeęds 
of the fruits themſelves, which did degenerate into other kinds, Wherefore he 
took the pureſt, andrhe'cteaneſt Wheat and Barley that he could get, and havin 
kea.one al other ſeed wharſoever,ſowed them in the ground tand wien he fo 
cb ugs growing in he Wheat, but very little im the Barley, he pur the ſame 
experimenr1n other grain in practice; and at laſt ſonnd in Pule « hard ind round 
Feich and moreovery that the herb Azeſceed did grow among Pulſe, by 2 kind: of 
W Ol the, Pulſe imo Axcſceed, So, unleſſe it be prevemedrby skill 


The herb Ballamint will turn into a Mint. 


6 
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Whereſore it mult be often ſhifted and tranſlated from place ro place, leſt ĩt ſo de- 
generate 0/87 Thembrafwe conplalicins for when a man doth not look to Ic;-and 
dredle it he roots thereof will grow.yery large, and thereby che upper part being 
Weakped, loſeth the ranbneſſe of his ſayour ; and that being loſt, there remains in 
ic bur s weak ſmell, the very ſame in a manner that is, in a common Mint. I mytſelf 
have ſowed Mint ſeed, and it hath been changed into wilde peny - roial; Iman, 
* onely : for the faſhion of the Mint remained ſtill in it. Martial writes, 
i lrg 16191 Bepkrojal degenerates into wilde Beten, 
- 1 * role ny" 12110 „21 21 288 eg. w! en ned VAIN! r 
ib ic be\ajd open the $uns hoteltand greateſt: force: for then, it will bring forth | 
lomerinies: 905 e vhice, and ſometimes of a Roſie colour. And 
it will not oply degenerate into Berony, but into Ballamint alſo, Likewiſe the: 
boughs of the ſhrub Caſia, as Galen reporteth , will degenerate into Cinamon. 
Likewiſe Sms aver. b e . NET 
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e Refer ralets, and Gili-flowersyof prrple, wil become whitey . 
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either by reaſon that they are old, or elſe if, they be not well locked unte. For 
BE0 IEC Ya 10 Violerss Roſes, and Gilli-flowers, if they be bt; well 
r thy ds will wax whice,, and the experience thereof I my ſelf have 
Y nd d Plans degenernte.ove into another, only rio ſuch 
there is, 4 kind of vicinity and likeneſſe of nature, but alſo where 
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there is no ſuch vicinity, one plant may be changed into another of a quite diffe- 
rent kind: for | 


An Oak may be changed into a Vine, 


Albertus reporteth, (if the thing be as true as it is ſtrange; butler the truth there- 
of lie upon his credit) he reports, I ſay, that Oaken or Beechen bonghs being in- 
graffed into the Tree Myrica, is quite changed into it, and ſo into thę Tree called 
Tremiſca, which is a baſer kind of wood: and likewiſe if Oaken bonghs be ſer in 


the ground of Alummum, a place ſo called, they will be quite altered into right 


Vines, ſuch as their grapes yeeld good wine; and ſometimes the old Oaks, if they 
be pared, degenerate into Vines, But we mult not think that this change is made 
while choſe Trees or boughs laſt ; but when once they are putrified, then the nature 
of the ground works into them, and changeth them into Vines, 


CnAp. III. 
How to make one fruit compounded of many. 


S we heard before of di: ers living Creatures, that they might be mingled in- 

to one, by copulation ; ſo now we will ſhew allo how to contrive divers 
kinds of fruits, by graffing into one fruit: for graffing is in plants the ſame that co- 
pulation is in living creatures: yer I deny not, bur there are other means where- 
by this may be effected, as well as by graffing. But above all other, graffing is moſt 
praiſe · worthy, as being the beſt and fitteſt means ro incorporate one fruit into 
another, and ſo of many to make one, aſter a wonderful manner. And whereas 
it may be thought a very toilſome, and indeed impoſſible matter, here the excel- 
lent effect of the work mult ſweeten all thy labour, and thy painful diligence will 
rake away the ſuppoſed impoſſibilicy of the thing, and perform that which a man 
would think were not poſſible ro be done. Neither malt thon ſuffer thy ſelf to be 
diſcouraged herein by the ſayings of rude Husband- men which have attempted this 
thing, but for want of skill could not perform it, ſeeing experience teacheth thee 
that it hath been done, Wherefore againſt ſuch diſcouragements, thon muſt arm 
thy ſelf with a due conſideration of ſuch experiments as the Antients have recorded: 
as for example, that the Pigge- ttee may be incorporated into the Plane- tree, and 
the Mulberry- tree; and likewiſe the Mulberry- tree into the Cheſtnut:ttee, the 
Turpentine · tree, and the white Poplar, whereby you mayelt procure white Mulber- 
ries; and likewiſe the Cheſtnut - tree into a Haſel, and an Oak; and likewiſe the 
Pomegranate- tree into all Trees, for that it is like to a common whore, ready and 
willing for all Comers; and likewiſe the Cherry- tree into a Turpentine· tree: and 
to conclude, that every Tree may be mutually incorporated into each other , as 
Columella ſuppoſeth. And this is the cauſe of eyery compoſition of many fruits into 
one, of every adopted fruit which is not the natural child, as it were, of the Tree 
that bare it; and this is the cauſe of all ſtrange and new inds of fruits that grow: 
Virgil makes mention of ſuch a matter, when he ſaith, that Dido adndired certain 
Trees which ſhe ſaw , that bare new kinds of leaves, and apples chat naturally 
were not their owu. And Palladius ſaith, that Trees axe joined together as it were, 
by carnal copulation, to the end that the fruit thereof might contain in ĩt, all the 
excellencies of both the parents: and the ſame Trees were garniſhed with two ſorts 
of leaves, and nouriſhed with two ſorts of juices, and the ftuit had a double reliſh, 
according to both the kinds whence ir was compounded. But now, as we did in 
our rra& of rhe commixtion of divers kinds of living Creatures; fo here alſo it is 
meet to preſcribe certain rules, whereby we may cauſe thoſe divers plants which 
we would intermingle, to join more eafily, and to agree better together, for the 
producing of new and compounded fruits, - -Firſt therefore, we muſt ſee that eicher 
of the Trees have their bark of one and the ſame nature :-and both of chem muſt 
bare the ſame time of growing and ſhooting out of their ſprigs z as was required 
in living creatures, that both of chem ſhould have the ſame time of breeding their 
young 
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young ones: for if the graffe have a dry or a hard bark, and the ſtock have 4 moiſt 
or ſoft bark, or that they be any way contrary each to other, we ſhall labour in 
vain, Then we muſtſee chat the ingraffing be made in the pureſt and ſoundeſt 
place of rhe ſtock , ſo that ir neither have any tumors or knobs, or any (cars, nei- 
ther yet hath. been blaſted, Again, it is very material, that the young graffes or 
ſhoors be fetcht from the moſt convenient place or part of the Trees; namely, 
from thoſe boughs that grow toward the Eaſt, where the Sun is wont to tile in 
the Summer-time. Again, they muſt be of a ftuitful kind, and be taken eff from 
young plants, ſuch as never bare fruit before. They mult alſo be taken in their prime, 
6 LG are beginning firſt to bud, and ſuch as are of two years growth, and 
likely to bear fruit in their ſecond year, And the Rocks into which they are to be en- 
graffed, mult likewiſe be as young as may be graffed into; for if they be old, their 
hardnefſe will ſcarce give any entertainment to ſtrange ſhoots to be planted upon 
them, And many ſuch obſervations mutt be diligently looked into, as we have 
ſhewedin our book of Husbandry. But we muli not here omit to ſpeak of the lome, 
or that clammy morter, which makes 


The Graffe and the ſtockto cloſe more eaſily together ; 


for ic ĩs very helpful to glew or faſten the skins of both the barks one into the o- 
cher : and if the barks be of a divers nature, yet by this lome they may be ſo bound 
into one, that they will eaſily grow together. And ſurely ir is commodious in ma- 
ny reſpects. Firſt, becauſe, as in mans body, the fleſh being wounded or pierced 
into, is ſoon cloſed up again with ſtiffe and clammy plaiſters applye d thereunto; 
ſo the bark ot the boughs of Trees being cut or rent, will cloſe together again very 
ſpecdily , by the applying of this momter. For if you pill the bark eff from 3 
Tree, or _ a little ſprig from a bongh, unleſſe you cloſe it up fo cunningly, 
that ic may ſtick as firly every way in the graffing as whilſt it grew, it will ſoon 
wither, and fade, and loſe the natural juice and moiſture ; which: inconvenĩence 
this lome will prevent, and fit them one into another. Moreover, if there be 
any open chink betwixt the bark and the Tree, preſently the air getteth in, and 
will not ſuffer them to cloſe; therefore to make ir ſure that they may cloſe without 
fail, this lome is needful. And whereas there are ſome Trees which cannot away 
to be harboured in any of another kind, this lome will knit them ſo ſtrongly into 
the ſtock, that they cannot but bud and bloſſom. But here we muſt obſerve, that 
this glue ox morter muſt be as neer of the nature of the thing engrzffed as may 
be; for then it will perform this duty more kindly, If you be diligent herein, 
you may do many matters. We will give you a taſte of ſome, that by theſe 
you may learn to do the like. Pill off the bark of Holly, and make a pit in 
ſome moiſt ground, and there bury your Holly rines, and let them there pu- 
trifie , which will be done in twelve daies: then take them ſorth, and ſtamp 
them till you ſee they are become a clammy ſlime. This is alſo made of the fruic Se- 
beſten in Syria; and likewiſe it may be made of ordinary birdlime: but the beſt of 
all is made of the rines of Elm · roots ſtamped together; for this hath a ſpecial quali- 
ty; both to ſaſten, and alſo to: chetiſn. But let us return to grafling), which is of 
ſuch great force, that ir hach canſed à new kind of a. baſtard fruit that was never 
heard of before, namely 0 12 mant: 101 elo ita 0 
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ii)» +1. #1: Hpple compounded of a Peach- apple, and a Nut · peach; 
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which kind of compound generation, was never ſeen, nor heard of, nor yet thought 
upon by the Ancient. This is to be done by a kind of graffing which they call 
emplaſtering. Take off two young ftuitſnl ſprigges, one from 2 Peach · apple 
Tree, and the other from the Nut · peach Tree; but they mult be well grow- 
en and | {qch;'as are ready to bndde fortb. Then — off the bark of them 
abdut two ipgers breadrh in compaſſe, ſo that the budde to be graffed = 
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ſtand fitly in che midſt betwixt them both; but you mult do it charily, left 
you petiſh the wood, Then cleave them thorough the middle a little way, that 
they may be let one into another, and yet the cleſt not ſeen, but covered with the 
bud. Then take off a bud from one of thoſe Trees, with the bark round about 
the bud, and ſet it into the midſt of the boughs which we ſpake of before; and 
ſo engraffe them together into the other Tree, having firſt cut out a round fir place 
for them therein. They muſt be engraffed in that part of the Tree, which is 
moſt near and freſn- coloured; the ſprigs that grow about that place muſt be cut off, 
leſt they wichdraw the nouriſhment from the graffe, which requires it all for it ſelf. 
And when you have ſo done, binde it about gently, that yon hurt it not; and cover 
ic with ſome what, leſt the rain fall down upon it; but eſpecially take heed to the 
cleft, and the place where you pilled off the bark, that you plaiſter ic up well with 
morter. Thus if you do,; the graffe will very kindly proſper, and the bud grow 
forth into fruic that is compounded of both kinds, and it ſhall carry the hue both 


of the Peach- apple and the Nut - peach by equal proportion, ſuch as was never ſeen 
before. By this means alſo we may procure the bringing forth 


Of 4 Figge halſe white and half black; 
for if we take the buds of each of them, paring them off together with the bark 
round about them, and then cut chem inche middle, and put the half of one, and 
the half of the other together, and ſo emplaiſter them into the Tree, as we 


= before, the fruit thereof will be a Figge half white and half black, 
So alſo 


Pomegranates may be brought forth , which will be ſweet on the one ſide, and ſowre 
on the other ; | 

If you take either the ſhoots or the buds of each of them, and after you have divi- 

ded them in the midſt, put the half of each together, as before was ſpokep, Bu 

this may be done beſt upon the ſhoots or ſprigs; for the bud can hardly be pared 


off, nor well divided, becauſe the bark is ſo weak, and ſo thin, and ſlender, that ic 
will not endure to be much or long handled. Likewiſe 


Orenges compounded of divers kinds, and ſuch as are half Limons; as alſo Limons half 
ſweet, aud half ſowre, may be produced, 
i we mix them after the fame manner as we ſpake before; for theſe are very fit to 
be graffed by emplaſtering ; and theſe kinds of compound Orevges and Limons are 
very commonly to be ſeen in many Orchards in Naples, In like manner we may 
minole and compound 4 £00 
A Peach of the white and the red Peach, 


if we put thoſe iwo kinds together, by ſuch emplaſiering : for there are of this 
compound fruit to be ſold in Naples at this day. Likewiſe we may procure 


A grape that hath a kernel or ſtoue half black, and diverſly coloured. 
We muſt deal by the ſhoots of Vines, as weſhewed before was to be done by the 
buds of other Trees; cleave them in the middle, and binde two ſhoots or more 
ef divers ſorts of Vines handſomely together, that they may grow up in one, and graff 
them int o 2 fruicful Vine of ſcime other kind, And the fame which we have ſhewed 
concerning fruits, may be as well praiſed alſo upon flowers. As for example; 
If we — F produce F 


Roſes that arc half white and balf red ; 


we mult take the ſrtigs of 2 white Roſe, and of a red, ard pate eff the buds of 
of them; and havipg cut them aſunder ip the middle, put the halfs of each together, 
as we ſpake before, and engiaffe them artificially into the berk, and thenhavea dili- 
gene care ſtill io cheriſh chemghe ccmponnd bud wil in due ſeaſon bring ſotih Roſes 
Which will be whice-of the one fade, aud ted of ihe other. Bur if v ye 
* 2 | | make 
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make trial hereof in Clove-gilli-flowers, and deſire 


To produce ſome that are half red, 


ſeeing they have no buds at all, youmuſt practiſe this experiment upon their root; 

on muſt take two roots of them, and cleave them in the middle, and match them 

tly together, that they may grow each to other; and binde them up well, and then 
will they yeeld compound Clove-gilli- flowers: of which kind we have great tore, 
and they are common amongſt us everywhere; and they do not onely bring 
forth parcy-coloured flowers, but the very ſame bough, and one and the (ame 
ſprig, will bear white ones and red ones, and ſuch as are wronght and as 
it were embroidred with divers goodly colours, moſt pleaſant to be ſeen, 


CHAP, IV, 
Of aſecond means whereby fruits may be mingled and compounded together, 


T Here is alſo a ſecond way of compounding divers kinds of fruits together; 
namely, by another manner of grafting, As for example; If we would 
roduce 
X Pomegranates compounded of divers kinds, 


Theophraſtus ſheweth us how to do it. We mult take the young flips or branches 
of divers kinds, and bruiſe them with a Beetle, ſo that they may ſtick and hang 
together; and then binde them vp very hard each to other, and ſer them in the 
ground: and if they be well laid together, all thoſe ſlips will grow up jointly into 
one Tree; bur ſo, that every one of them retains his own kind, and receives his 
ſeveral nouriſhment by ic ſelf, and ſeverally digeſts it: and the chief community 
which they have all together, is their mutual embracing each of other, The ſame 
Theophraſtus teaches us in the ſame place, 


How one and the ſame Vine-branch may bring forth a black and a white grape both toge- 
ther ; and bow in the ſame grape may be found a white and black ſtone hanging 
to get er. x | * 

Take the branch of 2 white Vine, and another of the black, and the uppermoſt half 
of either of them muſt be bruiſed together; then you muſt match them equally, 
and binde them up together, and plant them: for by this means they will grow 
up both into one joint; for every living thing may be matcht with another, eſpe- 
cially where one is of the ſame or the like kind with the other: for then if they be 
diſſolved, as theſe are in ſome ſort when they are bruiſed, their natures will eafaly 
cloſe together, and be compact into one nature: bur yet either of theſe branches 
hath his ſeveral nouriſhment by ic ſelf, without confuſion of both together; where- 
by ir cometh to aſſe, that the fruit ariſing from them is of a divers nature, accor- 
ding as either of the ſprigs requireth. Neither ovght this to ſeem ſtrange, that both 
of them concurring: into one, ſhould yet retain eich of them their ſeverall kind, 
ſeeing the like hereof may be found in certain Rivers which meet together by con- 
fluence into one and the ſame channel, and yet either of them keeps his own ſeve- 
ral courſe and paſſage; as do the Rivers Cephiſus and Melas in Bœotia. Celamella 
teacheth us to do this thing on this manner. There is, faith he, a kind of engraffing, 
whereby ſuch kind of grapes are produced, as have ſtones of divers kinds, and ſun- 
dry colours; which is to be done by this means. Take four or five; or more (if 
you will) Vine- branches of divers kinds, and mingle them together by equal pro- 
portion, and ſo binde them up. Afterward put them into an earthen pipe or a horn 
faſt together; but ſo, that there may be ſome parts of them ſeen ſtanding out, ac 
bath ends; and thoſe parts ſo ſtanding forth, muſt be diflolved or bruiſed: and 
hen yon have ſo done, put them into a tteneh in the ground, covering them with 
muck; and watering them till they begin to bud. And when the buds are FOWn 
faſt together, after two or three years, when they are all knit and cloſed into — 
Its i then 
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then break the pipe, and peer about che middle of the ſtalk beneath the ſprouts, 
there where they ſeem to have molt grown. together, cut cf the Vine, and heal 
that part. where it is ſo cut, and then lay it under the ground again about three fin- 
gers deep: and when that ſtalk (hall ſhoot up into ſprigs, take two of the beſt of 
them, and cheriſh them, and plant them in the greund, caſting away all the other 
branches; and by this means you ſhall have ſuch kinds of grapes as you deſire. This 
very {ame experiment doth Pim ſer down, borrowing it of Colamella. Bur Didy- 
mis preſcribes it on thier manner. Take two Vine · branches of divers kinds, and 
cleave them in the middle; but with ſuch heegful regard, that the cleft go as far as 
the bud is, and none of the pich or juice be loſt; then put them each to other, and 
cloſe them together, ſo that the bud of either of them meet right one with the 
other: and as much as poſſibly may be, let them touch together, whereby both thoſe 
buds may become as one: then binde up the branches with paper as hard together 
as you can, and cover them over with the Sea-onion,or elſe with ſome very ſtiff clam- 
my eatth; and ſo plant them, and water them after four or five daies, ſo long till 
they ſhoot forth into a perfect bud. If you would produce | 


A Fig, that is half white, and half red; 


Leontinu teacherh you to do ir after this manner, Take two ſhoots of divers kinds 
of Fig-trees ;' but you muſt ſee that both theſhoors be of the ſame age, and the 
ſame growth as neer as you can: then lay them in a trench, and dung them, and wa- 
tet them. And Mer they begin to bud, you mult take the buds of each, and binde 
them up together, ſo that they may grow up into one ſtalk: and about two years 
after, take them up, and plant them into another ſtock, and thereby you ſhall have 
Figs of two colours, So then by this means 


* 


All fruits may be made to be party-colowred 3 


and that not onely of two, but of many colours, accordingly as many kinds of 
. . fruits may be compounded together. And ſurely theſe experiments are very true, 
though they be ſomewhar hard ro be done, and require a long times practice, as IL 
my ſelf have had experience. The like experimentto thele is recorded by Palla- 
diu, and by otber Greek Writers, who ſhew the way 


Hie aVine may bring forth cluſters of grapes that are white, but the ftones of the 
grapes black, 
If white and black Vines grow neer together, you muſt ſhred the branches of each, 
and preſently clap them together ſo, that the bud of either may meet right roge- 
ther, and ſo become one: then binde them up hard in paper, and cover them with 
ſoft and moiſt earth; and ſo let them lie three dayes or thereabouts: after that, ſee 
that they be well and fitly matcht together, and then let them lie till a new bud 
come forth of afreſh head: and by this means you ſhall procure in time, divers 
kinds of grapes, according to the divers branches you put together. I my ſelf have 
made choice of two ſhoots of two divers Vines growing one by mother; I have 
cleft or cut them eff in that place where the buds were ſhooting forth, leaving the 
third part of the bud upon the branch; I faſtened them together, and bound them 
up into one very faſt, leſt when the buds ſhould wax greater, one of them might flie 
off from the other: I fitted them ſo well, branch with branch, and bud with bud, that 
they made but one talk; and the very ſame year they brought forth grapes that had 
cloven kernels or ſtones. This ſhoot fo ſpringiug up, I put to another; and when 
that was ſo ſprung up, I put that alſo to another; and by this continual fitt ing of 
divers ſprigs one to another, I produced cluſters of divers-coloured and divers-na- 
tured grapes: for one andthe ſame grape was ſweet and unſavoury ; and the ſtones 
were ſome long, ſome round, ſome crooked ; but all of them were of divers co- 
lours. Pont anus hath elegantly ſhewed 
1 

How Citron-trees may bear divers kinds ; 


namely, by joining two ſundry boughs together. aſter the bark hath been pared a- 
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away, and faſtning each to other with a kind of glue, that they may grow up one 
as fait as the other; and when they are engtaff ed into one ſtock, they muſt be very 
carefully covered and looked umo, and ſo one and the ſam: branch will bring forth 
{ruir of divers kinds. So you may procure | us 205.57) 82: 


An Orenge-tree to bring forth an Apple half ſweet and half ſowre. 

And this kind of commixtion was invented by chance; for there were graffed two 
boughs of Ocenge trees, one brougic forth a ſweet, and the other 1 ſharp fruit. 
Wnen occaſion ſerved to tranſplant and remove the Tree, it was cut off in the 
middle, according as Husband- men are wont to do when they plant ſuch Trees af- 
ter they are grown old; and by great chance, it was cut eff there where the 'two 
bonghs had been before engraffed : and ſo when the fibck budded 'afreſh} there 
arote one bud out of the ſharp and ſweet branches both together as they were left 
in the oc; and this one bud brought forth Apples or fruit of both reliſhes. 
Wherefore no queſtion but ſuch 'a thing may be effected by art, as well as 
it was by chance, if any man have @ frinde to produce ſuch kind of fruits. 


- 
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Of atvira way, whereby divers kinds of ſruits may be compounded together. 

| E will alſo ſer down 2 third way, whereby we may mingle and compound 
divers kinds of ftuits together, A way which hath been delivered unt o 

us by the Ancients, though for my on part I think it fo be not onely a very 
hard, but even an impoſſible matter. Notwirhſtanding ,. becauſe grave Ag 
cient Writers have ſet it down, I cannot ſcorn here to rehearſe it: and 
though I have put it in ptactice, but to no purpoſe, for it hath not fo fallen 
out ag they write, yet: I will not diſcourage any man that hath a mind to 


make trial hereof; for it may be that fortune will ſecond their endeavours 


better then ſhe did mine. The way is this; to gather many ſeeds of ſundry 
Trees and fruits, and wrapping them up together, ſo to ſow them: and when 
they are grown up into ſtalks, to bind all the ſtalks together, that they may 
not flie aſunder, but rather grow up all into one Tree; and this Tree will 
bring forth divers kinds of fruits, yea and one and the ſime fruit will be min- 
gled and compounded of many. It ſhould ſeem that the Authors of this experi- 

ent, learned it firlt out of Theophraſtus, who writes, that, If yon ſow two 
divers leeds neer together within a hands breadth, and then ſow two other 
divers ſeeds a little above them, the roots which will come of all theſe ſeeds 
will lovingly embrace and winde about each other, and ſo grow up into one 
{talk or ſtock, and be incorporated one into another. Bur ſpecial care mutt be had 
how the ſeeds be placed; for they muſt be ſet with the little end upward, be- 
cauſe che bud cometh not out of the low and hollow parts, but out of the higheſt, 
And there are four ſeeds required, becanſe ſo many will eaiily and firly cloſe toge- 
ther, .. Amarter, which if it were true, it might be a very ready means which would 
produceexceeding many and wonderful experiments. By ſuch a meins kl 


Berries that are party-coloured may be produced. | 
If you take a great many betries, white, and black, and red, one amongſt another, 
and ſow them in the earth together; and when they are ſhot up; bind all theit 
ſtalks into one, they will pow together, and yeeld party coloured berries, Plin 
wrices, that chis way was deviſed from the birds; Nature, faith he, hath taught how 
to graffe wich a ſeed: for hungry birds have devoured ſeeds, and having moiſtened 
and warmedthem in their bellies, a little after have dunged in the forky twiſtes of 
Trees, and together with their dung excluded the ſeed whole which erſf they had 
ſwallowed: and ſometimes it brings forth there where they dung it, and ſometimes 
the wind carries it away into ſome chinks of the barks of Trees, and there it brings 
forth. This is the reaſon why many times we ſee a Cherry tree growing in a _ 
J OW, 
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ow, a Plane- tee in a Bay-cree, and a Bay iu a Cherty-tree; and withil, that che 

berries; ot them have been party - coloured. They write alſo, that the Jack-daw 
hiding certain leeds in ſome ſectet caink3 or holes, did give occaſion of this Inven- 
tion. By chis ſelt . ſame means we may produce 


Fzg that is partly white and partly red. 


Leon: ius attempts the doing of chis, by taking the kernels ot ſtones that ate in a 
Fig ſome what inclinable to thus variety, and wrapping them up together in a linnen 
c och, and then {owing them, and when need requires, removing them into ano- 
ther place. If we would have | 


= As Orenge or Citrau-tree bear divers Apples of divers reliſhes ; _ 

Poxt anus our Country- man, in his work of Gardening, hath elegancly taught ns 
how to do it. We mult take ſun dry feeds of chem, and put them into a pitcher, 
and there let chem grow up: and when they come forth, bind the ſprigs together, 
and by this means they will grow up into one ſtock, and ſhrowd themſelves all un- 
det one bark ; but you muſt take heed that the wind come not at them to blow 
them aſunder, but cover them over with ſome wax, that they may flick faſt toge- 
ther; and let them be well plaiſtered with morcer about the bark : and fo ſhall you 
gather from them in time very ſtrange Apples of ſundry reliſhes, Likewiſe we 
may procure | * 


A Damoſin, aud an Orenge or Limon to be mixt together. 


In our books of Husbandry, we ſhewed at large, by many reaſons alledged to and 
tro, that ſunary ſeeds could not poſſibly grow into one; but all that is written in 
favour of this practice, is utterly falſe, and altogether unpoſſible. But this expe- 
riment we our ſelves have proved, whereby divers kinds of Dzmoſins are mixt to- 
gether. While che Damoſin - trees were very tender and dainty, we faſtened two 
of them together, which were planted veer to each other, as Sailers plat and tie 
their Cables: but firſt we pared off che bark to the inmoſt skin, in that place where 
they ſhould touch together, that ſo one living thing might the more eaſily grow to 
the other: then we bound them up gently with thin lifts, made of the inner bark 
of Elm, ot ſuch like ſtuff that is ſoft and pliable for ſuch a purpoſe, left they ſhould 
be parted and grow aſunder; and if any part of them were ſo limber that it would 
not ſtick faſt, we wedged it in with ſplents; yet not too hard, for fear of ſpoiling it. 
Then we rid away the earth from the upper roots, and covered them with muck, 
and. xatered them often, that by this cheriſhipg and tilling on, they might grow up 
the better: and thus after a few years that they were grown together into one 
tree , we cut off the tops of them about that place where they molt ſeemed 
to be knit together ; and about thoſe tops there ſprung up many buds, whereof, 
thoſe which we perceived had grown ont of both Trees, we ſrffered to grow ſtill, 
and the reſt we cut away; and by this means we produced ſuch kind of fruit as we 
ſpeak of, very goodly, and much commended. And concerning Limons, I have 
{een ſome in the Noble. mens Gardens of Naples, which, partly by continual wa- 
rering at ſeaſonable times, and partly by reaſon of the tenderneſſe and the rank- 
neſſe of the boughs , did ſo cling and ꝑrow together, that they became one tree; 
and this one Tree brought forth fruit compounded of either kind. We may alſo 
effect this fearly by earthen veſſels; for the plants that are ſet therein, we may very 
conveniently cheriſh up with continual watering, and perform other ſervices to- 
wards chem which are neceſſary for their erowth-And as it may be done by Limons, 
ſo we have ſeen the ſame experiment practiſed; upon Mulberry-trees , which grow- 
ing in moiſt and. ſhadowed places, as ſoon as their boughs cloſed one with another, 


preſently they grew into one, and brought forth berries of ſundry colours. If we 
would procure that 


ALettice ſhould grow, having in it Parſley, and Roichet, and Baſi lgentle, 
ox any ſuch like commixtion, we mult take the dung of a Sheep or a Goat ; = 
| thous 
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chcu2h it be but # ſmall- ſubſtance, yet you mult make a ſhift to bore the Truttle 
through the middle, and as well as you can, get out the inmoſt pich, and in ſtead 
thereof put into Ic thole ſeeds wbi ch you delire co have mingled together, packing 
them in as hard as the Truttle will bear it: and when yon have ſo done, lay it in 
the ground about two handful deep, with dung and hollow geer, both under it, 
and round about it; then cover it with a little thin earth, and water it a little and a 
lictie ; and when the ſeeds allo are ſprung forth, you mult (till apply chem with wa- 
ter and dung; and after they ate grown up into a ſtalky you muſt be more diligent 
about them; and by this means at length there will ariſe a Lettice, mixed and 
compounded with all thoſe ſeeds, Palladius preſcribes the ſame more preciſely. If 
you take, ſaith he, a Truttle of Goats dung, and bore it through, and make it 
hollow cunningly wich a bodkio, and then fill ic up with the ſeed of Lettice, Creſ- 
ſes, Baſil, Rotchet, and Radiſh, and when you have ſo done, lap them up in more 
of the ſame dung, and bury them in a little trench of ſa:h ground as is fruitful and 
well manured for ſuch a purpoſe, the Radiſh will grow downward into a Root, the 
other ſeeds will grow. upward into a ſtalk, and the Lettice will contain them all, 
yeelding the ſeyeral reliſh-of every one of them. Others effect this expetiment 
on this manner. They pluck eff the Lettice leaves that grow next to the root, 
and make holes in the thickeſt ſubſtance and vein3 thereof, one hole being a rea- 
ſonable diſtance from the other; wherein they put the forenamed ſeeds, all hut 
the Radiſh ſeed, and cover them about with dung, and then lay them under the 
ground, whereby the Lett ĩce grows up, garded with the ſtalks of fo many herbs as 
there were ſeeds put into the leaves, If you would procure 


HD) 


Party- coloured flowers to grow : 


you may effect ir by the ſame ground and principle. You muſt take the ſeeds of 
divers kinds of flowers; and when you bare bound them up in a Linen cloth, ſer 
them in the ground, and by the commixtion of thoſe ſeeds together, you ſhall 
have flowers that are party-coloured. By this means, it ĩs thongfit that Daiſies of 
divers kinds were fitſt brought forth, ſuch as are to be ſeem with golden leaves, 
reddiſh about the edge; nay ſome of them are ſo meddled with divers colours, 
that they reſemble little ſhreds of ſilk patcht together. | 


Cn Ap. VI. . 


How a double fruit may be made, whereof the one is contained within the other; 


i 


A Here is alſo another way of Compoſition, whereby fruits may be fo meddled 

together, not as weſhewed before, that one part of it ſhould be of one fruit, 
and the other part of another kinde; nor yet that one and the ſame bough ſhall at 
once bear two or three ſeveral kinds of fruits; but that one and the {ame fruit ſhall 
be double, containing in it ſelf iwo leveral kinds, as if they were bur one; where- 
of } = ſeif have firſt made trial, But let us ſee how the Ancients have effected this: 
and firit 


How to make an Olive-grape, 


Diophanes ſheweth that the Olive being engraffed into the Vine, brings forth a fruit 
called Elzo-ftaphylon, that is to ſay, an Olive- grape. But Florentinus in the ele- 
renth book of his Georgicks, hath ſhewed the manner how to engraffe the Olive 
into a Vine, that ſo ic ſhall bring forth not only bunches or cluſters of grapes, bus 
an Olive fruit alſo, We muſt bore a hole through the Vine neer to the ground, and 
put into it the branch of an Olive · tree, that foirmay draw and receive both from 
the Vine, ſweetneſſe; and alſo from the ground, natural juice and moiſture, where- 
by it may be nouriſned: for ſo will the fruit caſte pleaſantly. And moreover, if, 
while the Vine hath not yet born fruit, you take the fruirful ſprigs thereof, and 
plant them elſewhere, theſe ſprigs will retain the mixture and compoſition of the 


Vine 
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vine and the Olive tree together, and bring forth one fruit that ſhall have in it 
both kinds, which therefore is called by a name componnded of both their names, 
Eleoeſtaphylns, an Olive-grape, He reports that he ſaw ſuch a tree in the Orchard 
of Marius Maximus; and taſting the fruit thereof, he thought with himſelf that he 
felt the reliſh of an Olive-berrie anda grape kernel both together. He writes alſo 
chat ſuch er grow in Africa, and are there called by a proper name in their 
Country language Ubolima. But we muſt ſer props under them, to bear up the 
weight and burden of the bonghs: though if we engraffe them any other way but 


this, we ſhall need no polls at all, I ſuppoſe alſo that by this ſelf-ſame means ir 
may be effected . 


That a Grape ſhould have Myrtle in it, 


Tarentinus Writes, that the Vine may be engraffed into the Myrtle-tree, and the 
Vine-branches thereon engraffed, will bring forch grapes that have Myrtle- berries 
growing underneath them. But the manner of this engtaffing he hath nor ſer 
down. If you engraffe the Vine-branches in the higher boughs or arms of the 
Mrytle, then they will bring forth grapes after their ordinary manner, not having 
any Myrtle in them: but if yon engraffe them as ſhe ſhewed before, ncer to 
the ground, as the Olive-tree muſt be into the Vine, then you may pro- 
_ Myrcle-grapes, though not without ſome difficulty. We may likewiſe 
produce 


Dameſins that ſhall be of the colour of Nuts; 


for ſach kind of fruit were produced by the Ancients, and called Nucipruna, that 
is, Nut-Damoſins, as Pliny reporteth. It is a peculiar property of theſe fruits that 
are engraffed into Nut- trees, that they are in colour like to their own kinde, but in 
taſte like unto Nuts; being therefore called by a mixt name, Nuci - pruna. So there 
may be produced, as the ſame Pliny writes, 


Damoſins that have ſweet Almonds within them. 


There is, ſaith he, in this kind of fruit an Almond-kernel, neither can there be any 
prettier double fruit deviſed. The ſame Pliny reports alſo, that there is a kind of 


Damoſin that hath in it the ſubſtance of an Apple, 


which of late was called by the Spaniards Malina, which cometh of a Dꝛmoſin 
engraffed into an Apple-tree, There is alſo a kind of fruit called by the Apothecas 
ries Sebeſten, or As 
Mixa, which hath in it a ſweet Almond. 


This ſame Mixa is a kind of Damoſin, which differs from all others; for whereas 
ethers have bitter Almond or kernel within their one, this only bath a ſweet ker- 
nel. It is a plant peculiar to Syria and Egypt, though in Plies time it Was com- 
mon in Italy, and was engreffed in the Service · tree, whereby the kernel was the 
pleaſanter. They engraffed it into the Service · tree, likely for this cauſe, that where- 
as the fruĩt of it ſelf would make a man laxative, the ſharp taſte of the Service 
1 mixed with it, might cauſe it to be more binding. But now we will 


How to produce an Almond. peach, which ont wardly is a Peach, bat within hath aA 
The former means producing double fruits, which the. Ancients have recor- 
ded, are but vain fables; not only falſe matters, but indeed impoſſible to be ſo 
done : for, we ſhewed in the hock of Husbandry, if you engraffe the Vine into the 
Myrtle, there will be vo ſuch fruit brought forth after that manner, Befides, it is 


impoſſible to engraffe the Olive · tree into the Vine; or if it were e 8 
a | W 
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would it not bring forth any ſuch grapes. Pliny ſpeaks of Apple-damoſins, and Nut · 
damoſins; but he ſheweth not the manner how they may be produced; happily, 
becauſe it was never ſeen nor known. But we will demonſtrate the manner of it ro 
the whole world, by this example: this fruit is called an Almond. Peach by the late 
Writers, becauſe it bears in it ſelf the nature, both of the Almond and the Peach 
componnded together. And it is a new kind of Adultery or commixtion, wronghr 
by skill and diligence uſed in graffing; ſuch a fruit as was never heard of in former 
ages, partaking both of the ſhape, and alſo of the qualities of either parent: out- 
wardly it reſembles the Peach both in ſhape and colour; but inwardly i hath a 
ſweet Almond within the kernel, chat both looks and taſtes like an Almond; end 
ſo is the Tree alſo a middle betwixt the Almond · tree and the Peach · tree, ourwardly 
like the Peach- tree, and inwerd:y like the Almond - tree. The manner of engraffing is, 
by clapping the bud of one upon the bud of another; either upon ons of the trees 
chat bare one of the buds, or elſe ſetting them both into a third tree, as we have 
done hen the Trees have been old. We may alſo go farther, and upon that branch 
wherein choſe two buds grow up together, we may fer a third bud, and ſo the fruit 
will be threefold. Theſe trees we had growing in our own Orchards many years 
together. By this ſeli-· ame means we may produce a very ſtrange Apple; the won- 
derfulnefle whereof will raviſh our ſenſes and our thonghts; namely 


A Citron that hath a Limon in the imer parts : 


and this, I ſay, we may produce by laying the bud of a Citron upon the bud of « 
Limon, And the moſt of thoſe kinds are to be found among the Brucii, a people 
dwelling neer Naples, and the Surrentines in Campania ; and theſe fruits proceed 
from the tart juice chat is within the branch. In like manner 


A double Orenge may be produced; 


which kind of fruit is common with us, wherein are double ranks of kernels in 
ſuch rare proportion, chat you would wonder and be amazed to ſee. 


car. VII, 
Of Auotber device, whereby ſtrange fruits may be generated, and made either better 


or worſe, | 


Oncerning the praiſes andexcellency of engraffing, we have ſpoken elſewhere 
£8 at large: Here it ſhall ſuffice onely to ſhew, that by engraffing, new fruits 
may be produced, ſome better, and ſome worſe then their ordinary kinds, We 
will relate 1 experiments of our own, and ſome which the Antients have found 
out, And firſt 


How to produce 4 Cheſt-nnt of the beſt. 


There is one rare example hereof not to be omitted. Corellixe,, a Noble men of 
Rome, born it the City Mteſte, engraffed a Cheſt · nut upon a Cheſt · nut branch; in 
the Country of Naples, and ſo produced a Cheſt · nut called Corelliana, after his 
name. After chat, his Heir, whom he made a Free · man, graffed the ſime Co- 
relliana upowanother Tree: che difference betwixt them both is this, hat the for · 
mer is a larger Cheſt· unt, but chis1acter is a better fruit. Theſe things have been 
done by the Ancients: and the good that cometh by engraffing is ſuch, as that if 
any thing be engriffed into a ſtock or branch of its own kind, the fruit will there- 
by be made better. The Cherry. tree is very kindly to be engraffed: andyou ſhall 
ſcarce ever have a good and a ſweet Cherry, unleſſe it be by engraffing upon ſome 
other Tree, as Pampbilus teporteth. By che preſident of this example, e have en- 
deavoured tochnntenee © alta ag 
SIR OTTER EW ERS. The Barbery-Tree into the Tree called Twhers 8 er 
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or a wild Tuber: and therefore if a man follow that example of Corellius, and en- 
eraffe the Oxyacantha oftentimes into the own branch or tiock, it will be much 
berrered, and become the Tuber · tree: as alſo on the other ſide, the Tuber tree, if 
it be not drefled and looked unto, doth degenerate into the Barbery · tree. I my 
ſelf have engraffed it three or four times into the branches of its own kind, in my 
. own Orchard; and if I live ſo long, J will ſtill engraffe ĩt ſo, till it do bring forth 

Tubers ; for I find that i: brings forth already, both greater and ſweeter berries, 
Now we will ſpeak of ſuch fruits, as are engraft:d not into their own branches, bur 
into branches of another kind, which contain in them both the faſhion and the 


properties of either kind: and we will teach the manner how to compound a new 
kind of fruit lately deviſed, namely 


A Peach nut, mixed of Nut aud a Peach, 


There is a kind of Peach called a Peach-nur, which the Ancients never knew of; 
bur hath lately been produced by pains taken in graffing, as Tmy ſelf have ſeen, 
Ic bears the name and the form alſo of both the parents whereof it is generated; 
having a green colour like a Nut, and hath no moſſie down on the out · ſide, but ve- 
xy ſmooth all over; the taſte of ic 1s ſharp and ſomewhat bitter; it is long ere it be 
ripe, and is of a hard ſubſtance like a Peach, That part of ic which lies againſt the 
Sun is reddiſh ; it ſmells very well; it hath within, a rough fone, and hard like 4 
Peach-ſtone ; it hath a pleaſant reliſh ; but the apple will not laſt ſo long as the Nut, 
or kernel within. Which kind of fruit cannot be ſuppoſed to have been otherwiſe 
brought forth then by divers engraffings of the Peach into the Nut- tree, one year 
aftet another. We may allo better the fruits by engraffing them into better Trees. 
Diophanes produced i | 
Es OR Citron- apples compounded of an Apple and a Citron, 

for he engraffed an Apple into the Cirron-rree, and that oftentimes; but ĩt wither- 
ed as ſoon aseverit did ſhoot forth: howbeit, at length it took faſt hold, and be- 
came 2 Citron - apple- tree. Anatolius and Diophanes made a compound fruit called 


EY Melimela, of an Apple and a Quince mixt together; 

for if we engraffe an Apple into 2 Quince- tree, the Tree will yield a very goodly 
apple, which the Arhevians call Melimelum, but we call it a St. Johns Apple. Pliuy 
writes, that an ordinary Quince, and a Quince-pear being compounded, 


Produce a fruit called Mili ana. | 
The Quince, ſaith he, being engraffed into a Quince-pear, yieldeth a kind of fruit 
called Milvianum, which alone of all other Quinces is to be eaten raw. Now as we 


have ſhewed how to make fruits better by engraffing, both for ſhew and for pro- 
perties, we will declare alſo, how by engraffing 


_ Fruits may be made worſe. | 
We will ſhew it firſt by a Pear. Marcus Varro faith, that if you engraffe a very good 

car into a wilde Pear- tree, it will not taſte ſo well as that which is engraffed into 
an Orchard Pear-tree. If you engraffe a Peach into a Damoſin-rree, the fruit of ir 
will be much leſs: if into bitter Almond-tree, the fruit will have a bitter reliſh, 
Likewiſe if you graffe a Cheſt-nuc into a Willow, and be ſome what a latter fruit, 
the taſte of it will be more bitter. And ſo if you graffe an apple into a Damoſin- 
tree, he 8 which ir yields, will neither be ſo great, nor yet ſo goods as it is in the 
own kind. 


| Cn. VIII. 
How to procure ripe frais and flowers before their ordinary ſeaſon, 
7 being as it were Natures Ape, even in her imitation of Nature, effecte : 
NXerenter matters then Nature doth, Hence it is that 2 Magician being fur- 


niſhed with Art, as it were another Nature, ſearching chroughly into * 
works 


* 
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works which Nature doth accompliſh by many ſecret means and cloſe Operations, 
doth work upon Nature, and partly by that which he ſees, and partly by that 
which he.covje&ts and gathers from thence, takes his ſundry advantages of Na- 
tures inſtruments, and thereby either haſtens or hinders her work, making things 
ripe belore or afcertheir natural ſeaſon, and ſo indeed makes Nature to be his 
infirament. He knows that fruits, and flowers, and all other growing things that 
the world sffords, are produced by the circuit and motion of celeſtial bodies; 
and therefore when he is diſpoſed to hinder the ripening of any thing, or elſe to 
help it forward, that it may be more rare and of better worth, he effects it by 
counterfeiting the times and ſeaſons of the year, makivg the Winter to be as the 
Summer, and the Spring-time as the Winter, Amongſt other means, engraf- 
fing is not a little helpful hereunto. Wherefore let us ſee, how we may by 
engtaffing 


Produce Grapes in the Spring- time. 


If we ſee 2 Cherry - tree bring forth her fruit in the Spring · time, and we deſire to 
have Grapes about that time, there is fit oportunity of attaining our deſire, as 
Tarentinus wrizeth, It you engtaffe a black Vine into the Cherry:tree, you ſhall 
have Grapes growing in the Spring-time : for the Tree will bring forth Grapes 
the very ſame ſeaſon, wherein it would bring forth her own fruit. But this en⸗ 
graffing canbot be without boring a hole into the ſtock, as Didymus ſheweth. V u 
mult bore the Cherry-tree Rock through with a wimble, and, your Vine grows 
ing by it, you mult take one of the next and goodlieſt branches thereof, and put 
ic into the auger hole; but you muſt not cut ir off from the Vive, but place it in 
as it grows: for ſo the branch will live the better, both as being nouriſhed by 
his own mother the Vine, and alſo as being made pertaker of the juice of that 
Tree into which it is engraffed. This ſprig within che compaſſe of two years, will 
grow and be incorporated into the Cherry · tree: about which: time, after the $kar 
is grown. over again, you muſt cur off the branch from che Vine, and ſaw off the 
ſtock of the Cherry- tree wherein ir is engraffed, all above the boring place, and 
let the Vine- branch grow up in the reſt: for ſo ſhall neither the Vine be idle, but 
fill bring forth her own fruit, and that branch alfa which was engraffed dorh 
grow up together with it, being nothing hurt by chat engraffing, ' We may alioby 
the help of engraffing procu rt 8 


Al Roſe is ſhew forth her buds before her time. 
If wepluck off a Roſe-bud from the mother, and engtaff by ſuch an emplaſtering 
as we ſpake of before, the ſame into the open bark of an Almond - tree, at ſuch 
time, as che Abnond- tree doth bud, the Roſe ſo engraffed, will bring forth her 
own flowers out of the Almond bark. But becauſe it is a very hard matter to en- 
graffe into an Herbe, and therefore we can hardly produce flowers ſooner 
then _ time by that means, we will ſhew another means hereof; And 
namely, | f 5 | 
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How Cucumber may haſten their fruits, 7 
Columella found in Dolus Mengeſins an Egyptian, an eaſie way whereby this may 
be done, You muſt ſet in your Garden in ſome ſhadowy place well dunged, a 
rank of Fenel, and à rank of Brambles one within another; and after the æqui- 
noctial day, cut them off a little within the ground; and having firſt jooſed the 
pich of either of them with a wooden puncheon, to convey dung into them, and 
withal to engraffe in them Cucumber - ſeeds, which may grow up together wich the 
Fenel and the Brambles: for by this means the ſeeds will receive nouriſpment 
from the root of the ſtalk into which they are engtaffed, and ſo you ſhall have Cu- 
cumbers very ſoon, But now let us ſhew how we may accompliſh this thing by 
. N as it were the ſeaſons of the year: and firſt, how we may pro- 
Cure that | | 0777" 


Cucum® 
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Cucumbers ſhall be ripe very timely, 


The Quintiles ſay you maſt take panniers or earthen vots, and put into them ſome 
fine ntied earth mixed with dung, that it may be ſome what liquid, and preven- 
ting the ordinary ſeaſon, you muſt plant therein Cucumber ſeeds ahout the be- 
oinning of the Spring, and when the Sun ſhines, or that there is any hear 
or rain, they bring the panniers forth into the Air, and about Sun-ſetting 
they bring them into a cloſe honſe, and this they do daily, ſtill watering 
them as occalion ſerveth. But after that the cold and the froſt is ceaſed, and 
che Air is more temperate, they take their panniers and-digge a place for 
tnem in ſome well-cilled ground, and there ſet them, fo that the brims there- 
of may be even wich the earth; and then look well to them, arid you ſhall 
have your delire, The like may be done by Gourds. Theophraſtus ſheweth , 
that if a man ſow Cucumber ſeeds in the Winter-time, and water them with 
warm water; and lay them in the Sunne, or elle by the fire, and when 
ſeed- time cometh , put whole panniers of them into the ground, they will 
yield very timely Cucumbers, long before their ordinary ſeaſon is to grow. 
Colemella ſaith , that Tiberius the Emperour cook great delight in the Cucum- 
bers that were thus ripened, which he had at all times of the year; for his 
Gardners every day drew forth their hanging Gardens into the Sun upon wheels, 
and when any great cold or rain came, they ſtraightwayes carried them in 


D 


again into their cloſe hovels made for the ſame purpoſe, Didymus ſhewerh 


Roſes may bud forth, even before Winter be paſty 
if they be uſed after the like manner, namely, if you ſer them in hampers or earthen 


veſſels, and carefully look unto them, and uſe them as you would uſe Gourds and 
Cucumbers, to make them ripe befote their ordinary ſeaſon. Pliny ſheweth 


How to make Figs that were of laſt years growthyto be ripe very ſoon the next year after; 
and this is by keeping them from the cold too, but yet the device and practice is 
not all one with the former. There are, ſaith he, in certain Countries, as in Mæ- 
ſia, Winter Fig- trees, (2 ſmall tree it is, and ſuch as is more beholding to Art then 
to Nature) which they ule on this manner. After the Autumn or Fall, they lay 
them in the earth, and cover them all over wich muck; and the green Figs that grew 
upon them in the beginning of Winter are alſo buried upon the Tree with them. 
Now when the Winter is paſt, and the Air is ſomewhat calmer the year following, 
they dig up the Trees again with the fruit upon them; which preſently do embrace 
the heat of a new Sun as it were, and grow up by the temperature of another year, 
is kindly as if they had then new ſprung up:whereby it cometh to paſſe, that though 
the Country be very cold, yet there they have ripe Figs of two years growth as it 
were, even before other Fig · trees can ſo much as bloffom, But becauſe we cannot 
ſo well practiſe theſe experiments in the broad and open fields, either by hindering, 
or by helping the temperature of the Air, therefore we will affay to ripen fruit and 
flowers before their time, by laying warm cheriſhers, as lime, or chalk, and nitre, 
and warm water, to the roots of Trees and herbs, If you would have 


2 ot Aber ripe before his time, | 10 

P!;xy ſaith, that you muſt lay chalk or lime to the root of the Tree before ic begin to 
bloſſom; or elſe you muſt oftentimes pour hot water upon the root; and by either 
of theſe means you may procure the ripening of Cherries before their time: how - 
beit afterward the Trees will be drie and wither away. If you would procure 
the tipening 8 | | | | 
ILY : Of a Roſe before bis time; 
Dyas ſaich yon may elfec it by covering the Roſe-buſh with earth, foot a- 


boxe the root of it, and there pour in wam water upon it, whilſt the ſlippe 
3 — beginneth 
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beginneth to ſhoot up, and before any bloſſom appeareth. Likewiſe if you 


would have 
0 A Vine to bring forth before her time, 


you mult take nitre, and powu ĩt, and mix it with water, ſo that it be made of the 
thicknefle of hony ; and as ſoon as you have pruned the Vine, lay good ſtore of 
your nitre upon the Vine-buds, and ſo ſhall your buds ſhoot forth within nine days 
after. But to procure the Grapes to be timely ripe, you muſt take the mother of 
the wine before it is become ſowre, and lay the ſame upon the root of the plants 
when you ſet them; for at that time ir is beſt ſo to uſe them, as Taremtinus and 
Florentinus bot h affirm. Moreover, if you would have any thing to bud forth very 
timely, Theopbraſtus ſaith you may procure it by ſetting the ſame 


Into the Sea- onion: 


for if a Fig: tree be (ct but neer it, it will cauſe the ſpeedy ripening of Figs. And 
to be briet, there is nothing ſer in the Sea - onion, but will more eaſily and ſpeedily 
ſhoot forth, by reaſon of the ſtrong inward heat which that herb is endued with- 
al, Demosritus ſneweth another means, whereby you may canſe 


The Fig tree to bring forth haſty Figs, 
namely, by applying the ſame with pepper, andoyle, and Pigeons dung. Plorenti- 
nus would have the dung and the oyle to be laid upon the Figs when they be raw 
and green. Palladius counſelleth, that when the Figs begin to wax ſomewhar red, 
you ſhould then beſmear them with the juice of a long Onion mixed with pepper 
and oyle; and ſo the Figs will be the ſooner ripened, Our practice is this; when 
the Figs begin to wax ripe, we take a wooden needle, and anoint ic over with oyle, 
and ſo thruſt it through both ends of the Figs; whereby in few dayes the fruit is 
ripened, Others effect this, by heaping up a great many Rams horns about the root 
of the Tree. Pliny ſhews M 


\A\ 


| | Hom to make Coleworts branch before their time:: 
and this is by laying good tore of Sea-graffe about ir, held up with little props; or 
elſe by lay ing upon it black nitre, as much as you can rake up with three fingers, or 
thereabouts; for this will haſten the ripening thereof. We may alſo cauſe 


Parſley to come up before his time, 


Pliny ſaith, that if you ſprinkle hot water upon it, as it begins to grow, it will ſhoot 
up very ſwiftly. And Pailadius ſait h, that if you pour vineger upon it by little and 
little, it will grow up; ot elſe if youcheriſh it wich warm water as foon as ever 
it is ſown. Hut the mind of man is ſo bold to enter into the very ſecret bowels 
2 1 by the diligent ſearch of experience, that it hath deviſed to bring 
ort «King Eg 

| Parſley exceeding timely, 


E gros up esſily of ic ſelf; for within fifty or fourty daies it is wont to appear ont 
of the earth, as Throphraſtes and othets affirm, as by their writings may be ſeen. 
Our Country-men call it Petroſelinum. In the practiſing of this experiment, you 
muſt ſhey your ſelf a painful workman ;' for if you fail, or commit never ſo ſmall an 
etter hetein, ou will miſle of your purpoſe, Yor mult take Parlley ſeed that are 
not fully ode year old, & in che beginning of dummer you muſt dipthem in che vipe- 
ger, ſufferingtherm to lie x while in ſore warm place: chen wrap up the feeds in Tome; 
ſmall looſe exrth, which far this purpöſe yon have before meddled 'with the aihes 
of burned bean-ſtraw : there you muſt bedew them oftentimes with a Htitle warm 
water, and cover them with ſome cloth, chat the heat get not from them; ſo will 
they in ſnort time appear out of the earth: then remove the cloth away, and water 
chem dilb ahd thereby che talk will grow up in length; tothe grett 8 dant tion of 
the heholder t. But in anycaſe, voumuſt be painful and very diligent; — 
72 22 | WT. auzaye 
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aſſayed ic; and by reaſon of ſome error and negligence, 'T obtained not my de- 
fire: howbeit, many of my friends having made diligent trial hereof, found it to be 
a very true experiment, Likewiſe may 


Lentiles be haſtened in their growth, 


if they be ſmeared over with dry Ox-dung, 2 little before they are ſown , but 
they had need lie in that dung four or five daies before they be caſt into the 
oround, So 


Melans may be haſtened in their fruit 5 


for if in the Winter · time you lay a parcel of earth in mixens that are made of hot 
dang, and in the ſame earth ſow Melon-ſeeds, the heat of the dung will canſe them 
ſoon to ſprour forth: you muſt keep them warm with ſome covering, from the ſnow, 
and the cold of tlie night; and afterward when the Air is more calm, yon mult 
plant them in ſome other place: for by this means we have haſtened the fruit 
_ And by this ſame device of preventing their ſeed-tithe, we may 
cauſe 


Cucumber, to haſten their fruit. 


But Theophraſtus ſetteth down another practice. Cucumber-roots, it they be care- 
fully lookt into, will lire long. Therefore if a man cut off a Cucumber cloſe by the 
ground, after it hach brought forth fruit, and then cover the roots over with earth, 
the very ſame roots the year following will bring forth very timely fruit, even be- 
fore others that were moſt ſeaſonably ſown. Theophraſtus alſo ſets down an- 


other way 
Of haſtening (ucumbers, 


and that is by macerating the ſeed before it be ſown; or elſe by ſupplying it wich 
continual moliinre after it is ſown. So alſo we may procure 


Peaſe or Vitches io be timely ripe 3 


If we ſow them before their ordinary ſeaſon in Barley time, as Florentinus ſheweth. 
Bur Theophraſtus ſaith this may be done by macerativg them in the water before 
ſeed-rime, but eſpecially if you macerate them ſhales and all: for there is bur 2 
little of it will turn to putrefaction; and the ſhale feeds the kernel well ar the firſt, 
howſoever afcerward it turn to nothing, The ſame Theophraſtus fhewerh alſo 


How the Rape- root may be haſtenetl in growth, 
If the Gardner, ſaith he, do hide the ſame in an heap of earth, it will canſe ic to 


5 forth very timely fruit the year following. There may other fruits alſo be 
timely ripened ;-as | 


A Quince may be haſtened in ripening, 


if you daily bedewthem with concinnal moiſture, as Pallalius ſhewerh, And De- 
mocritus ſaith, you may have 


; . Roſes growing in the moneth of January, | 
i you. Water the flip twice à day in the Summer- time. We may likewiſe pro- 


cure that | : 
* Gowrds ſhall bring forth very timely, ' . 
by underpropping and holding up their young render prige. In like manner we 
may cauſe 277 AY A wg 
= The forward Fig-tres to-haſten her fruit, 


by renting or ſcarify ing the body of the Tree, chat che milky juice may there ſwell 
and find iſſue out of ir, that when the ſuperſiuons humor is gone forth, that which is 
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left behind may be the more eiſily concocted, and ſo the fruit will be ſooner ripened, 
To be ſhort, we may procure 


The timely ripening of all kind of fruit, 


If we ſow or plant them in ſome p'ace where they may lie ſtill oppoſite againſt che 
Sun, or if we put them into certain veſſels made for the fame purpoſe, and fill 
water them with warm water, and ler them lie continually in the Sun, And if 
we would have them to haſten their fruit very ſpeedily, we ſhould have an Oren 
made under thoſe veſſels, that ſo by reaſon of a double warmth, one from above, 
and the other from beneath the fruit may more ſpeedily be produced. And ſurely 
this is the only cauſe, why fruits and flowers are more forward and ſooner ripe in 
the Country Puteoli, and the Iſland Inatime, then in all other places of Campa- 


nia, becauſe there they haſten the concoction and ripening of them; by chetiſh- 
ing the roots thereof with fire and heat within the earth, 


| Cn AP, IX. 
How we may have fruits and flowers at all times of the gear. 


Y theſe wayes of procuring fruit to be timely ripe, it may be effected, that we 
ſhall have fruics and flowers at all times of the year, ſome very forward that 
come before their ordinary ſeaſon, and ſome late- ward that come after: as for their 
owntime, then, Nature of her ſelf zffords them unto us. Ariſtotle in his Pro- 
blems ſhe veth ; | 5 
How we may have Cucumber, all the year long, 


both in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, When they are ripe, ſaich he, you muſt put them 
into a wateriſh ditch, neer the place where they grew, and cover it over: for by 
this means the heat of the Sun cannot come at them to dry them, and the water- 
iſhneſſe of the place will keep them ſupple and moilt, fo that they will till be freſh 
and green. And Theophraſtus after him ſaith the like; that Gourds and Cucumbers 


mult be taken when they are ſmall, and in their tender growth, and mult be hidden 


in ſome ditch, where the Sun cannot cem: to waſte and conſume their moiſture, 


nor the wind to dry them, which two things would mar and hinder theix growth, 
as we ſee it falleth out in Trees, that axe ſo ſituate, as both the winde and the Sun 
have the ir full ſcope upon them. If you would have | Is 


Cit ron frees bear fruit all the year 3 


to have Citrons ſtill growing freſh upon the Tree, you muſt obſerve that manner 
and cul om which was firſt peculiar in Aſſyria, but is now uſual} iv many places. 
When their ſeaſon is to be gathered, you mult cut off ſome of the fruit from rhe 
Tree, and prune thoſe parts well where you have left no fruit; but you muſt leave 
ſome behinde, upon ſome other parts of the Tree: fo ſhall you find a new ſupply 
of freſh fruit there where you cut eff the fotmet; and when theſe be ripe, then cut 
off thoſe which you left upon the Tree before, and ſo freſh fruit alfo will come up 
in their ſtead. Pontanm hath ſer down the ſame experiment in verſe; that 
part of the fruit is to be gathered, and the reſt left hanging upon the Tree; for ſo 
ic will come to paſſe, that the Tree will bud forth afreſh in thoſe parts Where it 
finds it ſelf deſtitute of fruit, grieving as ic were that one bough ſhould be beanti- 
fied with fruit, and the other ſhould have none at all. We may alſo effect this 
by the help of engraffing: for if we deſite 


aus, have «Apples al the Jeary a go 
Dydimus in his Georgicks ſaith, that if we engraffe an Apple into a Citron- 
2 it will bring forch for the moſt pax continual fruit. And if we would 
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Artichockes grow continually, 


we may learn to do it ont of Caſianw,who following the Authority of Varro, faiths 
that Arcichocks always bring forth fruit about the ſame ſeaſon that they axe ſer in, ind 
therefore ir is eaſie to have them all the year long. The ordinary ſealon of planting 
Artichocks is in November & September, ind commonly they bear fruit in July and 
Auguſt: but they will bring forth alſo in March and April, if they be planted ac- 
cordingly ; for by that time they will have as perfect a ſouls as at any time elſe. If 
you practiſe it three years together, to plant them in the moneths of November, 
December, January, February, and March, you ſhall have Artichockes of that 
kind, as will bring forth freſh fruic almoſt all the year long. Likewiſe, if you deſire 
to have 


8 perage almahes growing freſh, 


and fit to be eaten, you muſt take this courſe : as ſoon as you have gathered the fruit, 
you malt dig round about the roots as they lie in their own place under the earth, 
and by this means they will ſhoot up into new ſtalks. In like manner, if yon de- 
fixe to have 

Roſes growing all the year long, 


you muſt plant them in every moneth ſome, and by dunging them, and taking good 
heed-nnto them; yon ſhall have freſh Roſes continually. By the like practice, you 
may alſo have 


Lillies all the year long; 


for if you rake the roots or cloves of Lillies,and ſet them in the ground, ſome four- 
teen, ſome twelve, ſome eight fingers deep, you (hall by this means have Lillies all 
the year long, aud ſo many ſeveral flowers of them as you have planted ſeveral 
roots. And as this may be done by Lillies, ſo Arnatolins thinks the ſame pra- 
Rice will take like effect in all other flowers. Theopbraſtus ſaith , that we 
may have SR 
4 * Violets almayes growing, 


x we ſer them in well-fenced places, and ſuch as lie open to the force of the Sun: 
for commonly fruits and flowers will grow there, when they will grow no where 
elſe : but they muſt be very carefully lookt unto, and then they will come on the 
better. The beſt way is, to ſet them in earthen veſſels, and keep them from vehe- 
ment cold and heat, bringing them forth till when the Air is calm and temperate, 
and applying them with moiſture, and muck, and carefull dreſſing, So we may pro- 
cure allo that 
The Herbe Oenanthe ſhall flouriſh all the year ; 


for Theopbraſtus writes, that if we deal thereby, as in the procuring of Violets, we 
ſhall have flowers upon it continually, 


CAP. X. 
How to produce fruits that ſhall be later and backward. 


W E have alteady ſhewed how to produce forward fruits that will be very timely 
ripe; no it remaĩneth that we ſer down ſuch cunning ſleights and devices, as 
whereby we may procure fruit to grow very later, not to be ripe before the loweſt 
of Winter. And this we may learn to effect by contrary cauſes to the former; and 
whereas we were to heat that which we would have to be timely ripe, we mult here 
uſe coolers to make things ripen {lowly ; and whereas before we were to engraffe 
ater fruics into forward Trees, here we muſt engraffe forward fruits into later 
Trees, Likewiſe we muſt ſow or plant late, that we may receive later fruit: 0 1 
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beaſts that are long ere they be perfectly bred, are long before they have theit hair, 
and do not change their hair before the ſame time of the year come again, in which 
they were brought forth; ſo alſo in plants ir cometh to paſſe, that if they be ſer late, 
they will grow late, and bring forch backward fruits. To begin with engraffing, 
we will ſhew how thereby 


To produce later Cherries, 


There is a kind of Tree that brings forth a very bitter fruit, ſo bitter that it is ca): 
led Amarendula, that is to ſay, a bitterling; a branch of this Tree being engtaffed 
into a Cherry- tree, after three or four ſevera] engraſfings will bring forth at length 
Cherries that will be very later: and howſoever the fruit of its own kind be yery 
bitter, yet in time ic will forget the former reliſh, and yeeld a more pleaſant taſte. 
We may effect this alſo by that kinde of engraffing which we ſpoke of in the eighth 
Chapter; but that will be longer in working. Likewite we may procure that 


A Pear ſhall grow exceeding later, 


we enoraffe the ſame into a Willow; for we have declared before, that ſuch an en- 
2raffing there may be; and certain ic is, that thereby a very latter fruit may be pro- 
duced, But we muſt ſee that the Willow grow in ſuch a place, as where it may be 
nouriſhed with continual moiſture ; and this engraſiing mult be done about the. laſt 


dayes of the Moons laſt quarter; and it muſt be graffed berwixt the Tree and che 
bark. If any man would have f 3 


IEEE. 


Roſes grow later; 


Florentinus (hews how it may effe&ed. When you have engraffed the Vine-branch 
into a Cherry-tree, as ſoon as ever the fruit cometh forth, you muſt ſer the bud of 
2 Roſe into the bark or pill thereof: for growing in another body, look what time 
the Tree wherein it is ſer, will fructifie, and at the ſame time will the Roſe open it 
ſelf, yielding a very excellent ſavour, and beſides will be very pleaſant to behold, 
To be ſhort, all kinds of fruits may be made to grow later, by this kind of enoraf- 
fing. Now there is another way whereby we may procure the backward growth of 
fruits: and this is by ſhaking or plucking off the buds or bloſſoms that grow firſt 
upon the Tree; for while new buds are growing up in the room of the firſt, time 

wears away, and yet if the Air be ſeaſonable, theſe lauer buds will be good fruit, 
and well ripened, though they be flow, Thus we may produce 11 


Figs that are very backward, 


as Colume lla ſheweth, When the green Figs are very ſmall, ſhake them off, and 
the Tree will bring forth others that will not be ripe before the latter end of 
Winter. And Pliny following his authority, faith, that Figs will grow latter, if 
the firſt Green ones be ſhaken off when they are about the bigneſs of a bean; for 
then others will come up in their ſtead, which will be long a ripening, And by this 
means it is, that Tarentinus ſhe ws how to produce 9 


7 Latter Grapes, | 
We muſt take away the bunches that grow firſt, and then others will grow up in 
their ſtead: but we muſt have an eſpeciall care (till to look to the Vine, that other 
cluſters may grow, and at length be ripened. By this means likewiſe we may 
cauſe | | : 

Roſes to open or blow very latter, | 
if we tuck off the buds that grow ficſt, at ſuch time as che flower begins to appear 
and ſhew forth it ſelf. This practiſe will cake beſt effect, if Ir be uſed upon 
musk-roſes, eſpecially ſuch as are wont to be fulleſt of leaves ; for thus we have in 


the Country lore of Roſes growing all the Winter long, as they Rand in earthen 


veſlels, and are ſer up in Windows. So if you would have 


. Cloves 
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3 Clove:gilliſomers blow later; e als t bale 
you mult xuck off che firſt ſta ks and ſlipꝭ about that UNE eben are ready to: bud, 
and ſet them in che heat of the Sun all che Summer long; but you mult water them 
continually, that they loſe not all their moiſture: for by this practige we have pro- 
cured other talks, and other flips which have yeelded flowers all the Winter long 
even to the Spring, ſo that we have continua! Winter-gilliflowers, both at home 
and in the Country abroad, There is alſo another device, hereby we may cauſe 
fruit co ripen very late; rot by ſhaking or cutting of the buds, but by plancing 
them late, and keeping away the cold from chem. As for example, If we would 
eee Produce later Cucumbers, 
becauſe we know that this kind of fruic cannot endure any froſt, or ſhowers,or cold 
ſtorms, therefore we mult ſo the ſeeds in the Summexr-yime ; and when the Win- 
ter draws on, We mult lay lieaps of muck ronnd about them, whereby no cold may 
come at them to deſiroy them, and they may be ripened through the heat and fat- 
neſs thereof, But the belt way, to have later Cucumbers , is, as we ſhewed before, 
either to ſet thereof into great Fennel Ralks, or elſe to caſt the Cucumbers into a 
pit for a certim ſeaſon. If we would have ney 
A Roſeblow inthe Winter, ..... 

we mult watch the time when the tops of the ſets begin to ſhoot up, as they grow 
on their beds; and then rake away the ſets, and plant chem in another place, where 
the root aftet ward wil take, & ſo yeeld us a winter · roſe. Likewiſe if we deſire to have 
3 _  Straw-berries in the Winter or Spring, n 1-361 
as we have in the Summer, we mult take them whiles they are whice, before they 
are grown to their reddiſh hie, and put them leaves and all into reeds or canes, 
topping up the mouth thereof with ſome fat ſoil, land burying them in the earth till 

inter come; and then if we would have them to be red of their own natural co- 
lour, let them lie a while in the Sun, and we ſhall obtain our purpoſe, By the like 
device as this is, we may reſerye ra | 

| Lettice for a Winter ſallet. > ft. 
When ſhe hath brought forth her leaves, that they grow up round together, you 
muſt bind the tops of them about with a little ſtring, and keep them growing in an 
earthen veſſel, in ſuch a place as they may alwayes receive fic nouriſhment; and by 
this means you ſhall have them ſtill whice and tender. In like manner rt: Beet 
| Endive may be kept tall Winter, t 
to have it ſtill freſh for any uſe. Others take other courſes that are leſs chargeable; 
as to cover them only wich earch, or wich ſtraw and leaves. Gardeners with us cos 
ver them in their Gardens with ſand or ſuch like earth, whereby they keep them 


» 


very white and tender, and yet enjoy them all the Winter long. 


Cu AP. XI.) a 8 8 

How we may cauſe fruit to grow bigger then their ordinary kinde. 

T remaineth now that we ſet down certain rules and wayes whereby fruit may be 
* made greater, and far exceed the ordinary bigneſs of their own kind: and this may 
be effected divers wayes ; for ir may be done either by engraffing only (for indeed 
this is the chief priviledge that engraffing hath, ro procure bigger fruit); or elſe b 
planting upon thoſe Trees which bring forth greater fruic of their own kind; or elſe 
by gathering of the fruit here and there ſome, if rhe Tree be overladen, that ſo the 
Juice may more plentifully beſtow it ſelf upon the fruit that is left behind; or elſe 
by dreſſing and trimming them; or by other devices, as hereafter ſhall be ſhewed. 
We will firſt begin with engraffing, and fhew how we may procure thereby 
That Apples or other like fruit ſhall grow big ger then they are wont. 


A tree that is planted with a graffe of her own kinde, will alwayes bring forth greater fruit, then if ir 
were not ſo planted. We brought an example hereof our of Pliny , that corel ius took a Scion of a 
Che ſtnut - tree, and engraffed the ſame into the tree again, and thereby produced a greater and à bet- 
ter Cbeſtnut. And for my own part, I have oft · times made the like proof in many other fruits, and 
by experience have found that all fruits may be made greater by engraffing, and careſu logs 
unto, bur eſpecially Citrons. Secondly, we may procure fruits to be greater then ordinary, by grat- 
fing upon another Tree, whoſe kind is to bear bigger fruit. As for example, if we would produce 
Pears that ſhould be greater then ordinary, 
. £ N 


eſpecially | 
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 Natuxai Meik. Books. 
eſpecially che leaſt ſort of Pears called Myrapin, or Musk-pears , we mayeffe ic by 
evsraffing thein'tars a'Quitite-cree j becinſe the Quince tree, of all other, bears 
the grenteſt früft : and thereby the leaſt Pears that are may be ſo augmented, that 


chey will become a = ry goodly fruit; experience whereof,we have in many places 
n our Com. So we mly cauſe | 1 in 


' "The Med lar. trie Yo bear huge Med lars, 
greuter then thy man would imagine, if we engfaff it into the Quince - tree: the 
proof Whereof both Thave 15 my ſelf, and ſeen it tried by many others; and the 
ofte per we ſo engraff it, the grexter Medlnts we ſhall pröctre. Likewile | 

| i Type ſmall Apricec k inaj be male WD... os | 
hereis they ire the ſmalleſt kinde of Peaches chat le. I have oſtentimes engraf- 
fed it upon tit Aude of Dan træe Which bears 2 Plum like a Goars one borh 
in ſhape and gtenthels, (i tay be ic is our $cag-rree) and by this means I procured 
gtent Apticocks': but it ' your ingt af it tb any other Damoſin-tree,, it will yeeld 
dat u büſtard- fru: for the A pricock doth qt endure kindly, to be engtaffed into 
any other xtetłs Belides, In dur Naples 4nd Surrent ine orchards, chere is excellent 
fruit of this kinde; and 1 never ſaw any elſe where. We may alſo 


an gment the fruit of the e ES 
The Pomegranate- tree acid the Myrciearee ite eich delighted with others compa- 
ny, as Didymus wriverh in his 'Georgickss where he 15 plainly, that the Pomegra- 
gare-tree being engreffed into che Myrtle tree, and xe wiſe the Myrtle-rree into 
the Pomegranate · tree, do &ath of them hting forih à greater fruit. But I am per- 
ſyvaded tit the Myrtle- tree brings forth prearer fruit in proportion to her body 
when it is engriffed apodt the Pomegranate · rte, beciuſe the kinde of this is greatet 
then rhe kids 6f that, tien the Pomegtianute· tree doch when it is &ngräffed upon 
the Myles tree By ſuch 2 Rinde of means we may alſo procuſe 


. 


S; od. 909117] Mulberries greater then ordinary, 5 
if we engraff a Mulberry into a Pig tree: for ſo Palladixs hath written, That if the 
Mulberry be engraffed into a Fig - tree, he Fig-tree will Cauſe it to change his colour, 
and will fil ap the fruit thereof with a fat juyce; ſb that they ſhall be greatet Mul- 
berries then ordinarily their kinde is wont to yeeld, A thitd means whereby Ap- 
ples or ſuch· xe fruit may be augmente d, is, by pluckipg off ſome of the fruit here 
and there, and leaving ſome few upon the trets: for ſo ſhall the juyce of the tree be- 
ftow ic ſelf more liberally upoh the fruit that is left, and make jr greater: as a mother 
dorh more bount ifully fees one childe wich her milk, then the can feed twain. 
Wherefote if we would procure ert 1 

e el Artie greater then their kine . 
Florentinus counſel leth us, char when the fruit beginneth to weigh dow the bo Fu 
we ſhould pluck off here and there ſame, and leave but a few behinde ; ſo ſhall 
they that axe leſt be thicker and bigger edery way. wy Thos al ſo lanfi'the ſame. If, 
ſaich he, yon would have great Citrons, big enough to fill your hand, yourhult ſhake 
eff « greit many from all the boughs, — ſome few; (but you muſt leave 
boch the gfeateſt, and thoſe alſo that grow in the chiefeſt and likelieſt parts of che 
trer:) for, faich he, the heir which "ffs, will make himſelf metry and fat with his 


* * * 


brothers, qnd drive mych bebe ee ee ſhes | 
„// ˙ ccc 
init is h this fame means. 175 9 hang thick — the benghs, you muſt 
wicher ay che wollt, that ſo the nouriſhing juyce may be converted: to the beſt, 
und rhe faireti may thereby be che better augmented. There is Jet another means 
whereby we may canſe fruit to be the greater ; and this by dreſſing and trimming, 
when we dig about them, and water them, and lay muck about them. And firſt, by 
this means ie! ben 
TTY Citrons muy be made greater : n 

for, a8 Palludius ſaith, they are much holpen and delighted wich continual digging 
ee ee 

1 45 wince-pears way be anomented, 2912 29107! 
as the ſame Author ſheweth, by — Wem deset. And ; 
Viis!22 | Peaches may be allgmented much if 
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if we plant them in moiſt places, and ſupply them with continual watering, But if 

you would have the Peach-rrees 4 . g” 12 

Bring forth very great anes, ST v0 | 

you muſt watch the time when they bloſſom, and ſuckle them three days together 

with three pintes of Goats mĩ. k, as Palladius (hewerh, We have prĩctiſed to cauſe 
The Pomegranate-tree to bear a mighty fruit; 

nd chat by this means, We took a good portion of far mack, whereunto we put an 


eau portion of Swines dung, ind the lees of Wine and Birley-bran; and we kept 
al 


* ” - þ 4; 


chis in a dry place for a year togethet, every month mapgivg them again one with 
another; and ar laſt we put Vineger to it, and made it like an Ointment, Afterward 
in October and November, we digged away the earth from about ſome parts of the 
Pomegranate-tree-roots, and there wraptiinchis Ointment round about them, and 
at length coyered them again with earth; and by this Device I had greater Pome- 
gtanates then ever the cree bare before. But now if you would go forward, and 
practiſe the ſame upon it the two next years follow ing, queſtionleſs yon might pro- 
duce very huge Pomegranates, wonderful to be ſeen, as big as Gods. Likewiſe 
we have cauſed Bes 10 bring forth great cods, fa ; 
by anointing them with this ſame ointmenc,and afterward ſowing them in the earth: 
whereby we had great increaſe , both for the bigneſs of the Bean, and alſo of 
the cod, Alſo | | | 
Leeks and roots of Radiſh may be made greater; 
if we travſlate them out of one place, and fir them in another, as Theophraſt us 
ſhewerh, If you would have 1 
A Rape grow big ger and rounder, 
you muſt ſow ir afloon as ever it is ready to be taken out of the husk: for by the ad- 
vantage and benefit of the ſeaſon wherein ir is ſowed, it will be the more angmented; 
becauſe the root will thereby be the better filled, and the larger grown. Likewiſe 
Florentinus ſheweth, how to make of 
| Peaſe of a bigger growth, 
If, faich he, you take Peaſe, and iteep them in warm water the day before you ſow 
them, they will grow the greater, Some men take more pains then needeth; who, 
| becauſe they would have a greater Peaſe growing, they ſteep them ſhells and all, and 
put Nitre into the water wherein they are ſteeped, and ſow them in their ſhells, 
Vitches may be made bigger, nn” 
it they be ſer with a little pole, to grow up thereby: for this will canſe them to 
chicken, as Theophraſtus ſaith. So allo | 
| Onions may be thickned, 
as Sotion ſheweth. About ſome twenty days before yon tranſlate them from the 
place where they firſt grew, you muſt dig away the earth about them, and let them 
lie a drying, that all moiſture may be kept from them; and then plant them again, 
and they will grow much bigger. Bur if withal you pill of the top-skin , and fo 
plant them, they will be far greater, Likewiſe we may cauſe 
eArtichocks to bear a fuller fruit, 3 
as Varroſheweth, If you plant them in a well - ſoĩled place, and cover them wich old 
dang, and water them oſten in the ſummer : time, yon ſhall by this means have # 
fuller and a more tender Artichock, We may alſo practiſe another Device whereby 
to make greater fruit, which Theophraſtus hah ſer down; and he brings an Example, 
how to make Pomegranates to grow greater then ordinary 
for Art may cauſe the greatneſs of Fruit, When the. firſt buds be formed upon 
the boughs , they mult be put into an earthen veſſel that is made with a hole 
quite thorow ; and the bongh whereon they grow, muſt be yes downward with- 
out hnrrivg it: then cover the pot with earth, and ſo you ſhall have exceeding great 
Pomegranates. The reaſon whereof is this: The por preſerves the fruit from the va- 
— that would otherwiſe annoy it: and beſides, the earth miniſtreth ſome moi- 
ure unto it; ſo that the bigneſs thereof is increaſed by the ore of nouriſh- 
ment. It receives vo more help from the tree, then if it were our of the earth; 
and therefore the kernels are no greater then ordinary ; bur the pill 4 4 
| 0 2 thicker: 
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thicker : the propet juice of it is ſomewhat waſted and conſumed ; for which cauſe 


theraſte of this fruit ſo handled, is wateriſh and worſe then others: but the tine 


receives outward nouriſhment, and ſpends none; for which cauſe that is much 
chicker, The like practiſe Palladina and Martial uſe, thereby to procure 


A great Citron. | 
They take a Citron when it is young, and ſhut it up fiſt in an earthen veſſel: for the 
Citton will increaſe cottioually, till it come to be of the bigneſs and faſhion of the 
veſſel wherein it is put: but there muſt be a hole made thorow the veſſel, whereby 
the alt miy get in unto it. By the like device, Theophraſtus aſſays to produce 


Lie e144 ="  (mrambers and Gourds greater then ordinar, 

by hiding them while they are young, both from Sun and from Winde, that nothing 
may come at them to hinder their growth. Like to this Device, i; the ſetting of 
chem in FEngel-ſtalks, or in earthen Pipes; whereby phe natural Juyce and Nou- 
rithinenr is kept in, to the increaſing of cheir growch, We will alſo ſhew, out of 
Theophraſtus, a like Device, whereby the Hetb © | 


eAliſander or Parſley may be made greater. 

You muſt dig the Aliſander round about che root, and cover it with Cachtyl, and 
then heap earth upon it. Fot the roots ſpend all the moĩſture themſelves, and ſuffer 
no nouriſhment to aſcend into the buds. This Cachryl is hot and thick: and as 
by the thickneſs it draws nouriſhment to it, ſo by vertue of the heat ir doth con- 
coct and digeſt that which it hath attracted: and therefore ſeeing this doth both 
draw more nouriſhmenr to the Aliſander, and alſo concoct it, there mult needs be 
a greatet augmentation of that herb, This practice he borrowed of Ariſtotle. This 
herb may alſo be made bigger by another means, namely, if when you plant it, you 
make a hole for it in the ground with a great ſtake : for the root will at length fill 
up the hole. So there is a means to make | 


Hat A Radiſb-root grow bigger, „ | 
if it be planted in a cold ground, as Pliny ſneweth. For Radiſhes are much cheriſh- 
edand bo, ag with cold; as in ſome cold places of Germany there be Radiſhes 
growing as big as a little childe. Some have reported, that if you drive a ſtake into 
the ground fix inches deep, and put chaff intoſthe pic which the fake hath made, and 
then put in the Radiſh · ſeed, covering it over with earth and muck, the Radiſh will 
grow up to the bigneſs of the pit. By a Device not much unlike co this, Florentinus 
heweth how to a 
Pe pate  MahggreatLetiiſe, 


1 
1 


You muſt remove them, and water them well; and when they ate grown half a 
handful high, you muſt dig round about them, that the roots may be ſeen 2: then wrap 
them in Ox-dung, and cover them over again, and water them ſtill ; and when they 


are Waren bigger, cut the leaves croſs with a ſharp knife, and lay upon them a liule 


bartel or tub that never was pircbed, (for Pitch will hurt the herb) chat ſo it may 
grow not in height, but onely ſpread forth in breadth. So the heib 


co » 

as Sotion ſhewerh, To make Beet grow in bigneſs, ſaith he, thou muſt cover the 
roots over with ſome freſh Ox-dung, and divide the leaves or buds, and lay a broad 
Rone Or a tyle upon ĩt, to cauſe it to ſpread forth in bredth. Youmay alſo make 


ad el 1 Leh greater » 8 
Veh them, and laying a great ſtone or « broad tyle 1 ; but in no 
cale mult they be watered, By the very Tame Device, Anatolius ſheweth how to make 
on 21 {8 = 2201 Garlick, gremer, * e 


by 
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by lay ing tyles upon che roots thereof, as upon Leeks, - Tbeopbraſtus ſhemeth ano- 
ther kinde of Device, whereby to make | 3300 | 


DAP Radiſhes greater; . 
and he ſaith that che Gardeners of his time were wont to practiſe it. They cook 
away the leaves in the Winter- time, when they flouriſh moſt, and caſt the Radiſhes 
into the ground, covering them over wich eatth-; and ſo they laſted and grew till 
Summer came again, never ſhooting forth either into buds or leaves, except it were 
where che earth wes gone, that they lay uncovered, The like Experiment doth Pal. 
ladius teach, concerning the Rape-root, whereby to make * | 


R ape-roots greater, 
Aſſoon as you have plucked them up, you mult ſtrip off all the leaves, and cut off 
che ſtalk about half an inch above the root: then make certain furrows for them in 
the ground, for every one of them à ſeveral furrow; and there bury them aſunder, 
about eight inches deep: and when you have caſt earth upon them, tread it in; and 
by that means you ſhall have great Rape - roots. By the like means, Theophraſtus 
thinks, we may procure | 


The herb Wake-robbix to grow greater. | 


When ic is moſt full of leaves, and when the leaves be at the broadeſt, we muſt 
bow them downward, winding them round about the root within the earth, that ſo 
the herb may not bud forth, but all the nouriſhment may be converted to the head of 
the herb. So may we make 
Onions to grow big yer, 


28 Theophraſtas ſuppoſeth, if we take away all the ſtalk, that the whole force of the 
nouriſhment may deſcend downwards; leſt if ir ſhonld be diffaſed, the chief vertue 
there of ſhould ſpend ic felf upon the ſeeding, Sotion ſairhghar if a man plant Oni- 
ons, he muſt cut off both the tops and the cails thereof, that fo they may grow to a 
greater bigneſs then ordinary. Palladius ſaith, that if we deſire to have great - head - 
ed Onions , we mult cut off all the blade, that ſo the juyce may be forced down to 
the lower parts. In like manner, if we would have 


Garlick beads greater then common, 
we mult take all che greeniſn ſubſtance thereof, before ir be bladed , and turn it 
downward , that ſo it may grow into the earth. There is yet another Device, 
whereby to make herbs and toots grow bigger then ordinary ; but yet I like not ſo 
well of it, howſoever many ancient Writers have ſer ic don: and firſt, 


How to make Leeks grow greater. 
(olumella hath preſcribed this courſe: you mult rake a great many Leek-ſetds, and 
binde them together in thin linen clones, and fo caſt them into the ground, and 
they will yeeld large and great leeks. Which thing Palladixs alſo confirms by his 
authority, in the very ſame words, But both of them had it om of Tbeopbraſtus, 
who putteth ic for a general Rule, Thar if 2 man ſowe many ſeeds bound up toge- 
ther in a linen cloth, it will canſe both che root to be larger, and the buds to be 
larger alſo ; and therefore in his time they wete wont to ſow Leeks, Parſly, and ochet 
herbs after che ſame manner: for they are of more force when there be many 
together, all of them concutring into one nature. Moreover, ir makes not a Intle 
the enlarging of fruirs, to take the ſeeds which we would ſow, out of ſome certain 
part of the former fruit. As for example: we ſhall procure 


A Courd of 4 greater or larger growth, 

if we take the ſeed out of the middle of a Geurd, and ſet ic with the top down 
ward. This courſe Colwmella preſcribes, in his Hor»/-a: Look, ſaich he, where the 
Gourd {wells moſt, and is of the largeft compaſs , thence, even out of the middle 
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thereof, you muſt take your ſeed,and that will yeeld you the largeſt fruit, And this 
is experienced not in Gourds onely, but alſo in all other fruits: tor the ſeeds which 
grow inthe bowels or belly, as it were; of any fruit, are commonly molt perfect, ind 
yeeld molt perfect fruit; wheras the ſeeds that grow in the out ward parts, produce for 
the moſt part weak & unperfect fruit. Likewiſe the grains that are in tne middle of 
the ear, yeeld the beſt corn; whereas both the higheſt and rhe lowelt are not ſo per. 
fe& : but becauſe Gonrds yeeld great increaſe, therefore the experience hereof is 
more evidently in them then in any other. Cucumbers will be of a great growth, 
as the Quintiles ſay, if the ſeeds be ſer with their heads downward ; or elſe if you 
ſer a veſſel full of water under them in the ground, that fo the roots may. be drench- 
ed therein: for we have known them grow both ſweeter and greater by this De- 
vice, d 


61701 ' CraP. XII. | 
Ho to produce fruit that ſhall not have any ſtone or kernel in it, 
Ir is a received thing in Philoſophy, eſpecially amoneſt choſe that have ſer forth 
unto us the choicel} and niceſt points of Hus bandry, that if you take Quickſets, 
or any branches that you would plant, and get out the pith of them with ſome ear- 
picker, or any like inſtrument made of bone, hey will yeeld fruit without any ſtone, 
and without any kernel: for it is: the pich that both breedeth and nouriſheth the 
ſubſtance of the kernel. But the- Arcadians are of a quite contrary opinion: for, 
ſay they, every tree that hath any pith in it at all, will live; but if all the pith be 
taken out of it, it will be ſo far from yeelding any ſtoneleſs fruit, that ir cannot 
chuſe but die, and be quite dried up. The reaſon is, becauſe the pith is the moiſteſt 
and moſt lively part of any tree or plant: for the nouriſhment which the ground 
ſends up into any plant; is conveyed eſpecially by the pith into all the other parts: 
for Nature hath ſo ordained it, that all the parts draw their nouriſhment, as it were 
their ſoul and their breath, thorow che marrow or pith of the ſtock, as it were tho- 
row a Squirt or Conduit-· pipe. Which may appear by experience, ſeeing any bough 
or ſtalk, ſo ſoon as the marrow is gone, returns and crooks back ward, till it be quite 
dried up, as the Ancients have ſhewed. But I for my part muſt needs hold both 
againſt Theophraſtus, and againſt others alſo that haye written of Husbandry , both 
that trees may live after their marrow is taken from them, and alſo that they will 
bring forth fruit having ſtones or kernels in them, though there be no pith in the 
trees themſelves, as I have ſhewed more at large in my books of Husbandry. Not- 
withſtanding, left I ſnould omir any thing belonging to this argument, I have thought 
good here to ſet down the examples which thoſe Ancients have delivered in witing, 
that every man that liſts may make rial hereof ; and haply ſome amoneſt the rett 
uſing greater diligence in the proof hereof then I did, may finde better ſucceſs here- 
in theo-I have found; There be many means , whereby Plants may be depri- 
ved of kernels , as namely, by engraffing, by taking our their pith, by ſoiling with 
dung, or by warerine, and by other Devices. We will firſt begin, as our wonted 
manner is, with engraffing; and will ſhew how to produce 
8 Pe dch- apple without a ſtone, | 2 
Palladius (aith he learned this new kinde of engraffing of a certain Spaniard , which 
he faith alſo he had experienced in a Peach- tree. Take a Willow-bough about the 
thickneſs of a mans arm; but it muſt be very ſound, and two yards long at the leaſt: 
bore it thorow the middle, and carry ic where a young Peach-tree grows: then ſtrip 
off all the Peach · tree · ſprigs all but the very top, and draw ir thorow the hole of 
the Willow-bough : then ſtick both ends of the Willow into the ground, that ic 
may ſtand bending like a bowe ; and fill up the hole that you bored, wich din and 
moſs, & bind them in with'thongs, About a year after, when the Peach-tree and the 
Willow are incorporated into each other, cut the plant beneath the joyning place, 
and remove it, and cover both the Willow · bough and the top of the plant — 
| eattn; 
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earth z and by this means you ſhall procure Peaches without ſtones. But this muſt 
be done in moiſt and wateriſn places; and beſides, rhe Willow ma be relieved 
with continual wacering, that ſo the nature of the wood may be cheriſhed; (as it 
delights in moiſture) and it may alſo miniſter abundant jayce ro the pl#nt that is 
enzraffed in it. By che like experiment we may procure, as Avioeuna ſhews, thic 


A Citron ſball grow without any ſeed in it : 2 flit -; 
for, ſaith he, if we engraff it into 4 Quince- tree, it will yeeld ſuch a fruit. Alberris 
promiſeth to produce 5952 

A Medlar without any ftones, 

by engraffing it into an Apple · tree, or a Service-tree, But experience proves this 
to be falſe; yet ſurely, if it be ſo engraffed , it will have a ſofter kernel a grear'dea}, 
The reaſon which brought the Ancients to think and write thus, was this: They ſaw 
that ſuch fruits as have in chem che hardeſt ſtones, do grow upon ſuch trees as have 
in them the hardeſt pith; as the Dog- tree, the Olive-tree, the Damoſin tree, the 
Myttle- tree, and the like: they faw alſo, chat ſuch trees as have a foft and a ſpungie 
kind of pith in them, as the Fig · tree, the Alder · tree, and ſuch- Ike, bring forth fruit 
without any ſtones in them at all: and from hence they gathered and concluded, 
chac ic is the pith which nouriſhes the kernel. Which thing howſoever it hath ſome 
liccie ſhadow of truth in it , yet they ſhould not have extended it generally to all 
plants, ſeeing experience proves it to fail very often. Now let us come to the ſe- 
cond means wheteby fruit may be prevented of their kernels; and this is by taking 
forth the pich or tnatrow. As for example: if you would procure the growing of 


A Grape without any ſtone in it, 

Democrims counſelieth you to take a branch or twie of a Vine, and cleave i juſt in 
the middle, and either with a tone, or ſome inſtrument made of bone, fetch ont all 
the pich, in that part which you will plant within the earth, or ar leaſt as far as you 
can hollow ĩt without ſpoil : chen preſently bind up the parts together again with pa- 
pet ſtiffly and tightiy Wrapped about them, and make a trench for them in ſome moiſt 
and very fertile ſoil, where you muſt plant them in one, and faſten it to ſome ſute 
top, that it may not be wreathed nor bowed , fo will they ſoon grow up together 
into one, as they were before: but it would be much better, if yon would put che 
dove or head of a Sea · onĩon into that part which you have robbed of the pich: for 
this is as good 2s glue to faſten them together; and the moiſtnre hereof will k 

them ſupple, as alſo the heat hereof will cheriſh them much. Theophraſtus ſaith, that 
yon may procure Grapes without any ſtones in them, if you rob the Vine- branch of 
the pith that is in it, whereof the ſtones are wont to be gendred. And Columella 
faich, that if you would have Grapes without ſtones, you muſt cleave the Vine- 
branch, and take out all the pith; but ſo, that the buds be not hutt thereby: then 
joyn it together, and binde it up agen, ſo that you crnth not the buds; and ſo 2 
It in a well · ſoiled ground, and there water ir often: and when it beginneth to ſhoot 
up into lips, you tnuſt dig deep about ic oftentĩimes; and when it comerh to bear, 
it will yeeld yon Grapes WR hour any ſtones. Palladius ſaith, there is a goodly kinde 
of Grape Which hath no kernels in it, ſo that it may be ſwallowed down enſily, and 
that with no ſmall pleaſantneſs, as if it were many Grapes ſtoned and ſupped up to- 
gerher, The manner of che procuring it is,as the Greeks record, by Art aſſiſted wich 
Nature, on this wiſe : The ſet which we would plant, muft be cleft in the midſt, fo 
far as we mean to ſet it within the ground; and when we have picked and clean 
ſcraped out all the pith of choſe parts, we mult cloſe them together again; and when 
we have bound them hard up, ſer them inthe earth: but the bond wherewith they 
are tied up, muſt be made of Paper or Parchment ; and the ground where they are 
ſer, mult be a moiſt place. Some go to work more preciſely , and pur the plant fo 
cleft and made ap again, into a Sea-onion, ſo far as the plant was cloven: for by the 
help thereof, all plants do ſooner and eiſier take roor, Pliny likewite fairh, there is 
a new-invented kinde of Grapes , when the Vine-branch that is to he planted, is 


cloyen 
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cloven in the middle, and all the pith ſcraped out, and the pieces knit up together 
actin, with a ſpecial care that the buds receive no harm any way: then they fer the 
Vine branch in a well · ſoĩled ground; and when it beginneth to ſhoot forth, the 

prune it and dig often about it: the Grapes which ic after wards bears, will have no 
hard kernels in them, as Columella writes; howbeit, it is great marvel that there 
can be in them any kernels at all, though never ſo ſoft, ſeeing all the pich, which is 
the mother of the kernel, is quite taken away, But ſurely I for my part marvel at 
thoſe Who think it ſtrange that a tree ſhould live when this pich is gone, & are per- 
ſwaded that a Vine · branch can bear fruit without kernels when the pith is taken out 
of it; ſeeing many men in the Country ate eye · witneſſes that there do many plants 
live without any pith in them; and feeing alſo it is Impoſſible almoſt that any rree 
ſhould. bear fruit without kernels, becauſe the kernel carries it ſelf the very ſeed 
whereby one fruit may be generated of another. Likewiſe you may procure, as 


Democritus alſo ſhewerh, x 
18 28 225: Pomegranates and Cherries without any ſtones; 


if in like manner you pick our the pith of the young plants that you ſet. And Afri 
canus ſaich, If you deal with theſe as: with Vine-branches, plucking out the pith af- 
ter you have cleft them, and then plant them; and after a while cut off the upper 
parts of the plants when they have: hudded forth, then the Pomegranate ſer, will 
yield fruit vit hout any kernels. Palladius borrows this ſame experiment of Africa- 
nus, and ſets it down word by word as he doth, Likewiſe that 


A cherptiree may bring forth fruit without any ſtone within; | 
Martial ſheweth more diſtinctly. Cur eff a young plant about two foot long, and 
cleave it as it ſtands in the ground, down to the root, and then fetch out the pith 
on both ſides, and preſently tie them up again faſt, and cover the whole cleft both 
on the top, and on both ſides, with mu- k; ſo (hall they grow faſt together again 
in one year: then engraffe ſome young ſprigs of a Cherry- tree, ſuch as never bare 
any fruit before into this ſock, and by this means you (hall procure Cherties with - 
our any ſtones at all. Others, that they might accompliſh their purpoſe more ſpee- 
dily, did not cleave ſuch tender young Cherry - trees, but bored à great hole tho- 
rough Trees of good growth , ſo that it might pierce the whole pich, and croſs it in 
the middle of the Tree; then they put a ſtake or a wedge into it, which might ſtop 
the paſſage of the pith, that none might be miniſtred into the upper parts, In like 
manner Africanus teacherh how to procure | 1 


3 A Peach without any ſtone, | 
You mult, ſaith he, bore a hole beneath through the body of the Tree, and having 
ſo cut off the pith from paſſing upward, you mult fill up rhe hole wich a ſtake of 
Willow or Prick-wood ; ſo ſhall you intercept the pith from aſcending out of the 
root into the branches, Some Writers there are, which ſhew how to procure tones» 
leſs fruit by diligence in dreſſing and trimming of plants. It is held for a rule in 
Husbandry, that ſofc, fat, and moiſt nouriſhment doth alter all wilde and unkindly 
fruit into chat which is milder and more natural: It is a kind of mildeneſs in fruits, 
to have a little, ſoft and ſweet kernel; as on the contrary, it is wildeneſſe to have 
a great and a hard kernel, for. it cometh by reaſon of a kind of harſh, and dry nou- 
riſhment that the earth ſends up into them. Wherefore no doubt but we may pro- 
cure che kernel of a fruit to be ſmaller and more tender, by diligence and skill in 


dreſſing them. To begin with a Vine: 


How a Vine may bring forth grapes without a harſh and ſtony kernel, 
At ſuch time as Vines are pruned, you muſt take a fruirful ſprig, ſome what neer the 
top as you can, and there, as it grows, you muſt pick out the pith at the higheſt 
end, never cleaving it, but hollowipg it with ſome fit inſtrument as well as yon 
can, and there uphold it with a prop chat it bow not down: then take ſome | Cyre- 


nlan jnice, as the Greeks call it, and pour it into the place that is hollow; bus: firſt 
| you 
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you mult ſteep this juice in water, to the thickueſs of ſodden wine: and this you 
mult do for eight dayes together every day once, till the vine-branch ſpronc forth 
again. Coſumella ſaith the very ſame; that the vine-branch as it grows upon the 
Vine muſt be cut, and the pith of it fetched out with ſome fit inſtrument, as well 
as you may, ont of the cop without the cleaving of the branch, but che branch be- 
ing whole, and ſtill growing on the Vine, you muſſ put inco it ſome Benjamin ot 
Cyrenian juice ſteeped in water, as was ſhewed before, and ſer it upright with 2 
prop, that the juice may not run forth; and this is to be done for eight dayes to- 

gether. So if we would procure | | 


A FP, FI00 4 kernel, 


Theophraſtus teacheth us how to do ic, If you water the Myrtle-tree with hot wa- 
ter, then, ſaith he, the fruit will be the better, and without any kernel. Some 
afficm, that this experiment Was found out by chance: for whereas there ſtood 
neer to a Bath, a Myrtle - ttee which no man regarded, the Commers by took off 
ſome of the fruit by chance, and found them without any kernels ; then they ca- 
ried ſome home, and ſer them, and ſo this kind of fruit began firſt in Athens. D- 
dymus alſo fairh, that if the Myrtle- tree be often watered with warm liquor, it 
will yeeld berries without any ſtones or kernels within. Theophraſtus ſhewerh yer 
another way whereby this may be effected; rake, ſaich he, the filch or ſhavings of 
skins, and put them in Urine, and ſo lay them about the root of the Myrtle- tree 
ac ſuch time as the buds begin to ſhew themſelves, and fo ſhall you have berties 
that have either none at all, or elſe very ſmall kernels in them. Like wiſe the Pome- 
granate may be produced without any kernels within it, if you lay good ſtore of 
d wines · dung about the root of the Pomegranate · tree. 


CHAP, XIII. 
How fruit may be produced without any out ward rines or ſhels. 


T He very ſame helps and devices which we preſcribed for the producing of fruĩts 
wichonr their inner kernel, we may likewiſe uſe in the practice of producing 
Nuts, & ſuch like fruits as are wont to grow in ſnells and tines, that they may grow 
naked as it were without any ſhel at all. And firſt this may be effected by taking away 
the pith out of the plants that bear them ſo. | 


ANut without aſhell, 


may be produced, as Damageronteacheth, If you bore a hole quite thorough the 
Nut- tree, and put into it a tiake of Elm to fill it up, you ſhall thereby ſtop the 
pith from aſcending into the upper parts. and ſo no ſhells can grow becauſe it is 
the pith only that cauſeth them. Palladius counſelleth you to bore the hole through 
the root, and ſtop it up with a ſtake of box, or ſome wedge made of iron, or of cop- 
per. But Theophraſtus ſheweth, how to procure 


Almonds and ( heſt- nuts with a ſaft ſhell, 
and this is by skill in dreſſing the Trees. If you would ſoften and alter the fruit, we 
mult apply the root with Swins-dung : for this is a very forcible worker; likewiſe 
often digging will cauſe both the plants to proſper better, and the fruit to hecome 
better alſo: for the kernels will be ſmaller, in ſuch fruit as have any ſtones in 
them; and ſuch fruir as grow in ſhells or rines, as Almonds , and Cheſt- nuts, 
will have the ſofter ſhell without, and the larger kernel within: for che grea- 
ter ſtore of nonriſhment there is applyed to the Tree, the moiſter it is, and 
the ſubſtance of the fruit is ſo much the more encreaſed, But Palla 


dirs would perſwade us, that if we rid * the earth from the 1 
© 
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of the Almond-tree ſome certain daies before it begin to bloſſom, and all that 
while apply them with warm water, we ſhall hereby procure the Almond-ſhels 
to be very tender, If we would procure 


That kinde of Nut which is called Nux Tarentins, 


the ſame author Damageron hath ſhe wed us how to do it, Every Nut and Almond 
will yeeld a mild fruit with a tender ſhell, if we continually apply the body and 
root of the tree with pouring aſhes upon them; and likewiſe all orher kind of 
frvits that grow in any ſhell or rine, may hg, ſo wrought upon, and will ſuffer the 
like alterat ion by the like means praQiſ upon them. If you would procure a 
Tarentine Nut, Palladius ſairh, you muſt water the Tree with Lye thrice a moneth 
throughout a whole year, and ſo you may obtain your purpoſe. Others effect 
ſuch alterations by correRing the plants; as, by cutting off che tops of the roots. 
If the Nut be too hard · ſnelled, you may alſo remedy it by cutting and paring off 
the bark of the Tree, as Damageron ſheweth; for by this means yon draw down 
that harſh and wilde humour: The reaſon whereof is, becauſe the bark of the 
Tree anſwereth to the ſheil of the fruit, as the pith of the Tree anſwereth to the 
kernel of the fruit: and therefore, as to amend the inner kernel we abated the 
pith, ſo to ſofren or amend the utter ſhe]) of rine of the fruit, we muſt abate the ut - 
ter bark of the Tree. A thing which we have obſerved by another like example: 
for a Peach being engraffed upon a bitter Almond tree, the pill of the fruit rhence 
growing was ſo bittet, that it could not be eaten till the pill were pared ct. This 
ſecret may ſtead you in many other experiments of the like kind, But this kind of Nut 
which we now ſpeak of, I have growing in my own Orchard, and it hath ſuch a 
tender ſhell, and ſo thin, that as ſoon as ever it is but touched, the ſhell falls off, and 
the fruit is bare and naked, Florentinus aſſayed to produſe 


An Almond without a ſhell, 


on this manner: He break the ſhell very charily, ſo that the kernel was kept whole; 
then he took wool, and ſometimes green leaves of the Vine or of the Plane-ttee, 
and wrapt about the kernel, leſt if he ſhould have ſer it without any covering about 
it, the Emots or ſuch like vermine ſhould have gnawn ic. Columella ſhewerh another 
device whereby we may procure 


A Filberd to become aTarentine Nut, 


When you have made your pic wherein you purpoſe to ſer your Nut, put into it a 
little earth, about half a foot deep, and here plant rhe ſeed of Fennel-gyant 3 and 
when the Fennel is come up, cleave it, and within the pich of it put your Filberd 
without any ſhell upon it, and ſo cover it all over with earth: chis if you praQtiſe 
before the Calends of March, or berwixtthe Nones and the Ides of March, you 
ſhall have your purpoſe, They preſcribe likewiſe another device, whereby 


Gourds may bring forth fruit without any ſeeds within them: | 
The Gourg, ſay they, will grow ſeedleſs, if yon take the firſt branch or ſprig of 2 
Gourd when it is alictle grown up, and bury it in the earth as they uſe to deal by 
Vines, ſo that onely the head thereof may appear ; and ſo ſoon as it is grown up 
again, to bury it ſo again: but we maſt have a ſpecial care that the ſlips which grow 
op ont of the ſtalk be cut away, and none but the ftalk left behind; fo ſhall the fruit 
that grows upon it, whether it be Goutds or Cu:umbers, be deſtitute of all ſeed 
within. Likewiſe they will grow without ſeeds in them, if the ſeeds which are 


planted, be macerated or ſteeped in Sea · amine oyle, for the ſpace of three dayes 
before they be ſowed. | | 
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Cu AP. XIIII. 


How to procare fruits, to be of divers colours, ſuch as are not naturally incident to 
their kinde. | | Le 2 


Ow we will ſhew how to colour fruits: to the effecting whereof there have 

been divers means deviſed, as waterings, and evgraffings which can never be 
ſufficiently commended or ſpoken of, and other like praiſes. To begin with en- 
oraſfing ; If we would colour any fruit, we muſt engraffe it upon a plant that flou- 
riſhes wich che ſame colour which we would borrow, As for example, If we 
would produce 2 | "ek 1-13 


Red Apples, | 1 0910 


* 


we mult engraffe them upon a plane · tree, and the fruit will be ted, 48 Dio- 
phaner > Did;mus , and Palladins affirm, So we may procure that the ſruit 


Rhoaaces ſhall grow red, 


if we eagraffe ic upon a Plane-tree, as Africans witneſſeth. Of whom Paladinu 
learned that the way to make Rhodacens look red, is co engraff them into a Plane» 
tree. If you would have Cs F 
nin! Citrons of a red ſcarlet colour, 


Avicennaſhews you may effect it by engraffing chem into a Pomegranate-tree 
for we ſhewed before that fuch an engraffing may well be made. Buc if you 


would have x 
3 | (trons to be blood-red 5 


F lorentinas ſhewerh that you may effect this by engraffing them into a Mul- 
berry-rtree ; which experiment Drophanes approveth, - Likewiſe he that deſires 
co have | | * | 


(5 | 


Red Pears, 


muſt engraffe them into 2 Mulberry- tree; for by this means the Peats will 
gtow ied, as Tarentinus and Diophanes do witneſſe. So alſo you may pro- 


Cure 25 
A white Fig is become red, 


by engraffing ir upon a Mulberry-tree, as the ſame Diephanes witneſſeth. By the 
e meaus 


Apples may be of a blood - red colour, 


if they be engraffed into a Mu berry · tree, as Avicennaſhewerh. But Beritius and 


Diophanes write, that the Mulberry- tree it ſelf, which makes all other Apple · fruit 
to become red, may be cauſed to bring forth | 


White Mulberries, 
if it be engraffed imo a white Poplar tree; for this will alter the colour of the fruit. 
Bur Palladius procures this effect by another means; not by engraffing the Mulber- 
ry into a white Poplar, but into the Fig- tree; for this alſo will alter their colour, 
and cauic q 
mite Mulberries, - 


ac he ſhews in his verſes ; wherein he ſaich, char the Fig-tree doth perſwade Mul - S 
berries to cnange their own colour and to take hers; whereof I my ſelf have ſeen 
the expeticnce, Likewiie, of | 


A white Vine may be made red Wine, * ; 
P 2 * 
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if we engraffe a white Vine into a black: for the ſtock into which it is engraffed, 
will alter the colour much, as I have ſeen by experience in hony- grapes, rhole which 
we call Greek- grapes; for the Vines which have been engraffed upon thoſe Greck · 
Vinesy hive yeelded a blackiſh juice or wine; and the oft net ſuch engraffing bath 
been made, the blacker juice was yeelded. In the places about the Hill Veſuvius 
rhe white-wine grape, which grows upon her own ſtalk that is engtaffed ints the 
Greek-vine yeelds a More high coloured wine then others do, Another Wa 
to mixe 9010 % 5 

8 Apples grom red, . a 

is by diligent and cunning dreſſing, even by applying them wich hot and fat receipts; 
for there are two chief Elements or principles of colours; white, and black, or dark 
coloured; now by dreſſing them; und applying fat things unto them. we may pro- 
cure every flower or fruit that is blackiſh, to become brighter and freſher colour- 
ed; whereas on the other ſide, if they be neglected, that we do not beftow pains and 
care in timing them, their colour wil not be fo lively, but degenerate into a 
whireriſh hew ; for all colours that begin to fade, wax ſomewhat whitiſh. Beritius 


therefore, endeayouring to make Apples grow red, watered them wich Urine, and 
ſo obtained his purpoſe, But Didymus 


Dow frorure red Pomegranate, _ PH 
therewith, But there is yet another device, whereby we may procure 


88 5 SH Apples fo grow red, : 120 
by oppoſing them directly to the greateſt force of the Sun-beams ; for his will 
make them red, Beritius, that he mighc' cauſe the reflex of the Sun- beams to be 
more forcible upon the fruit, uſed this ſleighr. He faſtened certain flakes into the 
ground, and weighing down the houghs that had fruit upon them, he bound them 
charily without hucring the fruit to thoſe ſtakes; and neer thereunto he digged 
cettain ditches filling chem with wat er, or elſe would place ſome other veſſels full 
of water neer the boughs; caſting this in his conjecture, that ſurely the hear of the 
Sun lighting upon the water, would cauſe hot vapours, which being reflected toge- 
ther wich the heat of the Sun into the places neer ac)oyting where the fruit hangs, 
and io reflected upon the fruit, would procure them to be of a reddiſh and a good 
colour. Beritius aſſayed to procure * 


R Ab, 


by another deviſe, by a ſecret kind of operation, Under the Tree he was wont to 
ſer Roſes, which did lend their goodly hew to the Apples that grow upon the Tree 
above them, Democritas practiſed the like device not upon Apples, but upon Rho- 


dacens, and made | 
& rs 1 Red Rhodatens, 


by planting Roſes underneath the Tree, ronnd about the roots, - Likewiſe we may 
colour fruit by colouring the ſeeds of them; for look what colour we procure in 
the ſeed, either by fleeping it in ſome coloured liquor, or by any other means, the 


fruit will grow to be of: the ſame colour which the ſeed is, when it is ſer or ſown, As 
for example, we may colour | 


- Peaches, 


with Sanguinary or Vermillion ; If we bury a Peach-ſtone in the ground, and take 
it up again ſeven dayes after (for in that time the ſtone will open of it ſelf) and then 
put into it ſome Vermillion, and bary ic in che earth agaid, and aſterward look care- 
fully unto ic, we ſhall thereby procure Vermillion-peaches. And Damocritus is per- 
ſwaded, that if we ſhould put into ic any other colour after the fame manner, the 


Peach would be of that other colour. It is a thing commonly reported among us, 
and it is not unlike to be true, that Peaches 
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Pearhes may be of a ſanguine- colour, 


by another means. You muſt take a Peach · tone, and put it into a Carrot that is 
then growing, and the ſtalk which grows of that ſtone in the Carrot, if it be care- 
fully nouriſhed and preſe rved, will bring forth Peaches of a ſanguine colour. In like 
manner, If you wauld hare Den 16. 377 


©" * White kernels growing in a Pomegranatey | . 
Paladins ſhzwerh how to do ita by the aDrity of Aarrinl. If yon take chalk and 


white clay, and wich them mingle 2 quattet ſo much plaſtering, and apply the Pome- 
granate- tree roots with this kind of ſoilage ot dunging, for the {pace of three whole 


years together, you ſhall obtain yout purpoſe. Likewitey if you deſire 
Mellons of 4 Sanguiac colour, wah 5 wh 


4 4 + * 4 + » 


you muſt take Mellon · ſeeds, and ſteep them in ſanguine liquor for three or four 
daies together before you ſet them, you may eaſily have your deſire. Or elſe, if you 
open ⁊ little the skin of the ſeed, and pui within it the juice of red Roſes, Clove- 
gilliflowets, and Black- berries that grow upon Bramblas, or of any other like 
thing, ſo that it be not hurtful to the ſeed, you may effec your pupoſr. And 1 
ſuppoſe that the ſanguine · coloured Mellons which are ſeep. in theſe Countties, ate 
thus uſed, that they may be of this colour. Conſequent ppon thele devices it thar 
fight whereby F "Xe * 
A Peach mag grow with an) writing upon it. 


The Greeks afficm, that a Peach may be made to grow with a wricing upon it; 6 
you take out the ſtone and bury ic in the earth for ſeven dayes ; and then when ic 
DXegins to open, pluck out the kernel, and write in ir what you will, wich Vermil- 
lion · juice: chen binde up the kernel into the one again, and ſet is ſo into the 
ground, and yon ſhall have growing a written fruit. Now as the Sun doth colour the 
herbs that it may well come at, as we have ſhewed; ſo by keeping the force of the 
Sun away from them, we may whiten them; for ſo | 1 2 1 


A Lettice may be made white, 


as Florentinus ſheweth, If you would, faich he, procure goodly white Lettice, then 

mult you bind together the tops of the leayes, two dayes before they be gathered 

for ſo they will be fair and white, Likewiſe you may whicen them by calting ſand 

upon them. And wich as ot 
Artichochs are made white, 


by the very ſame means which we ſpeak of. And if you would cauſe 


Beets to become whiter then ordinary, 


you mult cover the roots over with Cow - dung, and as we ſpoke before concerning 
eeke, ſo here you muſt cleave the bud, and lay a broad ſtone or a tile upon it, as 
Sotion ſheweth. So Columella teacheth how to make 155 


Endi ve to grow white, 
when the leaves are ſhot forth, yon muſt tie them about the tops wich a ſmall 
firing, and covet them over with an earchen veſſel ſer faſt into the ground, and tlie 
herb will de white. Others are at leſs charges, and cover them over with ſome 
earth our Gardeners lay them in ſand, and ſo make them very white. If you 
would procure 
White Speragey 


you muſt pur the lips as ſoon as ever they appear out of the earth, into a broken 
reed; and there let them grow for a while, and after ward hen you take away the 


Cane or reed: the Sperage will be whites then ordinary, . cn AP, 
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Cn Ap. XV. 
How the colony of F lowers may alſo be changed. © 
N transforming and meddling the colours of flowers together, We may procure 
{ach ſtrange medleys, as nothing can be more delightful to be ſeen. Thoſe which 
ate of a ceep purple colout may be meddled wich azure blue; thoſe which are ag 
white as milk, may be meddled either with a duskiſh hew, or with a green, or 
crimioy, or ſome other compound colours; in the bebolding whereof, the minde 
cavnar chuſe but be affected with great delight, and be raviſhed with admiracion, 
and as it were quite overcome witch the excellent benity of them. Wherefore we 
will ſet down cettain Rules, whereby we may be able to alter the colour of flowers, 
as we preſcribed certain rules befote, whereby we ſhewed how to alter the colour 
of ſtuits. And firit we will ſhew, how by engraffibg 5 He A 


_ Giliflowers that are of themſelves purple, or elſe white, may become aur blue, 


Mon muſt cut off (ſome what neer the root) a Ralk of Endive or Blue bottle, or Bug- 


ſols, but the old wilde Endive is beſt for this purpoſe, and let it be grown to an 
nch in thickneſs; then cleave that in the middle which is lefr growing in the 
round, and plant into it a Gilliflower new pluckt up out of the earth, roor and 
all; then bind up the ſtalks or ſlips wich ſome ſl. ht bond, and lay good ſtore of 
earth and dung round about it : fo ſhall it yield you a flower, chat is ſomewhat blu- 
1h , of a molt delightful colour to behold. This, many of my friends will needs 
perſwade me, though for my own part, I have often made trial of it, and yer never 
could ſee it effected. But this I have ſeen, that a white Gilliflower-ſlip being en- 
graffed into red Carrot made hollow for the ſame purpoſe, and ſo buried in the 
eatrhy hath yeelded a Sea- coloured flower, Likewiſe you may procure the white 
Gilliflower to be of a skarlet-colonr, if aftet the ſame manner you engraffe it into 
the root of Occhanet 2 by which means alſo you may turn i purple Gilliflower into. 
a skarlet. If you would have 8 JJV 


A Roſe, as alſo the flower Jaſmine to be of a jellow-colour , _ 1 
you may procure it by engraffing either of them into a broom-lſſtalk: for of all o- 
ther, che broom- flower is moſt yellow: and though We cannot do it fo well, by 
clapping the leaf or the bud of the one upon the leaf or bud of the other, yet ic 
may be effected by boring into the ſtalk x hrs manner. You'mult ſet 1 Roſe ot 
2 Ja'mine neer to the broom, and when they are ſome what grown, take them up to- 
gether with the earth that is about them; (for they will prove better when they are, 
ſet again, wich their own eirth which is about them, being as it were thi ir mo fer, 
then with any other earth that ſhall be as ic were their ſtep mother,) then 
bore a paſſage into the broom-ſtalk, and when you have cleanſed the paſlage, 
prune the roſe-ftalk and plant it into the broem: ard rhete cover them 
wich loam here the engraffing was made, and ſo bind it up. After wardi when the 
ſer is gr on into the ſtock, you muſt cut off all the head ſomewhat abive the engraf- 
fing place 3 ſo ſhall you have a Roſe or a Jaſmine there growing, of a lovely yellow- 
ih colour. Which kind of flowers are very uſual with us, and this their borrow - 
ed colour is ſo orient ind bright, that the eye is ſcarce able to endure the brightneſs 
chereof, There is another means alſo whereby we may colour flowers, and that is 
by pouring ſome colouring into the roots. If you would have 


Lillies to be red, | Ft) 
we will ſhew how to do it, as Florentinue hath ſhewed us. Take 2 Lillie-clove or 
head, and when you have opened ir well, pour into ic ſome Sinoper, or any other 
colouring, and the Lillic-flower that grows ont of the clove ſo dreffed, will be of the 
ſame colour, But you muſt be very careful that you hurt not the clove or head, 
when you ſo open it ; and beſides, you mult be ſure to cover it with fat and well- 
ſolled earth., By the like means you may procure Lilie. 
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Lilly. flowers of a purple colour. 


The manner whereof, Anatolius ſneweth to be this. Vou muſt take ten or twelve 
Lilly-ſtalks, about ſuch time as they be ready to yeeld flowers, bind them all to- 
gether and hang them up in the ſmoak: then will there ſpring out of them ſome 
{mall roots, like unto a Scallion. Therefore when the time of the year ſerves to ſer 
them, you muli ſteep the (talks in the Lees of red Wine, till you ſee they be 
throughly Rained wich that colour: then you maſt take them aſnnder, and ſet eve 
one of them by it ſelf, watering them il with the ſame Lees; and fo you ſhall 
have Lillies that bear a purple flower. Caſſianus attempted by the very like 
means 
To produce white Ivy: 


He ſteeped ic in white Marle, and covered the roots of it with the ſame morter for 
eight dayes together, and ĩt brought forth white berries. We may effect the like 
matters by careful manuring and dreſſing of fruits; for if we apply them with fat 
and fertile muck, the flowers will be a great deal the better coloured, and may 
be made blackiſh ; as we have often proved in Clove-gilliflowers, which we have 
procured to be ſo deep coloured, that they have been even black. And on the 
contrary 


Roſes, Clove-gilliflowers, and Vielets will wax of a whiteriſh colour, 


if chey be not carefully lookt unto, that either yon do not water them well, nor 
tranſplarit them, nor dig about them, nor feed them with mnck ; for by this means 
Theopbraſtus wriceth, not only theſe kinds of flowers, bur almoſt all other, that 
grow in Woods and Forreſts unregarded, do become whiteriſh, But Didymw hath 
deviſed another kind of ſleight divers from theſe, whereby to make Roſes and 
Cloveegilliflowers to become white very ſuddenly ; and this is, by ſmoaking and 
perfuming them with brimſtone about the time that they beginto open. 


CnAp. XVI. 
How ſraits and Flowers may be made to yeeld a better ſavour then ordinary. 


Sir is prony and delightſome to ſee fruits and flowers wear a counterfeit co- 
Abou: o it is worth our labour to procure in them a more fragrant ſmell, then 
their ordinary kind is wont to afford: which thing we may effect by divers wayes, 
by planting, by watering, and by other devices. And for example fake, we will 
firtt ſhew, how to make 

Limon to become very odoriferous. 


If we take that leaſt kind of Limons Which is called Lirsoncellum picciolum, and 
engraff into a Citron- tree, the Rock will inſpire the fruit with a very goodly 
ſmell; and the oftner that you ſo engraffe it, the ſweerer ſmell it will afford, as 
by daily experience we have tried in our Naples Gardens. So alſo we may procure 


Very odoriferons Pears, 


by engraffing them upon a Quince-tree, for the ſtock thereof will lend the fruit a 
grateful ſayour, Diophanes avoucheth, that 


Apples may be made more odoriferous, 


if they be engraffed into a Quince - tree; and that hereby are procured thoſe good- 
ly Apples which the Athenians call Melimela. And 1 — that the Apple cal- 


led Appinm malum, was produced by the often engraffing of an Apple into 2 

Quince-tree: for the ſmell of it is ſomewhat like a Guince; and it is not unlike 

that Appius Claudius found ir out, and firſt procured ir by the ſame means. Likewiſe 

we have with us great red Apples, and ſome of them of a murry colour, _— 
y 
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yield the ſame ſmell; and queſtionleſs could never be produced but by the ſame 
means, So we have procured. 


The Centifole Roſeto be more odoriferous. 


If you would do ſo too, you muſt engraffe it into that kind of Roſe, which, by 
reaſon of the ſweet ſmell of Mu k that it carries with it, is called Moſchatula; but 

ou muſt oftent imes reiterate the engraffing of it again and again: fo ſhall it be more 

eautiful, and tuller of leaves, and ſmell ſweeter. But it is beſt to engraffe it by 
Inoculation, by clapping the bud of the one upon the bud of the other; for ſo ĩt 
will take ſooneſt, and prove belt. By a ſleight not much unlike to this we may 
procure 


Vines to ſmell of ſweet ointments, 


as Param ſneweth. If you would have the Vine to ſmell ſweetly, and the place 
where it groweth, you muſt take the branches and cleave them, and pour in ſweet 
ointments into them when you are about to plant them. But your labour will 
take the better effect, if you firſt ſteep the branches in ſweet oyle, and then plant 
or engraffe them. 1 have practiſed an eaſier and flighter way, beſmearing the bran- 
ches that are to be engtaff ed, with Musk, or elſe ſteeping them in Roſe-· water, if 
the Musk did not ſtay upon them. So alſo we could make 


Limon, to be as odori ſerous as Cinnamon, 


by taking the ſprigs that are to be planted, and beſmearing them with oyle or the 
water of Cinnamon, and dreſſing them with much induſtry and diligence : And this 
kind of Limons is uſual amongſt us, and is termed by the common-peopie Limon- 
cellum incancellatum. There 1s alſo another device whereby fruits may be made odo- 
riterous, and to ſmell of Spices; and this is, by taking the ſeeds of them, and ſteep- 
ing them in ſweet water before they be ſowed. As for example: If we would 
procure | 
Odoriferous Artichacks, 


Caſſi anus hath declared out of Yarro, the manner how to effect ic, You mult take 
Artichockeſeeds, and ſteep them for the ſpace of three dayes in the juice of Roſes, 
or Lillies, or Bayes, or ſome other like, and fo to ſet them in the ground, Alſo 
you may make Artichocks ſmell like Bayes, if you take a Bay-berry, and make a 
hole in it, and put therein your Artichock-ſeed, and fo plant it. Palladius records 
out of the ſame Author, that if you ſteep Artichock- ſeeds for three dayes together 
in the oyle of Bayes, or Spikenard, or Balme - gum, or the juice of Roſes, or of Ma- 
ſick, and afterward ſet them when they are dry, that then the Arcichocks that grow 
our. of thoſe ſeeds, will yeeld the ſmell and ſavour of that which the ſeeds were be- 
fore ſteeped in, Florentinus makes 


81 Melons of the fragrant ſmell of Roſes, 
after this manner; by taking Mellon · ſeeds, and laying them up amongſt dry Roſes, 
and ſo planting them one amongſt another. I have procured Mellons to ſmell like 
Musk, by opening that part whereby. the ſeed ſprouts our, and ſteeping them in 
Roſe-water wherein ſome Musk was diſtilled alſo, and ſo planting them after two 
dayes ſteeping. So we have procured | 


Odoriſerous Lettice, 


by taking the ſeed of Lettice, and putting ic into the ſeed of a Citron, and ſo plan- 
ting it. After the ſame manner, you may learn to make 


e Flowers grow tlas (hall ſmell of Cloves; © DE 
if yon take the ſeeds of thoſe flowers, and lay them in Clove-powder, or the oyle 
of Cloves, or Glove-water diſtilled, and ſo ſer them: for by this means, the flowers 


will entertain che ſmell and ſavour of the Cloves. And this I take it, was the cun- 
ping 
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the cunning fle ight whereby our ordinary Cloye-gilliflowers were lirſt produced; 
for queſtionleſſe Gilliſlowers do grow everywhere of themſelres without any ſuch 
plealant ſmell; and beſides, they are of a ſmaller aſſize, and of their own kinde 
ſome what wil de. But it ſnould ſeem, that Gardeners did by their induſtry and 
trimming, beſtow the ſmell of Cloves upon them, by ſteeping their ſeeds in Clove- 
water, or by ſuppling them wita the oyle of Cloves, or elſe by ſticking Cloves in 
the roots of them, and to planting them, We may adde to theſe ſleights another 
device, 
How to make Garlich, grow that ſhall not ſmell rankly and unſavouril. 

Sotion hach taught us the oy. If, faith he, you do let Garlick, and pluck it up again, 
borh, when the Moon 1s underneath the earth, it will not have any bad ſavour. And 
Theophraſtus hath taught us a means | 


How we may procure Ryſes to jield a more odoriſerous ſmell, 
namely, if yon take Gatlick, and plant it neer your Roſes, 


10 30 Cn Ab. XVII. | 
n How to procure fruits to be ſweeter aud pleaſanter for taſte. f 
T Here are ſome trees, which cannot away with any ſcar, but if you cut their ſtock 

' never ſo little, or make any other ſcar in them, preſently the Air and the exttin- 
ſecal heat get in, and ſo the Trees periſh ; for che corruption will fall downward to 
the root, and ſo make che Trees preſently to wither and fade away. Now there are 
other Trees, which will abide not only a ſcar, but alſo to have their Rock cleft, 
and to be bored imo; yea, and by this means too, they will bear fruit more plen- 
tifully; as dothithe Pomegranate· tree, the Almond-tree, and the Apple: tree 3 of 
2bwhich there is very great uſe. The reaſon hereof is this: Their nature aud 
kindeis; to receiye ſo much nourĩſhment as is ſufficient for them, and to void 4hay 
hurtful and ſuperfinons humours: for as thoſe living creatures which ſwear! moſtꝭ ot 
have ſome other iſſue in their bodies, are moſt healthful and wont to live longeſt; 
fo when theſe Trees have 2 cut or a {car in them whereby they ſweat out, as it were, 
their tinrefal and ſuperfluous moiſture, they do more eaſily digeſt that moiſture which 
is left behind wichin them; andthe better that the moiſture 1s digeſted, the ſweeter 
and pleaſanter is their juice, And beſides, they will live, if the parts have any 
continuation at all, though ir be never ſo little, only if they may but hang together: 
and therefore they will eaſily defend themſelves from any harm that may happen 
unco them by thecniting or mangling of any of their parts. We will ſhew how 
to ptocure fruits that ſhall be ſweter in taſte then ordinarily their kind is. wont to 
afford, firſt by engraffing, ſecondly by boring or cutring, and laft of all by other 
means. And firſt, by engraffing we may procure l | | 


0 Cherries that ſhall have in them the reliſh of Bayes, 
For as we have ſhewed before;eneraſfing may amend thoſe defects that are in plants 
and endue them wich bettet qualities: ſo that if you have any fruit that is loath- 
ſow, Becꝛuſe it is too ſweet; do but engraffe it into a bitter Tree, and there will 
be ſuchꝭ a medley ; that your fruit ſhall have a very ſavouty reliſh. Plim ſaith, that 
if yo engraffe a Cherry upon a Bay-rree, you ſhall have Cherries thence growing, 
chat M have the ſmaich of the chi. Pallalius ſaith the fame, engraffe 2a Cherry 
upbn a Bay tree, and the fruit thargroms thence, will have the reliſh of the Bay. 
Ia my dime there have been ſeen cettain Cherries in Naples, which they called 
Bay*chertics, ſomewhat bitter; but yet pleaſant withal; a moſt ercellept æinde of 
fruit. far better then any other cherties, of a very large aſſize, full of juice, -of a very 
ſangnine colour: that have a bitter · ſweet taßße, ſo char they are neither loathſome 
for their overmuch ſweetneſſe, nor yet to be refuſed for their ovetmuch burterneſs. 
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Sweeter Apples by engraſſing them into a Quince 
For if you do enzraffe an Apple into a Quince, the Apple will have a reliſh like 
honey: which kinde of fruit the Athenians do therefore call Melimela, becanſe 
they taſte like honey, as Diophanes ſheweth. Now we will ſhew alſo, bow by hus- 


bandry and skiiful dreſſing, truits may be made ſweeter in taſte; vamely, by pier- 


cing or boring the ſtock, or ſcartity ing it round about, or by ſome other chattiſe- 
ments, as che Husband· men are wont to call them; for by theſe means, the trees 
may purge themſelves of their ſuperfluous moiſture, and ſo they will bear the ſwee · 
tet fruit. As for example: If you would learn, 


How to procure the Almond - tree to yield fruit without any bitterneſs. 


Ariſtotle hath taught you the way. You muſt knock a great nail into the body of the 
Almond tree, that the gum of the Tree, which cauſeth the bitterneſſe of the fruit, 
may drop out by that paſſage. And this is ſuch a ſleight that hereby you may tame, 
as it were, wilde Trees, and alter their nature into a milder kind. Theophraſtus 
ſaith, that if you dig round about the ſtock of the Almond · tree, and bore thorough 
it about nine inches above the ground, the gum will thereby drop out, and fo the 
fruir will become the ſweeter by that chaſtiſement. If you cut offa bongh, or an 
arm of it, ſo that the gum may have egreſſe that way, and if you wipe away the 
gum (ill as it comerh forth, and obſerve this for two or three years together, you 
may by this means alter a bitter Almond - tree into a ſweer one, For the bitterneſſe 
proceeds from no other cauſe, but onely from the ſuperfluity of nourifhment and 
moiſture, which is abated by boring into the ſtock: and when once that which is 
ſuperfluous is evacuated, then that which is left, is more eafily concocted, and fo 
the tree becomes fertile in bringing forth a ſweeter and a better fruit. Africanus 
likewiſe aſſmeth, that if yon dig about the Rock of 2 bitter Almond: tree, and 
rake a hole into it ſome four inches above the root, whereby it may ſwear ont the 
ful moiſture, it will become ſweet. Pling faith the ſame; If you dig round a- 


; WHthe thock, ſaith he, and bore thorough the lower part of it, and wipe away 


the humour which there iſſueth forth, a bitter Almond-tree will become ſweet. 
Some thete are, who after they have made that hole, do preſently put honey into it, 
that it may not be quite empty; for they are of opinion, that the reliſh of the bo- 
ney 1s conveyed up into the fruit, through the pich, as thocough a Condun-pipe. As 
for example ſake»; If we would procure 3 aA 5 Sie h. 


Sweet Citrons ; 


(for tharkind of fruit was not wont to be eaten in Theophraſins time, nor in Athena 
us timeꝭ as himſelf geports, nor yet in Plinies time :) Palladius hath ſhewed, how 
to altet the bitter pith of a Cĩtron · tree into ſweer. His words are theſe. It is re- 
ported that the bitter pithes of Citrous may be made ſweet, if you take the Citron · 
ſeeds, and ſteep them in honey · water, or elſe in Ewes milk, (for this 1s better) for 
the ſpace of three dayes before you ſer them. Some do bore a hole ſloaping into 
the body of a Tree, but not quite thorough it ; by which paſſages the bitter humour 
drops away: This hole they make in it about February, and leave it ſo, till the ftuit 
is faſhioned, bur afrer the fruit ĩs faſhioned, then they fill up the hole with morter; 
and by this device the pĩth is made ſweet. This hath Pontanus ſer, down in his book 
called, Th Gardens of Heſperides, What is it, ſaith he, that Art will not ſearch into? 
Cur a thick Vine, and mike ir hollow on the the top, about thy hand breadth; but 
ſo, that the brims of the hole be brought round and ſomething cloſe, together, ſo that 
che ſides be about an inch thick and vo more. Pour into ĩt and fill ic vp with liquefied 


honey, and cover it with a broad ſtone that the Sui may not come at it. And when 


the Vine hath dtunł in all that, then fill ĩt up again with the like a and when That is 
ſoaked in too, then open the concavity wider, and let the V ine gro: bi yo muſt 
continually water the tender roots thereof with mans water: and you mult be {ure 
that you leave no buds or leaves upon the ſtock, that ſo there may he no other moi- 


ſture let into it, but the whole Vine may grow up as it were in a ſpting of honey. 
Pulladius thews al ſo "2 | How 
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TY How to make ſweet Almonds of bitter ones, Pr 
even by boting a hole in the middle of the Rock, and putting into it a woodden. 
wedge beſmeared over with honey. | | 

| Sweet Cucumbers 


may be procured, by ſteeping Cucumber ſeeds in ſweet wat ers, till they have drunk 
them up: for they being planted, will produce ſweet Cucumbers, Theophraſtus 
ſhews how to make ſweet Cucumbers, even by the ſame fleight; by ſteeping their 
ſeed in milk, or elſe in water and honey ſodden together, and fo planting them. 
Columella ſaith, that a Cucumber will eat very tender and ſweet, if you ſeep the 
ſeed thereof in milk before you ſer it. Others, becauſe they would have the Cucum- 
ber to be the ſweeter, do ſteep the ſeed thereof in honey · water. Pliny and Palla- 
dius do write the ſame things of the ſame fruit, out of the ſame Authors. Caſciam 
hath declared our of Varro, how to procure 


Sweet Artichockt growing. 


Yon mnſt take the Artichock- ſeeds, and ſteep them in milk and honey, and after you 
have dryed chem again, then ſer them, and the fruit will celiſh of honey, So you 
may procure 

Sweet Fennel growing, 


For if yen ſleep Fennel-ſeeds in ſweet wine and milk, then will the fruit 
that grows of thoſe ſeeds, be much ſweeter, Or elſe if you put the ſeeds thereof in 
dry figs, and ſo plant them, the like effect will follow. So you may procure 


Sweet Melons, 


as Palladius (hews ; even by ſteeping the ſeeds thereof in milk and ſweet wine for 
three dayes together: for then if you dry them, and ſet them being ſo dryed, there 
will grow up a very iweet fruit, Likewiſe you may procure 


Sweet Lettice; 


for if you water them in the evening with new ſweet wine, and let them drink for 
three evenings together as much of that liquor as they will foak up, it will cauſe 
ſweet Lettice, as Ariftoxenus the Cyrenian hath taught out of Arhenem, So 


A ſweet Radiſh may be procured, 


by ſteeping the Radiſh-ſeeds for a day and a night in honey, or in ſodden wine, as 
both Palladius and Florentinus have recorded. So you may procure the ſame, by 
ſteeping the ſeeds in new ſweet wine, or elſe in the juice of Raiſons. There is alſo 
another device, whereby co make ſharp or bitter fruits to become ſweet; and this 
is by art and cunning in dreffing them; as, by pouring hot water, or the Lees of oile 
or (ms ſoil and ſuch like about their roots, As for example: when we woul: 
make SIG 
A bitter Almond to become ſweat, 


we caſt ſome ſharp piercing matter upon the root, that by vertue of their heat, the 
Tree may the more eaſily concoct her moiſture, and ſo yield a ſweeter fruit. Theo- 
pbraſtus faith, that if we apply hot and ſtrong ſoil, as Swines-dung, or ſuch like, to 
the root of the bitter Almond-tree, ir will become ſweet : but ir will be three 
years before the Tree beſo changed, and for all that rime you muſt uſe the ſame 
husbanding of ic. eAfricame faith ; If you uncover the roots, and apply them ſtill 
wich Urine, or wich Swines dung, then will the fruit be the ſweeter, The Quintils 
report of Ariſtotle, that, by covering the Almond-tree root with Swines-dung, in 
March, of a bitter one it becometh ſweet. And Palladius uſeth the very ſame pra- 
Riſe, By the ſamgggevice 1 
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Sharp and ſowre Pomgranate-trees may be made to bring forth a ſweet Pome granate: 


for theſe all may be changed from ſharp and ſowre into ſweet. Ariſorle ſheyws in 
his book of plants, that Pomegranate - trees, it their roots be applyed with Sw ins- 
dung, and watered with ſoom cool ſweet liquor, the fruit will be the better and 
the iweerter, Theonbraſtus ſaith, that the roots of a Pomegranate- tree muſt be ap- 
plyed with Urine, or with the offals and refuſe of hides, yet not in too great a 
quantity: for the roots of this kind of Tree have need of ſome ſharp matter to 
knaw upon them, and moſt of all, every third year, as we ſaid before of the Al- 
mond - tree; but indeed the Pomegranate · roots are more durable. The reaſon is, 
becauſe of a kind of ſoftneſſe in the roots, which is peculiar unto them alone. Now 
Swines · dung, ſaith he, or ſome what that is of the like operation, being caſt upon 
the roots, doth ſweeten the juice of the Tree: as alſo if yon pour on good fore 
of cold water, it will work ſome kind of change thereof. Paramus preſcribes 
this courſe, to dig round about the root of the Tree, and to lay Swins- dung upon it, 
and then when you have caſt earth upon that, water it with mans Urine. ( olume lla 
ſaith; If you have a Pomegranate - tree that bears a ſharp and a ſoivre fruit, this is 
your way to amend it: You mult cover the roots with Swins- dung and mans ordure, 
and water them with mans Urine that hath ſtood long in ſome veſſel ; and fo it will 
yield you for the firſt years a fruit that taſtes ſome what like wine, and afterward 
a ſweet and pleaſant Pomegranate, Pliny teporteth the very ſame thing our of the 
very ſame Authors. Anatolius ſhews | 


How to make an Apple-tree become ſweeter ; 
and that is, by watering it conrinually with Urine, which is a thing very comfor- 
table to an Apple · tree. Some do uſe Goats-dnng and the Lees or dregs of old wine, 
applying them to the roots of the Apple cree, and thereby cauſe ic to bear a ſwee- 
terifruit. Theophraſti ſaith ; If :you water an Apple- tree with warm water in the 
Spring time, il will become better. The like applications being uſed to Herbs, 
will make them ſweeter alſo, As for example ſake; we may procure 


Sweet Endive, 
There be many things, which being watered with ſalt liquors, do forſake their bic- 
terneſſe, and become ſweer. Of which ſort Endive is one: and therefore if we 
would have ſweet Endive, Theophraſtus willeth ns, to water it wich ſome ſalt li- 
quor, or elſe to ſer it in ſome ſalt places. The like praRiſe will procure 


Sweet Coleworts. 
And therefore the Egyptians domix water and Nitre together, and ſprinkle it up- 
on Cole worts, that they may be ſweet: And hence it is that the beſt Coleworts 
are they which are planted in ſalt grounds: for the ſaltneſſe, either of the ground 
where it is ſer, ox of the liquor wherewith it is watered, doth abate and take a- 


way the tartneſfe and natural ſaltneſſe of the Coleworts. In like manner, if you 
would procure 


Sweet Betony, 85 


Threphragſtun counſelleth yon to water them with ſalt liquor, and ſo they will be bet · 
ter. Which very ſame things Plim reporterh ont of the ſame Author, Likewiſe you 


may procure 
8 wert Ryochet, 


ſuch as will yeeld leaves that ſhall be more toothſome, if you water it with ſalt li- 
quor, There is another ſleight in husbanding of Pot-herbs, whereby they may be 
produced fitter to be eaten; and this is by cropping the Ralks of them, 


Baſil wil grow the ſweeter, | 


if you crop the ſlalk of it: for at the ſecond ſpringing, the fall vil be . 
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and pleaſanter ; a molt evident reaſon whereof is aſſigned by Theophraſtus, 80 


Lettice will be the ſweeter 


at the ſecond ſpringing. Theophraſtus ſaith, that the ſweeteſt Lettice ſprings up after 
the cropping of the firſt tops; for the firſt tops of their firſt ſpringing, are full of a 
milky kind of juice, which is nor ſo — becauſe that it is not throughly con- 
cocted; but they which grow at the ſecond ſpringing, if you take them when they 
ate young and render, will be far ſweeter. He ſhews alſo, how 


Leeks may be made ſweeter; | | 
by croppivg them once or twice, and afterward let them grow: the cauſe whereof 
he hath aſſigned in his book of canſes, namely, that their firſt ſhooting up is the 
weakeſt and the moſt unperfect. The like is ro be thought and practiſed in other Pot- 
herbs: for the cropping or cutting off, doth make rhe ſecond ſprouts to be the ſwee- 
ter, almoſt in all herbs, There are alſo divers other ſleights in husbanding and dreſ- 
ſing of ſuch Pot-herbs, whereby they may be made ſweeter to be eaten. As for 
example, 
2 211 Garlick may be made ſweeter, 

for Sotion is perſwaded, that, if you break the Cloves of Gatlick before you ſer 
them, or elſe ſupple them with che Lees of oyle, when yon do ſer them, they 
will gather and yield a far ſweeter reliſh, By another ſleight far differing 
from this, 

| Onions may be made ſweeter ; 


for we muſt conſider, that divers things do exerciſe a mutual diſcord or agreement & 
concord of natures toward each orher;whereby they either help one another, if their 
natures agree; or, if their natures diſſent, they hurt and deſtroy one another. Nuts 
and Onions have a ſympathy or agreement of nature; and therefore if you lay up 
Nuts amongſt Onions, the Onions will cauſe the Nuts to laſt the longer: in lie of 
which kindneſs, Nuts do gratifie Onions with another good turn, for they eaſe the 
Onions of their ſharpneſſe, as Palladius hath obſerved, 


Cn Ap. XVIII. 


How fruits that are in their growing, may be made to receive and reſemble al figures and 
impreſſions whatſoever. 


Any things do fall out by chance, and hap- hazard, as they ſay, which an in- 

genious man lighting upon, doth by his great induſtry, and often experiments 
that he makes of them, turn and apply to very good uſe, Whence it is that the 
Poet ſaich, manifold experience, and much labour and practice, ſets a broach to the 
world many new arts and rare devices. And becauſe the moſt part are not acquainted 
wich the cauſe of ſuch things, thence it is, chat they are eſteemed to be miraculous, 
and to come to paſſe beſides Natures rule, We have oſtentimes ſeen in Citrons, di- 
vers kinds of ſtamps and impreſſions, which were made there by chance; as by the 
hitting of ſome car ved matter, or any ſtick, or ſuch like, which hath cauſed the {ame 
impreſſions: whence, the wit of man hath deviſed to cauſe divers kinds of fruits, to 
grow up with divers kinds of figures on them. If you take an earthen veſſel, and pur - 
into ic an apple chat is very young as it hangs upon the Tree growing the Apple will 
gro to fill up his earthen caſe, and will be of any form whatſoever you would de- 
fire, if you make the caſe accordingly, Alſo if you pown any colours and bray 
them together, and diſpoſe of them in places convenient on the fruit, on the inſide 
of the caſe, the fruits will wear and expreſſe the ſame colours, as if they were natu- 
ral unto them. Mhence it cometh to paſſe, that oftentimes the yellow Quince is 
made to grow like a mans head, having in it the lively reſemblance of white teeth, 
purple cheeks, black eyes, and in all points exprefling the form and colour of # 
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mans head, without any greeneſſe at all, which is the natural colour of that fruit 


whites it is in growing, And this ĩs the ſleight that Africanus preſcribes, whereby 


A Citron may be made to grow in the likeneſſe of a mans head, or the head of an horſe, or 
any other living Creature. | 10 
You malt rake ſome Potters clay, or ſoft morter, and faſhicn it to the bigneſſe of a 
Citron that ĩs at his full grow th: but you muſt cleave it round about with a ſharp 
inſtrument, ſo that the fruit may be taken out of it handſomly; and yet in the 
mean ſpace the ſides of the caſe muſt be ſo cloſely and firmly joy ned together, that 
the fruit growing on, may not break it open, If the counterfeit or caſe which you 
make, be of wood, then you mult firſt make it hollow within; if it be of clay; 
you may clap ic on, as it ĩs, ſo that it be ſomewhat dry, But then when the fruit 
comes to be of a greater and ſtronger growth, you muſt prepare earthen veſſels: 
made for the purpoſe, with a hole in them at the lower end, that the (talk of the 
fruit may there be let in: Into theſe earthen veſſels yon muſt encloſe the fruit, and 
binde them about with a ſtrong band, for otherwiſe the growth of the fruit will 
break them open: And when you have procured the fruit co grow up into his 
counterfeit, or ſheath as it were, that it is come to the juſt bigneſſe of a fruic of 
chat kindę, it will bear the ſame ſhape and figure which you would have in it. The 
like we have ſhewed before out of Florentinus. Pontanus allo ſpeaks of the ſame 
device. If, faith he, you would have a Citron to grow in divers ſhapes, you muſt 
cover it being young, with ſome counterfeir of clay, or wood, or earth, wherein 
it may be ſwadled; asa tender infant in his Nurſes boſom : and that counterfeit 
will faſhion the fruit into any form; and when it is taken out, it will reſemble any 

image that you have carved within the counterfeit, So alſo you may deal by 


Pomegranates » Pears y or avy kind of Apples, making them to receive any binde 
| of fl n; 6 


for the ſame Author writes, that if you beſtow the ſame pains and diligent care 


— 


upon any other ſort of Apples, you may frame them to every faſhion; for ſo it is 
in brief, ſaith he, that all Apple · fruits may be made to grow up to tlie ſhape of any li- 
ving creature, if yon firſt carve the ſame ſhape into a counterfeit of wood or earth, and 


let the fruit be ſhut up into that counterfeit, that it may grow up within it, So may 
you make 


A Quince grow in the ſhape of living Creatures, 


as De mocritus a ffirmeth, by putting them into ſome counterfeit that is carved within 
to the ſame proportion, and ſo let the Quince grow in ir. But it is eaſieſt 
to make \ & 


Cucumbers grow to any form; 


for if you take earthen veſſels of any faſhion, andtherewith cloath the Cucumbers 
when they are very young, and binde them very faſt about, they will receive any 
ſhape or impreſſion very eafily, If you take a Cane, and make it hollow all along; 
and bind ir faſt about, and then put into it a young Cucumber or a young Gourd, it 
will grow ſo pliable within ir, that it will fill up the whole length of the Cane. 
Pliny ſaith, Cucumbers grow to any faſhion that you would frame them unto; inſo- 
much that yon may, if you will, make a Cucumber grow in the ſhape of 4 Dra- 
gon, winding himſelf many wayes. Likewiſe, a Gourd will be made to grow pick- 
edand harp by many means, 'eſpecially if it be put into a caſe that is made of ſuch 
pliant twigs as Vines are bound withal; ſo that this be done as ſoon as ic hath calt 
the bloſſom, But if yon lay a Gourd betwixt two platters, or diſhes, it will grow 
to che ſame plainneſſe and ronndneſſe; and of all other fruit, this is the eaſieſt and 
ficreſt to be formed to any faſhion. You may make them to grow like a Flagon, or 
like a Pein, ꝑxeat at the one end, and ſmall at the other, if you tye ĩt hard in that 
part wich you would have to be the leſſeꝛafterward when ĩt is come to full growth, 
dry it; and talte out all that ĩs in ir, and when you go abroad, carry it about yon, 1 
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will ſerve for a cup to drink in, Hence we learn how ic may be effeged, 


that | 
An Almond ſhould grow with an inſcription in it. 


Take an Almond, and ſteep ĩt for two or three dayes; and then break theſhell of 
ic very charily, that the kerne] receive no harm: then you mult write in the ker- 
nel what you will, but write it as deep in as you ſafely may: then winde it up in 
ſome paper, or ſome linen cloth, and overlay it with morter, and foil it wich dung, 
and by that device, when the fruit cometh to be of full growth, it will ſhew you 
your handy work, as African recordeth. So may you make 


A Peach to grow with an inſcription init, 
as Democritus ſheweth, After you have eaten the fruit, you muſt ſteep the ſtone 
of ic for two or three dayes, and then open it charily, and when you have opened 
it, take the kernel that 1s within the fone, and write upon it what you will, wich & 
brazen pen, but you mult not print it roo deep, then wrap ic up in paper, and fo 
plant it; and the fruit which that will afterward bear, will ſhew you what was 
written in the kernel. But 
a A Fig will grem with an inſcription in it, 


if you carve any ſhape upon the bud, the fig will expreſſe it when ic is grown: or 
elſe if you carve it into the ſig when it is firſt faſhioned * bur you muſt do ic either 
with a wooden pen, or a bone pen, and ſo your labour ſhall be fare to rake effect. I 
have printed certain characters upon the rine of a Pomegranate, and of a Quince- 
pear, having fitſt dipped my penſil in morter; and when the fruic came up to che juſt 


magnitude, I found in it the ſame impreſſions. Now it remains that we ſhew how 
we may 21 48 | 
Faſhion Mandrakes, 


thoſe counterfeit kind of Mandrakes, which conzeners and cony-chatchers carry 2 
bom, and ſell to many inſtead of true Mandrakes. You mult ger 2 great root of Brio- 
nie, or wilde Nep, and wich a ſharp inſtrument engrave in it a man or a woman, gi- 
ving either of them their genitoties: and then make holes with a puncheon in- 
to thoſe places where the hairs ate wont to grow, and put into thoſe holes Millet, 
or ſome other ſuch thing which may ſhoot out his roots like the hairs of ones 
head, And hen yon have digecd a little pir for it in the ground, you muſt let ic 
: — 4 until ſuch time as it ſhall be covered wich a bark, and the roots alſo be 
ot forth, 


| MEET PE. 7 
How fruits may be made to be more tender, and beautiful, aul goodly to the ee, 


N2' ar length, that noching may paſſe us, we will ſet down divers kinds of 
Jof ſleights in husbanding and trimming of herbs and fruits, whereby they may 


be made not onely tenderer; ſweeter, larger, and better reliſbed, but alſo freſher 
coloured, and more ſight ly ro the eye. Aud ſirſt 1 


TR H. an Apple-tree and a Myrtle-tree may be bettered, 

we may learn out of Theopbr aſs. who counſelleth to warer their roots with warm 
water, and promiſeth the bettering of the fruit by that means i vay it will cauie 
the Myrtle fruit to be without any kernel at all; And: tius, faith he, was found 
out by chance, i certain of theſe Trees growing neet unte 4 hot Bath. If you 
would amocme:s ai £2 r and brig gan- n n r i 1227 
Hrn nern Goodlier Figs then ordanay y, 12. hab 


Calamella ſhews, bow you male them to grow more plentifully, and to be a * 
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der fruit. When the tops of the Pig - tree begin to be green with leaves, you muſk 
cut off the tops of the boughs with an iron tool; and ſtil] as the leaves begin to bud 
forth, you mult take red chalk, and blend it with Lees of oyle and mans dung, 
and therewithal cover the roots of the Tree: and by this means, the Tree will 
bear more (tore of fruit, and beſides the fruit will be afuller and better fruit. P/. 
# and Pallalius record the {ame experiment out of the ſame Author. When the 
Fig-rree begins to ſne w her leaves; if yon would have it yeeld you more and bet- 
tet fruit, you muſt cut off the very tops of them when the bud begins to ſhe ir 
ſelf; or, if not ſo, yet you muſt beſure at the leaſt to cutoff that top which grow- 
"> our of the midit of the Tree, Palladius writes, that ſome have reported, 
that the 


Mulberry tree will bear more and better fruit, 


if you bore thorough the ſtock of the Tree in divers places, and into every hole 


beat in a wedge; into ſore of the holes, wedges made of the Turpentine- tree; 


and into ſome of them, wedges made of the Maſtick- tree. Didymms faith 
that f 05 


The Palm, or Date-tree , and the Damoſin tree will grow to be of 4 larger and good- 
lier aſſi xe, : | 
if you take the Lees of old Wine, and after you have ſtrained them, water the 


roots therewith. And he ſaith, that ir will rake the better effect, if you caſt up- 
on ĩt a little ſalt ever now and then. S0 * N 17 (111 


The Myrile-tree will have a goodlier led, 


and alſo yield a bettet fruit, if yon plant ĩt among Roſes: for the Myrtle-tree de- 
liehteth to be conſorted with the Roſe, and thereby becomes more fruĩtful, 4 D;. 
dymus reporteth, So SOIL NIELS 


Rye will grow tenderer, aud more flouriſhing, - 
if jr be engraffed into a Fig-tree:: you miſt only ſer it ĩnto the bark ſome hi cheer 
the root, chat you may cover it wich che earth, and fo you ſhall hayeeicellevt$oud 
Rue. Pluterk in his Sympabakes, commends no Rue but that only which gro .]8 
very neer the Fig· troc. Ariſteris in his problems, demanding the cauſe of this ar 
length conclutles, chat thete is ſuch a ſympathy and agreement betwixt the Eig· ctee 
and che herb Rue, that: Rue never grovys ſo faſt, nor flouriſhes ſo well, as when it 
SLOWS under the Fig - tree. If you would have at 31 054 96123 12011 122931 | >{13 * 


Artichocks grow without ſharp pric kles, 


wv 14 


N \ © 5 „ 
® *. 91 1 N 8 v0 


Lettice to grow tenderer and more ſpreading, 


che catth and ſcriragain; and thereby ie Will Wax more tender. ( l el 
ſhews, how you may make it ſpread brbader. Take a little rile- Heard, ant ly 
it upon the middle of the Lettice when ir is a little grown up; and the burden or 
weight of the tile ſhare ill mike it fpread very broad, Play ſaith, that it is 
meet alſo vo beſmear che roors with dung w her they ſet them, and as they *gfow 
ap, to rid away their omen earth from ithem, undi iw fill up the pluce with muck.” 
F lorentinnuſaith, when you have a Lettioe growing aber hack been travſplantes, ' 
you mult riti away the earth from the woot afcerit is grown to be a handful lonνν 
then beſmear ic with ſome freſh Oxe-dung, and chen having caſt iv earch upon N 2. 
gain, Water it; and ſtill as the bud or Ebene of the earth, ont it off till 
1c grow up ſtronger, and then lay upon it a tile· heard that hath never been ſeaſon- 


ed with any piichʒ and ſo you ſhall have your purpofol By the like device you m 
procure En- 
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Exdive to be tenderer and broader, 


When it 15 grown up to a pretty bigneſſe, then lay a ſmall tile · heard on the mid- 
dle of it, and the weight of that will caule the Endive to ſpread broader. So alſo 
* procure 

Coleworts to be more render, 
if you bede w them with ſalt water, as Theophraſtus writes. The Egypt ĩans, to make 
their Coleworts tender, do water them with Nitre and Water mixt together. So 


Cucumbers will be tenderer, 


if you ſteep the ſeeds in milk before you ſet them, as Columella reporteth, 1 vou 
would have 


Leeks to grow C loven, 


the Antients ba tanohe y yon, that firſt you muſt ſow them very thick, wad ſo ler 
them alone for a while ; bur afterward when they are grown, then cut them, and 
they will grow cloven. Or elſe, you mult cut ir about ſome two moneths after ic wis 
ſer, and never remove it from the own bed, but help ic fill with water and mnck, 
and you ſhall have your purpoſe, as Pallading Aich. Now we will ſpeak of ſome 
monſtrous generations ; as of the generation of the herb Dragon, and of a clove 
Onion. And firſt 
How to produce the herb Dragon. 


1 is a received opipion amongſt Gardeners, that if you rake Henip-ſeedorLine-ſood, 
and eneraff: ic into an ordinary Onion, or elſe into a Sea-onion as 1c grows neer the 
Sea, or elſe into the Radiſh root, thence will grow the herb Dragon, which i is a no- 
table and famous Sallet-herb. But ſurely, howſoever they boaſt of it that this hach 
been oftentimes done, yet I have made ſundry trials hereof, and _ 1 of my 
purpoſe. By 5 the like ſetting of ſeeds, they nem 


Ho to produce cloven Onions, T | „ 


by makivga hole into an Onion, and putting into it acloveof Garlick, ad ſo plan 
ting it; for that will grow to be an Aicaloman, or a cloven Onion. New let us lee, 
how to make 
Parſley to grow frizled or curled. 

T heoplraſtus wrices that Paiſley will grow frizled, if you pave the round where you 
have (owed it, and ram it in with a roller; for chen the ground will keepitin ſo hard, 
that ic it muſt needs grow double. C olumells faich ; It you would have Parſley to 
bear curled leaves, you mult put your Parſſey- ſeed i lacs a morter, and pown it with 
2 Willow pelile, and when you have fo bruiſed ir, wrap ic up in linen clouts, and fo 
plant it. You may effect the ſame alſo without any fuch labour; even by rolling 
2 Cylinder or roller over it aſter it is a little grown up, whereſoever or howſoevet 
It is ſowed. Palladius and Pliny record the ſame experiment out of the lame Aus 
thor, Ihave often- times (een 5 


Baſil grow. ing with 4 kind of Bruſh like 105 upon it, 


The ſeed of withy-wiade being planted neer to Baſil, as ſoon as it ſhoots up, will 
preſently winde it ſelf round abour the ſtalks of the Bal, and by often winding a- 
bout them, will wrap them all into one. The like will be effected alſo, if the wi- 
thy-winde grow elſe where, and a twig of it be brought and planted neer to Biſil: 
for by either of theſe means, the Baſil will grow ſo buſhy and ſo thick of hair, and 
that in a very fhort time, that it will be moſt pleaſant to be lookr upon. So you 
may make the 


Ivy to bear very ſi ghely berries, 


if yon burn three ſhell-fiſh, eſpecially of that kind which is alled Murex , 
and when you have powned them together, caſt the aſhes thereof upon the Ivy- 
berries; 
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berries or elſe, if you caſt upon them beaten Alome, as Caſſiamus teacheth. Theo- 
phraſius mentions an experiment that is yery ſtrange, whereby to make 


Camin grow flouriſhingly, 
and that is by curſing and banning of the ſeeds when you ſow them; and Pia 
reporteth the ſame out of Theophraſtus: and he reporteth it likewiſe of Baſile, that . 


it will grow more plentifully and better, if it be ſowed wich cutſiag and banning, If 
you deſire co produce long | i 


Cucumbers, and ſuch as are not wateriſh, 


you may effect ir by this means. If youtake a morrer or any other like veſſel filled 
With water, and place it neer the Cucumbers, about five or ſix inches difant from 
them, the Cucumbers will reach the veſſel within a day or two, and extend them- 
ſelves co that length; The realon is, becauſe Cucumbers have ſucha great delight 
in moiſture: ſo that, if there be no water in the veſſel, the Cucumbers will grow 
backward aud crooked, To make them that they (hall not be wateriſh; when 
vou have diggeda ditch to plant them in, you mult fill it up half full wich chaffe, 
or the twigs of a Vine, and then cover them, and fill up the pit with earth; but 
you mult take heed you do not water them when they ate planted, By all theſe 
things which have been ſpoken, we may learn to procut e 


A Tree, which of it ſelf may yield you the ftuit of all Trees, 

A thing which I have ſeen, and in merciment have oft-times called ic, the Tree of 
.Garden-dairities, Ic was agoodly height. and chicknels, being planted within a veſ- 
{el fic for ſuch a purpoſe, - the mould which was about ir, being very far, and moitty 
and fruicful, that ſo every way, as well by the livelineſs and ſtrength of the plant 
it ſelf, as alſo by the moilineſs and thriſtineſs of the ground, all things that were 
engtaffed into ĩt, receĩ ted convenlent houriſbmert. It was three · forked; upon 
dne or arm, it bare a goodly grape, without any kernels in it, party- colon- 
red, very medicinable; for ſome of the grapes were good to procure ſleep, and o- 
ther ſome would make the belly looſe, | The ſecond bough or arm, carries a Peach, 
A, middle lind of fruit diflerihg both from the ordinary Peach, and the Peach - nut, 
without any ſtone in ic ; and the ſmaller branches thereof bearing here a Peach, and 
there 2 Peach · nut. If at any time there were any ſtone in the fruit, it was com- 
monly as ſweet as an Almond; and it did reſemble ſomerimes the face of a man, 
ſometimes of. other living creatures, and ſundry other ſhapes. The third arm 
carries Cherries, without any ſtone, ſharp, and yet ſweet withal, and Orenges alſo 
of the ſame reliſh, The bark of this Tree was every where beſet with flowers 
and Roſes: and the other fruits, all of them greater then ordinary, and ſweeter both 
in taſte and in ſmell, flouriſhing chiefly in the Spring · time; and they hung upon the 
Tree, growing even after their own natural ſes ſon was paſt: but there was a con- 
tinual ſucce ſſion of one fruit after another, even all the year long, by certain de- 

ees, ſo that when one was ripe, there was another budding forth, the branches 

eing never empty, but ſtill clogged with ſome frults or other; and che temperate- 


neſs of the air ſerved every turn ſo well, that I never beheld a more pleaſant and de- 
lightful fight, rn. 


| | co HAP, X. 
How divers kinds ef fruits, and likewiſe Wines may be made medicinable. 


Te Ancients have been very careful and painful in ſeeking out, how to mix 
Wine with divers kinds of Antidotes or preſervatives againſt poiſon, and how 

to uſe it beſ} in ſuch receipts, if need ſhould be. A thing that might very 
well be praiſed; for indeed these is nothing more convenient for chat pur- 
pole, And therefore they have tried and fer down more curiouſly then need re- 
quitedꝭ many things concetning this argument, ſtrang to be reported, & yer _ — 5 
eff ctedʒ 
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effected; which Thevphraſtus hath copiouſty ſer down. About Heraclia in Arcady, 
there is a kind of wine, which makes the men that drink of ic ro become mad, and 
the women to become barren, And the like Athenuus rec ordeth of that wine 
which they have in Troas, 2 place in Greece. And in Thraſus there is a kind of 
wine Which it ic be drurk, will procure ſleep; and there is another kind of wine 
made in that ſort, that it will cauſe a man to be watchful : and there are divers con. 
fections of wines which you may read of in the moſt exact Writers of Phyſick, and 
of matters of Husbandry, which are eaſie both to be learned, and allo practiſed by 
thoſe that are well acquainted with the operations of Simples; and they are ſuch 
as a mans own conjecture may well lead him unto; and indeed they are nothing 
elſe almoſt, bur ſuch qualities operative as the property of the place where theit 
Simples grow, doch endue them withal. And ſurely I would counſel that theſe kinds 
of confeRions ſhould be miniſtred to thoſe that are timorous and queazie in the ta- 
king of any medicinal receipts, that ſo they may be ſwallowed down pleaſantly, 
before they ſhould ſeem loathſom. And fitſt, 


How a Line may be made to bring forth grapes that ſhall be medicinal againſt the biting of 
vene mous beaſts, 
Florentinus bids you in the firſt and ſecond book of his Georgicks, to ſet a Vine- 
branch, and to cleave it in the lower part about the root, that the cleft may be 
ſome four inches long; there you mult pluck out the pitch, and inftead of the pitch 
pic Hel lebore into it, and binde ir faſt about with ſome pliant twig, and ſo covert 
ic with earth; and by this means it will yeeld you grapes that being eaten, will 
make your body ſoluble. Or, if you would have the grapes to be more operative 
in this kind, you mult ſupple the Vine · branches in ſome Antidote or counter- poy- 
ſon, andthen ſer them in the head of a Sea-onion, and ſo cover them with earth; 
but you mult ſtill poure upon it the juice of that counter - poyſon, that the ſets may 
drink their fill of it, and fo the ſtrength and vertue of the grape will laſt a great deal 
longer, If you would have a Vine to yield the grapes whereof the confe&ions 
called Propomara are made, Palladius ſhnñews you. You muſt take the Vine-bran- 
ches and put them ina veſſel that is half full of Hippocras, or elſe of Conſerves 
of Roles, or Violets, or worm-wood ; and the earth that grows about the root, 
yon mult reſolve into a kind of Lye as it were made of Aſhes; then when the branch 
that grows up out of the bud beginnerh to bear a leaf, you muſt take ir away, & ſer ĩt 
as you ſer other Vines, in any other place, and the fruit will be ſuch a grape as you 
deſire. Pliny faith , that if you plant Hellebore about the roots of the Vine, 
it will yield a grape fit for ſuch a purpoſe. Cato ſaith, that the herb Scam- 
mony hath a wonderful qualicy in drawing into it ſelf the juice of the Vine, 


Pliny ſhews 
How to make that kind of wine which is called Phthoriam, and kills children in their mo- 


s wombes. 


That Hellebore which grows in Thaſſus, as alſo the wilde Cucumber, as alſo Scam- 

mony, are good to make Phrhorian wine, which cauſeth abortives. But the Scam- 

mony or black Hellebore muſt be engraffed into the Vine. You mult pierce the 

Vine with a wimble, and put in certain withie-boughes, whereby you may binde up 

unto the Vine the other plants that are engraffed into it: ſo ſhall you haves grape 
full of fandry vertues. So you may procure * 


Figs that ſhall be pur gative, | 

if you pown Hellebore and Sea-Lertice together, and caſt them upon the Fig-tree 
roots: or elſe if you engraffe them into the ſame roots, for ſo you ſhall have Figs 
that will make the belly looſe. Florentimu faith, that you may make a Fig to grow 
which ſhall be good againſt the bicing of venemous beaſts, if y ou ſet ir after it hath 
been laid in triacle. So we may procure : 
Purgative Cucumbers, ee 

ä Yeu 
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You mult take the roots of the wilde Cucumber, and pown them, and ſteep them 
in fair water two or three dayes; and then water your Cucumbers with that liquor 
for five day es together; and do all this five ſeveral times. Again, you may make 
them purgatire, it, after they are bloſſomed, you dig round about their roots, and 
caſt ſome Hellebore upon them and their branches, and cover them over with earth 
again. So you may procure 

Purgative Gourds, 


if you ſteep the ſeeds of them in Scammony · water nine dayes before you ſer them, 


as the Quintiles report. Now if you would pro ure a man to be looſe bellied and 
ſl:epy wichal, you may cauſe 


Purgative Damoſins that be good alſo ro cauſe ſleep. 


You maſt bore thorough a bough, or through the whole Rock of a Damoſin-rree, 
and fill it up with Scammony or the juice of black Poppy wrapt up handſomely in 
paper, or ſome ſuch covering: and when the fruit is ripe, it will be operative both 
for ſleep and purgation. Cato ſhews alſo, how you may cauſe 


ine to be pur gative. 


After the Vintage, at ſuch time as the earth is uſed to be rid away from the roots 
of Vines, you muſt uncover the roots of ſo many Vines as in your opinion will 
make wine enough to ſerve your turn: mark them, and lop them round about, and 
prune them well. Then pown ſome Hellebore roots in a morter, and caſt them 
about your Vines, and put unto them ſeme old rotten dung and old aſhes, and 
twice ſo much earth amongſt them, and then cover the Vine- roots with mould, 
and gather the grapes by themſelves. If you would. keep the jaice of the grape 
long that ic may laſt you a great while for that purpoſe, yon muſt rake heed, that the 
juice of no other grapes do come neer it. When you would uſe it, take a cup full 
of it, and blend it with water, and drink it before ſupper, and it will work with 
you very mildely without any danger at all. Late Writers have taken another courſe: 
they rid and cleanſe the Vine · roots, and then poure upon the juice of ſome purga- 
tive medicine to water them witha]; and this they do for many dayes together, but 
eſpecially at ſuch time as the bud beginneth to fill out: when they have ſo done, 
they caſt earth upon the roots again, and they take ſpecial regard, hat the roots 
never lie naked and open when the Northern winde bloweth; for that would draw 
forth and copſume the juice of the medicine that is poured upon the roots. This 
if you diligently perform, you ſhall have grapes growing upon your Vines, that are 
very operative for looſing of the belly. I have effecte | 


The ſame by another means | 

I pietced the Vine with a wimble, even unto the very matrow, and put into it cer- 
rain oĩntments fit for ſuch an effect; (ir will ſuffice, if you pur them within the rine; 

and this I did in divers parts df the Vine; here and there about the whole body of 
the Vine, and that about graffing time by Inoculatiĩon; for then the Vine i: full of 
moiſture; whereby ic cometh to pals, thit the moiſture it ſelf aſcending at that 
time into the ſuperiot parts, doth caryy up with ic the vertue of the ointments, and 
conveys it ĩnto the fruit, ſo that the fruit will be operative either for purgation or 
for childe- bearing, either to hurt or help, either to kill or preſerve, according as the 


nature and quality of che ointment is, which was poured upon the roots of 
the Vine, Dh | 


FT e eee 
Hur toplam Fruits and Vines; that they may yield greateſt encreaſe, | 


| 
TP we may conclude this whole book, with a notable and much deſired ex- 
I periment, we will now ſhew in che laſt place, how we may receive à large 9 
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creaſe from the ftuits, and pulſe, and Vines which we have planted, A matter 
ſurely that muſt Beeds be exceeding profitable, for a man to receive an hundred 
buſhels in uüty as it were, for one buſhel that he hath ſowed. Which yer I wenld 
not have to be ſo undetſtood, as if a man (ould ili expect to receive an hun- 
dreth for one, preciſely Aer fo much; fot ſomet imes che year, or the air and 
weather, or eiſe the ground, ot elſe the plants may not perform their parts kindly ; 
and in this caſe, che encteate cannot be ſo great; (but yet it ſhail never be ſo little, 
but that it ſhall be five times more then ordinary; ) but if thoſe ihings do perform 
their paris kindly together, you ſhall receive ſomet imies for one buſhel, an hun- 
dred and fifty by encreaſe. This may ſeem a paradox to ſome, and they will think 
that we promiſe impoſſibilities; but ſurely if they would conſider all things rightly, 
they ſhould rather think it a paradox, why half a buſhel well ſown or planted,ſhould 
not yield two hundred buſhels encreale, ſeeing that one grain or kernel that is 
planted and takes kindly, doth oft - times ſpread his root, as we ſee, and ftuctifie in- 
to ſundry and many ſtems, ſometimes into ſifteen, and in the ear of every one of 
thole ſtalks, are contained ſometimes threeſcore grains? ] ſpare to mention here 
the ground that lies in Byzatium in Africa, whereof Pliny ſpeaks, which, for one 
grain that was planted in it, did yield very neer four hundred ſtalks, and the Gover- 
nour of that Country ſent unto Nero three hundred and fourty ſtems grow ing out of 
one grain. But let us ſearch out the cauſe whereby this comes to paſs. Some think 
that the encreaſe commonly falls out to be ſo little, becauſe the greater parc of the 
fraie which is caſt into the ground, is eaten up of worms, or birds, or moles, and 
of other creatures that live in the earth. But this appears to be falſe, becauſe one 
buſhel of Pulſe being planted, never yields above fifteen. Now the Pulſe or Lu- 
pines, is of it ſelf ſa bitter, that none of thoſe devouring creatures will taſte of it, 
dür let ic lis ſiſe aad untouched: und when they are grown up, you ſhall common- 
ly finde about an hundred grains in the cods of every ſtalk. Others referre the 
cauſe hereof unto the weather, as if the fruit were annoyed with over much cold, 
or hear, or rain, ſo that the fields are ſometimes frozen with cold, and ſometimes 
. wich hear, whereby they are ſometimes more fruitful, and ſometimes more 

arren. But this cannot be the true reaſon, becauſe that though the weather be 
never ſo kindly, ye that cannot make one encreaſe into thirty. But not to wan- 
der or range any further about, we muſt know that all grains that grow within 
the ear or the husk, are not prolifical, that is, they are not all fit to yield encreaſe; 
for God hath appointed ſome of them for the food and ſuſtenance of living crea- 
tutes, and others for ſeed. There are ſome grains in an ear, which are as it were 

abortives, ſuch as degenerate from their natural kind, and will not fructifie at all, 
burt ror and waſte away into putrefaction. There are other grains in an ear, ſuch 
| asarecaſfier to be ſtript out of their husk, which are fitter for propagation, and are 
better enabled by nature thereunto. Beſides that, ſometimes it falls out, that ſeeds 
or grains are not planted in due ſeaſon; or if they be, yer ſometimes the Husband- 
man doth not beſtow that due labour and induſtry in looking unto them, which the 
kind of the fruit requires. Wherefore if we can meet with all thefe impedi- 
ments, we may procure encreaſe according to our hearts deſire. For the ſeeds will 
be larger in the roots, and when they have ſpread their roots under the earth of a 
good length, then will they ſend up a greater number of ſtems, and bring forth 
good fore of ears, Therefore you muſt make choice of your ſeeds or grains, not 
of the forwardeſt, nor yet of the backwardeſt , becauſe they commonly are 
weakeſt, but of the middle ſort: then waſh them and cleanſe them from all o- 
ther ſeeds; and beſmear them with fat oĩntments, and with the greaſe of old 
Goats ;z and let them be continually ſupplied with ſufficient heat, and ſuffi. ient 
moiſture; then lay them in ſoft and warm mould carefully manured; for the live- 
lier that the hear of the mould is, the better will the ſeeds cloſe with it, 
and become more eager to propagation , and embrace ic more ſweetly, as the 
male would do by his female. So ſhall your your ſeeds be more enlived, and 


bring forth a more legitimate and a larger encreaſe. Let them be plante! 4 
| | the 
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the full of the Moon or thereabout; for the larger the Moon is, the more bounti- 
ful encreaſe ſhe will procure, Concerning the Vine, you muſt ſee that her leaves be 
not wanting, if you would have good ſtore of Wine ; for, if che leaves be away, 
the Vine hath little heart to bear; and beſides, ſheſhonld be without an iſſue for 
her ſuperfluities, which commonly the leaves do receive into themſelves: onely 
you mult pare off thoſe twiſted curles that are wont to grow upon ir ; for ſo, her 
we being taken away from her, the juice will be more delightful, and more 
pleajant, 
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THE 


FOURTH BOOK 
Natural Magick : 


O 
Which teacheth things belonging to Houſe-keeping ; 


how to prepare domeſtical neceſſaries with a ſmall coſt; 
and how to keep them when they are procured, 


ThePRo Et M x. 


Free eAnimals and Plants, we are come to Homſhold- affairs; there we provided di- 
verſity of new fruits fit fer our uſe: om we ſhall ſeem to have ſowed nothing, and produ- 
ced nothing, unleſs we ſhew how, & what we ſowed and produced at gr eas charge and pains, 
may be preſerved againſt the cold, and injuries of the outward air, that they may come 
forth in their ſeaſons. It were the part of a wicked and ſlothſul man careleſsly to let that 
dye and come to nothing, which he had provided with ſo much care and pains : wherefore as 
you were witty to produce them, you muſt be as diligent to preſerve them, And the Hus- 
band-man that ſtores up fruit, ſhall have good proviſion for the Winter, For ſaith Marcus 
Varro, they ſerve for 1 meats, and no man ftores them up but to produce them when he 
hath need of them, to defend, or uſe, or ſell them. I ſhall firſt ſet down the inventions of 
our Anceſtors, who were very diligent herein, for they found ſundry things by divers 
means, and faithfully delivered the knowledge of them to poſterity. Then I ſhall relate what 
I know to be true, intermixing ſome of my own inventions, and ſuch as I think to be of 
greateſ concernment, and that I have often tried. I fhall beſides add ſome conſiderations of 

cad, wine, and oyle, and ſuch as are of great profit for the Huband-man to provide for 
bis family with the leſſer ceſt, alwayes ſetting down the natural cauſes; that they being per- 
feftly known, a man may eaſily invent and make them. But to proceed to the work, 


CHaP. I. 
How Fruits may be long preſerved upon their Trees, 


DMM E will begin with Fruits: And whereas fruits and flowers both 

N may be preſerved either upon their own mother Tree which 
% bear them, or elſe being pluckt off from ir, we will firſt ſhey, 

| 0 how fruits may be preſerved upon their own Tree, and firlt 

N e rehearſe choſe things which the Ancients have ſer down con- 
FRI} cerning this mutter, and next, what we our ſelves have 

found out by our own experience, Our Anceſtors, when 

N une they would have fruit to laſt long upon the Tree, were wont 
firſt of all to bind them to the ſtock or to the boughs, leſt any tempeſt ſhould ſtrike 
them off, or toſs them up and down, Beſides, they did intercept that juice from 
them, which ſhould ripen them: for there are ſome kinds of fruits, which, as ſoon 
as ever they be ripe, will tay no longer upon the Tree, but fall down of them - 
ſelves, though they are not ſo much as ſhaken: other fruits there are chat will ſ ick 
longer and falter to their hold. Beſides, they were wont to cover them With « er- 
tain caſes or ſhells as it were; thereby guarding them from the injuries of rhe wea- 
ther, both hot and cold, and alſo from the mouths of devouring birds, Where- 
fore to make Pome' 
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Pomegranates hang long upon their Trees; 
Some ha:e wreathed and platted about the fruit the ſmaller bovghs that grow hard 
by, that ehe rain may hot come forcibly gpon ĩt to break it or chop it, for if it be 
once brulſed, or that it (io bit gape and ve any chops in it, it will ſoot petiſh : ant 
when they have ſo done, they tye them faſt to the ſtronger bouahs, that they may 
not be ſnaken; and then they bind the Tree about with a kind of broom withes, 
that the Daws, or Crows, or other bits may not come at the fruit to gnaw it. 
Some do irame earthen caſes fit for the ſrnit, andi ch] r the ſamꝭ wich ſtrawie mor» 
ter, and let the fruit hang (till upon the Tree in them, Others do wrap up every 
one of the Pomegranates in hay or holm, and then daube it thick over with mor- 
tet which. hath cnopt-ſiraw in ir, and ſo faften them ro the firoriger bonghes, chat 
the wipde may riot Th 12 mult be uſed when the wea- 


Vipde i 2ke them. But all theſe praci 
ther is tair, and there is neither rain nor dew ſtirringʒt a: Columelli reacherh, But 
Beritiu uleth this means to make them ſtay long on their Tree. He fakes the bloſ- 
ſoms of the Tree when they begin to wicher, and wraps in them every Pomegra- 
nate by It ſelf, and then binds them about with bonds; thereby preventing their 
putrefaction, and their chawns and chops which otherwiſe would be in them. O- 
rhers put them in earthen pots every one by it ſelf, and cover them well, and ſettle 
them faſt, that they may not be broken by knocking againſt the Rock or arms of 
the Tree, nor by hitting one againſt the other: for by this means you (ball have 
them alwayes better grown then by any other. Varro ſaith, that if you take Pome- 
e before they be ripe, as they Rick upon their talks, and put them into a 
bottomleſs pot, and cover them, boughs and all, in the ground, ſo that no winde 
may come at chem, you ſhall not only finde them whole when you take them ont, 
but they will be greater alſo then if they had hung ſtill upon the Tree. Palla- 
din; Ilie Vs, 5 . 8 EN 
| Citrons may be preſerved upon the Tree; 


even by ſhutting them vp in certain earthen veſſels fic for ſuch 2 purpoſe ; for ſo you 
may keep chem upon their Tree almot all the year long; If you would have 


place of cloſing, where bath ſides of the cover may fall cloſe together when the clu- 
ſters are in, and ſo meeting may hide the grapes. Bur you mult ſee that both the 
vellels themſelves, and alſo their coyerings be well pitched both within and wich- 


out; for rhe pitch will do good ſervice herein. When you have thus covered and 
ſhut up your 


. - . v 


and let the upper part of them be very cloſe 
covered, and then bind your veſſels falt unto the Vine, that ſo the wind may not 


fhake them. Palladirs ſaith; If you be deſitous to keep grapes upon the Vine pl 
| the 
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the Spri no-time, you muſt tak: this courſe, Neer unto a Vine that is laden wich 
grapes, you mult make a ditch about three foot deep and two foot broad in a very 
ſhadowy place ; and when you have caſt ſand into it, ſtick up certain props, and 
wiode the bunches daily towards them, and when you have wrought them to ſtand 
that way, bind them to your props without hurt ing the grapes, and then cover them 
to keep them from the rain, The Grzcians like wiſe counſel you to ſnut up your 
grapes into certain earthen veſſels which are ſomewhat open beneath, but very 
cloſe and fat ſhut above, and lo you may preſerve them long upon the Tree. 
If you would preſerve 


Grapes upon the Vine till new come again, ſo that upon ont and the ſame Vine-branch, may 
be ſeen o d and new grapes both together, 


you may effect it by this device, which I my ſelf bave uſed : for, all the formet 
experiments are the inventions of Antiquity, and, becauſe there is great difficul- 
ty in working them, and ſmall profit when they ace wrought, therefore I eticem 
them as toyes and matters of little worth. But this I have experienced my ſelf, and 
preſerved good grapes upon a Vine until May and june, and ſo have ſeen boch new 
grapes, and grapes alſo of the former year together upon one and the fame 
branch. When Vintage time is paſt, you muſt take the tops and plianc rwigs of ſuch 
Vines as grow by the houſe fide, and winde them in at the window into the houſe, 
and binde them faſt to the ſummers or beams wich che ſprigs of Broom, as with 
firings or thongs, that they may be ſurely ſtayed from wagging up and down: but 
you mult let them in handfomely that the windows may be opened and ſhut con- 
veniently, By this means you ſhall keep them ſafe from the injury both of the 
cold weather, an: alſo of che devourivg birds. When there is any froſts or winds 
abroad, keep the windows cloſe ſhut, and open them again when the air is waxed 
any thing calm and warm; and ſo deal by them till the Spring come. And when the 
Vine begins to bear new buds and new leaves, then let your twigs out of prion, 
and bring them back agzin into the open air, and there let them take the comfort 
of che warm Sun. So ſhall there grow new grapes upon the ſame twigs where the 
old grapes are. I have allo effected the ſame 


By another means. 


Becauſe ic was a great trouble, and a very irkſome piece of work, to take that courſe 
every year, I have chou2ht of another device whereby the ſame effect may be at- 
tained both more prettily and miraculonſly, About the time wherein they are 
wont to prune Vines, make choice of two ſpecial branches upon the Vine, ſuch as 
are moſt likely to bear fruit, Cut off the tops of either of them, but leave the 
branches ſtill growing uvon the Vine, and leave two or three buds upon either 
branch. Then take a veſſel made of chalk or white clay, and let there be a hole bored 
quite thorough the bottom of it, and ſo place it, that it may ſtand fit for the 
branches to be drawn chorough it, ſo that they may ſtand a little out above the 
brims thereof. When your branches are ſo ſeared, then fill up the veflel with earth; 
and, that you may work more ſurely and ſpeedily too, you muſt ſet over your ear - 
then veſſel another veſſel full of water, all the Summer long, which muſt be ſtopt 
toward the bottom with a clout ſomewhat looſely, that the clouts end banging 
down into the earthen veſſel, may bedew the earth that is in it continually by little 
and little; ſo ſhall your ſprigs or branches bring forth both fruit and leaves, and 
moreover ſhall take root within the veſſel that will ſhoot out into new twigs, Af- 
ter Vintage - time, cut off che branches from the Vine a little beneath the eartheri 
veſſel, and ſo carry them into a cloſe houſe that is ſituate ina dry place where 0 
tempeſts can come at is, as in Wine · cellars, or ſuch like: Let the windows be pet- 
ted over, that the birds may not come at them: In the Winter- time, if there 
come any fair dayes, bring them forth into the Sun: and, when the weather is ex; 
tream cold, keep them in ſo much the cloſer and warmer rooms. If you preſerve 
them thus until Auguſt, you ſhall have old and new grapes both together upon on? 
branch, and each of them will be quick and well · coloured. ae 

8 ä AP. 
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Cu Ar. II. 
How Flowers may be preſerved upon their own ſtalk, 


Bye like devices as thoſe were, we may alſo preſerve flowers upon their own 

Bla yet not ſo eaſily as fruits may be preſerved upon their own Trees: Nei- 
tnet yer can they be made to laſt ſe long as fruits, becauſe fruits ate of an harder 
ſubſtance, but flowers are ſoft and tender. Firlt therefore we will ſhew 


How Roſes may be preſerved upon their own ſtalks, 


If you take a Reed or Cane, and cleave ic when it is green as it grows by the Roſes, 
and put in the Roſe · bud as it 's upon the ſtalk, within the Reed, and then binde 
ſome paper about the Reed ſomewhat looſely, that it may have as it were 3 bream - 
ing place; your Roſes will thereby be well preſerved upon their ſtalk, as Dydimm 
report eth. Palladius ſaith ; If you ſhut up your Roſe-buds as they grow upon their 
— into a growing Reed which you have cleft for that purpoſe, and cloſe up the 
Reed again, that the cleft do not gape, you ſhall have freſh Reſes when yon will, if 
you open your Reed again. I have tried this device, and found it in ſome ſort to be 
true, and anſwerable to my intendment: I took the Roſe - buds before they were 
blown, and ſhure them up into a Reed (for the Roſes and the Reeds muſt be planted 
neet together) and the cleft which I had made in the Reed, being but ſle rer, I 
bound it up again that 1t might not Rand gaping, (onely I left a fit paſſage for the 
Roſe ſtalk to ſtand in) and ſo I preſerved them a great while, The like device 
I uſed 


To preſerve Lillies non their ſtalks for a long time. 


I cleft the Cane bet wirt the joints, and put the Lillies into ic as they grow wpon 
their ſtalk before they were blown, and fo the joĩnt of the Cane cloſing upon them 
beneath, and the cleft above being ſtopt with wax, the Lillies were thereby long 
preſerved upon their ſtalk. The very ſame experiment I practiſed upon Clove-gil- 
lilowers, and ſo I had them growing upon their ſtalk a great while: And whenſoever 
I would uſe them, I brake up their cafes wherein they were preſerved, and ſo by the 
comfort and force of the Sun, they were blown and opened themſelves, EM 


CHa P. III. 
How to makg Fruit ſafes, or places wherein fruits may conveniently be preſerved. 


Noe we will ſhew how you may preſerve fruits when they ate taken off from 
the Trees whereon they grow, Wherein becauſe our chiefeſt care and labour 
is, to keep them from putrefaction, therefore, that we may ſo do, we muſt firſt know 
the cauſes of their putrefaction. The Philoſophers hold, that the temperature of the 
air being of it ſelf exceeding variable by reaſon of the variety of celeſtial in- 
fluences which work upon it, is alſo of chat force, that it cauſeth every thing 
which it cometh ar, even whatſoever is contained nnder the cope of the Moen, to 
haſten towards an end, and by liule and little to decay continually. For the air 
Which is apt to ſearch every thing when it lights upon any fruit, finds in it a certain 
natural heat ſome what like to its own heat; and preſently cloſes with it, and enri- 
ces as It were the heat of the fruit to come into the air: and the fruit it ſelf,” ha- 
ving a natural coldneſs as well as heat, is very well content to entertain the heat 
of the circumſtant air, which exhauſteth the own heat of the fruit, and de- 
voureth che moiſture of it, and ſo the fruic fhrinks, and withereth, and conſumes 
away, But man is not of ſuch a dull ſenſe, and of ſuch a blockiſn wit, 
but that he can tell how to prevent theſe inconveniences, and to deviſe ſun- 
dry kinds of means, whereby the ſoundneſſe of Fruits may be maintained 
againſt the harms and dangers both of cold, and of heat. And firlt we will 


ſpeak 


Of inereaſng of Bool ff. ih 


ſpeak af Fruit ſafes, or artificial places, whereby the danger of heat may be avoi* 
ded, Then we will ſhew that there is eſpecial choice to be made of times, wherein 
heat ſhall be of ſmall force, And then we will preſctibe the manner of gathering 
fruits, left happily they might be. bruiſed with handling of falling Which if they 
ſhontd, it would be their baue, and the beginning of theif putfefacĩion. And laſt 
of all, we will teach you how to lay them up in divers edo places; whete- 
by you may prevent the heit 1nd Moiſture df the air, fc H doing them any harm. 
Ficlt therefore, that we may prepare cold and dry places , wherein we may lay up 
(ich fruits as we would ve to laſt long, ind fo to keep away the extrinſecal beat 
and moiſture, we mult unde rſtand that thete are places, ſome general, and ſome 
particular. We will ſpeak of ſome pecullar- places of the world, which are excel- 
lent good to preſerve fruics iv, Theophrot faith, that ſome fruits will laſt che lon- 
per; becauſe they are laid up in ſome Certain places. Wherefore, in acertain pl 

of -Cappadocit, 'whichiis called Peta, fruits may Then nl fourty, years, and 
yer they tre all that time fertilt and very fir to be ſown; vy, faith be, if. they be 
kept reeſcore yeits,or threeitore and teb, they will Alf be yery good for mear to 
be enten, thougi bot fo good for feed to be ſown, The place he reports to be a high 
place, and op: n fot the Winds, ind to ftand lower towards tbe North then to che 
ocker three quatters of the world. It is reported likewiſe, chat fruits are preſerved 
in Media, and other high Conneries, longer and ee in other places. But 
theſe are the properties of ſoils, Perf places ovely, _. But generally for all 
Fruit. fafes, it is the judgement ind connſel x f all the beſt and learned Hus band- 
met, chat they mut be fo ſſruate, that they nay have windows towards the North, 
which muſt lye open in the Sprint time, ind eyety fait day; that the Northern 
witdiizy blow inte them. But in any caſe there muſt no windows be made to- 
Wards the Sourliy becauſe the Southern wind will make your fruit full of wrinkles, 
. 1518 1 10 N 18 What places are tteft io 177 Quinrei in, | | 5 | 1 
AdarcusVarre faich; that they wil! be preſerved well if they be laid up in ſome 
place that is cold and dry. Columella allo layes them np in a cold floor ot loft where 
there cometh no moiſture. Palladizs likewiſe would have them laid up in ſome cold 
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and dry place, where there cometh no winde. So if you would 


982 K ot eli 29 e Merve Apples well, 
Calumella teaches yon to lay them up in 2 very cold ind a very dry loft, where nei” 
ther ſmoak, nor avy noiſome'ſayonr can come at them. Paladuu would have them 
laid up in ſome cloſe and dark places, where the winde cannot come at them. And 
Pliny would have them laid very thin one by another, that fo the air may come e- 
qually at every ſide of them. Ss | 


151.7 115 36 90000 [ Poniegranates may be preſerved, © A 
as Colemello reporteth out of Aage the Catthapinian, if firſt you warm them in Sea- 
water, and then beſmear them with ſome chalk, and when they be dry, hang them 
up in ſome cold place. And Paladins out of Columelle, preſcribes the very ſame 
courſe. In like manner you ma 5 ä 

8. FP,xeſerve the ſruit called Zis iſham, ee 
if you havg tbem up in a dry'plice , 2s che. fame Author k ofopinior, I you 
would harte OT e Laren a- LA 

| 5 Figs to laſt a great while, bobbins one 
Columellatercherh you, that as ſoon as they berhoroughly dry yon mult lay them up, 


ina very dry room, and thereby you ſhall preſerve chem for a long time. So 


i Dameſin: may be long preſerved, - - Nr 
* 5 1. 
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If you lay themupon burdles or crates in ſome dry Rug. where the dun N came 
at them. Taladius ſhews chat VF OR eee 


Ct oft nuts ma 2 led 1 


it they be raked vp in the earth, whete they may lie dry. And 1070 elf have ben in 
SY, 3 
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wou 'd bare 
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Faris „ich eig 700 maſt 15 it up this oh. Gurvers: ich Ke a mg red tir en 
the Eaſt· ſide and on the North-ſide 55 t in any. C E, there: o moiſt, ait come 
at them ftom apy areriſh places cheleabe s, Some Rare their dera v vnde the 
From as Caves „18 lt 1s ib Cappadocia #pd Thrack; ab hays jheir Game in 

a0 dicches, as it is in the neerer part of Spain; only they. jay the chat 
fr i d rakeſpecial care thiir yo moĩſſife nor air may come at it, except it be Shen 
chey take it out to uſe ſome of it: for if the ait ; be kept from ity the: orm cappos 


breed in ir to devour it. By this meats they keep, their whear gong ind feet, ff: 
ty years ; and they preferve 1 their Miller dboye an hundred ye 


nila Thee — 
cprderh. If you layup your wheat Nich any d We it, ir w e r 
trinſecg beat of the quſt, dom ah it 85 lay ſege to abe natur ie 


and ſo chpikt ir up, becauſe; ic hath nd} as ic were 8 breathin 
means it is dare 2, tg ſo purrifies,- F lprengings. 

Corn wy e an Ak eſeryed abovegr ound, 1 ke Ie 
have the Eaftern light ſhining into chene they mul alſo be lo 

thern and the Weller winds may —＋ at them — 1 ts 

ſafe from all —— winds: me mult make iv them I great many of ane 
Nee th the warm ure ts ogy and SE —_ \ain-adey 
have. ac: . The be(} Wer un „ * atlg 


ede 22 ff: 9101 7 


* % wht dus 
is, to a chunk reaſonably well; for ſo — i be leſs fore of eli nl them 


which will caule them to laſt th lovger * us writes, that in Apollonia — 
Tarentym, they ry Raps 10 4 0 AJ Fasching at allo Pliny makes men- 
tion of certain f ay that e We 3 2 Caye in Ambracis, which la- 
led rom time of Kin bas, 85 tg MPiIch- Pompey we: 11 88 Caged 
againſt che Pirates. The ee {ws oc ach HEE ELIE 


Peaſe may be long preſerved, 


if you lay them up in high places where the wind bath his full force, as in Media 
85 ms like Cougtries 2 dur the Hean will de kept ume s ba 


8110 the 
Pull called Lux 1 be long prefer uod, 


if you lay them vp in a loft where the ſmoak may come at them, 2 as b Columella v wri- 
-” — if boy moiſture da ſeicle ups 33 preſently pres: breeds in them 

and if once the worm have gten nayel ag it were of the Pulſe, wat which 
is in them like a little —_ COR OE the other part which is left, he even a 
for ſeed. Palladius likewiſe ſaith, that this kind of Pulſe will laſt very long, if it be 
laid up in dry Garners, where np maiſuce can came at it ; eſpecially if it may be 


continually perfumed as ĩt were Mich les us ſhew how ae 
which is r the moſt difficult thipg of e — 


” c@ z# 2 * * 
4 ; E 
» » 


mel PUR 2 10 
How te proſerye fleſh and fi(b, 
T have ſeen fleſh and fiſh preſerved from purrefaQion, for a whole moneth toge- 


ther 
a 
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ther in very cold places, withonr any other arc art all beſides the coldneſs of the 
place. In rooms that are made under the gronnd, and vety cold, wher there come 
ech neither hear nor any Somberly winde, but that they #re continually. cold and 
dry, almolt every thing may be preſerred without feen, Ih agertaio. mo- 
naſtery that is upon the Hil Parthenius, neef unto Naples, f fav the carcaſes of 
men kept whole and ſound for many years together. The Bt is covered over With 
inow almoſt continually: and in the tops of the Mountains, where the ſnow lies 
io ditches and pits, conveyed thither of purpole to keep it, look whar Pears, and 
Cervices, and Apples, and wilde Cheſt· nuts have been gatheted up by chance toge- 
ther wich the ſyow., and pur into the ſamepics ; after che ſpace of 2 year that the 
ſnow was conſumed away, we have there fad che ſame fruics, ſo moiſt, and freſh, 
and goodly to the eye, is if they had bee bft then pluckt off from their Trees, 
To conclude, there is nothing bettet and more available for the preſervation of 
any thing, then is the dry neſs and the coldneſs of ſuch places as they are laid up 
in, to be kept. — F 


F% 


F ; Cnap. IV. 99 ; - 
What ſpecial time there muſt be ohoſes for the gathering of [1 ach ſruits, as jon wean to l 
i iu ſtere for a great while after, © | 0 | 


T He principal matter which I would have to be obſerved in this caſe, is the choo- 
. fing of your time wherein to gather all ſuch fruits as you would lay op in fore, 
that they might laſt long, For if we defire to defear that bear and moiſture which 
vill mar our fruir, and cauſeic to * we cannot take iny detter coorle 2gainſt 

them, then by making choice of ſuch a time te vather ont fruits in, 1s when thoſe 
plapets and flars, which are the principal Aachors of that hett & molflare, tte them- 
ſelves become cold and dry, or at the leaſt nor her and moilt it! any hich degree. 
The Moon when ſhe is in the waiving, is cold and dry: Tf chere be any fruits gü- 
thered when the Moon aboundeth with heat and moiſture, the very ſame qualities 
will alſo the ſruit abound wirhal and fo they will very foon beputrified, as every 
man of any wit will eaſily judge: and therefore allthoſe that have wticten of Hus- 
bandry, wich one conſent do give it for a precepr, that fruirs are ro de gathered in 
the decaying of the Moan, Moreover, tlre night and the day, the morning and che 
evening, do beftow their moiſture and their dryneſs upon fruns,ieccordingly as they 
themſelves are either moiſt or dry. The day, by reaſon of the preſence of the Sun, 
is hot and dry, The night, by reaſon of the abſence of the Sun, is cold and moiſt: 
The evening, by reaſon that it hath a little of the Sun, is partly warm; and yet 
withal by reaſen of the approaching night, is partly moĩſt: The morning, is partly 
cold, by reaſon of the tail of the night; and partly warm, by reaſon of the Sun 
approaching: So then, let two or three hours of the day be ſpent, and then the 
time will be ſom: what dry, becauſe ic hath begun to be & little acquainced with che 
Syn; and withal ſomewhat cold, becauſe ie hath not yet quite forgotten and ſhaked 
eff che night; and this is in all mens judgement the beſt and the fitteſt time wherein 
to gather fruits. But leaſt we ſheuld make the matter too hard and difficult, by gi- 
ving uch Att: alogical precepts, we will frame our ſelves to the plaineff, and yet a 
yery exact rule; namely, that the ſituatĩon and aſpect of the Pladets is to be regar- 

ded, whereby the air becomerh colder and dryer tlien at other times, and fo con- 
\ {quently the fruit may laft che longer. And, becruſe we will not be too tedious, 
Ve will ſpare to alledge authorities and experiments whith might be btuuꝑht for the 
proof hereof, ſeeingall living creatures that are gendted in the full of the Moon, 
cr ſeme what before, do grow much more then they that are gendred when ſhe is in 
the wainipg, But let us come to examples. If you would know © 


The time, wherein Citrons are re be gathered, 
Palladizs teacher you in his book of the preſerving of Citrons. If you would ga- 
cher Citrons to keep, ſaĩch he, you mult pluek them with their Soughs and leaves from 
. | : the 
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the Tres in the night riines hen. there! is no Moon - light ſtirtiog. Pontams u Cont 
rty ty-ctiln . ors Hath. & prly ſet down. this marcer, if you defire, faith he, to k 

ut 995% "withouc Fro bers or loſs, of t their vigor, you mult take this Courier Pluck 

bf, Eftule toge cher 1 © branches & leaves as they were upon the Tree, in the 

ohr Ari fcn the Thines 875 at all: Then hang them up upon ſome hook or 

ke in ſotric 1 45 pl place; ſee that you touch them bur very ſoftly, and let 

t ot any winge come hs em; or elſe lay them up amongſt chaffe and dry firaw; 


o ſhall you keep the eie ſonnd and g e and the Faves Wo. green for a yrene 
wh pts, There" Is alſo 


1 V 


= 45 appointed time vhetel 0 Nincepeart are ro be 1 0 


Om agg no better or ſucer way to erve Quage- pears, ſaich Columella, then 
by ghtbetipgt them that were very tipe and ſound, aud without any blemiſn, at 
C 


h time 48 the air was temperate, and the Moon in the Waining. Likewiſe the 
fitne Autor preſcribisg unto us 


¶ time wherein Apples are to be gathered that they may laſt the longer, 
biddeth us to do thus. About Auguſt, chooſe, ſaith he, the ſweeteſt Apples, ſuch 


28. be nor over ripe, and they will be kept long, Pliny coùnſe lleth us to gather them 
actet che Equinoctial in Autumne, but never before the Moon be fifteen dayes old, 
nor yet before one of the clock. And Paladins (hews, 


' What time Pears are to be gathered; ing that the J wy leſt Foal 


In a calm 55 when the Moon is in the waining, and that alſo toward the latter 
end, bet ix the two and cwenty and eight and twenty day of the Moon, you 
mult take them off the Tree with your hand, ar ſuch time of the day as the Sun is 

Was eee of heat, chat is, either bet wirt ſeven and ten in the morning, or 
le berwixt two and five of the clock in the after noon: and the Pears which 
you ſo gather, mult be ſomewhat hard and green, Pampbiles an Husband-man 
Ar 


. 4 certain time Ss to gather Cherrierytha they may oy bong, 


Cherries are a kinde of fruit that will ſoon wither ; and yer if you gather them bes 


ore the riſing of the Sun, and ſe lay them up _ will be freſh and good a grear 
while. Palladius preſctibes 


4 certain time wherein to gather Medlars,: that they may laſt lang. 


They are to be e faith he, in a fair day about Noon-tide; and they maſt 
not be thorough ripe. Colamella ſaith, that 


The time wherein jou gather Pomegranates to be laid ap and preſerved, 


cuſt be a fair day when the air is temperate, Pliny wobld have you to let them be 


well dryed in the Sun, that there be none of the Outs dew left ou chem. Di- 
dymus chooſeth | 


Atertain time e Grapes are to be gathered, that they may 9 lift by. 
If you would lay up Grapes that they may laſt all the Wint er long, you muſt, faich 
he, gather chem after the full of the Moon, when the air is clear and calm, about 
four of the clock after · noon, when all the deyv is quite dr ed off from them: you 
muft gathe t them when they be at the beſt, even in their full ſtrength, ſo that 


they be neither raw, nor yet paſt halt peſt ſtrength, Authors likewiſe do 
am 


A Certain time wherein Caral is to be gathered and laid 7. — 
When you have reaped your -Whear or Barley, you muſt let it lye abroad in the 


field one or two dayes, or at the leaſt one wh le night; and carry it away before 
the ring of the Sun, chat ſo. ĩt may be throughly col 


d when ic is laid into the barn 
fog 
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for it 18 that which will cauſe the Corn to laſt much che longer. Colamolla fhews)s 
and he teaches it of his on expetience 


What time Beans are te be gathered, and layed up to be long preſerved, 


Jou mult fell your Beans, ſaith he, when the Moon is in the very laſt of her laſt 
quarter, and you mult fell chem before Day. light; then, when they are waxcd dry 
upon the floor, preſently yuu muſt rhreſh them out before the Moon is renewed ; 
and when you have laid them on cooling, then carry them into your Garner to be 
laid up: for if you deal thus wich them, you ſhall be ſnre to preſerve them from 
the worms, which otherwiſe will breed in them. The very ſame experiment doth 
Palladius record bur of the very ſame Author. Likewi'e 


Garden Peaſe may be preſerved for a whole gear; 


if yon lay them on drying in the Sun, and when you have fetched out all their moi- 
ſture, take them out of their ſhells, and lay chem up: for by this means ſhall you 
preſerve them from putrefa & ion. 


Cu AP. V. 


Of the manner how to gather fruits; as alſo how to help and dreſſe the ſtall that grows 


into them, whercby we may prevent the firſt original, and the occaſion of their putre- 
Faction. | 


(A Hereas our Anceſtors did perceive chat the firt beginning of purtefattion in 

ttuits did ariſe from the liule Falk that grows into them, or from that part of 
the fruit where che ſtalk is encertained into it; (for ic is requiſite, that the begin» 
ning of the ſpoil, and deſtruRion'of them ſhould ariſe in che very ſame patt, wheres 
in chey bezan firſt to lire and tecceive their nouriſhment) they have therefore de- 
viſe d undty means whereby to prevent all ſuch miſchief and harm, as the ſtalk 
migit 5ring upon the fruit, Moreover, fruits are very carefully to be gathered, 
elp.ciaiiy thoſe ch we wor ld lay up for ſtore, tnat they be not ore and hit one 
agaiott the other; for che hiiting of them together will cauſe their putrefaction. 
Beides, we mult ſee chat they be in their beſt eſtate when we gather them, that they 
be not perieRiy ripe ; for as they muſt not be alrogether ſharp and — when they 
ate gatheted, fo neither mult they be come to their ſull ripenefle. Furthermore, the 
fruits that ou Huld lay up, you mnt rake a diligent view of them, and ſee that 
they de ſound, withom any bruiſe, or ſpeckedneſſe, or worm in them. Bur let 
come to examples. And firit Afi 


„ How we muſt gather Apples, and how we muſt dreſs their ſtalks, 
Columells would have fuch Apples to be preſerved, which have a good reliſh, and are 
oathered when they are rea ſonable ripe : and he would have them to be fo diſpoſed 
and placed when they ate laid up, that the bloſſome-cad ſhould ſtand upward, and 
the ſtalk· end downward, even ſo as they grow upon the Tree: but they mult noc 
be laid to touch one another; neither muſt they «4 thoroughly ripe when they are 
gathered, but ſumt what ſharp and ſowre, Beſides, you mult ſee that every ſeveral 
king of Apples maſt be laid up in a ſeveral room or cell by themſelves : far when ſuns 
dry kinds are laid together in one cell, there will be a diſagreement amongſt them, 
and ſo they will the ſooner pmrifie, Experience whereof we have in wine; which 
if it be made of ſundry kinds of grapes, it will not be ſo durable, as when ic is made 
onely ot one kinde. Palladim faith, If von keep Apples in flare, you mult gathet 
them very charily, that they be taken eff from the Tree wichout any blemiſh; and 
umuſt drench their talks in ſcalding pitch, and ſo place chem upon 2 boarded 
foke,"with the ſtalk: end downward and you muſt take heed that you do not 
touch them, nor meddle wich them till we take them out as being fir for our uſe. 
Pliny likewiſe ſneweth, that Apples maſt be placed upon their ſtalk- ends. Apuleius 
the Greek counſelleth us to gather our Apples when they are in their full i _ 
| | 4 
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and we mult take ſpecial regard, that they be gathered by hand without any bruĩſe; 
and then laid up in ſuch ſorc that they may not couch one another: but in any caſe 
they :nu't be ſound, and not thoroughly ripe, He faith moreover, that if you be- 
meat the tops of the Apples with the juice of green Rag- wort, it will preſerve 
them from putreſaction. If you would have 


Citrons to laſt long, 


Falladiau counſelleth you to gather them with their boughs which they grow upon, 
and lay them up in ſeveral, as we ſhewed before out of Pontamu. Columella 
ſhews 


How Pears muſt be gathered that they may endure long ; 


. namely, if you gather them before they be thoroughly ripe; and Paladins faith, 
that they mult be gathered charily by hand, that they may not be bruiſed; and you 
mult diligently cull out from them, all ſuch as have fallen from the Tree, and lay 
up none but thoſe that are very ſound, and ſomewhat hard and green, and ſuch as 
are gathered with their ſtalks upon them, Democritus faith that thoſe Pears will 


keep belt, which are beſmeared wich pitch about the ſtalk, and ſo hung up. We will 
alſo ſhew che manner kow to gather: Ip ' 


| Cervicen that they may laſt. 


Marcus Varro ſaith that Cerviſes are to be gathered even while they are very ſowre, 
and ſo to be hung up, that they may ripen but ſlowly, and that alſo within doors: 
for if you lay them up when they are grown to ſome tĩpeneſſe, they will not laſt ſo 
long, Theophraſtus by this means procured Cervices to defer their ripening even 
until Winter. Columella aith, they muſt be charily gathered with your hand, Pliny 
ſairh, they muſt be hanged up as they are upon their bonghs, Palladius ſaith, they 
mult be gathered when they are hard, and ſo hanged up together wich theix ſtalks 
in ſome cloſe and datk place. So | | | 


Figs ere to be laid up a they art upon their bought, 

as Africanus teaches ; but, ſaith he, they muſt be gathered before they be ripe : for 
when once they are come to be ripe, they will hang no longer upon their Tree, 28 
other fruits do, but fall off; preſently. They are alſo ro be gathered and laid up 
with their talk or their navel upon them, that is, the part which they hold by, and 
depend upon theit mother: for if they be ſo gathered, they will laſt che longer 
ſound and good. Palladius alſo would have them to be gathered while they be 
green and untipe, and that with their ſtalks upon them, and ſo to be laid up. Cate 
ſich, that the boughs of the Fig- tree whereon the figs grow, axe to be preſerved to- 
gether with their fruit; and thoſe figs that you would keep, muſt be gathered ſome- 
what green and ſowre. Columella ſaith, that Figs, if we would keep them long, muſt 
be gathered, neither when they are very ripe, nor yet when they are too green. Pal- 
ladius faith, that if you would have 5 13 


| | Peaches well kene, oy 1 
you muſt fill up the navel of the Peach, that is, that part of the Peach whereby ic 
c_ wich the ſtalk , with one drop of ſcalding pitch. I for my part have pre- 

erye Nie. = Ri 4 pop | | 1% wth 
E „ OL ©. Damoſins a great while together, 


by hanging them up with their ſtalks, upon the rafters of an honſe; but there is none 
ſo good to be kept, as thoſe that are of a purple colour. Paladus would have chem 
to be gathered while they are untipe, yet he would not have them too raw ; hut in 
any caſe they muſt be very ſound, and without any worm, or btuiſe, or any other 
bleauſh, So alſo the fruit called | 80 


Zixiphum wa) be preſerved, | A f 1 
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if ic be gathered wich the boughs that it grows upon, and folded or wrzpt up in his 
own leaves, and ſo hung upon the beams of an houſe, as Palladius ſheweth. So 


Med iars may be hept long, - | 
if you gather them when they are bur haif-ripe,and hang them up with their boughs 


in ſome houſe. Beritius ſhews, 


How Pomegranates are to be gathered and laid up to laſt. 
Yon mult gather them, ſaith he, with a very chary hand, left if you touch them 
ſomewhat roughly, they ſhould be hurt or bruiſed; and that would be an occaſion 
of their putrefaction. Columella ſaith, that Pomegranates are to be * with 
their talks, and the talks to be put into an Elder-· tree; becauſe the Elder- tree is 
ſo full of pith, that it may eaſily entertain the Pomegranate ſtalks. The ſame Au- 
thor reports out of Mago the Carthaginian, that all fruits, which yon would lay 
up in ſtore, muſt be gathered with their ſtalks upon them; yea, and if it may be 
without the ſpoil or hurt of the Tree, they muſt be gathered with their bonghs 
too; for this will be very helpful to cauſe the fruit to laſt the longer. Palladins 
faith, that Pomegranates may be preſerved beſt, if you gather them ſound, and lay 
pitch upon their ſtalks, and hang them up in que order: nay, they will keep fo 
much the better, the longer the boughs are, which are pluckt off from the Tree 
with chem. Phy ſaith, that they are to be gathered with their boughs, and the 
boughs to be fuck into the Elder pith, and ſo to be preſerved, Cato ſhews, how 


we may preſerve 
; Ayrile twigs with their berries upon them. 


They muſt be taken from the Tree when the berries are ſomewhat ſowre, and ſo 
bound up with their leaves about them. Didymus hath taught us, how we muſt 
gather | * 6) | | 

8 Grapes that they may laſt long. 


We mu? take ſpecial heed that every grape be perfect and ſound ; and for this cauſe 
we mult have a very ſharp knife or hook, to cut of thoſe grapes that are unſound 
eaſily and without any ſtroke, even with one touch as it were, When you gather 
your grapes, they mult be in their full ſtrength, neither too raw, nor yet paſt their 
beſt Itvelineſs: Some cur off the branches together with the cluſters; and when 
they have ſo done, they eſpy out all the grapes that are either putrified, or dryed 
away. or unripe, and pluck them off with a pair of nippers, leſt they fnould infe& 
their fellows z and after this, they take the branches whereon the cluſters grow, 
and that end which was cut, they dip into ſcald ing pitch, every one by it ſelf, O- 
chers hold, that grapes mnſt be hanged up in ome high roof, where the air may 
have full ſcope at them; but the grapes muſt be none of thoſe which grow toward 
the tops of the branches, but they muſt be the lower cluſters, Paladins fairh ; If 
we would have grapes to laſt, we muſt ſee that we gather ſuch as are without ble- 
miſh ; they muſt not be too harſh and ſowre, neither muſt they be over - ripe, but ir 
matt be a very clear gra pe to the eye, and ſome what ſoft to be felt, and yet ir muſt 
have ageaſonable tough skin. If there be any amongſt them that is bruiſed, or hath 
any other blemiſh, we muſt cut ĩt Way; neither mult we ſuffer amongſt them any 
one chat is over hard, Which che duo hath not in ſome ſort overcome with his heat: 
Afcer all This, we muſt drench thè cut ends of the ſtalks in Icalding pitch, and ſo 
hang them up. | 2 15 12 
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CHaP, VI. 
In what grounds thoſe fruits ſnould grow and be gathered which we weald lay up. 


WV mult nor omir to ſpeak of another neceflary obſervation in this matter; 

namely, in what ground, in what air, under what Climate, it is beſt that 
thoſe fruic:, which we ſhould lay up, ſhould grow and be gathered. Whatſoever 
fruics do grow iu moiſt and wateriſh, in hollow and low grounds; as alſo thoſe 
which grow in ſuch grounds as are much ſoiled and manured with fat muck ; they 
are much ſubject to putrefaction; for, in as much as they grow with great ſtore of 
moiſture and heat in them, they have the occaſion and original of their own bane 
within their own boſome, But in wilde fruits, and ſuch as grow upon the tops of 
mountains, in dry grounds, and ſuch as are not manured ar all, and ſuch as the 
Southern heat doth continually beat upon, it fallech out clean otherwiſe : for the 
fruits that grow in ſuch places, are for the molt patt, dry, and very ſolide, not aboun- 
ding either with heat or moiſture, Heſſodes in his book of Husbandry, never 
makes any mention of muck or ſoiling, and queſtionleſs, he would never have o- 
mirced ſuch a neceſſary part of Huzbandry as chis 1s, but that he ſaw the inconveni- 
ence of it in this reſpe&, that it makes the ſruit more ſubject to putrefaction, and 
many infirmiries, Fruits that grow in wilde and ſtony grounds, where the winde 
hath his full force, will preſerve themſelves without any skill and device practiſed 
upon them: wherefore, if other ſleights be added, which are helpful to their pre- 
ſexvation, they will ſurely laſt much the longer, But let us ſee whether Antiquity 


hach made any mention of this matter; and firſt let us hearken to Theophraſtus, 
whoſhews * 


In what ground there grow the beſt Dates or Palms to be preſerved for ſtore, 


If you preſerve and lay up any Dates or Palms, ſaith he, you muſt make choice of 
thoſe which grow in ſandy grounds, as in that Country which is called Syria cava: 
and there are in all that Country but three ſandy places where they do grow, and 
theſe are excellent good to be preſerved ; thoſe which grow in other places, are 
not durable, but preſently wax rotten, Of all thoſe Palms which Syria yeelds, it 
is held by ſome, that none are good to laſt, bur thoſe only which grow in the Palme- 
valley, a place fo called there. But thoſe which grow in Ægypt, and Cyprus, and 
elſewhere, they are all very ſoon purrified, And Pliny reports out of the ſame Au- 
chor, that thoſe Palms which grow in ſalt and ſandy grounds, as * and Cy- 
renian Africa, way be preſerved: but not thoſe which grow in Cyprus , gypt, 
"my and Seleucia of Aſſyria. The ſame Theophraſtus ſpeaking of Beans, 
8 f 


In what ground there grow the beft Beans to be preſerved for ſtore, 


One Country, faich he, differs from another, and one Climate differs alſo from ano» 
ther, in reſpe& of rhe fruits that grow in them, eicher to be good to y up, or to 
be ſubje& to purtefactiop. And therefore the Beans that grow in Apottonia which a 
neer to the Tonian Ses, are not ſabjeR at all to any'worms or rottenneſfegſe chat ti 

are belt of all other to be preſerved. Likewiſe rhe Beans that grow aþour Cizioum 


are very durable. 


's . 


Cu Ap. VII. 
How fruits muſt be (but up and kept oloſe that the air come not at tam. 


WE have ſhewed before, that, if we would preſerve fruit long, we mult keep 
away both heat and moiſture from them; both which qualities are found in 


the 
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the air, Wherefore we will ficlt ſet down the devices of Antiquity in this behalf, 
and then our own devices and experiments. And hrit 


How to keep Apples cloſe without putrifying. 

We will begin with Ariſtotle, who faith, that ftuits are to be kept in bottles full of 
ait, that ſo the extrinſecal air may be excluded; for thus he ſpeaks in his Problems, 
Wohence cometh it, that the fruits of Trees, and fleſh, and ſuch like, dolaft with- 
out putrefact ion, when they are ſhut up in bottles full of air, or in other veſſels 
that are well covered, and cloſed up on every ſide? It is becauſe all things are 
wont to be corrupted hen they axe ſtirred or removed, but when things are filled, 
they ſtand unmoveable ? for ir cannot be, that any thing ſhould be moved, unleſs 
there be ſome vacant ſpace to be moved in: now thoſe things which are ſo ſhut up, 
are every way full, and therefore are preſerved without corruption. As if he 
ſhould fay ; che air which is ſo encloſed, cannot fo ſoon procure putrefaction, by 
reaſon that ir is not ſo ſabjeR to the daily alterations of the circumltant air, Or, 
if the fruit could ſend forth their t eat and moiſture which is in them, yer ir ſhould 
be kept in upon them by the fulneſs of the bottles. But let us ſee what the Mae» 
ſters of Hus bandry do teach concerning this matter. As for example 


How to preſerve Citrons cloſe without pmtrifying, 


Palladim doth thus preſerve them from the air, He ſhuts up every Citron in a ſeve- 
ral veſſel by ic ſeif, and plaiſters them up, and ſets them orderly in a fit place pre- 
pared for that purpoſe, Sotiau ſaĩth, that che Pome-Citron mult be very well plai- 
ered over with ſtampt morter, that ſo it may keep one whole year together, with- 
out any harm or blemiſh. So have others taught us the way 


Her to keep Apples ſhut up cloſe, 


Columella ſaith, that every ſeveral kind of Apples is to be placed in a ſeveral cell 
by themſelves; for when divers kinds are thr up in one and the ſame cell, they 
will not agree ſo well together, but will ſoonpucrifie: But when you have diſ- 
poſed of your Apples that they are ſer in good order, then ſhut up the lids of the 
coffer or cell upon them; and plaiſter the lids over with lome, that hath firaw 
chopt in ut, lelt the air get in. Palladius would have every apple placed by it ſelf 
In a ſeveral earthen veſſel, which muſt be pitched within, and plaiſtered over with 
morter, or elſe they may be lapt up in clay, and fo preſerved, Pliny faich, that the 
cuſtom in his time was, to make choice of the goodlieſt apples, and to plailter 
them dver wich morter or wax, that it may be like a cruſt upon them: but, ſaith 
he, they muſt be fully ripe firſt; for otherwiſe they will grow and wax bigger, and 
ſo break our of their honies. Others put every ſeveral Apple or Pear into a ſeveral! 
earthen veſſ:1, and beſmear the veſſels all over with pitch, and then put the veſſels 
with che fruit in them, into a barrel or tub, and fo preſerve them, Apulems was 
wont to preſerve them in an earthen por laid all about on the inſide with wax. 
Some preſerve them by lapping them up in Reits or Sea- weed, and ſo ſhutt ing them 
up into eatthen pitchers: but they muſt be every one wrapt up ſeverally by it ſelf, 
and ſo laid, that they may not touch each other ; and beſides, the pitchers mult be 
very well and cloſe covered. Columella preſcribes this courſe whereby 


Quiuces are to be ſbut up, that they may laſt, 


They mult be wrapt up in Fig · leaves; and you muſt take ſome Potters white earth 
and put in Wine · lees to it, to make morter of them, and with that morter be- 
ſmear the Quirces: then you mult put them into ſome new veſſels, and cover them 
all over with ſome dry plaiſtering that they may not conch one another. Palla- 
dius puts them between two tile-ſheards, and cloſes them up; with Lome 
rcund about; and then covers them over with dry plaiſtering; _ ſo 

| s ales 
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layes them up in a New pot or baſen, that they may be kept aſunder. Democritu. 
doth firſt cover them over with leaves, and then he makes morter of clay or of 
ſome Potters chalk with hair chopt into it, wherewith he beſmears the Quinces 
and when he hath dryed them in the Sun, he layes them up: and whenſoever be 
would uſe any of them, he breaks up their caſe, and there finds his Quinces in the 
lame raking as they were, when he pur them in. But Pliny teacheth ws very briefly, 


that if we would keep Quinces long, we mult ſhut them up ſo cloſe, that no air 
maj come at them, By che like means, you may preſerve 


All things cloſe exceeding well, 
Mage, when he wonld preſerve any fruit cloſe, he covers them all ovet very careful - 
ly with Potters chalk, and then dries it in the Sun; and if there happen to be any 
"chap in the mould, he ſtoppeth ic up with lome, and fo when it is drie, layes it 
up. Others rake a new earthen pitcher, and ſtrew it wich the duſt or ſhavings of 
Poplar, or elſe of che Holm- tree; and then they place the fruit in ic, in ſuch ſort 
that there lies ſome of the duſt berwixt every fruit: then they boord that ſpace, and 
make a floor over that ſtoary; and having ſo done, they ſtrew the ſecond Roary with 
che like duſt, and there alſo diſpoſe of their fruit as in the other ſtoary: then they 
boord that ſpace too, and make a third Roary , and ſo a fourth, and fo for- 
ward till the pircher be filled up: and when it is full, they lay a covering upon it, 
and plaiſter it over very carefully with thick lome. Others put cher fruit into a bar- 
rel, but they place them in ſuch order, that the one may not touch the other; and 


chen they cloſe up the barrel again, as Pallediny re porteth. African teacheth a way 
whereby | 5 | 


Figs may be ſhat $3 tobe an ſervrd long, 


Vou muſt cake a green Gourd, and make in it cettain cells or hollow places of re- 
ceipt, for every ſeveral fig a ſeveral cell; Into theſe cells yon muſt put your figs, 
and wrap the gourd about with a ſwathe of cloath or leather, and then hang up the 
gourd in a dark place where neither fire nor ſmoak may come at them: But you 
mult ſee that the figs which you would thus preſerve, have their tails ar ſtalks upon 
them. Others take à cup of glaſſe, or ſome other cup that you may ſee thorough, 
and ſet it upon the figs with the mouth downward, and ſtop up with wax every place 
tound about, that no air may come Within the cups mouth; and ſo the figs are 


Preſerved withont any corruption, Palladia reheatſeth the very ſame experiment 
out of the lame Author, Likewiſe 


Cerviſes may be ſhut up in barrels, 
and thereby be preſerved a great while. You muſt take Cervices preſently as ſdey axe 
gathered, and make choice of thoſe that ate not bruiſed nor blemiſhed any way: 
"Theſe you muſt put into a barrel, and ſhuc up the mouth of the barrel very cloſe, 
and plaſter it ovet with morter. Or elſe you may take clay-morter, that is well 
made, and beaten together, that it may be abent the thickneſs of honey; and 


drench your Cerviſes init, and then havg them up i ſo you may preſerve them ſound 
a while ; andafrerward you muſt waſh chem, that che morter which ſticks upon 
them, may fall cf. So, the fruit 


Ziziphum may be [hut up in earthen veſſels 
to be long preſerved, as Paladins fhewerh, Bur they muſt be gathered by hand, 


and that not before they be ripe; and yon mnſt fhut them up in long eatthen veſ- 
ſels, and plaiſter them over, and ſo lay them up. He ſheweth alſo that 


Medlars, and the fruit Tuber may be ſhut up in pitchers, ſo tobe preſerved, 
You muſt put your Medlars into pitchers, that are beſmeared with pitch on the in- 


ſide ; but the pitchers wherein you put your Tubers, mult not only be pitched on 
the in · ſide, bur alſo daubed over on the ow-fide, So Dimas ſbewerh, thac 


. 


Myrtle-berries 
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Myrtle-berries may be very well kept 
to laſt long, if you gather them when they are green; and put them into a veſſel, 


that is not pitched, and ſo cover it cloſe, and lay them np, Ochers lay them up 
with tails or talks upon them. Palladius ſheweth, that 


Nuts may be long preſerved, > 
if you ſhut them up cloſe in coffers ; but the coffers muſt be made of Nut - tree: 
The ſame Palladius [hews, that 


Cheſt-nuts may be long preſerved, 
if you put them in wicket baskers, and plaiſter np the baskets round about: but the 
rods which the baskers be made of muſt be Beechen-rodsz and they muſt be made 
wp ſo cloſe, chat no air atay come at that ftnit which is in them. Likewiſe 


Roſei may be ſbut up to be preſerved, 
if yon take green Barley being pluckt up by the roots, and put them into 2 barrel * 
that ts not pitched, and lay Roſes in amongſt it before they be blown : for by this 
means you may keep them long. So alſo you may ſhut up 


Lillies, to make thet laſt « whole year, 
You muſt gather them with their boughs, as they grow, before they be blown, ind put 
them into new earchen veſſels that were never pitched, and when you have cover- 
ed the veſlels, lay them up; and ſo ſhall you have Lillies of a year old. But if you 
have uſe for any of them in the mean time, bring them forth into the Sun, and b 
the _ thereof they will be opened and blown, We will ſhew alſo out of Didj- 
nus, now . 
| ' Grapes may be ſont tp to laſt long, 


Some take certain caſes that are picched all within, and when they have firewed 
them with the duft or dry powder of the Pitch - tree, or the Firre- tree, or the black 
Poplar- tree, or elſe with the dry flower of Millet, then they put in their grapes, 
and ſo they laſt long: but they take their grapes preſently after the dae of Vin 
tage, and make ſpecial choice of thoſe grapes that are without any bruiſe or ble- 
miſh, and they ſhur up the mouth of the veſſels very cloſe, and overlay them wich 
morter. Or elſe they may be drenched in clay · motter, chat is well beaten, and 
ſomewhar liquid, and then be hanged up, and ſo kept for a while, and afrerward 
when you would uſe them, waſh them over, that the morter may fall off, Coſumel- 
4a ſaith;you muſt take the great Teat· grape, or elſe the hard-skinned grape, or elſe the 
fair purple ⸗ grape, from the Vine, and preſently pitch their ſtalks with hard pitch: 
then take a new earthen Vatt, and fill ic wich dry chaffe well fifced, that it be with · 
out duſt, and ſo hang up yout grapes upon it: then take another Vat, and cover 
therewith the former, grapes and all: and when you have laid the brims of both 
vatts together, then danbe them up wich more that is made with chopped firaw 
and when you have ſo done, place them in a very dry loft, and cover them all over 
wich dry chaffe. 
Wheat may bt laid up cloſe to be preſerved, 
q 


by putting ic into caves or pits of the earth, as we have ſhewed out of Varro; for 
the Cappadocians and Thracians put their Corn into Caves and Dens; the Spani- 
ards put it into certain pits, and make ſpecial proviſion that the moiſture and air 
may not come it them; except ic be when they rake out any for their uſe; for if 
the air do not breath upon it, it will be free from the mice and ſuch like vermine : 
and it is known, that Corn being thus laid up, hath deen kept clean and iweer fifty 
years together. Marzw Varro ſalth, that | 


Beavs and Pulſe bave been laid up in v:{[els, and ſo preſerved for à lon? time: 


but 
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but they mult be oyle-veſſels, and they muſt be covered over with aſhes.Pliny writes 
the very ſame experiment out of Varro; that Beans and Pulſe being laid up in oyle- 
buts, and covered over with afhes, have lafieda great while; and being laid up 
in ſome hole of the earth, they have laſted an hundred and twenty years. So the 
Pulſe called | | 


Lintels, have been preſerved long, 


as Columella ſnewerh: for if you put them into oyle-veſlels, or elſe into ſalting - tubs, 
that they may be full, and ſo plaiſter them over with morter, whenſoever you take 
chem forth again for your uſe, you ſhall find your Lintels ſweet and good. 


Cray, VIII. 


How the eAncients, when they had put their fruit into certain veſſels, and ſo ſhut them up 
cliſe, did put them alſo into ſome other veſſels full of liquor, 


.. F TOwiloever the Ancients, by making up their veſſels cloſe, did ſhut out and keep 


A. Laway the air as being the Author of all putrefaction, ſo that it could not come 
in to the fruit: yet they did not by this means keep away the air out of thoſe places 
where the vefle|s were laid, but that as the circumſtant air was changed either being 
diſpoſed to heat, or cold, or drouth, or moiſture, ſo the air alſo that is within, muſtneeds 
be changed, and conſequently, the fruit alſo muſi be affected with the ſame change. 
Wherefore, for the avoiding of all inconveniences wi ich this way might enjne, 
after they had plaiſtered their fruir-veſſcls,and ſo made them up faſt, they did drown 
theſe veſſels in divers and ſundry kinds of liquors, And ſurely not withou- crear 
reaſon, as experience ſhews. For I have oft- times obſerved it, being ſeriouſl im- 
ployed in theſe affairs, that if the air be uniform, and without alteration, the fruits 
and flowers that have been ſhut up in veſſels of glaſs, have laſted long without any 
putrefaction: but when once they felt any alteration in the air, preſencly they began 
to putrifie. For this cauſe are thoſe v eſſels to be drowned in Ciſterns, or ditches, 
ot ſome places underneath the ground, that ſo the variable alterations of the air 


may net be felt by the fruit. And, to deſcend to experiments, we will firſt 
ſhew, 


How Quince · pears being ſhut up eloſe, may be drowned for their better pre ſer vation. 
An experiment which Democritus hath ſer down, You mult put your Quince-pears 
into a new eerthen-veſſel, and then cover it, and pitch it all over, and ſo put it inte 
a but of wine; bur ſo, that they may have ſcope to ſwim upon the top of the Wine: 
for by this means ſhall you keep your fruit freſh and good for a long time; and 
beſides, the wine wherein they float, will have a very fragrant ſavour. Likewiſe 


Apples being ſhut up cloſe, and then put into Ciſterns, will laſt long, 

As Palladim(hewerh, You muſt put yeur apples, faith he, into carthen vefſels, well 
pitched and made up cloſe : and when you have ſo done, drown thoſe veſſels in a 
Ciſtern, or elſe in api, Plin putieth apples in earthen Baſons, and ſo ler: them 
ſwim in wine; for, laith he, the wine by this means will yield a more odoriferous 
ſmell, Apuleius ſaith, chat Apples are to be put into a new pot, and the pot to be 
put into 2 Hogs · head of wine that there it may ſwim, and play on the top of the 


wine; for ©, the Apples will be preſerved by the wine, and the wine will be the 
better for the Apples. So | | 


Figs being (but up cloſe, may be drowned for their better preſervation, 
As Africame affitmeth. They take figs, ſaith he, that are nor very ripe, and put 
them into a new earthen veſſel; but they gather them with their tails or (talks up- 
on them, and lay them up every one in a ſeveral cell by it ſelf; and when they 
have ſo done, they put the veſſel into an Hogs-head of wine, and ſo pretervertheir 
figs. Ihaye allo proved it by experience, tha 


Tea:hes 
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Peaches being ſhut up in wooden Ciſterns, have been well preſerved by drowning, 


And I bare proved i: alſo in other kinds of Apples, that if they be ſhut up in a 
ſmall veſſel that is very well pitched on the utter (ide, and ſo drowned in the bot- 
tom of a Ciſtern of water, and kept down by ſome weights within che water, that 
ic may not float, they may be preſerved many moneths without any puirefaQion, 
By a ſleight not much unlike to this, 


Pomegrauates may be preſerved in a Pipe or But that is half full of water, 


as Palladius (hewerh, You muſt hang np your Pomegranates within the But; yet 
ſo, that they muſt not touch the water; and the Bur mult be ſhut up cloſe, that the 
wind may not come in. And as fruit may be thus preferved, if the veſſels be 
drowned in water or other liquor; ſo there are ſome of opinion, that, if you hide 
thoſe veſſels underneath the ground, you may by this means alſo eſchew the danger 
of the alterations that are in the ait. Columella ſheweth, that 


Cerviſes being ſhut up cloſe, and ſo laid under ground, will thereby laſt the longer. 


When you have gathered your Cerviſes charily by hand, you muſt put them into 
veſſels that are well pitched, and lay alſo pitched coverings upon them, and plai- 
ſter them over with motter: then make certain ditches or trenches about two foot 
deep in ſome dry place within doors ; and in them fo place your pitchers, that the 
mouth may be downward: then throw in the earth upon them, and tread it in ſome- 
what hard, It is belt to make many trenches, that the veſſels may ſtand aſunder, 
not above one or two in a trench; for when you have uſe of them, if you would 
take up any one of the veſſels, none of the reſt mult be ſtirred; for if they be, the 
Cetviſes will ſoon putrifie. Pliay reports the like ont of Cato: that Cerviſes are 
put into earthen veſſels well pitched, the covering being plaiſtered over with mor- 
ter, and then put in certain ditches or pits about two foot deep; the place bei 
ſome what open, and the veſſels ſer with the mouth downward, And Palladins 
Writes out of thoſe two Authors, that Cerviſes muſt be gathered while they be ſome- 
what hard, and laid up even when they begin to be ripe;they muſt be put in earthen 
pitchers, ſo that the veſſels be filled up to the top, and covered over with morter, 
and laid in a ditch two foot deep, ina dry place where the Sun cometh; and the 
mouths of the veſſels mui} ſtand downward, and the earth mult be trodden in upon 
them, The ſame Author writeth that 


Pears being ſhut up in veſſels, aud ſo laid under the ground, will laſt the longer. 


You muſt take thoſe pears which are hard borh in skin, and in skin and ſubſtance: 
Theſe you muſt lay upon an heap; and when they begin ro wax ſoft, put them into 
an earthen veſſel which is well pitched, and lay a covering on it, and plaiſter ic 
over with morter, Then the veſſel muſt be buried in a (mal! ditch, in ſuch a place 
as the ſun doth daily ſhine upon. Others as ſoon as the pears are gathered, lay 
them up with their ſtalks upon them in pitcht veſſels , and cloſe up the veſſels 
with morter or elſe with pitch; and then lay them abroad upon the ground, co- 
vering them all over with ſand, Others make ſpecial choice of ſuch pears as are ve- 
ry ſound, ſomewhat hard and green; and theſe they ſhut up into a picche veſſel, 
and then cover it and ſer the mouth of it downward , and bury it in a little ditch 
in ſuch a place as the water runs round abour it continnally. In like manner allo 


Apples being ſhut up cloſe, may be hidden within the ground for their beiter preſer- 


vation, 


As Pliny ſheweth. You muſt dig a trench in the ground about two foot deep, and 
lay ſand in the bottom of it, and there put in your apples; then cover the pit firſt 
With an earthen lid, and then with earth thrown upon it. Some put their apples in 
earthen baſons, and then bury them. Others put them into a ditch that hath ſand 
a 1 the bottom of it, and cover it onely wich dry earch, The like device ic is 
whereby 


Pome- 
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Pomegranates are preſerved in ſmall Buts which have ſand in them. 


You mult fill a ſmall But up to the middle wich ſand, and then take your pomegra- 
nates , and put the ſtalk of them every one into a ſever] cane, or into the heugh 
of an Elder · tree; and let them be ſo placed aſunder in the ſand, that the ftuit may 
ſtand ſome four fingers above the ſand: but the veſſel mult be ſer within the ground 
in ſome open place. This alſo may be done within doors, in a di:ch two foot 
deep. Others fill up the But half full of water, and hang the pomegranates within 


the But, that they may not touch the watet; and ſhut up the But cloſe that no air 
may come in. Cato ſheweth how 


Filberds may be preſerved within the ground, 


You mult take them while they be new, and pur them into a pitcher, and fo lay 
them in the ground; and they will be as freſh when you take them forth, as when 
you put them in. In like manner Palladius ſheweth that 


¶ heſtnuts may be preſerved, 


if you put them in new earthen yeſſels, and bury them in ſome dry place within the 
ground. He faith alſo that 


Roſes being ſhut up, may be buried in the ground for their better preſervation, 


if they be laid up in a pot, and well cloſed, and ſo buried in ſome open place. But 
now we will ſhew 


How all things that are ſhut up, may be preſerved for many years. 


Fruits are to be laid up in vials of glaſs, as we ſhewed before: and when the pipe 
or neck of the glaſs is ſtopt cloſe up, then they are to be drowned in cifterns, and 
they will laſt good for certain whole years. Likewiſe, flowers are to be cloſed up 
in a veſle! that is ſome what long, and the neck of it muſt be ſtopt up, as we ſhewed 
before, and then they muſt be caſt into the water: for by this means they may be 
kept freſh fora long time. I have alſo put new wine into an earthen veſſel that 
hath been glazed within, and have laid it in the water with a- waight upon it to 
keep it down; anda year after, 1 found it in the ſame taſte and goodneſs, as when I 
put it into the veſſel, By the like device as this is, we may preſerve 


Things that are ſhut up, even for ever, 


if we wrap them up in ſome commixtion with other things, ſo that the air may not 
pierce them through; bur eſpecially, if the commixtion it ſelf be ſuch, as is not ſub- 
jet to putrefaction. I have made trial hereof in Amber; firſt reducing it to a con- 
venient ſoftneſs , and then wrapping up in it that which I defired to preſerve : For 
whereas the Amber may be ſeen thorow , it doth therefore repreſent unto the eye 
the perfect ſemblance of that which is within it, as if it were living, and ſo ſhewerh 
it to be ſound; and without corruption. After this manner I have lapped up Bees 
and Lyzards in Amber, which I have ſhewed ro many, and they have been per- 
ſwaded that they were the Bees and the Lyzards that Martial ſpeaks of. We ſee eye- 
ry where that the haits of beaſts, and leaves, and fruits, being lapped up in this juice, 
are kept for ever; the Amber doth eternize them, Martial ſpeaks thus of the Bee, 
A Bee doth lie hidden within the Amber, and yet ſhe ſhines'in it too; as though 
ſhe were even cloſed up within her own honey: A worthy reward ſhe hath there 
for all her labours; and, if ſne might make choice of her own death, it is likely ſhe 
would have deſired to die in Amber. And the ſame Author ſpeaks thus of the Vi- 
per, being caught as it were inthe ſame juice: The Viper comes gliding to the drop- 
ping Pine-tree, and preſently the Amber juice doth overflow her: and while ſhe 
marvails at it, how ſhe ſhould be ſo entangled with that liquur , upon the ſadden 
it cloteth udon her, and waxerh Riff with cold. Then let not Cleopatra boaft'.her 
ſelf in tier Princely Tomb, ſeeing the Viper is interred in a Nobler Tomb then ſbe. 
But if you deſire co know how to make Amber ſoft, though there be ag yy 

| whereby 
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whereby this may be effected, yet let this way alone content you, to ciſt it into hot 
boiling wax that 1s ſcummed and clarified: for, by this means it will become ſo 
ſoft and pliant, that you may eaſily faſhion it with your fingers, and make ic frama- 
ble to any uſe. Onely you mult bee ſure that ic be very new, 


CnaP. IX. 
Ho Fruits may be drenched in Honey, to make them liſt for a long time. 


He Antients finding by experience, that the ſhutting up of fruits in veſſels, and 

the drenching of thoſe veſſels in water, was a notable preſervative agaiult cor- 
ruption , did thence proceed farther, and began to drench the fruits themſelves in 
divers kinds of liqours; ſuppoſing that they might be the longer preſerved, if they 
were ſowſed in honey, wine, vineger, brine, and ſuch like, in as much as theſe li- 
quors have an eſpecial vertue againſt putrefa tion: For honey hath an excellent force 
to preſerve, not fruits onely, bur alſo even the bodies of living creatures from being 
putrefied, as we have elſe where ſhewed that Alexanders body, and the carkaſs of 
the Hippocentaur Were preſerved in honey, Meer water they did nor uſe in this 
caſe; becauſe, that being moiſt in ic ſelf, might ſeem rather to cauſe putrefaction. Bur 
of all other liquors, honey was moſt in requeſt for this purpoſe, they ſuppoſing it to 
be 2 principal preſerver againſt corruption. Columella ſaith 


That Quinces may be preſerved in honey without putrefaition ; 
We have nothing more certain by experience, faith he, then that Quinces are well 
preſerved in honey. Youmult take a new flagon that 1s very broad brimmed, and 
put your Quuinces into it, ſo that they may have ſcope within, that one may not 
bruiſe another; then when your pot is full to the neck, take ſome withy twigs, and 
plat them over the pots mouth, that they may keep down the Quinces ſome what 
cloſe, leaſt when they ſhould ſwell with liquor, they ſhould float roo high: then fill 
up your veſſel to the very brimme with excellent good liquefi d honey, ſo that the 
Quinces may be quire drowned in ir, By this means, you ſhall not onely preſerve 
the fruit very well, bur alſo you ſhall procure ſuch a well reliſhed liquor, that it will 
be good to drink of. But in any caſe take heed, that your Quinces be through ripe 
which you would thus preſerye: for if they were gathered before they were ripe, 
they will be ſo hard, that they cannot be eaten. And this is ſuch an excellent way, 
that though the worm have ſeized upon the Quinces before they were gathered, yet 
this will preſerve them from being corrupred any farther: for ſuch is the nature of 
honey, that ic will ſuppreſs any corruption, and not ſuffer it to ſpread abroad: for 
which canſe ir will preſerve the dead carkaſs of a man, for many years together, 
without putrefaction. Paladius ſaith, that Quinces muſt be gathered when they 
are ripe, and ſo put into honey, whole as they are, and thereby they will be 
long preleryed, Pliny would have them firſt to be ſmeared Over with wax, 
and then to be ſowſed in honey. Apitius faich, Quinces muſt be gathered with 
the r boughes and leaves, and they muſt be without any blemiſh, and ſo put into 
a veſſel full of honey and new wine. The Quinces that were thus dreſſed, were 
called Melimela, that is to ſay, Apples preſerved in honey: as Martial witneſſeth, 
ſaying, Quinces ſowſed in pure honey, that they have drunk themſelves full, are cal- 
led Melimela. Likewiſe Columellaſhewerh that 


Other kind of Apples may be ſo preſerved, 


Not onely the Melimela , but alſo the Pome-paradiſe , and the Seſtian Apples, and 
other ſuch dainties may be preſerved in honey: bur becauſe they are made ſweeter 
by the honey, and ſo loſe their own proper reliſh which their nature and kind doth 
afford, therefore he was wont to preſerve them by another kind of praiſe. Palla- 
dius ſaith, That 


Pears may bs preſerved in Honey, hs 
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if hey be ſo laid up chetein, that one of them may not touch another. So Africas 
nuu reporter, Thar | 


Figgs may be long preſerved in Honey, 


if they be ſo diſpoſed and placed in it, that they neither conch each other, nor yet 
the veſſel wherein they be put; and when you have ſo placed them, you muſt make 
fait the lid of the veſſel upon them, and there let them lie without croubling them. 
And Palladixs reports the ſame : Green Figs, ſaich he, may be preſerved in Honey, 
if you place them ſo that they may not touch each ether. Florentine allo ſheweth, 
1hat | 

Cherries may be preſerved in Honey, 


if you put them into a veſſel that is ſtrawed in the bottom wich Savory, and fo caſt 
ſome honey upon them; but your honey muſt be ſomewhat ſharpe. So likewiſe 


Medlars may be preſerved in Honey, 


to laſt a great while withont rotting, as Palladius ſheweth : but then they muſt be 
gathered before they be chroughly ripe, Martial ſheweth alſo, That 


Nuts may be preſerved in Honey, 


to be green all the year long; and he ſpeaks it of his own trial and experience, You 
mult take green Nuts, and pluck them out of their ſhells, and ſo let them be ſowſed 
in honey : and the honey wherein they are ſowſed, will become very medicinable, 
inſomuch that if you make a potion of it, it will be very helpful to cure the Arte- 
ties, and the Jaws, Palladius ſairh, That 


Peaches may be preſerved in Honey, 


it you take ont the ſtone before you ſowſe them; and beſides chat they will laſt long; 
this will alſo make them to be very well reliſned. He ſaith alſo that they may be 
well preſcrved in the liquor Oxymel. To be; brief, Columells ſaith plainly that 
there is no kind of fruit but may be well preſerved in honey. But he preſcribes ic 
for a general rule in this caſe, that every kind of fruit ſhould be preſerved in ſeveral 
by it ſelf: for if you lay up divers kinds of fruits together; one of them will corrupt 
and marre the other, Soalſo 


Grapes may be preſerned in Honey, 


and they will laſt long without any blemiſh in them, if they be ſo preſerved, as Di- 
dimus Wiiteth, But we will ew now, 


What kinds of fruits are beſt preſerved in Honey, 


For, I have endeavoured my ſelf in this Praiſe, how to keep fruits wichont putre- 
faction, and for this cauſe, I laid up all kinds of fruits in veſſels of glaſs filled with 
honey, that ſo I might prove, which might be preſerved longeſt : and I found grear 
difference among them, ſome kinds laſting long and ſome bur a little while, For, 
the fruits that were by their own kind, full of moiſture , did attain the honey; fo 
that the honey being it ſelf attainted, was not poſſibly able to preſerve the fruit 
from putrefaction. Grapes, Figes, and Peaches are ſoon putiified by reaſon of their 
moiſtneſs; Quinces, Apples, and Pears do laſt longer uncorrupted ; but Nuts will 
will laſt green and ſound a whole year together. 
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How fruits may be long preſerved in ordinary wine, or ſodden wine, or new wine, or elſe in 
wine-lees, 


He Ancients likewiſe perceiving , that wine would keep all things, and that 

orapes-(iones light ing into the wine as it was bartelled up, did continue whole 
in the barrels for the ſpace of a whole year; thence they gathered, that thoſe fruits 
which were laid up in wine, would be well preſerved from putrefaction. Neither 
did they {tay there, but alſo proceeded to ule ſodden wine, new wine, vinegar, and 
wine-lees, for that purpoſe, becauſe all theſe have a ſmatch of the ſubſtance of wine 
ic ſelf. But we confidering that there may be 2 very pure and durable liquour ex- 
tracted out of the ſubltance of wine (for wine, as it is of it ſelf , will ſooner be cor- 
rupted) have therefore uſed the help of that extraction, hereby to preſerve things 
ſound and good time out of mind. But to return to them, and ſer down their ex- 
amples, Palladius ſheweth, That 


Quinces may be preſer ved in wine. 


For, if we lay them up iv veſſels filled with very good wine, half wich ordinary wine, 
and half wich new wine, we ſhall by this means preſerve Quinces a great while. 
Others ſowſe them in barrels of mew wine onely, and ſo cloſe them up; whereby 
they canſe the wine to yield a very fragrant ſmell, So Democritu makes choice of 
the faireſt and ſoundeſt quinces , and putteth them into barrels of new wine, and 
thereby doth preſerye his quinces and better his wine, So 


Apples may be preſerved floating in wine, 
as the ſame Author ſheweth. You mult put ſome few apples into 2 barrel of wine 
that they may float up and down, and ſo ſhall yon alſo better the wine. Democri- 
tus would have them to be put into earthen pots; but Apaleius would have them 
put into barrels, and ſo cloſed up; and thus, ſaith he, ſhall you procure an admirable 
ſweetneſs and pleeſantneſs in the wine, Others would have them put into a new 
pot, and the pot to be drenched into a barrel of wine, ſo that they may there ſwim, 
and then the barrel to be made up cloſe ; for this will be beſt both for the wine and 
alſo for the apples. Likewiſe 


Figgs may be long preſerved in wine 


as African ſheweth. You muſt make a new earchen pot, not altogether round, 
but rather ſome what ſquare having a good ſound bottom; then you mult gacker your 
figs with their ſprigs and ſtalkes, and that before they be through ripe ; then put 
them freſh into your veſſel, and place them ſo that they may lie from each other 
2 pretty diſtance; and ſo put them in a barrel full of wine, and there let them ſwim; 
but the barrel muſt be very well cloſed up, that the air get not in: and until the wine 
change and become ſowriſh, the figs will never change, but continue in the ſame 
eftate as when they were put in. Palladius doth report the very ſame experiment 
out of the very ſame Author. Beritius ſheweth, That 


2 Aulberries may be preſerved in wine: 
But ir muſt be ſuch wine as is made of Mulberries; and the veſſells wherein they are 
pur, mult be made up very cloſe, Likewiſe Pamphilius ſheweth, That 


Damoſins may be preſerved in wine, 


if they be put into Hogfheads either of ſweet wine, or elſe new wine, thete to ſwim 


ub agy down , and the Hogſheads well covered. Palladius alfo teacheth, That the 
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Ziziphum may be preſerved in wine. 
lo that it ſhall not have any ſcrewls or wrinkles: for, if it be freſh gathered, and ſup- 


pled with drops of new wine, it will continue plumpe and full withont any wrin- 
kles. Didymus ſheweth 


How Grapes may be preſerved in wine, 


You muſt take a barrel that is half full of new wine, and therein hang up your 
grapes in ſuch ſort, as the cluſters may not touch each other, nor any of them touch 
the wine: for by this means they will continue as ſound as they were upon the 
Vine. Some do preſerve them in wine that is alayed with water, Grapes thus 
preſerved in wine, have been in great requeſt among the Ancients. Athenaus makes 
mention of them out of Eubulus in Apglutinats : you mult, ſaith he, miniſter unto 
him good Rore of grapes preſerved in wine: And Pherecrates, among other things 

that are to be eaten, makes mention of grapes that were taken out of wine, Cate 
ſheweth, That 


Pears may be long preſerved in ſodden wine, 


eſpecially the Tarentine-pears, and the Mult-pears, and the Gonrd-pears. Varro 
ſaith, That the pears called Anciana, and Sementina aie to be preſerved in ſodden 
wine. Pliny ſaith, That the Tarentine-pears, and the Anciana are ſo preſerved. 
Palladius ſaith, That they may be preſerved either in ſodden wine or elſe in new wine; 
bur, ſaich he, Ihe veſſels which they are put into, muſt be filled up with that liquor 
wherein they are to be preſerved; which very ſame precept he learned out of Demo- 
critus. Columella ſheweth how to make this kind of ſodden wine of that ſweet wine 
which is called Muſtum. Palladius ſheweth alſo, how that kind of 


Peaches, which hath the hardeſt ſtone, may be preſerved long in ſadden wine, 


You mult fill up the Nayel of the Peach (or that place wherein the ſtalk was faſtned) 
with a drop or two of ſcalding pitch, ſo that the wine may not get into the peach by 
that piſſage; and then ſhur up the veſlel very cloſe, that the air may not get in. 
Columella {aichy That 


Cerviſes may be long preſerved in new wine, 


if yon plat ſome dry fennel above them, to keep them under, that till che liquor 
may overflow them: but the coverings or lids of the vefſels muſt be well pitched, 
and plaiſtered over with morter , that the air may have no acceſs unto them. Pliny 
ſaich, That Cerviſes ate to be preſerved in ſodden wine, by the judgement of Cato. 
Palladius allo faich, That Cerviſes may be preſerved long in ſodden wine. Columella 
(hewerh 


That Grapes may be preſerved in new wine, 
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Damoſins may be long kept in new Wine, 


About harveſt time, you muſt gather Damoſins not being throughly rĩpe, nor yet too 
green, (but they mult be wilde Damolins, ſuch as are in colour like to the Onix- 
ſtone) and you mult dry them in ſome [ſhadowy place, the third day after they were 
gathered: then you muſt mingle vineger with new Wine, or elſe wich ſodden 
wine, in equal portions, and ſo put your Damoſins into it. But they will be pre- 
ſerved the better, if you make your medley of à certain quantity of vineger, blen- 
ded with twice ſo much water. Or elſe you may take the purple · coloured Damo- 
fins, and lay them up in an earthen veſſel well pitched, and then fill ic eicher wich 
new, or elſe with ſodden wine, ſo that the whole fruit may lie under the liquor; 
= then lay the covering upon the veſſel, and plaiſter it up. We may alſo pre- 
erve 


Cucumbers in the Lees of Wine, 


as the Quintiles are of opinion, You mult, ſay they, put your Cucumbers into the 
Lees of White-wine, before it be ſowre, and ſee that your veſſel be top-full; for 
by this means your Cucumbers will laſt freſh and good a great while. Didymas 
writes, that 

Olives and Grapes may be kept together. 


You muſt take Grapes while they be freſh, and new, and whole, and lay them up 
in a veſſel among Olives, ſo placed, that every Olive may ſtand berwixt two 
Grapes, and ſo every Grape betwixt two Olives; and thus, the veſſel being 
well cloſed up, they will preſerve each other. Columella ſaith, that 


Corneile, or Hamberry may be hept in Lees ; 


and if it be well preſerved ſo, ic will ſerve to be uſed inthe Read of Olives; Ovid 
declares this in the eighth book of his Metamorphoſis. Columella ſhews that 


Grapes may be preſerved freſh and green in the Lees of wine, 


You muſt gather your grapes when they are of a reaſonable ripeneſs, and then lay 
them upon certain hurdles, ſo that one cluſter may not touch the other: then bring 
them within doors, and tuck away the dry, and withered, and rotten grapes with 
a pair of tuckers: and when they have lyen a while cooling out of the Sun, take three 
or four cluſters according as the bigneſs of your pot is, and pur them into ic amongſt 
the Lees; and let the lid be made up faſt with pitch, that the liquor may not 
break forth. Then you mult take a great many of Vine-(talks, and ſqueeze or preſs 
them well, with their grapes upon them: then lay the ſtalks and hasks in the bot- 
tom of a barrel, and therein place your pots that you have filled with Lees and 
Grapes, and let their months ſtand downward, and let them ſtand in diſtance each 
from other, ſo that you may ram in good ſtore of Grape-kernels betwixt them: 
and when you have filled the room with Grape: ſtones Ruff in hard about the pots; 
you muſt make a ſecond room like the firſt, and fill ic up in the ſame manner: like- 
wile you mult make a third room and ſo forward, till the barrel be thoroughly fil - 
led even to the very brim, wich pots, and Grape-ſtones. crammed in faſt and thick 
about them; then ſtraightway cover the barrel and make ic up cloſe, and lay aſhes 
npon it. But you mult look to it, when yon take forth any of the pots, that you 
take out a whole row together: for the Grape · ſtones being ſtamped in thick toge- 
ther muſt not be ſtirred; if they be, they will become fowriſh. very ſoon, and ſo 
they will marre the grapes. The Quinciles ſay, that 


Cucumbers may be preſerved in vineger; - | 
and that very freſh and in their natural ſtrength, if you hang them up in a veſſel 
that hath ſome viveger in ic, that they may not touch the vineger, and then cloſe up 
the veſſel faſt, that the ait may not paſs into it; for by this means you may have 
green and new Cucumbers in the Winter · time, So all other fruits may be preſer- 
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ved in vineger: but becauſe vineger doth mar the taſte of them, therefore we will 
not peak ot ſuch preſeryings, But hereby we have learned to preſerve, time our 
of mind, N 

OY All things with diſtilled wine: 

for wine is of it ſelf ſubject to putrefaction many wayes : but when it is often di- 
(tilled, that the quinteſſence be extracted from it, this exttaction is free from all 
pturefaaion whatſoever : wherefore all things that are drenched in this kind of li- 
quor, if the veſſel be carefully cloſed np, muſt needs laſt unputrified even for 2 
whole age, nay for all etetnity. At Rome, I law a fiſh that was drenched in the 
water that had been diſtilled out of the Vine, and ſhe was preſerved five and 
twenty years, 28 freſh as while ſhe was alive: and at Florence, I ſaw the like of 
fourty years continuance: the veſle] was made of glaſs, and made np with the ſeal 
of Herme. And I make no queſt ion, bur that all things that are ſowced in this 
kind of liquor, ill laſt ſound and good for many ages. How many ſorts of things 

I have pretetved by this one means, it were too long here to rehearſe. 


Cnap, XI, 
That fruits may be very well preſerved in ſalt-waters. 


| * hom} wine, ſalt · water is of ſpecial uſe for preſerving from pntrefaQion - 
tor ſuch things 2s Have been drenched therein, have laſted long very ſound 
and good. The Ancients ſaw that whatſoever was preſerved in ſalt, was kept 
thereby from puttifying: wherefore, that they might preſerve fruits from corruptĩ- 
on, they have uſed to drench them in ſalt- waters. Homer calls ſalt 2 divine thing, 
becauſe it hath a ſpecial vertue againſt putrefactiop, and by it, bodies are preſerved 
co alt eternity. Plato calls it the friend of God, becauſe no ſacrifices were welcome 
to him, without falr, Plutarł ſaith that the Antients were wont to call ir a divine 
influence, becauſe the bodies of creatures that were ſeaſoned with ſalt from above, 
were thereby acquitted from corruption, Salt binds, and dries, and knits together, 
and dorh prĩviledee bodies from putrefaction, that in their own nature muſt needs 
putrifie: as the Agy pt ians cuſtome manifeſtly ſheweth, who were wont to ſeaſon 
heir dead bodies with ſalt, as Herodotus writeth. But let us come to examples, Be- 
yitius ſaith, thit | on h 


# ” $ 


| Damoſius may be preſerved in ſalt-waters- | 

They malt He fteſhgathtret} ind then drenched cirtier in brine, or elſe in ſea- 
water ſcalding Hot, and then taken forth; ind dried ither in the Sen, ort elſe in a 
warm Oven.” Columella would have chem drenched in bew wine, ſodtlen wine, and 
vineger; but he gives a ſpecial charge allo to caſt ſome ſalt anon them, leſt che 
Worm 
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worm or any other hurtſul vetmine do grow in them. Pala lia likewiſe ſhe weth, 
that 


Pears will laft long in ſalt · water: 


ficſt the water is to be boiled, and when it besius to riſe in ſurges, you muſt skim 
it; andafcer ic is cold, put ioto it your Pears which you would preſerve: then af- 
rera while take them forth and put them up in a pitcher, and fo make up the mouth 
of it cloſe, and by this means they will be well preſerved. Others let them lie one 
whole day and night in cold falr-water, and afterward ſteep them two dayes in 
freſh- water, and chen drench them in new wine or ia ſodden wine, or in ſweet 
wine to be preſerved. Others put them in a new earthen pitcher, filled with new 
wine, having a little ſalt in it, and ſo cover the veſſel cloſe ro preferve chem, 
Like wiſe c 
CMedlars may be preſerved in ſalt · water: 


They mult be gathered when they are but half cipe, with their ſtalks upon them, and 
ſteeped in ſalt· water for five dayes, and afcerward more ſalt- water poured in upon 
them, that they may ſwim in it. Didymus ſheweth alſo, that 


Hrapes may be preſerved long in ſalt- water. 

You muſt take ſome ſea · water, and make it hot; or, if you cannot come ae that, take 
ſome brine, and put wine amongſt it, and therein drench your cluſters of grapes, 
and then lay chem amoneſt Barley ſtraw. Some do boil the aſhes of a Fig-cree, or 
of a Vine, in water, and drench their cluſters therein; and then take them out to 
be cooled, and ſo lay them in Barley ſtraw. The grape will lat a whole year toge- 
ther, if you gather them before they be thorough ripe, and drench them in hot wa- 
ter that hath Allome boiled in it, and then draw them forth again, The Antients 
were wont 


To put ſalt to Wine, to make it laſt the longer, 


as Columella ſheweth, They took new wine, and boiled it till the third part was 
waſted away z then they put it into veſſels, there to preſerve ir for their uſe the year 
following: they put a pinte and a half of this liquor thus boiled, into nine galions 
of new wine unboiled ; and after two dayes, when theſe liquors are incorporated 
together, they wax hot, and begin to ſpurge ; then they caſt into them half an ounce 


of ſalt beaten ſmall, and that made the wine laſt till the next year. Theepbraſtas and 
Pliny write, that 


The fruits of thoſe Palm treet which grow in ſalt places, are fitteſt to be preſerved 3 
as thoſe which grow in Judza, and Cyrenian Africk, becauſe thoſe Countries eſpeci- 
ally do afford ſalt and andy grounds: for ſalt is a great nouriſher of cheſe kinds of 
fruits, and they are preſeryed long, even by their own ſaltneſſe; ſo that the ſalter 


the places are where they grow, the better will the fruit be preſerved. So likewiſe 
that kind of Pulſe which is called 


Cicer, is preſerved by its own ſaltneſs, 
without any other dreſſing; for the nature thereof is, to have a ſaltiſh juice wich- 
in it; whereby it cometh to paſs that whereas all other Pulſe are ſubject co coxrup- 
tion, and have ſome vermine or other breeding in them, onely this kind doth not 
engender any at all, becauſe of the bitter and ſharp ſaltiſh juice that is in it, as 
Theopbraſtus writeth. Didymus likewiſe writeth, that 


Beans will laſt long in ſalt · water: 


for, if they be ſowced in ſea - water, they will continue long without any blemiſh. 
Pliny alſo ſheweth, that 


Garlick may be preſerved in ſalt· water; 


for 
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for if yon would have Garlick or Onions to laſt long, you muſt dip the heads there - 
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of in warm ſalt- water; ſo will they be of longer continnance, and of a better 
talte, So 


Cucumbers are preſerved in brine, 


as the Quintiles afficm ; for if you preſerve either Gourds or Cucumbers in brine, 
they will laſt long, So 


Apples and Myrtles may be preſerved, 


by lapping them up in Sea · weed one by one, ſo that they may be covered all over 
With it, and not touch one another, as Apa leius ſheweth. If you have no Sea - weed, 
then you muſt lay them up cloſe in Coffers. Ariſtotle is of opinion, that the fruits 
of the Myrtle- tree need not to be lapped up in Sea · weed, thereby to keep them 
from falling off from che Tree, becauſe they will ſtick on of themſelves till they be 
thoroughly ripe ; but the blaces of them are preſerved by wrapping Sea · weed a- 
bout them : and the vapour of the Sea · weed thus wrapped about the blades, will 
keep the juice of the fruit from being changed to any further maturity, and cauſe 
ic to continue long at one ſtay; and this is by reaſon: of the ſaltneſs of the Sea- 
weed, whereby it doth intercept and dry np that moiſture which ſhould be derived 
into che fruit, to ripen it. We may learn allo to preſerve 


Olives in brine, to have them good a year after. 

Marcus Catoſatth, that thoſe kinds of Olives which are called Orchites, may be 
well preſerved, if they be laid up in brine while they are green; or elſe, if they be 
powned with Miſtick. Columella ſaith, that the Olives which are called Oichites, 
and thoſe which are called Panſiæ, and the little round Olive called Radiolus, are 
to be knocked and beaten, and ſo caſt into brine, and then to be taken out of the 
brine and ſqueezed, and fo caſt into a veſſel together wich the blanched ſeeds of 
Maſtick and Fennel; then take a good quantity of new wine, and half ſo much 
ſtrong brine. or pickle, and put it into the veſſel, and ſo the fruit will be preſerved. 
Or elle, you may caſt your Olives whole into a veſſel, and put in ſtrong brine a- 
mongſt them till che veſſel be brim-full, and ſo take them out for your uſes when oc- 
cafion ſerverh, There are a certain kind of black Olives, called alſo Otchites, which 
Cato ſaith, ate thus to be preſerved. When they be dry, caſt them into ſalt, and there 
let them lie for the ſpace of two dayes; afterward take chem forth and ſhake off 
the ſalt, and ſet them in the Sun two dayes together, and ſo they will be preſerved, 
CHMarcu Varro repotts the very ſame experiment out of Cato. Columella ſaith ; while 
Olives be yet black and unripe, yon malt tuck them off the Tree with your hand 
in a fair Sun ſhining day; and cull out the ſound ones from choſe that have any ble- 
mith ; and into every peck and and an half of Olives, put a quart and ſome what 
more of whole ſalt; then put them into wicker baskets, and there let them lie in 
ſalt thirty dayes together, that the Lees or dregs may be ſtill dropping forth: afrer- 
ward put them into ſome trey or ſuch like veſſel that you may wipe away the ſalt 
with a ſpunge; and when you have done ſo, barrel them up into a Hogs-head full of 
new Wine or elſe of ſodden wine, and by this means they will be lon gpreſerved. 
Didymus teacheth to make condite er preſerved Olives on this manner. When O- 
lives are almoſt ripe, you muſt gather them with their ſtalks and all: then waſh or 
ſteep them a whole day in cold water, and aftet ward lay them a drying upon wicker 
Lattiſes, handling them very gently; then put them in the bottom of a veſſel, and 
caſt good ſtore of ſalt amongſt them: and into five pecks of Olives, you mult put 
in four gallons and two quatts of brine, and two pints ard a half of vineger : And 
when you have filled up the veſſel, ſhake them together, that the liquor may ſwim 
on the pot. Colume lla, Palladius and divers others do caſt the Olives into Sea-water, 
and there ſteep them ſeven dayes together, and when they have taken them forth, 
they condite chem with brine, and ſo put them up into ſome other veſſel. 


CHAP, 
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| Cuae, XII. __ 
That things may be ſpecially well preſerved in Oyl and Lees of Oyl. 


NY, and eſpecially Lees of Oyl, do excellently conſerve things, defending them 

both from the injuries of the Air and of Animals. Cato doth in ſhort enume- 

rate the faculties of Lees of Oyl , be ſubacts the Barn-flotes with Lees of Oyl, that 
Mice may not eat his Corn. That alſo ba 


He may preſerve bis Grain in his Garner, 


he dawbes the Payement and Walls thereof with clay, confeRed with Lees of Oyl. 


That alſo | 
Moths may not eat his clothes, 


he be ſprinkles them with Lees of Oyl : as alſochar 
8 Seed, Corn, lying in the fields may be kept from erof.on by Animals, 


if ir be ſteeped in Oyl lees, as allo Wherſtones, Shoes, Brazen-veſſels from ruſt, all 
Woodden- houſnold - ſtuff, Potters · veſſels and the like, The ſame Cato alſo faich, 


That Myrtle branches may be pre ſerned with their Berries on, in Lees of Ol. 


Bind theſe or any of the like Nature into bundles, put them into a veſſel of Oyl-lees, 
ſo that the Oyl cover them, then cover the veſſel, Didymus ſaith, 


That roſes may be lebt in Oyl. les 
freſh and vigorous, if they be covered over with this liquor. 
If you would preſerve Figtree · branches with their fruits in Oyl-lees, © 


bundle them up with their leaves and all, and put them in a veſſel of Oyl-lees, #s 
we ſaid of Myrtle; but if yon would keep dry Figs from corruption, lay them up its 
2 Potters veſſel wet with Lees of Oyl decocted. 


Olives may be preſerved in Ol, 


for when they have loſt their colour they may be gathered with theit ſtalks preſer= 
ved in Oyl, and a year after they will repreſent their green colour; and if you be- 
ſprinkle chem with common ſalt they will paſs for new ones, | 
e590! ; A | CHA p. XIII. 5 | Wn 3 | 
How Apples may belong conſerved in Samduſt with leafs and Chaſf or ran. 
T He Ancients haye invented many Trees, whoſe fruits may be long reſerved in 
1 theic own far daft becauſe of ice dryneſs. Now. every fruit is beſt kept in its 
own leaves duſt, and the like, as we have aid of Olives which are belt kept in Ol 
Grapes in wine, &c. _ , 1 
LEED EO. —ra5r 
$ Palladius aſſerts, who ayers that many hive experienced ĩt, in the like manner; 
Qalutes may be long kept in duſt, 
becanſe as Democritm avers the dryneſs of the duſt pteſetves them from pixſefa tion, 
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The fruits of the Fir- tree may be long kept in duſt. 
Many diffuſe the ſaw - duſt of the Poplar, or Fir. tree, among their fruits for their 


— \ Apaleins fairh;You may lay them involved in fine Tow into a vimine- 
ous n ind they will keep. 


| Pome gramates may be kept from orefattions in Oak; duſt. 
Columelld wolle have che daft firſt ſteeped in vinegat, and then they laid in ĩt. Ma 
go would have us firſt ſtrew a new wg veſfel with the duſt, then lay in che 
ples, then ſirew another layer of duſt, and another of apples, till the veſſel be fall, 
which we mult ſhut and du wb cloſe up. Beritius would have the duſt firſt Infuſed i in 


vinegar. 


Grapes may be bept in duſt. 


Some keep green Grapes in dry poplar, , or firre-duſt, Didjm would have them 
repoſed in boxes overlaid wi pitch , in the dry duſt of the pitch or black 
poplar· tree. ſome preſerye fruits in chaff, which by its innate frigidity, either 
keeps the froſty riger unmelted, or by its genuine dryneſs keeps all chings from pu- 
t 1 175 or by being void of all qualities keeps fruits in their proper quality. And 


' Orengts may br kept in haf 
As ud Awers, or in mall ſtraw. Atiq the ſame faith, That 


; _ Duinees may be preſerved in Choſe 


As alſo in ſmall raw , as Pliny arreſts who aſſerts alſo, That 
Apples may be ler in Chaff, 

or or firaw, they, being laid upon and in ir, Palladius ſaith, That 

LIvO Io Pears will keep long in Chaſf, and Medlars alſo, 


1 der Be gathered or i leit day, halfrovered wich chaff, and pot agdin conched 
Palladius ſaich, Thar 


Pomegranates may be kept i in Chef, 
if 5 bees moved, or Woher. after their repoſure. 


0-107 U hz _ Grapes may. be kept i in Cha. 
The cluſters ſhould be Eat, laid along the pavement, ſo that they touch not 
each other, with lupin-ſtraw under them if poſſible, for it is dryer and hardeſt, and 
an enemy to Mice, but if not then Bean-ſtraw,, or ſuch __ but if none of theſe, 
then dry bay gt f l. Falladius faith, That 8 


NR; Nuts will keep in firaw, 
74vpor be ea Ie 5 Hoe r them with chaff and Rrawz and you 
Eck i.. Setion 2vzFss : hat 5 * I ue 


| Onyons may be kent bos pr neee in ne ſtraw: © 
Firſt put them into hot - water, dry them in the Sun, chat done, iy them * n 


ſtrayr duale touch votlench beher. Palladion faith, The R e ih TA 
Cheſuuts way be preſerved... 

nebenan, er nkgenenn lets: Ane ond 2 2 need 
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Democritu would have them involved in leaves; and. dawhed up with clay; 7.4. 
diu ſaich, Apples may be kept from putrerude i in fe leaves, who alſo ayers, 


That Orenges may be preſerved, | 
in their om leaves 5 if they be laid ſeverally. He alſo ain! 


in That Apples way be kept long in met-laaves, Py e 
And Apaltim fuith, Their colour, odour, and grace; will be hereby. keel, 
and hit beſt if they be layed in freſh, not falling leaves: As alſo 


? YT: 1 


That dur. maybe kept will in walkedt-leaver, 
Democritus ſaith, The leaves muſt be my , and the pears will be green at a years end, 
Pliny ſaith, 

Figs may be kept inthe hiv of Vervine without putretude. 


Paladins would have them put in an Oven, and whil't hot impoſed in theic own 
leaves and reconded in/a pot. Columelle would have dry Fm caſt into a picched 
veſſel with dry hay init and upon them, We may alſo | 


Preſerve (Cherries i in the leaves of Winter- ſavory, 


if we ficſt caſt the leaves, then the Cherries into a veſſel] , and ſo by courſe, or if we 
after che ſame manner lay Cherries in Reeds-leaves 2 thus alſo - 


May ]wujubees be kept in their own leaves, 
or elſe they may be cut of with their boughs and ſuſpended, Thus alſo 


May the Myrtle aud its Berries be preſerved, 
either in a cloſe veflel, or in Lees of Ol. Thus alſo may 


Onince-pears be long kept in their own leaves, and Nuts in their leaves, but the leaves wht 
be dry, Wheat may be kept in herbs, 

Tarentinus would have ic impoſed upon dry Wormwood and Semper-vive ; but dry 

Quince leaves and ſmall Fro gona better, which muſt be layed in layets amo the 

Grain, It is beſt to cover the flore with Coniza, add after ten meaſures of Grain, ' 

to lay another layer of Coniza till all be depoſed , for thus the whole will not be 

onely free from putretude for many years, but keep its due weight, 
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Barley may be kept ſafe in dry Baj-leaves, 
Dry Graſs wich Mint mixed with Bran, preſerve Barley * well, Some bra! 
. and ſalt together, and make them into dry Maſſes for the: preſervation of 
ey. 
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How fruits may be mixed with many things for their better preſervation. 
Nd now that we may not farther protract our ſpeech, we ſhall from ancient 


A Examples ſhe how fruits by immerſion into ſeveral things, may be long kept 
from putretude: and firſt 


|  Orenges in Batley putrefie not, 
= if you lay them on hot Barley-bread, they putrefie quickly. Palladius faich, 


That Qginces laid in Millet-ſeed, endure long, 


for he thinks that Millet · ſeed corrupts not in many years, and ſo what is repo- 

ſedi 3 ic cannot ſpeedily putrefie. Demiscritas ſaith, Barley is better, being dty; 

but always provided that they be not laid near tender and fugacious * 
X 2 


— 
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fot they will vitiate them by cheir acid ſapour, and putreſie grapes if they be neat 
them. 2415180 2321 5 
Apples may be alſo kept in the ſame ſeed, 


As Pliny is of mind. Bur Apulcixe ſaith a beap of Barley is better. But yon muſt 
always mind to repoſe each kind in its proper continent and place, becauſe if di- 
vers kinds be occluded together; they vitiateè ſooner: whetefore the wine that 1s ex- 
preſſed out of ſeveral kinds of grapes, is not ſo fum is the ſimple and ſincere. 


F, 


Pears will keep amongſt corn, 
For as Palladius ſaith, The Siccity thereof is notably preſervative. 


Muſhrooms may be kept in Millet-ſeed. 
The Veſuvians alſo keep them in dry ſand, till new ones come. 


„Piomegranates may be kept lay in Wheat, 


if they be firſt dipped into lot waters, then reconded in Wheat, till they become 
rugous. Varro and Cate would have them put in 2 heap of ſand for preſervation, 
Dydimu ſaich, | A 

| | That Grapes may be kept well and long, 


if they be ſuſpended in a Gatner , fortbe duſt that riſes up of the corn when moved, 
cauſes long duration in grapes. 


How Corn may be long preſerved, 


T arentinus ſaĩth, The afhes of Oaks; others dry Beaſts dung, firewed on corn pre- 
ſerve it; but ſmall ſand ſubaRed with Lees of Oyl is better, for this cortupts all ver- 
mine and keeps the corn more denſe and ſolid. Perfrigerated Argil is belt of all, for 
it will keep corn thirty or forty years from corruption, you may let it through a 
ſtrait ſeive when you ule ir. 
E oder | Pulſe will keep long, 

if they be ſprinkled with vinegar mixed wich the juice of Later, 


| | CHAP, XV, a 
How other things may be preſerved from putreſaction. 


W E ſhall here tecite what other: chingt, though vile, may be preſerved, and ſo 


make way for further inquiſitions. 


Quick ſilver will preſerve all things from putretude. 
As fruits and the like, for we have often put fruits into a fit veſſel, and ciſt quick- 
ſilver upon them, and ſo preſerved them long and well. 


: | Y 'F leſh hanged on 4 Braſen-nail will keep long, 
For Braſs is ſo ſtyptical and exiccative, that che fleſh it paſſes thorow putreſies 
How a dead Carcaſe may be preſerved. 


Firſt ler the fide of the Body be opened, and the Carcaſe exenterated; let the Skull 
be opened and the brains taken out, ler the papills be ſubſtradted, as alſo the prvi- 
ties with the pith of the Back · bone, then hang up the Body by the feet for three or 
four hours, then waſh ir with a ſpung dipped in vinegar and 4qz« vite , they let it 
dry, which: dove, firew it with unquenched Lime, Alome and Salt ; ler it hang 
fo two days in the ſmoak of Myrrhe, Bay, Roſemary , and Cypreſs in # dry 
and open place. Then make a mixture of unquenched Lime five pound, 1 
evi | lome 
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Alome one pound, good Salt two pound, of Aloes and Myrrhe half a pound, of 
Aloes -· wood half a pound, of the Oyl of Spicknard three onces , of the powder of 
Roſemary- flowers five, of burnt Green - braſs and Calcanthum two, of the beſt The- 

riack four, of the duſt of Cypreſs half a pound, of dryed Saffron one once, of the 

ſeeds of Coloquintida three and a half, of Antimony beacep to powder one and 

ay half, of the aſhes of Wine-lees five and a half, of Musk half a dragm, of Amber 

two. Let all be diligently brayed and mixed together, and ſtrewed upon the Body 

which mult be for three days together ſtrongly rubbed , in an open and dry place, 

This alſo we admoniſh, that in fat Bodies the fat of the Abdomen, Buttocks, Hips, 

Muſcles of the Leggs, thighs; and all other places mult be firſt abſtracte. 


| Things may be alſo preſerved by Balſom, 
But ſeeing we cam compaſs no true Bilſom; or if there be any, it is exceeding dear 
we are glad to make artificial Balſoms, as we ſhall ſhew in dqueplace, 


CAP. XVI. | 
How divers ſorts of Bread may be made. 


WWE hare ſpoken of preſerving fruits and other things: It remains to ſhem how 

we may ule thoſe we have kept, Amongli the reſt, we ſhall teach you con- 
cerning thoſe things that are moſt neceſſary for dayly ule, as for many kinds of 
Bread, Wine, Vinegar, and Oyls ; that not onely the Houſholder may pro: ide 
for his family with ſmall coſt : but when proviſion is dear, he may provide for t:im- 


ſelf with ſmall pains in Mountains and Deſarts, of all thoſ: things almoſt we have 


ſpoken of. But we will begin wich Bread, and ſee what our fore-tarhers uſed in 
caſe of neceſſity. I ſhall ler paſs choſe common things, as Spilt, and Bean- corn, 
Amel - corn, Typh-whear, Panick, Seſamum ; being all well known, But firſt 


To make Bread of Wall-nuts, 


Dioſcorides ſaith there is a kind of Thiſtle commonly found in the waters, that one- 
ly in Rivers brings forth a certain feed as big as a Cheſ{-vur, with three points, mem- 
branous, full of white pich , that taſtes like Che- nuts; they call them water cheſ- 
nuts vulearly , and the Inhabitants uſe them in meats, as they do Cheſ- nuts. Pil- 
grims make Chapelets of them. The Thraciays that dwell by the River Strimon, 
fat their horſes wich this Thiſtle when ic is green, and of the {ame ſeed they make 
Bread to eat. Moreover, in places where they grow amoneſt us, the Inhabitants 
when proviſion is dear make Bread of them; as at Ferrara they do of Cheſ-uurs, 
and the Brutii roſt them in the embers and eat them for juncates. Almoſt in the ſame 


To make Bread of the Lote tree. 


Theophraſims teacheth it. The Lote-tree grows in plain ground, where the Coun- 
tries are overflowed with water. The ftuit is like a Bean naturally, bur leſs and 
more ſlender. That which grows on the head comes forth promiſcuouſly, as Beans 
do many and very thick together: When the Sun ſers, it cloſeth, and opens when he 
riſech , arid ſprings up above the water, The head is as gteat as a Poppy-head, 
where it grows in Ewphrates. The Egyptians lay thoſe heads on heaps to putrefie; 
and when the ſhells are putrefied, they waſh them in a River , and part the fruit 
from chem, and dry it, and break it and make bread of it, and eit it. Pliny, There 
is alſo bread made of the ſeed of it, like ro Miller feed, in Egypt by the Shepherds, 
and rhey knead it with water eſpecially, or with milk. They ſay that nothing is 
more wholeſom then that bread, or lighter whilR ic is hot, but cold it is harder to 
digeſt and becomes heavy. It 1s Certain, that thoſe who live upon that are never 
tronbled with Dyſenteries, Tenaſmus, or any diſeaſes of the belly. Andthereforeic 
is one of their remedies. For it was of old a cuſtom; 
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To make bread of Dates, 


which Plim writes of, Dates that are very dry of Thebes and Arabia, that are ſlen- 
der and yery lean, with a continual vapour they are terriſied, and are covered ra- 
ther with a Shel then à Skin, In Ethiopia it is crumbled (fo great is the draught) 
and like meal it is made into bread. 5 


Bread of the Mulberry- fi gtree. 


In Caria and Rhodes there is a great Fig of Egypt, or increaſe of the Sycamore-tree, 
and in the neighbouring places where there is little wheat , the people for want of 
corn uſe ir for bread, and for all bread corn. So great and continnal plenty is there 
of that Apple, and abundance of bread is made of it pleafing to the ſtomach z bur ic 


affords but little nutriment , and we might make the ſame if we would. We find it 
in Writers of hnsbandry, 


How we may make bread without leaven, 


Ont of Didyww ſome adde Nitre, for Nitre makes bread more crumbly, as ic doth 
fleſh alſo, Some the day before they make their bread, calt Grapes into the water, 
and the next day when they will make their bread they take them away, for they 
ſnim above the water, and they preſs them out, and uſe the moiſture preſſed forth 
for leaven, and ſo they make their bread more pleaſing. If yon would have leaven 
laſt you all the year, when the new wine hath boiled in the veſſels, Skim off the froth 
that boils on the rop,and mingle with it Millet-meal,and work it well together, and 
make morſels of it, which dry in the Sun, and lay up ina moiſt place; and you may 
take a ſufficient quantity and uſe it for leaven. 


CAP. XVII. 
Divers ſorts ef Bread made ef Roots and fruits, 


No” we (hall proceed to other kinds of bread, found out in our days, that are 
no ſmall profit to us when corn ĩs dear. | | 


How to make bread of the Roots of Cuckow-pint, 


the root of Wake-Robin, when it is not too acrimonious is eaten and deſired 
in meats, Dioſcorides ſaich, The decoRion was drank , as not being over 
(ſharp. Galen, That it was eaten as Rape-roots, and in ſome Countries it grows 
more corroding, To prepare it rightly , pour out the water of the firſt boyling, and 
preſently caſt it into other hot water. In Cyrene thoſe Roots are otherwiſe then 
amongſt us, for there it is no Phyſical root, and is not acrimonious at all, ſo that 
it is more profitable then a Rape- root. Alſo our forefathers, when Corn was dear 
uſed this Root in meats with great profit. Cæſar de bello civili, Allo there is a kind 
of Root, found by them that were with Valerius, which is called Chara, which 
mingled witch milk releived a Souldier that was hungry, and it was made up like 
to bread, There was great plenty of this Root, and of it bread was mide, when 
thoſe of Pompey his ſide obje ed to our Souldiers that they wanred food, they would 
commonly throw theſe at them, that they might deceive their expeRativy. And 
a little after the Army uſed this and were very healthful. And in Dioſcorides in the 
falſe names of ſimples, Cuckow-pint was of old called Chara, with us ir is ſo acrĩ- 
monious that we ſcarce can endure to touch ir with our tongues. But I fhall open 
the reaſon how excellent bread may be made of it, and if 1 may ſay ſo, better then 
Wheat-bread. The great Roots are made clean, and they are cut into ſmall thin plates, 
for the rhinner they are cut, the ſooner will they become pleaſant, and they 
mult boil in veflels of hot water, until you perceive the water grow ſharp 
and the Roots ſomewhat ſweet, pour out the former water, and pcur in "ws 

. then 
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then boil them again, till the water become ſweet, and che root when it is chewed 
hath no acrimony left. Then take them our of the water, and put them upon lin- 
nen cloths, extended and hanging up urtil they be dry, then grind- them in hand- 
mils and the meal will be exceeding white, which by it ſeif # with a third part of 
wheat-meal added co it, will make molt pure bread and well taſted: There are 
other ways to make it ſooner ; when you have obtained this art, you will be exceed- 
ing glad I am very certain of it, For with great pleaſure 


Bread of eAſphodils is eaten. 


This is ſo fruitful of round-heads with us, that no PlantjWath more, for oftimes 80 
heads will be heaped together. Moreover, Mountains and Sea-ſhores are full ef 
them; that ir may be truly chought co be made for mans meat. Pliny, The Daffo- 
dil is. eaten with the ſeed and head terriſied. But this roſted in the embers as Heſs» 
od afficms, is eaten with oyle alſo brated with figs, it is eaten with great pleaſure. 
Theſe Ronnd-heads are like to Navews of moderate bieneſs. So ſaith Gales alſo. 
But wich us they are ſo unpleaſant, and acrimonions in taſt, that a man cannot eat 
them; and Sowes diggiog them up with their ſnowts, will hardly feed on them, 
no not when we want corn can we eat this in our greateſt hunger, it was the poor 
fair of frugal antiquity, But by boĩling, the ſharpneſs of it becomes more mild, nd the 
heat of it more tolerable, as we ſaid of Cyckow-pint, It will be ſufficient to ſatiſ- 
fie a mans hunger, as of old it was uſed: As Plizy faith, We have made moſt whole- 
ſom bread of theſe mingled with meal, eſpecially for men waſted and in conſnmp- 
tions, alſo | 
Bread is made of Rape-roots, Turneps, and Shirwarts. 


For of thoſe boil'd and cooked , firſt cleanſed from all excrements, 2 moſt com- 
mendable bread may be made, as I have tried: But meal muſt be mingled wich 
them to a third part, or elſe half as much of one, and the other as we ſhall ſhew a lit 
tle after. And not to be tedions, the ſame way-bread to eat, may be made of all 
Navews, Roots, or Bulbous-heads. Alſo there is made 


Excellent bread ef Goxrds, 


For-Gourds may be had very cheap, and they make ſavoury bread with meal, and fo 
the bread is greater, for this is the greateſt of all fruits; for with a very little meal 
in time of Famine we may feed many men, and not onely uſe it for need, bur for 
dainties alſo: forſeFoned with Sugar, and prepared for mens pallats, and to quench 
feaveriſh hears, they are carried about every where to be fold, The way ro make 
them up is this, Take great round Gourds, and fully ripe, and cut into many pieces 
the dry skin, md the pith muſtbe taken from them wich a knife; put them into a 
kettle of boiling water, and boil them, for by long boiling the grafly greenneſs, and 
the rank ſmell and loachſom tafle are taken away; and they will ime]! better and caſte, 
arid nouriſh better, and will laſt as long as bread, Being now brought to the form 
of an dintment, preſs it through a linnen trainer with your hands, that if any parts 
of it be not well boiled or any woddy pieces be there, they may be kept back by 
the vurrowneſs of the ſtriiner. To this Maſs, adde a third part of meal, and make 
them into bread together, which will be-pleafanc to eat daily, I will not have 
you! to eat your fill of it, but if yo eat ic moderacely ic will profit much. When ic is 
new it is excellent, but ſtale, it is not ſo ſightly nor dainty, I have ſhew d yeu the 
— you muſt uſe ſuch things ef faperfluons taoiſture, now do you learn wiſely 
to it. 5 2 Ti v4 {4} F „ii 17 O08 | 222 & | 2 505 82. 
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NAP. XVIII. 
Divers ways to make bread of all ſorts of Corn and Pulſe. 


Ntiently they made Bread of divers kinds of Corn and Pulſe, ic would be 
A needleſs to repeat them, for you may find them in the Books of the Antients, 
and chere can be no error in making them, In Campania very ſweer bread is made 
of Millet: Alſo the people of Sarmatia are chiefly fed with this bread, and with the 
raw meal tempered wich Mares-milk, or blood drawn ont of the veins of their legs. 
The Ethiopians know no other Corn then Millet and Barley, Some parts of France 
uſe Panick, but chiefly Aquitane : Bur Italy about Po, adde Beans to it, without 
which they make nothing. The people of Pontus prefer no meat before Panick, Pa- 
nick meal now adays is neglected by us and out of uſe, for it is dry and of ſmall 
nouriſhment; of Miller bread and cakes are made, but they are heavy and hard of 
digeſtion and clammy to eat. Unleſs they be eaten preſently when they are newly 
baked, or hot, elſe they become heavy and compact together. Of the Indias (Mais, 
heavy bread is made and not pleaſant at all, very dry and earthly next to Millet: like 
to this is bread called Exſergo, that is alſo void of nutrimental juice. There was 
alſo of old bread called Ornidos, made of a certain ſeed of Ethiopia, ſo like Seſamum 
that ir is hard to know them a under. Alſo © 0M 


Bread is made of Lupins, 
The beſt kind was known alſo to the Antients ; For Didymus teacheth how Lupins 
will grow ſweet, being three days infuſed in River or dea- water, and when they 
grow mild they mult be dried and laid afide, and then the meal of them mingled 
with Barley- meal or Whear-meal is fit to make bread, But we make it thus, Firſt 
the Lupins are ground in mills, and are made into flower: fifty pound of theſe are 
put into a wooden veſlel , and fair water is caſt upon them, that ic may ſwim four 
fingers breadth above them; and it muſt be often ſtirred with a woodden ſtick, 
then let it ſettle till the water grow clear, and the meal fink down, then ſtraĩn the 
water well, that no meal be loſt; and pour on water the ſecond time, and fiir ic 
as before; do ſo the third time till the meal and water be come ſweet, which will 
be done in one day if the water be often changed. As that i done, put the meal 
into a linnen cloth laid abroad, that the meal may be ſeperated with a wooden 
flice, and the water may run away through the cloth, and ti meal may dry che 
better upon the cloth, In the mean time boil two pound of Rice, and being bold 
mingle them with the Lupins, divide the whole into two parts, and mingle one 
with t he leaven and a hundred pound of wheat- meal, and make bread of it; let 
the other be ſer by with the leven till the next day, which being mingled again 
with wheat · meal, will make excellent bread, and will not taſte of Eupius. But you 
muſt uſe all diligence in the makipg of it, for if yqu make it not of the beſt meal, 
the bread will be nangtit; wherefore the work lies in the right preparation of it: 
For the worſe Corn or Pulſe you make it of, the more Corn mult be taken to pre- 
pare it. After this manner it may be made of Tires and Vetches , and the ſavour 
of them ĩs dulcified with water and mingling meal with them. Bread is made alſo of 
Peaſon, Chiches, Tarſes, Lemils, Beans, aud chiefly. of Acorns | Bur it is not un- 
profitable to make LINED? = vizdur aon 21.3 200 , 3919115975 {1 51 eur, 
nl 17 018310197 02 AE ff _ Bread: of. Herbs, 87¹1 n m 5657 H) v 
If a man cut the Herb Clot · bur ſmall and grind ir in a mill to very fine powder giand 
adde as much or a third part of whear-meal to it, it will make good bread, that 
may be eaten when there is a famine ; and I have heard that the poor car ic. in ſome 
places, and it hurts them not, and chat ſome in a fiege have lived a moneth with 


ſuch reads 


CHAP, 
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CH a P, XIX. | 
How bread may be increaſed in weight. 


\ T Ow 1 ſhall ſhew how bread may be augmented ; a thing very range and pro- 
ficable, not onely to help in time of need, but it is good for the Honſholder, 
for with little meal he may nouriſh many, and fill their bellies; and that three 
wayes : For there be things that added to Corn, will incteaſe the ſubſtance of the 
bread; other things are dry, and of a clammy nature, that will thicken the Ele- 
ment by tefraction into the ſubſtance of bread, The laſt way is the life of the heat 
of it, whereby it waxes and grows as if it were alive, As much as is loſt by the 
bran taken from it, is added to it, by caſting water on it. when it is ground, and in 
the ot her workmanſhip. Moreover, the baking of bread takes away 2 tenth part 
and a half of the weight, Let us ſee how our Anceſtors did by ſome Earth or 


Chalk make their bread more weighty and white, 


Pliny teacheth that Spelt will grow white by a kind of chalk, thus. Let this Spelt 
be of Beer -· corn, which he called a ſeed ; the corns of it are bruiſed in a wooden 
morter, for it will be ſpoiled and conſumed by the bardneſs of a {tone : the belt as 
it is well known, is made by thuſe that are condemned to bray in morters for their 
puniſhment, For the bel} there is an iron box, the hulls being then beaten off; 
again, with the ſame inſtruments the marrow of ic being made bare, is broken; ſo 
are there made three kinds ef this Spelt-meal, the fineſt, che ſecond fort, and the 
third that is the courſeſt. But yet they are not white, which makes them excellent, 
yet now are theſe preſerved at Alexandria z after this, (it is very ſtrange) chalk 1s 
mincled with them, chat paſſes both into the body and the colour of them, and 
makes them tender, You ſhall find this between Puceoli and Naples, on the Hill 
called Leucogæum. And there is ext ant a decree of Dow Anguitm, wherein he 
commanded to pay them at Naples yearly 2cooo S eſtertia out of his Treaſury, 
drawing his Colony to Capua, and he aſſigus the cauſe,by reaſon that they of Cam- 
pania affiumed that Spelt · meal could not be made without that ſtone, 


| Rice mabes bread weigh. 


It neither corrupts the taſte or goodneſs of the bread, but increaſerh both, and it 
brings it cloſer by one eighth part, for by acontinnal turning it, it will retain eth 
volatil meal; and from hence you ſhall ſee it coagulate, and when it is coagnlated 

leaven to it; but it mult firſt grow cold, left the force of the coagulation ſhould 
be hindred. To binde this fugit ĩve ſervant faſt, adde ſo much Whear-meal as may 
falten it well together, till you ſee there is enough, and you ſhall find ic increaſed 
to the weight deſired. By this example 


Tn may increaſe the weight of bread with CMiler. | 


This is eafily done, for ic is dry, ccumbles, and will not hang rogerters and is weak ; 
let ic be bruiſed with a wooden peltle,and fitted through a ſieve till che hulls he par- 
ted, as we ſec it done at Rome and ar Florence; by this we hold ir, that it flic not 
away by irs hungry drineſs; then we mingle ir. with Wheat and the air reflects back, 
anch it will be converted into the ſubſtance of Alica, that you will think nothing 
taken from the tate, colour or goodneſs, nor yet added to it. Nor will it be ur- 
pleaſant to ſee | — — as 


* 


„ 


Bread weigh more by adding milk toi. Ry * 


why .. eee en ine 
This is an experiment of great profit and praiſe - worthy ; for it adds Weight and 
41 | ä V 
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whiteneſſe to bread, and makes ic ſhort, being put in inſtead of water wh ilſt it is 
hot. I never taſted any thing more pleaſant or tender. I thought fit to ꝝ dde this 
for the ſingular vertue of it, adding alſo ſuch things as we knew to be neceſſary for 
chis art. But truly that is admirable , by the ſame 


Wheat to increaſe the weight of Wheat, 


This is done without any addition, for if we would, we could do this with many 
and almoſt infinite things, with any ſmall addition; bur in this a leaven is drawn 
forch of the very ſubſtance of the Wheat, which being Rrained, cleanſed and 


| added to the ſame again, either by increafing the ſubſtance of it, or by retracting 


the air into its ſubſtance, it will be much augmented : giving you this warning 
before-hand, that the augmenting heat muſt not be diminiſhed , but preſerved 
and increaſed, that all may depend on this. But an admirable work of Nature, 
and full of wonder it is, how it may be that 


Wheat may increaſe ont of it ſelf. 


I cannot diſcover this, how it came into my mind, leſt it ſhould be made pnblike 
co every common fellow, and ignorant Animal. Yer not to conceal it from in- 
gericus men, I ſhall hide it from theſe, and open it to thoſe, That our fore-fa- 
thers knew it not is clear, becauſe there is no ſuch thing mentioned in all their 
works of making bread. The whole bufinefle conſiſts in this, that the Whear- 
meal may be managed with the life of its heat, which is the off-ſpring of celeſtial 
fire. By nature it 1s of ſuch tenuity, that being raiied with its heat, it will make the 
lump ſwell ſo much, char it will come up to the top of the veſſel ; the next day 
caſt it into a Hutch, and adde more meal to it, which again being raiſed by its heat, 
and coming back again by the ſame, and meeting with. the lump, as flowing 
back again, ir joins into the refracted Elements, and ſo into clotters of meal. 
Do this chrice ox four times, and ſo you may increaſe it continually, and this 
moſt be done ina Rove, that the dewy ſpirit may be foſtered. I thought good to 
tell yon alſo before, that you muſt not prick the lump, leſt the generative blaſt 
ſhould breath forth, and flie into the air, for ſo you will loſe your labour; and 
there muſ} not want preſently a dewy vapour, which being carried into the air, 
and made to drop, may moiſten the lump , ſo you will rejoice at the wonderful 
wcreaſe: but you muſt be cunning in the manual application. Pray do not deſtroy 
by your negligence, what was invented by the carefal ingenuity of thoſe that 
tried ir, th | | 


Cn AP. XX. 2 
Hom we may long endure hunger ard thift, | 


T He Antients had ſome compoſitions to drive away hunger and thirſt, and they 
were very necefliry both in times of - Fatnine, and in wats,” Pliny ſaith, ſoine 
things being but taſted, will abate hunger aud rhirſt'\, and preſerve our fotces, -as 
Butter, Licoris, Hippace ; and elſewhete, Scythix fir produced that root which 
is called Scythia, and bout Bæotis it grows very ſweet. And mother, that is ex- 
cellent againſt Convulſions, alſo it is a high commendation of it, that ſuch as have ĩt 
in their mouths feel nor hunger nor thirſt ; Hippace amongſt them doth the ſame, 
which effects the ſame in horſes alſo, And they report that with theſe two herbs 
the Scythians will faſt twelve dayes, and live without drink alſo ; all which he tran- 
ſlated out of Theophraſtus firſt book, The Scythian Hippace is ſweet alſo, 
and ſome call ir Dulcis ; it — by Mzotis. Amongſt other properties, it 
quencherh thirſt alſo, if it be held in the mouth. For which" tanſe both Wan 

that 
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both wich that, and with che other called equeſtris, men ſay, the Scythians will endnre 
hunger and thir't twelve dayes, Hence it appeats that P/:»y tranſl ted all this out 
of Theophraſins, Bat 1 think he erred, for Hippace fi:nific- Cheeſe made of Mares 
mi k, and i no herb. Theodor tranſlated it Equeſttem, as it were 2 root like Li- 
cotis, fie to drive away hunger ang thirſt. For Hippocrates ſaith, the Scythian ſhep- 
herd: ear Hippace, but that 15 Mares Cheeſe: and elſewbere, The Scythians pour 
M: res mi k into hollow veſſels of wood and ſhake it, and that froths wich churm- 
ing, ans the f t of it chey call bucter, which ſwims on the top, that which is hea- 
vy link ro the bottom, they ſeparate this and dry it, when it is dry, they call it Hip- 
pace : the reaſon ie, hecauſe Mares mi.k non iſheth exccedin-ly, aud is as good 28 
Cows mik. Dioſcorides, The welt Indians uſe another co... polition alſo 


To endure hunger and thirſt. 


Of the herb called Tobacco, namely of the juice thereof, and the aſhes of Cockle 
ſnells they make little balls and dry them in the ſhade, and as they travel for three 
or our dayes chey will hold one of them between their under lip and their teer”, 
and this they ſuck continually, and ſwallow down what they ſuck, and ſo all the 
diy hey teel neither hunger, thirſt, nor wearineſs ; but we will teach another cem - 
poſition, which Heron mentions, and it was called 


The Epimenidiau compoſition, to endure hunger and thirſt, 


For it was a medicament that nouriſhed much, and abated thirſt, and this was the 
food the beſiegets of Cities and the beiieged alſo lived on. It was called the Epi- 
menidian compoliiton, from the Sei- onion called Epimenidium, that is one of the 
weredicnts of that compoſition z it was made thus, The ſquil was boiled and waſhe 
with water, and dryed, and then cut into very ſmall pieces, then mingle ſeſamum a 
fift patt, poppy a fitteenth part, make all theſe up with honey, as the beſt ro make 
up the mais, to mitigate it: divide the whole, as into great Olives, and tzke one 
of theſe about two of the clock, another about ten; and they felt no hurt by hun- 
ger, that uſed t. There is ancther compoſit ion of the ſame, that hath of Athenian 
ſeſamum half a Sexrarius, of honey a half part, of oyle a Cotyle, and a Chænice of 
ſweet Almonds mundified: the ſeſamum and Almonds mut be dried, and 
ground, and winowed, then the {quil muſt have the outſides taken off, and the 
roots and leaves mutt be cut into ſmall pieces, and put into a morter and bruiled, 
till they be well moilifed , then you mult make up the ſquils with the like quantity 
of honey and or oyle, and put all into a pot, and fer them in cold, and ſtir them 
well wich a wooden ladle, till they be well mingled, when che lump is firm, it is 
good to cut it into little morſels, and he that eats one in the morning, another ar 
night, hat meat enouzh. This medicament is good for an Army, for it is ſweet, 
and fo fills a man and quencheth thirſt: we had this in an old Scheliaſt, a Manu- 
ſcript upon the book of Heron, in the Vatican Library. I ſaw the ſame compoſition 
in Philo, in his fifth book of wars, where he deſcribes ſuch like other things. 


* MAP. XXI. 
Of what fruits wines may be made. 


Ne we ſhall ſpeak of fruits, of which wines may be made. And firſt our An- 
ceſtors did do thue, but they had two wayes; for ſome were for Phyficks, 
which are found plentifully in Phyfick books: others again were for ordinaty aſe, 
and they were divers, and almoſt inficite, according as the differences of places 
and Nations are: for what is granted to one is denyed to another. Firſt 


Y 2 Wind 
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Wine of Dates. 


Pliny faith that in the Eaſt they make wine of Dates, and he reckons up fifty kinds of 
Dares, and as many different wines from them; Cariorz are the chief, full of juice, 
of which are made the principal wines in the Ealt, they are naught for the head, and 
thence they have their name, The belt are found in Judza, chie fly about Jericho, 
yet thoſe of Archelaiis are well eſteemed, and of Fhalelis, and of Libias, valleyes 
of the ſame. Country. The chiefeſt property they have is this, they are full of a 
white fat juice, and very ſweet, taſting like wine with honey. The wine will make 
one druvk, and the fruit alſo eaten largely. Dioſcorides teacheth thus; Pur ripe 
Dates called Chy deæ, into a pitcher With a hole at bottom, and ſtopt with a pitche d 
reed ; ſhut the hole with linnen, and to fourty Sextarii pout on three gallons of 
water. If yon would not have it ſo ſweet, five gallons will be ſufficient to pour on; 
after ten dayes take away the reed with the linnen, take the thick ſweet wine and 
ſer it up. Alſo wine is made 


Of Figs. 
Sotion relates it thus, Some make wine of green figs, filling half the veſſel] with 
them, and the other half to the brim they fill wich fair water, and they try (till 
by taſting , for when it taſſs like wine, they ſtrain it and uſe it. It is made. faith 
Dioſcorides, of 1ipe figs , and it is called Catorchires or Sycites, Chelidonian or 
Phænician figs called Caricæ, are ſteęped in a pot with a hole in the bottom with a 
pitched reed, and the hole ſtopt with flax: to fourty Sextarii you n uit pour on three 
gallons of water, and if you will not have the wine ſo ſweet, pour on five gallons 
and it will do. After ten dayes the liquor is taken, and again the third time alſo the 
ſame meaſure of water wherein the figs were infuſed, is poured on; and in the like 
manner, after four or five dayes it is drawn «ff, Some to fix Amphoræ thereof adde 
ten Sexrarii of ſalt, that it may not early corrupt: others put Fennel and Thyme 
in the bottom, and the Caricæ on the top, and ſo in order, till the veſſel be full: 
alſo men make . 
Wine of Pears, 


which frem the Greek word for Pears is called eApyres, and from the Latin Pier 
Pallidius ſaith it was thus, They are bruiſed and put in a very courſe bag of Can- 
vas, and p reſſed with weights, or in a Preſs, It laſts in the Winter, but in Sum- 
mer comes it ſowrer. Dioſcorides will not have the Pears too ripe; the ſame way 
is made 

| Wine of Pomegranates, 


Sotion makes wine of the grains of the Pomegranate, taking away what is in the mid- 
dle of the grains. Palladius put the ripe grains well purged into a Date pail, and 
preſs them our with a ſcrue preſs, then boil them gently to half; when it is cold, 
put ir into veſſels that are pitched or plaiſtered with Gipſum. Some do not boi] the 


juice, but to every Sextarius they mingle one pound of honey, and put all in the 
ſaid veſſels and keep it, There is made | 


Nine of the Lote · tree fruit. | 

There is a kind of Lote without any inward kernel, which is as hard as a bone in 
the other kind: wine is preſſed alſo our of it like Mead, that will not laſt above 
ten dayes ; Nepos ſaith the ſame from Pliny, Athenau from Polybius. Wine is made 
of the Lote ſteeped in water and bruiſed , very pleaſant to the taſte as the beſt Mead 
is; it is drunk pure without water alſo, but it will not laſt above ten dayes, where- 
fore they make bur little for uſe to laſt onely ſo long. Vineger is made alſo of it. 
And yet not much or good enough, yet there is made 


Wine of Myrile-berries and Cornels, 


One 
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Out of Sotion, who of the berries of Myttles and Cornels when they are freſh, 
pounded and preſſed out, made wine, Now I ſhall ſhew how we may make 


Wine of Cor. 

Drink is made of Corn. Dioſcorides teacheih to make Beer of Barley, alſo a drink 
is made of Barley called Curmi, they ul: that drink oft-times for ine; the like 
drinks are wont to be made o: Wheat. In Hiberia toward the welt and in Britany; 
whence Pliny, of Corn drink is made: Beer in Egypt, called Zythum, in Spain Cz- 
lia and Ceria, Beet in France and other Provinces. In Ariſtotles book of drun- 
kennels, thoſe that drink wine made of Barley till they be drunk fall upon their 
backs, they call that wine ai, but thoſe that are drunk with any other kind of 
drinks fall any way, on the right, or left hand, forward or backward, but thoſe that 
drink Pioum, fall onely upon their backs, Wine made of Barley they call Brytum. 
Sophocles in Triptolemo, and Eſchylus in Lycurgo. Bur Hellanicus faith, that Bry- 
tum 1: made in Farms out of roots, Hecateus faith, that the Egyptians grinde Bar- 
ley ta make drink, and that the Macedonians drink Brytum made of Barley, and 
Parabia made of Millet, and Rice, ſaith Atheneum. Alſo wine is made of Rice; 
for ſaith e/E£/:awss, when an Elephant fights in war, they give him not onely wine of 
grapes, but of Rice allo, Now the ſame drink is made in the Northern Climates 
of Corn, and they call it Biera, but they put hops to it, for it cannot be made 
without; Barley and Wheat are infnſed in the decoction of it. We ſee char of Bar- 
ley and Wheat ſteeped in water a drink is made that taſtes like wine, and of them I 
have made the belt aqua vite. But thee drinks of old were Phyſical, rather then to 
uſe as wine. But I thall ſhew how ſome drinks that are ſo like wine in caſte, that 
you would think they were wine indeed, And firſt 


| Wine of Honey. 

To nine veſſels of water put eighteen pounds of Honey. into braſs Caldrons co- 
vered wich Tin, and let them boil a long time, ſticcing all with wooden ladles, and 
wiring away the froth that riſeth with little bruſhes, pour ic out, & put it into a wine 
veſſel , then take two pounds of red wine Tartar, and boil them in water till they 
be diſſolved, to which add an eighth part of a veſſel of vineger, that the loath- 
ſome and unpleaſing taſte of the ſweetneſs of Honey may be loſt, let theſe be min- 
gled; then pour on two veſſels of the beſt wine, then let ir ſettle; aftet ſome days 
ſtrain it through a hair · cloth ſtrainer, or one of cloth to cleanſe it from the filth 
and excrements. A liquor will run from this that will terve for ſparing, and to a- 
bate charge ina family, and it is good to drink in health and ſickneſs: cover ir 
cloſe, and drink it. I ſhall ſhew you another way to make 


Wine of Kaiſi ns. 13 

Pour into a braſs Caldron feven veſſels of water, put in two pounds of Raiſins, let 
them boil till they be waſted in the water, and the water be ſweet as Mead; if 
your kettle be too ſmall, do it at ſeveral times: then take your kettle from the 
fire, and when the liquor grows cold, ſtrain it gently forth; put np the ſtrained li- 
quor in a wine veſſel, and pour into ir a meaſure of the ſharpeit red wine vineger 
to abate the ſweetneſs of the Raiſins, then add nine pound of Tartar finely powder- 
ed unto it, and pouring on a fourth part of the beſt wine, ſtop the veſſel cloſe 
when it is full, after one week uſe it. Another 


Wine of Quinces. | 

Put into braſs Caldrons glazed with Tin a veſſel of new wine, and put thereto a- 
bout fifty wild Quioces, namely ſuch as are full of ſtreeks and wrinkled, take out 
their kernels, cut the Quinces in peices like as you do Rape Roots, boil all at a 
gentle fire; when they have boild a while, take them off, and ler them cool, pound 
the Quinces in a morter with a wooden peſtle, preſs them out with a preſs, put 
the jaice prefled forth of them the new wine, and ſet ĩt up in a glazed-earthen veſſel 
for a Whole year. When wine is ſcarce and you have occalion to uſe * 
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nto a veſſel four patts of water, two of new wine, and one fourth part of the 
aforeſaid mixture, cover the veſſel and let ir boil, and when it is cler ;u's ir, Of all 
theſe an amphora of vineger , a pound of honey, as much Tariar iu powder, let 
them boil a while in a pot glazed with Nitre, and mingle them, and for every veſ- 
ſel of water pour on an Amphora of wine, and Cover all, and after twenty dayes 
uſe it: or take honey one pound, as much red wine Tattar, half a pound of Rai- 
ſis, two Amphoras of Vineger, let them boil in a por, adde wine alſo to them, 
and it will be for drink, I ſhall adde the Northern drink 


Wine called Metheglin. 


The drink in Pannonia, Poland and England is more pleaſant and wholeſome then 

many wines ate; it is made of twenty pound of good honey, and of water one 

hundred and twenty pound, skimming ic till all comes to eighty pound, which be- 

ing cold and tunned up into wine veſſel, put in leaven of bread fix onnces, or as 

much as will ſerve to make ic work, and purifie it ſelf, and withal put into a bag, 

that hangs and may be put into the liquor, and not touch the bottom, of Cinna- 

mon, oranes of Paradiſe, Pepper, Ginger, Cloves two drams, one hand full of El- 

der flowers: let them ſtand in a wine Cellar all the Winter, in Summer ſet them 

fourty dayes in the Sun, till they taſte like wine, and the unpleaſant tafle of the 
honey be gone. But it will be more pleaſant if you add a third part of wine. 


Cuap. XXII. 
How vineger may be made divers wayes,and of what. 


Eter wine it follows to ſpeak of vineger: Firſt, how our forefathers made it; 
AE how of late years, that it may be made extream ſowre, Which is not on- 
ly good for a family, but : neceſſary for many Arts. Alſo there are ſome Countries 
where wine, and ſo vineger is ſcarce, Therefore in thoſe places divers men have u- 
ſed their wits to make it: wherefore to begin, we ſay that 


Vineger may be made of the Fig- tree. 


Out of Columella; A green fig muſt be taken very betimes, and alſo if ic have rain- 

ed, and the figs fall to the earth beaten down with ſhowres, gather choſe figs and 

put them up in Hogs-heads or Amphora, and let them ferment there; then when 

it grows ſharp, and hath ſent out ſome liquor, what vineger there is ſtrain ir out di- 

ligently, and pour it into a ſweet pitched veſſel. This yields the beſt ſharp vineger, 
and it will never grow muſty or hoary, if it be not ſet in too moiſt a place, Some 
to make more quantity, mingle water with the figs, and then they adde to them 
the ripeſt new tigs, and they let them conſume in that liquor, until it taſt ſharp e- 
nough like vineger, then they ſtrain all through ruſhy baskets, or withie bags; 
and they boil this vineger till they have taken off all the froth, ard filth from it. 
Then they adde ſome terreſied ſalt, and that hinders worms and other vermine to 
breed in it. Caſſianus makes it thus: Put into a veflel old figs, terreſied Barley, and 
the internal parts of Citrons. Stir it often and diligently, and when they are pu- 
trified and ſoaked, ſtrain them ont, and uſe them. Aruleiu, They make vineger of 
figs, wet upon the Trees, and caſt into watet to * 19 Dioſcorides, The liquor 
of figs ſteeped grows ſharp as vineger, and is uſed for it. There is made alſo 


Vineger of Dates, 
To Date wine we ſpeak of, ſome adde water, and receiveit again; andthey do this 


three, four, five or fix times, and at laſt it grows ſowre. From the ſame, Pliuy teach - 
eth to make . 


Vineger of honey. 


Yon muſt waſh your honey veſſels, or hives in water , with this decoQion is made 
the moſt wholeſcme vireger. Paladins teacheth the way to make 


7 ine ger 
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Vineger of Pears. 
wild Pears are ſuch as are ſharp and tipe, are kept three dayes in a heap, then th 
are put into a veſſel, and founrain or river Water is put to them, the veſſel is iel 
covered thirty dayes, then a« much vineger as is taken on: for uſe, ſo much water is 
put in to repair it, ¶ Manus makes 


as Vineger of Peaches. 
Pur foft delicate Peaches into a veſſel, and adde parched Barley to them, let them 
putrifie tor one day, then ſtrain them out, and uie it. We may from Caſſianus 
m. ke 
= Vineger without wine. 


If you boil Gypſum and ſea-water, and then mingle ic with River water, and uſe it 
being trained. Bar if you will 


Turn wine into vine ger, and contrarily vineger into wine, 
Caſſi aus hath it, He puts Beet roots bruiſed io wine, it wil be vineger when 
three hours are over. Bur if he would reſtore it again a; it was, he puts in Cabbage 


roots, So alſo 
To male the ſame, 


We may do it another way and quickly: Caſt into wine, Salt, Pepper and ſowre 
leaver, mivgle chem and they wi.l ſoon make AN But to do i more quick - 
ly. quench in ic often a ted hot brick or piece of ſteel; alſo provide for that unxipe 
Medlars, Cornels, Mulberries and Piums. But Sotion ſhews to make 


Sharp vineger of new wine. 
Dry the mother of wine of grapes at the Sun, and put them into new wine, adding 
a few ſowre grapes cliereto and ir will make ſharp vineger that will be for uſe aſter 
ſeven dayes . or pur in peilicory of Spain and it will be ſh.cp, Moreover, if you 
boi] a fourth or fiteh part of vineger at the fire, & put that to the reſt, and ſet all eight 
days iv the Sun, you ſhall have mot ſharp and pleaſant wine. The roots of old 
oraſs , and Railins, and the leaves of 2 wild P-ar-rree bruiſed, and the root of the 
bramble, and whey of milk, burnt Acorns, Prune roſted, and the decoctions of 
Chiches, and pot · ſheards red hot, all of theſe put ſeverally into vineger, wil make 
it tart, Apule ius teacheth 
| To double the quantity of vine ger. 

Fake a good meaſure of Vineger, about a Metreta, and to that adde one Metreta 
of Sei · water boiled to half, mingle chem and ſer them aſide in a veſſel. Some ſteep 
Barley, and ſtrait it, and of that juice they mingle one Metreta, and they ſtir them 
together, and thev c ſt in torte fied alt when it is yet hot, a good quantity, then 
they cover the veſſe, and let it ſtand eight dayes, But I uſe to make ic thus, 


. Vincger of. cluſters of grape: preſſed forth, 


After the Vintage, we cait in the cluſters when the wine is preſſed forth into a woo- 
den veſſel, and we pour upon them a quantity. of water, and it will be vineger 
when a week is:over, Moreover, we cui the tendtels from Vines, and bruiſe them, 
and put water to them, and it wil. be vineger, Alſo thus, 
Ry TH Tar"; Il wine is turned to vineger. | | 

When the bunches cf grapes are pr: fled forth, lay them between two. wooden 
bowls,not very thick together, lei them grow hot for four days; then pour on them 
ſo much nanghty wine as may cover them, let them a one 24 hours, then tirain 
them into another wooden bowl, and after ſo many hours, put them into another 
bowl, and do ſo til i: be turned into moſt ſharp white vineger;and if you would make 
more of the ſame cluſters, pour on upon them {cme ſharp vineger, and. let them a- 
lone till they be extrem ſharp and ſowre, then take that out and pour on ili wine, 
and dons yon did. Laftly preſs thoſe cluſters out in a preſs, and you ſhall recoyer 
As grest quantity as of the wine that was ſpent, „ 1 nir 
* Q 
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Crap, XXIII. 
Hor the defelts of wine may be managed and reſtered. 


Ur forefathers found out many remedies to preſerve wine, and in our dayes 

we have taken no leſs pains, For wine is eaſily corrupted, and takes to it 
ſelf many ſtrange qualities. Paxamus ſaith, wine either grows ſowre or dead a- 
bout the Solſtices, and when the ſeven ſtars ſet, or when the dog ſtar cauſeth heat, 
and when it is extream cold, or hot, or rainy, or winde, or when it thunders. We 
ſhall ſhew remedies for all theſe; Firſt, we ſhall lay down out of Africanus, the ſigus 
to know wines that will laſt, or will corrupt. When you have put your wine into 
a veſſel, after ſome time change the veſſel, and look well on the Lees, for thence 
ſhall yon know what the wine is, proving it by ſmelling to it, whether it cortupt, 
or weevils breed in it, theſe are ſigns it putrifies. Others take wine out of the 
middle of the veſſel, they heat it, and when it is cold they taſle of it, and they 
judge of the wine by the ſavour, ſome by the ſmell of the cover; 2 ſtrong taſte is 
the belt ſfipn, a watry the worſt, ſharpneſs of duration, weakneſs of corrupung, The 
ſigns muſt be taken at the times to be feared,we mentioned, But to come to the re- 
me dies, we ſhall ſhew how 


To mend weak wine. 


The wine will be weak, when it begins to breath forth that force of heat; for 
when the ſoul of it is breathed forth, the wine grows immediately ſowre: vineger 
is the carcaſſe of wine, Then we may preſently prevent it by adding aqua vita to 
ir, for by that it may put on a new ſoul: the meaſure will be che fourth part of a 
pound for a veſſel. Another remedy will be | | 


That wine may not grow het. 


In the Summer Solſtice wine grows hot by the hot weather, and is ſpoiled: then 
put quick-filver into aglaſs-viol well ſtopt, and hang it in the middle of the veſſel, 
and the col dneſs of it will keep the wine from heating, The quantity is O. 
pound for great veſſels 3 for when the air is hot, the external heat draws forth the 
inward heat, and when that is gone, it is ſpoiled, We 


yhat wine may not exhale... 
uſe this remedy. The veſſel being full, we pour oyle upon it, and cover it, for qyle 
keeps the ſpitits from evaporating, which I ſee is now uſed for all liquors chat they 


my not be perverted. Wines ſomerimesare troubled: But 
e | To clear wines, 


Fronto bids us do thus. Caſt three whites of egges into large earthen diſh ind bene 
chem, thut they may froth ; put ſome white falt to them, that they may be exceed- 
ing white, and pour them into a veſſel full of wine, for ſalt and the white of an 
bite will make all chick liquors clear, but as many Dolia or ſuch meaſures as there 
are in the veſſel, ſo many Whites of egges muſt you have, to be mingled again with 
ſo many ounces of ſalt, bat you muſt fiir the mixture with a ſtick, and in four dayes 
ic will row clear. Alſo it is done ane n mar 07 
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ſalt keeps all things from corrupting: wherefore for every Dolina, pow. 


der one ounce of Allome, and put it into the wine veſſel with the wine, 
ot its will keep it from corruptine. The fame is done if you put in: one 
olidce common ſalt, or half one; half the other: Alſo brimſtone 
hinders puirefadtion. Wherefore if -you ſhall adde to eight ounces of Ae 
FAM : 
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Salt, fcur ounces of brimſtone, you ſhall do well, The Antients were wont to 
peſerve wine, by adding Salt or ſea-water to it, and it would continue along time. 
Columella teacheth thus, when the winds are quiet you muſt take water out of the 
deep fea : when it is very calm, and boyl it to thirds, adding to ir, if you pleaſe, 
ſome ſpices, There are many ordinary things, but we let them pals, 


CA. XXIV. 
Hew O)l may be made of divers things. 


T is an excellent thing to fhew the diverſity of ways to make Oyl, That if 
I Olives ſhould ever be ſcarce, yet we might know how to draw Oyl from ma- 
ny kinds of fruits and ſeeds, And ſome of theſe ways that came from the Antients, 
yet onely the beſt and ſuch as are our inventions. Whetefore te begin, We ſay 
that 


O may be made of Ricinus, call d Cicinum. 


Dio ſcorides makes it thus. Let ripe Ricini as many as you pleaſe, wither in the 
hot Sun, and be laid upon hurdles: let them be fo long in the Sun, till the out- 
ward ſhell break and fall off Take the fleſh of them and bruiſe it in a morter di- 
ligently, then put it into a Caldron glazed with Tin chat is full of water: put fire 
under and boil them, and when they have yielded their inbred juyce, take the 
veſſel from the fire, and with a ſhell skim off the Oyl en the top, and keep it. 
But in Egypt where the cuſtom of ic is more common: for they cleanſe the Ricini and 
put them incoa Mill, and being well grownd , they preſs them in a preſs through 
a backet. Pliny ſaich, They mult be boiled in water, and the Oyl that ſwims on 
the cop muſt be taken off, But in Egypt where there is plenty of ir, withont fire, 
and water ſprinkled with Salt, it is ill for to eat, but good for Candles. But 
we collected them in September, for then is the time to gather them, with ic 
parts from a prickly cover and a coat that holds the ſeed init; it is eaſily cleanſed 
in a hot Caldron: The weight of Oyl is half as much as the ſeed, but it muſt be 
twice knocked, and twice preſſed, Palladins ſhews how 


Oyl of Maſtick is made, 


gather many Grains of the Maſtick-tree, and let them lye in a heap for 8 
day and a night: Then put a basket full of thoſe Berries into any veſſel, and 
pouring hot water thereto, tread them and preſs them forth, Then from that hu- 
monr that runs forth of them, che Oyl of Maſtick that ſwims on the top is poured 
off. But remember leſt the cold might hold ir there, to pour hot water often on. 
— thus we ſee it made with us, and all the Country of Surrentum: alſo, ſo is 
made 
Olof Turpentine, 

25 N tescheth. The fruit of Turpentine is erownd in a Mill, as the Olives 
are, and is preſſed out, and ſo ic ſends forth Oyl. The kernels ſetve to feed hogs 
and to burn. Likewiſe RG 


Oyl of Bays, 


Boil Bay-berries in witer, the ſhels yield a certain fat, it is forced out by cru- 
ſhing them in the hands, then gather the Oyl into horns. Paladins almoſt as 
D_ „ In January boil many Bay-berries , that ace ripe and full, in hot water, 
and when they have bey ld long, the watry n that ſwims on the top that _ 
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from them, yon ſhall gently pour off into veſſels, driving ic eaſily with feathers, The 


Indians make as it ts ſaid 
| OJl of Seſamon. 


It is made as we ſaid before, it ſends forth excellent Oyl abundantly. There is made 
Oyl of the Plane - Tree. 


Pliny, For want ſometimes they are forced to make Oyl for candles, of the Plane- 
tree berries ſoaked in water and ſalt , bur it is very lictle as I proved, Pliny ſaith 


the Indians make 
Oyl of Cheſ-nnts, 


which I think very difficult, for bur a little will come from them v 8s you ſhall find 
if you try. He ſaid alſo, That Gallia Ciſalpina made 


| Ol of Acorns of the Oah 
to ſerve for lights; but we can make very litt le. Alſo the Ancients uſed to make 


OJl of Wallnats, 


that they preſſed from the Walnuts, unſavoury and of a heavy taſte: for if there 
be any rottenneſs inthe kernel, the whole manner is ſpoil'd, Now G4lia Ciſalpina 
makes ir for to eat, and for lights alſo. For lights, by parting the naughty Nuts from 
the ſound ; but the beſt ſerves for to eat at ſecond conrſes. Theſe therefore are to 
eac, and thoſe for lights, they burn cleer, and there is nothing that yields more Oyl. 
For it turns almoſt all to Oyl, for one pound of cleanſed Nuts will yield almoſt 
ren ounces of Oyl. Now follows EY 


Oyl of ſweet Almond i. 


Oyl of ſweet Almonds is beſt for food, and of bitter, for Phyſick, and of old it was 
made with great dilizence, Dioſcorides ſhews the way how half a bufhel of bitter 
Nuts cleavſed and dried, are pounded ip a morter with a wooden peſtle into 
lumps, then a ſextarins of ſeething water is poured on, and when for half an hour 
the moiſture is drunk in, they are beaten more violently then before ; then is ic 
preſſed between boards, and what ſticks to the fingers is collected with ſhells. 
The Nuts being preſſed again, a Hemina of water is ſprinkled on them, and when 
they have drank that vp, rhiey do as before; every buſhel yields an Hemina. With 
us it is commonly drawn out the ſame way, Theſe are the Oyls of the Antientt. 
Now weſhall proceed with our Oyls: Next follows 


Ol of ſmall Nuts. 


They yield abundance of ſweet ſented excellent Oyl, which all may uſe alſo for 
meats: one pound of the cleanſed Nuts will yield eight onnces of Oyl, which for- 
mer times were ignorant of, n 

Oy! of Piſtaches 


ſerve for Mcat and Phyſicks, Out of 


Pine kirnels Oyl is made 
They are cull'd, and the naughty ones ſerve for lights; but the Oyl that comes from 
the beſt, is for to eat, and for Phyſick; very much is extracted. I ſaw ĩt at Ravenna. 


But 5 
Oylef Beech, 


the beſt of all is preſſed out in abundance, for mears and fot lights, It burns very 
cleer, and taftes as ſweet Almonds , and the whole Nut almoſt goes into Ov], 
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as. the Wallnnt doth, The elder the Maſt is, the more Oyl it yields, and the L:es 
of the Oyl is excellent to fa: Oxen and Hogs, They are ſoon gathered, cleanſed, 
bruiſcd and preſſed: We preſſed alſo 


O)l from the baſtard Sycomore, 
as they call it; for it is abundant in ſeed, and in winter the boughs of it are ſeen 
loaded with ſeed onely. In February we collected it and crumbled it, che ſhell is 
broken into fix or ſeven parts, the kernels are like a Pear, they are braiſed and heat- 
ed in a pan, then put into 2 preſs, and they yield their Oyl: They make clear light 
in lamps, and the ſeed yields a fourth part of Oyl. There is drawn 


O)l out of the S anguine Tree 


for lights. About the middle of September the ripe berries are taken forth of the 
cluſters, let them dry a few days, bruiſe them, and let them boyl in water in a 
braſs kettle for one hour, then put them into the preſs, you ſhall have green colonr- 
ed O'1, about a ſeventh part of the ſeed, The Mountainous people uſe it. There 
is preſſed 


Oyl ont of the Grapes or Raiſins, 
The Greek: call'd theſe Gigarta : Ciſalpina Gallia makes oyl of them, bruiſed, heat, 
and prefſed in a preſs, bur i: is very little fit for lights, becauſe it burns exceeding 
cleer. There is much in Egypt 


| Oy of Radiſh-ſeed 

mide : they uſe ir to ſeaſon their meats, and boil ir with them. But Ciſalpina Gallia 
preſſeth Oy] out of Radiſh- ſeed, and Rape-ſeed : Rapes are pulled up onely in No- 
vember. hut they are coveted with ſand together with their leaves. They are plan- 
ten in March, that they may ſeed in May. For unleſs they be pulled up, they freeze 
with winter cold, But there is another kind of Rape that is ſowed in 7h; it is 
weeded, ir comes forth in the ſpring; in May it yields ſeed: out of a quartet of a 
| brſhel of it, eighteen pounds of Oyl are drawn; it is good for lights, and for com- 
mon people to eat. If you ſow a whole Acre with this ſeed, you (hall have five load 
of ſeed, and of every load you may make two hundred pounds of Oy! : it is onely 
plow'd and weeded. Alſo 


Oyl i made of the ſeed of Cameline. 


It is made for lights, but thoſe of Lombardy make great plenty of a golden-coloured 
Oyl of a ſeed like to this, called Dradella. ir hath plaited leaves as wild Rochet, 
which they ſowe amoneft Pulſe, The ſame may be ſaĩd of the ſeeds of Nettles, Mu- 
ſtard, Flax, Rice, 


CHaP, XXV. 
How a Houſholder may provide himſelf with many ſorts of Thread, 


Ne ſhall I ſpeak of many ſorts of Yarn, becanſe this may much help che Houſe- 
hold, for the Houſwife hath always need thereof. Our Anceſtors uſed Hemp 
and Flax ; for thus they made 


Tarn of Flax: 
yer there needs no example, the Thread is fo common. I will ſpeak of choſe 
that follow, and of other inventions, Pliny, Flax is known to be ripe two 
ways, when the ſeed ſmells, or looks yellow; then it is pulled up and bound 
in handfuls, and dried in the Sun, letting it harg with che roots upwards 
for one day: Then five of theſe bundles ſtanding wich their tops one 
againſt another, that the ſeed may fall in the middle. Then after mann, 
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the branches are laid in the water that is warm with che Sun, they are kept dowts 
by ſome weight and ſoaked there , and again, as before, turn'd up- ſide down the 
are dried in the Sup, Then being dried, they are bruiſed on with s flax-hammer ; 
that which was next the rind is call'd hard, or the worſt flax, and it is fit for to make 
weiks for Candles, yet that is kemmed with hackes, till all the m:mbrans be 
pilled clean. The art of kembing and making of it, is, out of fifty pound of Flax- 
bundles, to make fifteen pound of Flax. Then again it is poliſhed in Thread, ir is 
often beat upon a hard tone with water, and when it is woven it is brniſed again 
with Beetles, and the more you beat it, the better it is. Alſo there i. made 


Thread of Hemp, 


Hemp is excellent for ropes, Hemp is plucked up after the Vintage, but ir 1s clean- 
ſed and pill'd with great labonr. There are three ſorts of it, that next the rind is 


the worſt, and that next the pith, the middlemoſt is the beſt, which is called Meſa : 
Another | | | 


To make Thread of Broom, 


It is broken and pull'd from the Ides of May, until the Ides in June, this is the time 
when it is ripe, When it is pull'd, the bundles are ſet in heaps for two days to take 
the wind ; on the third day it is opened and ſpread in the Sun, and is dried, and then 
again it is brought into the houſe in bundles. After wards it is well ſteep'd in ſea- 
water, or other water where that is wanting, Then being dried in the Sun again, 
it is watered, if we have preſently need of it, if it be wet with hot wieter in a veſſel, 
it will be the ſhorcer way, Bur ic muſt be hear to make it good, for the freſh nor 
ſea-water cannot ſoften it enough. Ropes of Hemp are preferred when they are 
dry, but Broom is preſeryed wer, to make good the dryneſs of the ground ic grows 
on. The upper part of Egypt toward Arabia, makes linnen of Cotten. is K makes 
Flax of Spaniſh Broom, eſpecial ly for Fiſhers nets to laſt long; the Shrub muſt be 
ſoaked for ten days, And ſo every Countrey hath its Thread made of divers Plants 
and Shrubs, We know chat there is made | 


. Thread ef Nettles, 
amonolt the Northern people, and it is very fine and white: alſo there is made 


Thread of Aloes in America, 


it is hard, white, and moſt perfect. Iſhall deſcribe it by their relation, becauſe the 
extream parts are full of ptickles, we ſtrike them off that they may not hinder us, 
and we cut the branches into long pieces long ways, that the ſubſtance under the 
rind may be the better taken away ; then two Poles of wood are faſtned in the 
earth, croſſing one the other in the middle like a ctoſs; theſe are held faſt with the 
left hand, to make them hold faſt together, and with the right the foreſaid pieces or 
fillets are taken by one end and drawn over the croſs, that the inward part may part 
from the wooddy part, and the Flax from the ſubſtance, and then they are kembed 
ſo often, till they become white, pure, nervous, as Fiddle or Harp-ſtrings, then 
are they waſhed, dried, and laid up. Inthirteen years after that it is planted, the 
leaves grow very long even twenty foot, the ſtalk riſeth in the middle forty ſogt 
long. Then the top is adorved with flowers and bears fiuit: I ſaw this at Rome, 
and I never remember that I ſaw any thing more beautiful, I ſhall pow ſpeak of Flax 
call'd Asbeſt inum. Pliuy ſaith there is Flax alſo found, That fire will not conſume; 
they call ic live- Plax, and I have ſeen Napkins and Table- clothes burpinę in the fire, 
at Feaſts, and they were better cleanſed of filth with the fire, then they could be by 
water: Wherefore of this they made Coats for Kings funerals, to keep the aſhes of 
the Body from other aſhes, It grows in India in the deſarts and ſcorched places with 
the Sun, where no rain falls; but there are terrible creatures and ſerpents, and this is 
pteſeryed by burning; it is hard to be found, and difficult to wear, becanſe it is ſo 
ſhort: whenir is found it is as dear as the moſt preciaus Pearls. The Greeks call ic 
Asbeſtinum from the nature of it, Soſaich P/ixy, out of which words it is plain _ 
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he kney not rhe Stone Asbefttinum, when lie ſaid that ic Was hard to find, and dif- 
ficult to wear for the ſhortneſs of ic, for it is kembed and ſpun by every woman al- 
mo#t , it ſhe he not ignorant of it, as 1 ſaw at Venice, 4 Woman of! Cyprus and 
another of Valzntia, that ſneed me it in great abundance in the Ar'-nel 5 Hoſe 
pical, It is an excellent ſecret, very rare and profitable, hou h few knew it of our 
times: but I have freely communicated ĩt, though it cannot be had, but at great rates, 

CHaP, XXVI. 155 
To hatch Eggs with out a Hen. 


Ow ſhall J ſhew how without a Hen, Eggs of Hens and other Birds may 
be hatch in ſummer of winter, fo that if any fick people detire to eat Chickens 
then, they may have them, Bird: Eggs are hatched with heat, either of the ſame 
Bird or of others, as the heat of man, of the Sun, or fire; for 1 have ſeen Hens 
fic on Geeſe, Ducks, and Peacocks Eggs, and Pigeons fic on Hen Egge, and a Cuc- 
ko i fic upon any of them. And I have ſeen women to foſter and hatch Eggs be- 


teen their breſts in their boſoms , and under their arm-pits, Lows N chen 


ſhewes young and great with childe of Nero, by Ceſar I iberius, becau'c ihe earneth- 

ly dr Gired to bring firſt a boy . ſhe made vie of this Omen to ity ii by, fot ſhe foſter- 

ed an Egge in her boſom, and when ſhe muſt lay it aſide, ſhe put it into her nurſes 

boſom, that the heat might not abate, Pliny, But Ariſtotle faith that Bird: Eggs, 
and Evo: of ſotefooted Beaſts are ripened by the incubation of the dam ; for ali theſe 
lay in the earth, and their Eggs are hatched by the warmth of the earth, For if 
foreioored Beaſts that lay Egas came often where they are, that is more to preſerve 

and keep them then otherwiſe. And again, Eggs are haccht by fitting, It is Na- 

tures Way, but Eggs are not onely ſo hatched, but of their own accord in the earth, 

as in Egypt covered wich dung they will bring Chickens, Piodorus Siculus de Egyptize, 

Some ate found om by mans indullry, by choſe that keep Birds and Geele ; beſides, 
the ways that others have to produce them, that they may have Birds that are 
ſtrange, and creat numbers of them: tor Birds do not fic upon their Eggs, but they 
by their kill hach the Eggs themſelves. Ar Syracuſe 2 certain drunken compani- 

on put E.:g3 under the earth in mats, and he would not leave off drinking till the Eggs 

were hatcht. Id Egypt about grand Cayro, Eggs are art ificially hatcht 3 they make 

an Oven with many holes, into which they put Eggs of divers kinds, as Gooſe eggs, 
Hen Eggs, and of other Birds , they cover the Oven with hot dung , and if need be 

' they make a fire round about ir, ſo are the Eggs hatcht at their due times. Paxtu 

Jovis in bis Book of his Hiſtories. In Egypt there is abundance of Hen Chickens; 

For Hens do not there ſit on their Eggs, but they are hatcht in Ovens by a gentle 

heat, that by a an admirable and compendious art, Chickens are hatchr in very 

few days and bred up , which they ſell not by tale, but by meaſure. They make the 

meaſure without a bottom, and when it is full they take it away, And in the {land 

of Malta in Sicily, they make an Oven, where into they put Eggs of divers Fowls, 

23 of Hens, Geeſe, then they make a fite round abcn:, and che Eggs grew ripe at 

times. But let us ſee how our Anceſtors hatched their Eggs, Democrats teacheth 


If a Hen do not fit, how (he may have many Chickens, 


The day you ſet your Hen upon Eggs, take Hens dung, pound ir and ſiſt ir, and put 
ic into a hollow: veſſel with a great belly, lay Hens feathers round abour, Then lay 
your Eegs uprighr in ic, ſo that che ſharp end may be uppetmoſt; and then of the 
ſame dung, ſprinkle ſo much on them till che Exgs be covered. But when your Eggs 
have lain ſo covered for two or three days, turn them afterwards every day, let not 
one touch the other, that they may hear alike, But after the twenty day when toe 
Chickens begin to be hatcht, you ſball find choſe that are in the bottom o be crackt 
rouad, for: chi: reaſon vou muſt write down che day they were ſer, left yon mi- 


Rake the time: Wherefore on the twentieth day, taking of the ſnell, put the Cbic- 


kens into a pen and be tender of chem, Bring a Hen to them which 1s beſt to * 
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ic : yet 1 tried this moſt diligently, andic took no effect, nor can I tell how ic ſhould 
be done, They that commend the Oven, do not teach the manner how it ſhould 
be done, But what I have done my ſelf, and I have ſeen others do, 1ſhall briefly 
relate, chat with little labour and without Hens, any one may 


Hatch Eggs in à hot Oven. | 


Make a veſſel of Wood like a Hogſhead, let it be round, and the Diameter ſo long 
as your armis, that you thruſt in, that you may lay and turn the Eggs, let it be four 
foot in Altitude. This we divide by three boards within into four parts: Let the firſt 
be 2 foot and half, the ſecond little above a foot, the third a foot, and the fourth 
leaſt of all. Let every concavity divided wich boards have a little door thereto, ſo 
large as yon may thruſt in your arm, and ics ſhut to open and ſhut at pleaſure. Let 
the firſt and ſecond loft be made of thin boards , or wrought with twigs, let the 
third be of braſs arched , and the fourth of ſolid wood. Let the fitſt and ſecond 
ſtage have a hole in the centre three fingers broad, through which muſt paſs a bra- 
zen or iron pipe tinned over , that mult come half a foot above the ſecond Rory, 
and ſo in the lower molt, but in the bottom the orifice muſt be wider, like a Pyramis 
or funnel, that it can ficly receive the hear of the flame of a candle put under ir ; in the 
ſecond Rory let the pipe be perforated about the top, that the heat breathing forth 
thence, the place may be kept warm, and the Eggs may be hot in the upper part, 
as they are under the Hen. Above theſe three rooms Hrew ſaw- duſt, which 1 
thinks is beſt to cover them: Let the ſaw-duſt be higheſt about the ſides of the 
Hogſhead, but leſs in the middle; in the bottom where the pipe is lower, that the 
Eggs that |; e upon it may receive the heat that comes from the pipe every way In 
the third Rory where the pipe ends, ler it be prefled down about the ſides, ind 
hi-her in the middle about the pipe, let a linnen cloth cover the ſaw - duſt, a fine 
cloth, that if it be foul d it may be waſht again, and the Chicken hatcht may go up- 
op it. Lay upon every ſtory a hundred Eggs, more or leſs, let the great end of the 
Eggs lye downwards, the ſharp end upwards, The walls of the Hogſhead that are 
above the ſaw-dut within the concavities, and the upper part of the ſtory muſt be 
covered with ſheep skins, that their warmth may keep inthe heat: In the lower 
concavity under the Tunnel, mutt a light lamp be placed, at firſt with two weiks, in 
the end with three, in ſummer ; but ac beginnipg of winter, firſt with three, and 
laſt with four cr five: Let the light fall upon the middle of the Tunnel, that the 
heat aſcending by the pipe , the rooms may heat all alike. The place where this veſ- 
ſe] ands muſt be warm and and in a by place; in the lower part where the lamp 
is lighted, yon mult lay no Eggs, for that heat there will not hatch them. But 
where the Chickens are wet when they are firſt hatched, ſhut chem in here co dry 
them by the warm heat of the lamp, marking twice or thrice erery day whether the 
heat abate, be warm or very hot. We fhall know it thus, take an Egg out of the 
place, and lay ic on your Eye, for that will try it well: if it be too hot for you, the 
heat is great, if you feel it not, it is weak; a ſtrong hear will hatch them, but a weak 
will make them addle, So you muſt adde or take away from your lamp, to make the 
light adequate & proport ionable: aſter the fourth day that the Eggs begin to be war- 
med, take them out of the cells, and not ſhaking them hard, kold them gent 

againſt the Sun beams or light of a candle, and ſee whether they be not addle, for 
if you diſcern any fibres or bloody matter run about che Ego, it is good; bur if it be 
clear and tranſparent, it is naught , put another Egg in the place of it: All that are 
good mult be daily turned at the lamp heat, and turn them round as the Hen is wont 
to do. We need not fear ſpviling the Eggs , or if any man do handle them gently , 
in ſummer after nineteen or twenty days, or in winter after twenty five or twenty 
eight days, you ſhall take the Eggs in your hand, and hold them againſtthe Sun, 
and ſee how' the Chickens beak ſtands, there break rhe ſhell, and by the hole of 
the Egg take the Chicken by the beak and pull out its head ; then lay ic in its place 
again, for the Chicken will come forth ir ſeif , and when ir 1s come ont, put it in the 
lower cell as: ſaid : But let the lamp ſtand ſumething from the parement, leſt the 
Chickens allured by the light, ſhould pick at it and be butnt by it: And if you do 
WD work 
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work diligently as I have ſhewed you, in three hundred Eggs you ſhall hardly loſe 
ten or twenty a5 moſt. nt becauſe they are hazcht without che dam, lap lber 
how to nage - | 4 


* 


AC ock foſter ( hickens tithe Hen doth, hy 


For they would die, if pone did * them. But a Cock or Capon will perform what 
the Hen ſhonld ; do but ſhew him the Chicken, and Broke him gently on the back, 
and give him ment out of your hands often, that he may become tame. Then pull 
the feathers off of his breſt, and rub him with Nettles, for in a few hours, not to ſay 
days, hewill / cike care of the Chickens ſo well and give them their meat, that no 
Hen did ever do it, as he will. 5 TE 
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FIFTH BOOK 
Natural Magick 


Which treateth of Alchymy; ſhewing how Metals 


may be altered and transformed, one into another. 


Tur PROEME, 


W E are nom come ( according to that order which we propoſed unto our ſelves inthe be- 
ginning) to thoſe experiments which are commonly called by the name of eAlchymy 
matters, wherein not onely a great part of the world is much converſant , but alſo every one 
i very deſirous to be aprattitioner in them, and doth thirſt after them with an unquench» 
able luſt. Wherefore we are conſtrained to ſpeak. ſowething concerning this Subject the 
rather , becauſe many ruds and unskilſu! mon, being drawn an, partly by the hope.of gain, 
which they looked for by it, and partly by the pleaſure and delight which they did take in it, 
have beſtowed themſelves i theſe experiments to the great ſlander both of the Art it ſelf, 
and alſo of the profeſſors thereof; ſo that now adays , a man cannot handle it without the 
ſcorn and obloquy of the world, becauſe of the diſgrace and contempt , which thoſe idiots 
have bronght upon it. For whilſt they, being altogether ignorant of the Principles of theſe 
things, have labored to make ſophiſtical and counterſeit gold , they have utterly miſcarri- 
ed in their endeavours, and waſted all their ſubſtance , and quite undone themſelves, aud 
ſo were deluded by that vain hope of Gold, which ſet them on work, Demetrius Phalere- 
us ſaid very well of theſe men, That which they ſheuld have gotten, ſaith he, they did not 
get & that which they had in their own poſſeſſion, they loſt ; and ſogwhereas they koped to work 
a metamorphoſis or alteration in the Metals, the alteration and change bath lighted heavily 
upon themſelves, in reſpeCt of their own eſtate: and when they have thu overthrown them 
ſelves, they have no other comfort left them but ouely this, to broach many lies and conn 
terfeit devices, whereby they may likewiſe deceive others, and draw them into the very 
ſame lurches which themſelves have before fallen into. And ſurely the defire partly of the 
Art it ſelf, and partly of the great gain which many men hoped after by the ſame , bath 
filled the world with ſs many Books , and ſuch an infinite number of lies, that there is 
ſcarce any other matter in the like requeſt ; ſo that it was very well done of Diocleſian the 
Emperour, and it was high time for him ſo to do, to eftabliſh a Decree, that all ſuch lying 
Books that were written concerning that matter, ſhould be caſt into thefire and burnt to 
es. Thus was an excellent good Art diſcredited and diſpraced by reaſon that they abu - 
z it ; which falls out alſo in man other better things then this is, The Art of it ſelf is not 
to be ſet at nought , but rather to be embraced and much to be ſought after; eſpecially by 
ſuch as apply their minds to Philoſophy, and to the ſearching ont of the ſecrecies of Nature: 
for they ſhall find in it many things which they will wonder at, and ſuch as are exceeding 
neceſſary for the uſe of men: and when they (hall behold the experience of many kinds of tranſ- 
mutations and ſundry effects, it will be no ſmall delight unto them; and beſides, it will ſhew 
them the way to profounder and worthier matters, the beſt and ſoundeſt Philoſophers 
have not been aſhamed to ſearch into, and to handle in their writing. I do not here pro- 
miſe any golden mountains, as they ſay , nor yet that Philoſophers ſtone , which the world 
hath ſo great an opinion of,and hath been brag ged of in many ages, and happily attained unto 
by ſome 3 neither yet do I promiſe here that golden liquor, whereof if any man do drink, it 
zs ſupho ſed that it will make him to be immortal; but it is a meer dream, for ſeeing that the 
warld it ſelf is variable and ſubjett to alteration , therefore it cannot be but that _— 
the world yields, Gould likewiſe be ſubject to deſtruction; ſo that to promiſe or to under- 
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tabe any ſuch matters as theſe are, it were bat raſhneſs and meer fooliſineſs. But the 
tlungs which we purpoſe to diſcourſe of and to deliver, are theſe which hereafter folom; 
and I would requeſt the Readers to take them in good part, and to content themſelves with 
theſe; I ſt if they attempt to proceed to further experiments herein , they prove themſelv es 
as fooliſh and as mad as thoſe which we have ſpoken of before, Theſe things which here you 
| ſhallfind , I my ſelf have ſeen, and proved by experience, and therefore I am the bolder to 
ſet them abroach to the view of the whole world. 


C AHA. I. 
Of Tin, and how it may be converted into a more excellent Mettal, 


Inne doth counterfeit and reſemble Silver; and there is great 
amity and agreement bet wixt theſe two Mettals in reſpect of 

cheir colour. The Nature and the colour of Tinne is ſuch, that 
ic will whiten all other Mettals; but ic makes them brickle and 
U cafie co be knapt in ſunder: onely Lead is free from this power 
of Tinne : but he th it can skilfully make a medley of this Met- 
MAS 4 RIS cal with others, may thereby attain to many pretty ſecrecies, 
eee Wherefore, we will endeavor to counterfeit Silver as ner as 
we can: A matter which may be eaſily effected, if we can tell how to aboliſh and 
utterly deſtroy thoſe imperfe&ions which are found in Tinne, whereby it is to be 
diſcerned from Siver. The imperfeRions are theſe : Firſt, it 1s wont to make a crea- 
king noiſe, and craſheth more then Silver doth : Secondly, it doth not ring fo plea- 
ſantly as Silver, but hath a duller ſound : Thirdly, it is of amore pale and wanne co- 
lour : And laſtly, it is more ſoft and tender; for if it be put into the fire, it is not 
firſt red hot before it be melted, as Silver will be; but it clings faſt to the fire, and 
is ſoon overcome and molten by the heat thereof. Theſe are the qualities that are 
obſerved to be in Tinne; not the eſſential properties of the Nature thereof, but one- 
ly accidental qualities, and therefore they may be more eaſily expelled out of their 
ſubject. Let us ſee therefore how we may rid away theſe extrinſecal accidents: and 


DD 
aur | | 


How to remedy the ſoftneſs of Tin, and the creaking noiſe that it makes, 


You muſt firſt bear it into ſmall powder, as you ſhall hereafcer be inſtrud ed in the 
manner howto do it; and when you have ſo done, you mult reduce ic into one 
whole body again. And if it do not loſe its ſoftneſs at the firſt time as you deal ſo 
by ir, uſe the ſame courſe the ſecond time, and ſo likewiſe the third time rather 
then fail, and by this means you ſhall at length obtain your purpoſe: for, by ſo do- 
ing, the Tin will wax ſo hard, that it will endure the fire till it be red hot, before ever 
it will melt. By the like practice we may alſo harden all other ſoft bodies , to make 
them red hot before they ſhall be melted: but the experience hereof is more clear 
in Tinne then in any other Mettals whatſoever. We may alſo take away the crea- 
king noiſe of Tinne , if we melt it (even ſeveral times, and quench it every time in 
the urine of children; or elſe in the Oyl of Wall-vuts : for this is the ovely means 
to expel that quality and imperfe&ion out of it. Thus then we have declared the 
manner how to extract theſe accidents from it: but all this while we have not fhew- 
ed how ic may be transformed into Silver: which now we are to ſpeak of, as ſoon 
as ever we have ſhewed the manner 


How to bring Tin into Powder, 


which we promiſed to teach. Let your Tinne boil in the fire; and when ic is very 
liquid, pour it forth into a great morter; and when ir beginneth to wax cold, and 
to be congealed together again, you muſt ftir it and turn it round about with a 
wooden peſtle, and let ic nor ſtand ſtill in any caſe, thus ſhall yon cauſe it be con- 
gealed into very ſmall crums as little as duſt: and when you have ſo done, put it in- 


to a very fine ranging ſieve , and ſift out the ſmalleſt of x; and that which 1s left 
Aa behinde 
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behinde in your ſieve, becauſe it is too great and not broken well enough, you 
muſt put ir into the fite again, and uſe the very ſame coutſe with ic to break it into 
ſmaller duſt, as you uſed before; for unleſs it be throughly broken into powder, 
it is not ſerviceable, nor fit for your purpoſe, Having therefose ſhewed you how to 
break your Tin into ſmall crums , as allo how to expel out of it choſe imperfeRions 
whereby it is molt manifeſtly diſcernedfrom Silver ; both which things are very ne- 
ceſſary preparatives as it were to the main matter which we have in hand, let us 
now come to the principal experiment it ſelf, namely 


How to alter and transform Tin, that it may become Silver, 


You mult take an earthen” veſſel ſomewhar wide-monthed ; but it muſt be very 
ſtrongly and firmly made, that it be throughly able to endure the vehemency of the 
fire, even to be red hot: Into this veſſel put your Tin broken into ſuch ſmall crums 
25 have been ſpoken of, and therein you muſt wich an iron ladle ſtirre it up and 
down continually without ceaſing, till it be all on a light fire, and yer none of rhe 
Metal to be melted : when yon have ſo done, that you have given ic over, and it 
oatherech together into one body or lump again, you mult beſtow the very ſame 
labour upon it the ſecond time, ſo long as it may ſtand in ſmall crums all on a fire 
for the ſpace of fix hours together,; without melting. But if ſome part of the Me- 
tal be melted by the vehement heat of the fire, and ſome other part of it remain not 
melted, then you muſt take away that which is melted, and when it is congealed, 
you muſt break it into ſmall powder once again, and you mult run over your whole 
labour again with ir, even in the ſame veſſel and with the ſame inſtrument as before, 
After this, when you have brought all your Metal to that perfection that it will en- 
dure the fire without melting, then you muſt put it into a glaſs-fornace where glaſs 
is wont to be made, or elſe into ſome Oven that is made of purpoſe to reflex the 
heat of the fire to the beſt advantage, and there let it be tormented and applied with 
a very great fire for the ſpace of three or four days together, until ſuch time as it is 
made perſectly white as ſnow: for the ſmaller that it is broken and beaten into 
powder, the more perfectly ic will take white , and be the fitter for your purpoſe, 
and more exactly ſatisfie your expectation. After all this, you mult put ic into a 
veſſel that ſhall be almoſt full of vinegar, and the vinegar muſt cover all the Tinne, 
and ſwim about three inches above it. There you mult diſtil it, and let the vinegar 
boil with it ſo long, till the I inne hath coloured it, and made it of his own hue, and 
thickened ic into a more groſs ſubſtance, Then let it ſtand a while; and when it is 
throughly ſettled, pour out that vinegar and put in new, and remper it well with 
thoſe aſhes or crums of Tinne : and this you muſt do again and again, till all your 
Tinne be diffolved into the vinegar, If by this often repetition of this labour, you 
cannot effect ſuch a difſolution, then you muſt put it once again to the fire in ſuch 
2 fornace, or elſe into ſuch an Oven as we ſpake of before, that ſo it may be reduced 
imo white aſhes more exactly and perfectly, whereby it may be the more eaſily 
diſſolved into vinegar, After this, you mult let the vapour of the vinegar be exha- 
led. and ſtraĩned out, and the Tinne that 1s left behinde muſt be put into a certain 
veſſe] where aſhes have been wont to be put, and then melt ſome fine Lead and put 
amongſt ĩt: and becauſe the Lead that is put in will bear up the Tinne aloft, there- 
fore you muſt make certain little balls or pills compounded of Soap and Lime, or elſe 
of Salt· peter and Brimſtone, or ſome other like fat earthy ſtuff, and caſt them in 
amoneſt the Lead and J inne, and they will cauſe the Tinne to drench ir {elf with- 


in the Lead: and by this means, all your Tinne that doth take the Lead, and is 
incorporated into it by a juſt proportion and equal temperature, doth become very 


excellent good Silver. But this is a marvellous hard labour, and not to be archie- 
ved without very great difficulty. You may like wiſe alter and transform 


F Tiune into Lead, 
An eaſie matter for any man to effect, by reducing Tinne into aſhes or powder often 
times: for the often burning of it will cauſe the creaking noiſe which it is wont 
to make, to be voided from it, and ſo to become Lead without any ore 
ado ; 
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ado; eſpecially, if you uſe a convenient fire, een you go abont to reduce it into 
powder. | | | 


1 | be; 
Of Lead, and how it may be converted inte another Metal. 


He Ant iedt Writers that have been converſant in the Natures of Metals, 

are wont to call Tinne by the name of white Lead; and Lead, by the name 
of black Tinne: inſinuating thereby the affinity of the -Natures of theſe two 
Metals, that they are very like each to another, and thetefote may very eaſily be 
one of them transformed into the ther- It is ne hard matter therefore, as 
to change Jie into Lead, which we have ſpoken of in the former Chapter, 
So alſo | Ton os 
PEE ET: To change Lead into Tinne. 


Ic. may be effected onely by bare waſhing of it: for if yon bath or waſh Lead 
often times, that is, if you often melt it, ſo that the cull and earthy ſubliarce 
of it be aboliſhed, it will become Tinne very eaſily: for the ſame quic k-ſilver, 
he teby the Lead was firſt made a ſubtil ard pure ſutftance , before it contract- 
ed that foil and eatthine ſs which. makes it fo heavy, dorh fiill remain in the Lead, 
2s Gebrus hath obſerved; and this is it which cauſeth that creaking and gnaſhing 
ſound, which Tinne is wont to yield, and whereby it is eſpecially dicerned from 
Lead: ſo that when the Lead hath loſt irs cwn earthy Jumpiſhreſs , which is ex- 


KN. 


a en gov Aimouy into Lead: | 
For, that kindof Antimony which the Alchymiſts are wont to call by the name of 
Regulus, if ir be oftentimes: burned in the fire, and be firſt throvehly boiled, it 
rurnet h into Lead. This * 1 is obſerved by Dioſcorides , who faith, That if 
yon take Antimony and burn it exceedingly in the fire, it is converted into Lead. 
Galen ſnewethi another experiment concerning Lead, namely, 


Hoy to procure Lead to become heavier, then of it ſelſ it is: | 

For, whereas he had found by bis experience , that Lead hath init ſelf an æthereal oc 
airy ſubſtance, he brings this experiment, Of all the Mettals, faith he; that I have 
been acquainte d with, only Lead is encreaſed both in bigneſs and alſo in weight, for, 
if you lay it up n ſellars or ſuch other places of receipt that are under the ground, 
wherein there is a turbulent aud groſs foggy air, fo that whatſoever is laid up in ſuch 
rooms ſhall Rraightways gather filch and ſoil, it will be grertet and weightier then 
before it was, Yea, even the very clamps of Lead which have been faſtened into 
carved Images to knit their parts more ſtrongly together, eſpecially thoſe that have 
been faſtened about their feet, have been divers times found to have waxed bigger; 
and ſome of thoſe clamps have been ſeen to ſwell ſo much, that whereas in the ma- 
king of ſuch Images the leaden plates and pins were made level with the Images 
themſelves, yet afterwards they have been ſo ſwoln, as that they have ſtood forth 
like hillocks and krobs very unerenly, out of the Chriftal ſtones whereof the Images 
were made. This Lead, is a Mettal that hath in it great ſtore of quick - fil wer, as may 
appear by this, becanſe it ĩs à very eaſie maſtery, 3 — 


Jo extratl Quic K filver ont of Lead. | 
Let your Lead: be filed into very imall duft, and to every two pounds of Load thus 
beaten into powder, you muſt put one ounce of Salt-Peter, and one ennce of ordi- 
nary common Salt, and one onnce of Antimony. Let all theſe be well beaten and 
powned together, and put into a lieve z and when they are well ſifted, put them in- 
I er 2 Aa 2 — ep wat co 
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to a veſſel made of glaſs, and you mult fence and plaiſter the glaſs round about on 
the ontward ſide with thick loam tempered with chopt ſtraw, and it muſt be laid on 
very faſt ; and that it may ſtick upon the veſſel the better, your glaſs mutt not be 
ſmooth, but full of rigoles, as if it were wrefted or writhen. When your veſſel is 
thus prepared, you mult ſettle and apply it to a reflexed fire, that is, toa fire made 
in ſuch a place, as will reflect and bear back the heat of it with great vehemency to 
che beſt advantage: and underneath your veſſels neck, you muſt place a large pan, 
ot ſome other ſuch veſſel of great capacity and receipt, which muſt be half full of cold 
water: then cloſe up all very faſt and ſure, and let your fire burn but a little, and give 
but a {mall heat for the ſpace of two hours; afterward make it greater, ſo that the 
veſſel may be thronghly heated by it, even to be red hot; then ſet a blower on 
work, and let him nor leave off to blow for the ſpace of four whole hours together, 
and you ſhall ſee the quick · ſilver drop down into the veſſel that is half full of water, 
being flighted, as ic were, out of the Mettal by the vehement force of the fire, 
Commonly the quick-ſilver will Rick to the ſides of the veſſels neck, and therefore 
you mult give the neck of the veſſel a little jolt or blow wich your hand, chat ſs the 
quick · ſilver may fall downward into the water- veſſel. By this practice I have ex- 
traged oſtentimes out of every pound of Mettal almoſt an whole ounce of quick- 
filver ; yes, ſomecimes more then an ounce, when I have been very diligent and 
laborious in performing the work. Another experiment I have ſcen, which drew 


me into great admiration, 


| Lead converted into quic . ſilver: as 19 1+. ot. 4 has"? 

A counterfeiting practice, which is the chief cauſe that all the quick. ſilrer almoſt 
which is y'ually to be had, is but baftard ſtuff, and meerly counterfeic ; yer it 18 
bought and ſold for currant, by reaſon of the neer likeneſs that ic hath with the Belt. 
Let there be one pound of Lead melted in an earthen veſſel, and then put unco it 
alſo one pound of that I inny mettal which is uſually called by the name of Marcha- 
ſire: and when they are both melted together, yon muſt ſtirre then up and down, 
and remper them to a perfe& medley with a wooden ladle: In the mean ſpace yon 
mult have four pounds of quick-filver warmed in another veſſel ſtanding by; rocaft 
in upon that compounded Mettal; for unleſs your quick-filver be warm, it will not 
cloſe nor agree well with your Mettals: then temper your quick-filver and your 
Mettal together for a while, and preſently after caſt it into cold water; fo ſhall ir 
nor congeal into any hard lump, but flote on the top of the water, and be very 
quick and lizely, The onely blemiſh it bath, and that which onely may be except- 
ed igainſt it, is this, chat it is ſomewhat pale and wan, and not all things ſo-nim- 
ble and lively as the true quick-filver is, but is more ſlow and ſlimy, drawing as it 
were a tail after it, as other viſcous and ſlimy things are wont te do. But pur ic in- 
to a veſſel ofglaſs, and lay ir up for a while; for the longer you keep ir, che quicker 
apd nimhlex it will be. FRET! 7:0 


EY ll CAP. III. 8 
21 4 | of Br aſs 3 and how to transforns it into a worthier Metal, 


WE will pow alledge certain experiments concerning Braſs ; which thongh'they 
ate buy{light and trivial, yet we will mot omit to ſpeak of chem, becauſe we 
oN ders eee humour of choſe, who have 2 great deſixe to read of ind be 
acquainted with ſuch matters. And here we are to ſpeak of ſuch things as are good 
to ſtain the bodies of Mettals with ſome other colour then naturally they are endued 
withal, Yer I mult needs confeſs that theſe are but fained and countetfeit colour- 
ings, ſuch as,will not laſſ and ſtick by theit bodies for ever; neither yer are they able 
q abide any. trial, but as ſoon as ever they come to the touchſtone, they may eaſily 

e diſcerped to be bm conpterfeits. Howbeit, as they are not greatly to be deſired, 
becauſe hey are but deceivable, yet notwithſianding they are not mterly to be re- 
jected as things of no value. And beciuſe there are very few Books extant which 
Treat 
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Treat of any Argument of like kind as this is, but they are ſull of ſuch experiments 
and ſleights as here offer themſelves to be handled by us (for they are very common 
things, and in every mans mouth) therefore we will in thi: place ſpeak onely of 
choſe things which are eaſily to be gotten, and yer carry with them a very goodly 
ſhew , inſomu kh that the belt and fharpeſt cenſure may be deluded and miſtaken by 
the beanciful gloſs that is caſt upon them; and it may gravel the quickeſt and skilful- 
left judgement, to define upon the ſuddain whether they are itue ot counterfeit. 
Yer let them be eſteemed no better then they deſerve, But this you muſt know, 
that as ſlight and trivial as they ate, yet they require the handling of a very xilful 
Artificer: and wholoever thou att that goeſt about to płaꝗice theſe experiments, if 
thou be not a skilful and well experienced workman thy ſcl!, be ſure to take the 
advice and counſel of thoſe that are yery good Attiſts in this kind; for otherwiſe 
thou wilt certainly miſcatry in them, and be defeated of thy purpoſe, The chief and 
eſpecial things which are of force to endue Braſs with a whiter colour, are theſe : 
Arſenick or Oker; that kind of quick ſilver which i. fy »limared, as the Alchy mitts 
call ic; the ſcum or froth of ſilver, which is cailed by rhe Greeks Lichargy ron ; the 
Marchafite or fite-ſtone; the Lees of wine; thai kind of Salt which is tound in A- 
frick under the ſang, when the Moon is at the full; which is cemmonly called Salt 
Ammoniack ; the com on and ordinary Salt which the Arabians call by the pawe 
of Al-hali; Salt- peter, and laſtly Alome, If you extraQ the liquor out of avy 
of theſe, or out of all theſe, and when it is diflolved, put your Brais, beirg ted hot, 
into it to be quenched, your Braſs will become white: Or elle, if you melt your 
Braſs, and aſſoon as it is molten, put ict into ſuch liquor, your Braſs will become 
white: Or elſe, if you draw forth into very ſmall and thin pilates, and pcwn thoſe 
bodies we now ſpeak of, iuto imall powder, and then caſt both the braſs that is to be 
coloured, and the bodies that muli colour ir, intoa melting or caſt ing ve ſſel, and 
chere temper them together to a good medley, and keep them a great while in the 
fire, chat it may be thoroughly melted, the braſs will become white. Or elſe, if 
you melt your braſs, and then caſt upon it ſome of that colcurit g in imall 
lumps, (fer if you caſt it in powder and duſt, it is a doubt that the force 
and rage of the fire will utterly conſume ir, ſo that ic ſhall not be able to 
ivfe& or Rain the mettal) but if you caſt good fore of ſuch colouring upon the mol- 
ten braſs, ic will endue your braſs with a ftrange and wonderful whiteneſs, inſo- 
much that it will ſeem to be very ſilver indeed, But that you may learn the better, 
how to work ſuch experiments, and belides, that yon may by occaſion of thoſe 
things which are here ſer down, learn how to compound and work other matters, 
we will now ſet forth nnto you certain examples, how we may make 
| Braſs to counter feit Silver; 
for when once you are trained up a little in che practice of theſe matters, then they 
will ſink more eaſily into your underſtanding, then by all your reading they can do: 
therefore as we have ſpoken of ſuch things as will do this fear, fo alſo we will reach 
you how to work artificially. Take an earthen por, and ſet ir upon the fire with 
very hot coals heaped round about ir; put lead into it, and when you ſee that your 
lead is molten by the force of the fire, take the third part of ſo much filyer as there 
was lead, and pown it into (mall powder, and pu- it to the lead into rhe pot; but 
you muſt ſprinkle ĩt ĩn onely by little ard little, that ic may be ſcorched, and even 
burned as it were by the heat of the fire, and may float like a it were oyle on the 
top and ſutface of the lead; and ſome of ic may be ſo waſted by the vebemency of 
the heat, that ĩt vaniſh away into the ſmoak. Then let chem reſt a while, ſo long 
as there be any remainders of the coals left. After you have ſo done, break the vel- 
ſel into pieces, and take away the ſcum and droſs of the mettal; and whereas 
there will Rand on the top of the mettal a certain oyle as ic were, or a kind of gel- 
ly, you mult take that, and bray ir in a morter, and caſt ir into a veſſel by liccle and 
little where there is braſs melted; and though rhe braſs be three times ſo much in 
weight as that gelly is, yet the gellygyill endue all that braſs with a white ſilver co- 
lone;Nay,if there be more then three times ſo much melted braſs put into that metal, 
it will make it all like untofilver. But if you would have your braſs endued with a 
ä | ber- 
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perfect white colour, and pot diſcernable from ſilver, yon muſt melt ſome ſilver 
and ſome braſs together, and then chrow them into the fire, and ſo take them our 
again aftet ſome ſhort time; for the longer you ſuffer them in the fire, the worſe will 
your experiment ſucceed. Which is a matter n.oft worthy to be obſerved in theſe 
caſes : for if your work continue any longer in the fire then need requires, it will 
fade in colout, and the violence of the fire will countermand the operation and ef. 
fe& of your skil and labour intempering the mettals together, and ſo the braſi will 
recover his former colour in his firſt eſtate. Wherefore let your mettals be kept in 
the fire as little while as you can, that you may make your btals the whiter; and in 
colour molt like unto ſilver: how beit, though you have made it never ſo ite, yet 
in time it will wax blackiſh and dim igain; for the Arſnick that is naturally incor- 
porate d into the braſſe, will alwayes ſtrive to reſtore it to the former dus kiſh and 
dim colour which it ic by nature endued withal. We will now alſo teach you an- 
other way how to make ä 250] 
11 © Braſs to cbunterfeit Silver; 


and this is a more excellent and notable experiment then the former. Take fit 
ounces of the Lees of wine, eight ounces of Criſtal- Arſnick, half an oniice of 
quick ſilver that hath been ſublimated, two ounces of Salt-peeter, one ounce and 
an half of glaſs: beat all theſe together in a morter, and ſee that they be broken 
Into the ſmal leſt powder and duſt that may be, Aſter this, take three pounds of 
Copper, that which 1s commonly called Banda Mediolanenſis; this you muſt have 
to be drawn out into ſmall thin and flender plates j and when you have thus pre- 
pared your mettals and ingredients, you muſt take of that powder, and ſprinkle it 
into an earthen pot by little and litthe, and withal put into the ſame pot yout ſlen- 
der plates of Copper; and theſe things you muſt do by courſe, firſt putt ing in 
ſome of your powder, and then ſome of your Copper, and afterward ſcime pow: 
der again, and afterward ſome of your little plates again, and ſo by turns one afl. 
ter another till the pot be brim- full: then ſet a cover upon your pot, and plaiftet 
it all over ſingularly well with good [life morter that is tempered wich ch opped 
ſtraw; then binde ir round about with bands and Clamps of iron; and truſs it 
up very hard and ſtiffe together, and then covet it over again with juch morter #5 
before. Afterward let the pot be made hot with a ꝑreat fire round abeut it, The 
manner of the heating of y our pot mult be this; ſet the pot in a Centte as it were, 
that the fire may lye as it were in the circumference round about ir, to the diſtance 
of one foot from the Centre; a little after this, move you fire neerer to the pot, 
that there may not be above the diſtance of half a foot bei wixt them; then with» 
in a while lay the fire a little neerer, and ſo by litt le and little let the fire be brought 
cloſe to the pot, yea and let the pot be covered all over with hot burning: coals, 
within the ſpace of one hour, and ſo let ir ſtand hidden in the fire for the ſpace of 
fix whole hours together. And after the fix hours, you muſt not take away the 
coals, but let them go out and die of themſelves, and let the pot ſo ſtand under 
them until it be ſtark cold: and when it is thoroughly cold, break ir into pieces, 
and there you ſhall find your little thin plates fo brittle, that if yon do but touch 
them ſome what hard with your fingers, they will ſoon be crumbled into duſt. When 
you have taken them out of the pot, you muſt afterward put them into ſome ca- 
ſting veſſel that is very hard, and durable; and there within balf an hour it will 
be melted: then put into ir ſome of your powder by little and little, till all of it 
be molten together ; then caſt it all forth into ſome hollow place, into ſome form 
or mould, that ic may run along into rods; and the met il will be as brittle and as 
eaſie to be broken into ſmall crumbs, as any Ice can be. After all this, you mult 
melt two pounds of braſs ; but you muſt firſt purifie it and cleanſe it a little; by 
caſting upon it ſome broken glaſs, and Lees of wine, and Salr-ammoniack; and 
$alr-peerer, every one of them by turns, and by little and little. When you have 
thus cleanſed ir, you mult put unto it one pound of that metal which you made of 
che Copper and powder before ſpoken of; and you muſt ſtill fprikle upon chem 
dome of that powder; and after all this, you muſt take half ſo much of ae 
250 lver 
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ilyer that may be gotten, and melt it amoneſt the metals before ſpoken of, and 
caſt them all roge. her into ſome hollow place like a mould, and ſo you ſhall obtain 
your purpole, But that the ſurface and the urmoſt out · ſides of the metal may a 

pear hitce, you mult throw ĩt ĩnto the fire, that it may be burning hot, and then 
take it forth, anꝗ caſt it into that water wherein the Lees of wine and ordinary 
ſalt have been liquefied and Moved; and there let it boil for a certain time, and 
{6 ſhall you make it very white, and moreover ſo plant and ſo eaſie to be framed and 
wroily It to any aſhion, that you may draw it thorough any little hole, yea even 
through the eye of a needle. Furthermore, this is not to be omitted nor buried 
in fil ebe, for it 152 matcer of greax uſe, and ſpecial force in the colouring of metals, 
that hey be inwardly cleanſed ard purged cf their dtoſs, that they may be tho- 
roughly wiſhed and rid ot all ſuch ſcum and cffals, as ate incident unto them; for 
being thus handled, they will be more ſerviceable and operatixe for all Experiments, 
As for example; let braſs be molten, and then quenched in vineger, and then redu- 
ced into powder with ſalt, fo that the more groſs and infe&ious parts thereof be 
extracted from it ; and let it be ſo handled oftentimes, till there be nothirg of its 
natural uncleannels remaining Within it, and ſo ſhall it receive a deeper dye, and 
be changed into a mgre lively colour. Let the veſſel wherein you melt your me- 
rals ro prepare ang make them it for your tuxn, be bored thorough in the bottom 
with fundry holes, that the metal being melted may ſtrain thoroueh, but the droſe, 
and ſcum, and offals of ic may be left bebind, that there may be nothiug but pure 
metal to be u ed in your experiments: for the leſs droſſe and offils that your me- 
tal have, they are ſo much the more ſerviceable for your uſe in working, Let this 
therefore be a genexal rule alwayes to be remembred and obſerved, that your me- 


tals be throughly purged and rid from their droſs as much as may poſſibly be, before 


ever you entertain any of them into your ſervice for theſe intendments. There is 
yer alſo another way whereby we may bring co paſs that 


Braſs ſhould reſemble ſilver, 


and this by Arſvick Orpine, which ĩs an eff: ctual means to accompliſh this matter : 
and whereas in tract of time the metal will ſomewhat recover it ſelf to its own 
former paleneſs and dim colour, we will ſeek to remedy it and prevent it. Take 
the belt Arſnick Orpine that may be gotten, ſuch as yawns and gapes as though it 
had icales upon it; it mult be of a very orient golden colour; you mult meddle thi; 
Orpine with the duſt of braſs that hath been filed from ir, and put into them ſome 
Lees of wine; but they muſt be each of them of an equal weight and quantity 
when you drench them cogether within the liquor, and io ſhall it beara cominnal 
orient colour, and gliſter very brizhcly without ever any fading at all. Alter this, 
take you ſome ſilver, and diſſolve with that kind of water which is called %- for- 
tis hut it muſt be ſuch as hath in ic very little ſtore of moiſture; for the moſt wa- 
teriſh humour that ĩs in it, mult be evaporated in ſome ſcalding pot or other ſuch 
vefſ:1, Which you muſt fill up to the brim ſix or ſeven ſeveril times, wich the ſame 
watet, after the vapours of it hate been extracted by the heat of the fire that is un- 
der the vefſel: when you have thus done, you muſt mingle your ſilver that is fo 
diff ol ved, with the bras filing, and the Arſvick Orpine which we ſpake of before; 
and then you muſt plain ic and ſmooth ir all over with the red marble· ſtene, that the 
cleſts or cales before ſpoken of, may be cloſed up; and withal, yon mult water ic by 
little and little, as ĩt were drop after drop, with the oyle that hath been expreſt or 
extracted out of the Lees of wine, or elſe om of the firmeſt Salt-ammoniack that 
may be had. And when the Sun is gotten up to any ſtrength, that ir ſhews forth ir 
ſelf in very hot gleams, you muſt bring forth this confection, and let the force of 
the heat work upon ir, even till it be thorough dry: after ward you muſt ſupple ic 
with more of the ſame oyle again, and then let it be dryed up again fo long, till 
that which is remaining do weigh juſt ſo much as the ſilver weighed before it was 
diſſplved. Then cloſ: it up in a veſſel of glaſs, and lay it under ſome dnnghil till 
it be diſſolved again, and after the difſolucion be gathered tog: her into n 
Ca 
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caſt into it ten or eight pieces of braſs, and it will colour them all, that they (hall 


molt lively counterfeit filver. But if yon deſire 


To make braſs ſhew it ſelf of a ſilver colour, by rubbing it betwixt your bans, 
as boyes and cozening companrons are oftentimes wont to do, that if they do but 
handle any veſſels of braſs, they will make them fraightways to glitter like Silver, 
you may uſe this deviſe, Take Ammoniack-ſalr, and Alome, and Salt-pecter, of eich 
of them an equal weight, and mingle them rogether, and put unto them a ſmall 
quantity of Silver-duſt, that hath been filed off; then ſer them all to the fire, that 
they may be thoroughly hot; and when the fume or vapour is exhaled from 
them, that they have left reaking, make 2 powder of them; and whatſoeyer 
braſs you calt that powder upon, if you do withal, either wet it with your 
own ſpittle, or elſe by little and little rub ic over with your fingers, you 
(hail find that they will ſeem to be of a ſilver colour. But if you would 
whicen ſuch braſs more handſomely. and neatly, you muſt rake another courſe: 
You muſt diſſolve a little ſilver with Aqua fort, and pur unto ic ſo much 
Lees of wine, and as much Ammoniack-ſalt; let them ſo lie together till 
they be about the thickneſs of the filth that is rubbed off from a mans bo- 
dy after his ſweating: then rou] it up in ſome ſmall round balls, and ſo let 
them wax dry: when they are dry, if you rub them with your fingers upon 
any braſs or other like metal, and ftill as you rub them moiſten them with 2 
lictle ſpictle, you ſhall make that which you rub upon to be very like unto filver, 
The very like experiment may be wronght by Quick-filver ; for this hath a 
wonderful force in making any metal to become white. Now, whereas we 
promiſed before, to teach you, not onely how to endue braſe or ſuch other 
metal with a ſilver colour, but alſo how to preſerve and keep the bodies ſo 
coloured from returning to their former hiew again, you muſt beware that theſe 
bodies which are endued with ſuch a ſilver colour, do not take hurt by any 
ſharp or ſowre liquor; for either the urine, or vineger, or the juice of limons, or 
any. ſuch tart and ſowre liquor, will cauſe this calour ſoon to. fade away, and ſo 
diſcredic your work, and declare the colour of thoſe metals to be falſe and conn- 


FY 7 


rerfeir, 


Cn A p. IV. 
Of Iron, and how to trans ferm it into a more worthy metal. 


Ow the order of my proceedings requires, that I ſhould ſpeak ſomewhat al- 
AN tocorcerning Iron; for this is a metal which the Wizards of India did highly 
elleem, as having in it ſelf much goodneſs, and being of ſuch a temperature, that ic 
may eably be transformed into a more worthy and excellent metal then it ſelf is. 
Not withſtanding, ſome; there are, which reje& this metal as altogether unprofi - 
table, becauſe it ĩs ſo full of groſs earthly ſubſtance, and can hardly be melted in 
the fire, by reaſon of that firm and ſetled brimſtone which is found in it. But if 
any man would | S 
Change Iron into Braſs , 


lo that no part of the groſſe and earthly ſubſtance ſhall remain in it, he may ealily 
, ebrain his purpoſe by Copprefle or Vitriol. It is reported that in the mountain 
Carpatus an Hill of Pannonia, at a certain Town called Smolinitium, there is a 
Lake, in which there are three channels full of water; and whatſoever Iron is put 
into theſe channele, it is converted into braſs: and if the Iron which you caſt in- 
to thembe in ſmall pieces or little clamps , preſently they are converted into mud 
or dirt; bur if that mud be baked and hardened in the fire, it will be turned into 
perfect good braſs, But there is an artificial means whereby this alſo may be affect- 
ed; and it is to be done on this wiſe, Take Tron, and put into a caſting veſſel; 
and when it is red hot with the vehement heat of the fire, and that it beginneth to 
melt, you muſt caſt upon it by little and little ſome ſprinkling of quick brimſtone: then 
you 
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you muſt pour it forth, and caſt into ſmall rods, and beat ic with, hammers : it is 
very brictle, and will eaſily be broken: then diſſolve it with Agua-fertss, ſuch as is 
compounded of vitriol and Alome tempered together: ſet it upon bot cirders till 
it boil, and be diflolved into vapours, and ſo quite yaniſh away; ard the ſubſi- 
derce thereof, or the rubbiſh that remains behind, if it be reduced into one ſolid 
body again, will become good braſs, If you would 


Male Iron to become white, 


you may effect it by divers and ſundry fleights ; yer let this onely device content 
you in this matter. Firſt,you mult cleanſe and purge your Iron of that droſs and te- 
fuſe that is iy it, and of that poyſoned corruption of ruſt that it is generally infe- 
Qed withal: for it hath more earthly ſubſtance and parts ip it they any other me- 
tal hath, inſomuch that if you boil ir ard purge it never ſo often, it will Rill of it ſelf 
yield ſome new excrements. To cleanſe and purge it this is the beſt way: Take 
ſome ſmall thin plates of Iron, and make them red hot, and then quench them in 
trong lye and vineger which have been boiled with ordinary Salt and Alome ; and 
this you muſt uſe to do with them oftentimes, t ill they be ſomewhat whitened 2 
the fragments or ſcrapings alſo of Iren, you muſt fown in a merier, after they 
have been ſteeped in ſalt ; and you muſt bray them together till the ſalt be quite 
changed, ſo that there be vo blackneſs left in the licuor cf it, and till the Iron 
be cleanſed and purged from the droſs that is in it. When you have thus prepared 
your Iron, you muſt whiten it on this manner: Make a plaiſter as it were, of quick- 
filver and lead tempered together; then pown them into powder, and put that 
powder ipto an earthen veſſel amongſt your plates of Iron that yeu have prepared 
to be whiteped: cloſe up the veſſel faſt, and plaiſter it all over with morier, ſo 
that there may be ro breathing place for any ait either to ger in or cut: then pur ic 
into the fire, ard there let it Hay for one whole day together, ard at lengch en- 
creaſe your fire, that it may be ſo vehement hot as to melt the Irop for the plai- 
ſter or confeRiop which was made cf lead arc Quick-filver, will work in the Iron 
two effects; for fiſt, it will diſpoſe it to melting, that it ſhall ſoon be d:flolved ; 
and ſecondly, it will diſpoſe it to whiteving , that it ſhall tbe ſooner receive a glic- 
cexing colour, After all this, draw forth your Iron into ſmall chin plates again, and 
proceed the ſecond time in the ſame coutſe as before, till you find that it hath ta- 
ken ſo much whiter: ſſe as your purpoſe was to endue it withal, In like manner, if 
you melt ir ir a vefle] ebat bath holes in the bottem of ĩt, and melt with it lead and 
the Marchaſite or fire. ſtone, and Arſpick, and ſuch other things as we ſpake of be- 
fore ip our expe time is of braſs, ycu may make Iron to become white, If you 
pur amonelt it ſcme ſilver, chough it be por much, it will ſoop reiemble the 
colour of filver ; for Iron doth eaſily ſrffer it ſelf to be me dled with gold or ſilver; 
and they may be ſo thorouęhly incorporated into each other, that by all the tuies of 
ſeparation that can be vſed, you cannot without great labour, and very much ado 
ſeparate the one of them from the other, | 


3 Cu Ap. V. 
Of Qxzick: filver, and of the effects and operations thereof. 


N the next place it is meet that we ſpeak ſomeihing concernir Quick-flver.and 
che mavifold operations thereof: wherein we will firſt ſer dewr certain vrigar 
and cemmon conge lat ions that it makes with ciber thipgs, becau'c many men do 
deſire to krow them; ard ſecondly, we wiliſhew, he w it may be diflolved into wa- 
ter, chat they which are deſuous of ſuch experiments, may be ſatisfied herein. Pirſt 
therefore we will ſhew 


How Qui ck. ſilver may be congealed and curdled as it were with Iran, 
B b Por 
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Put the quick-filyer into a caſting veſſel, and put together with it that wa- 
ter, which the Blackimich hath uſed to quench his hot Iron in; and put in alſo 
among them Ammoniack Salt, and Vitriol, and Verdegreaſe , twice ſo much of 
every one of theſe, as there was quick-ſilver: let all theſe boil together in 
an exceeding great fire, and ſtill turn them up and down with an Iron ſlice 
or ladle and if at any time the water boil away , you muſt be ſure that you have 
in a readineſs ſcme of rhe ſame water through hot to calt into it, that it may ſup- 
ply the waite which the fire hath made, and yet not hinder the boiling; thus will 
they be congealed all together within the ſpace of fix hours, After this, you mult take 
the congealed ſtuff when it is cold, and binde it up hard with your hands in leather 
thongs, or linnen cloth, or oſiers, that all the juice and moiſture that is in it, may 
be ſqueeſed out of it; then let that which is ſqueeſed and drained out, ſettle it ſelf, 
and be congealed once again, till the whole confection be made: then put it into 
an earthen veſſel well waſhed, and amongſt it ſome ſpring - water, and take off as neer 
28 yon can, all the filrh and ſcum that is upon it and is gone to waſte; and in that 
veſſel you muſt temper and diligently mix together your congealed matter with 
ſpring- water, till the whole matter be pure and clear: then lay it abroad in the 
open air three days and three nights, and the ſabje& which you have wrought upon 
will wax thick and hard like a ſhell or à tile-ſheard. There is allo another congela- 
tion to be made with quick-filver, 


Congeailng of Quick. ſilver with balls of Braſs, 

thus: make two Braſs half circles, that they may faſten one within the other, that 
nothing may exhale: put into them quick-filver, with an equal part of white Arſe- 
rick and Tartar well powdred and ſearced; lute the joynts well without, that nothing 
may breathe forth, ſo let them dry, and cover them with coles all over for fix hours: 
then make all red hot, then take it out and open it, and you ſhall ſee it all coagu- 
lated and to ſtick in the hollow of the Braſs ball; ſtrike it with a hammer, and it 
will fall off; melt it, and project it, and it will give an excellent colour like to Sil- 
ver, and it is hard to diſcern it from Silver. If you will, yon may mingle it with 
three parts of melted Braſs, and without Silver; ic will be exceeding white, ſoft and 
malleable. Ir is alſo made-another way: Make a great Cup of Silver, red Arſenick 
and Latin, with a cover that firs cloſe, that nothing may exhale 2 fill this with quick- 
filver, and Inte the joynts with the white of an Egg, or ſome Pine-tree-rofin, as It 
is commonly done: hang this into a pot full of Linſeed Oyl ; and let it boil twelve 
hours; cake it out, and ſtrain it through a skin or firaw ; and if any part be not co- 
agulated, do the work again, and make i: coagulare, If the veſſel do coagulate it 
{lowly, fo much as yon find it hath loſt of its weight of the filver , Arſenick and Al- 
chymy make that good again, for we cannot know by the weight: ule it, it is 
wonderful that the quick-(ilver will draw to it ſelf out of the veſſel , andquick-fil- 
ver will emer in. Now I ſhall ſhew what may be ſometimes uſeful, / 


To draw water out of Quick. ſi lover. 


Make à veſſel of potters earth, that will endure the fire, of which crucibles are made 
ſix foot long, and of a foot Diameter, glaſſed within with glaſs, about a foot broad 
at the bottom, à finger thick, narrower at the top, bicger at bottom. About the 
neck let there be a hole as big as ones finger, and a little pipe coming forth, by 
which you may fitly put in the quick · ſilver; on the top of the mouth let there be 3 
glaſs cap, fitted with the pipe, and let it be ſmeered wich clammy clay, and bind it 
above that ir breathe not forth, For this work make a furnace , let it be ſo large 
at the top, that it may be fic to receive the bottom of the veſſel , a foot broad and 
deep. You mult make the grate the fire is made upon, with that art, that when 
need is you may draw it back on one (ide, and the fire may fall beneath, Set there- 
fore the empty veſſel into the furnace, and by degrees kindle the fire: Laſtly, make 
the dottom red hot; when you ſee it to be ſo, which you may know by the top, you 
muſt look through the glaſs cap; preſently by the hole prepared pour in ten or fif- 
teen pounds of quick-lilyer , and preſently with clay caſt upon it ſtop that hole, — 

| | take 
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take away the grace that the fire may fall to the lower parts, and forthwith quench 
it wich water. Then you ſhall ſee that the water of quick-ſilver will run forth at 
the noſe of the cap, into the receiver under it, about an ounce in quantity: take the 
veſſel from the fire , and pour forth the quick ſilver, and do as before, and always 
one ounce of water will diſtil forth: keep this for Chymical operation. I found 
this the beſt for to ſmug up women with. This artifice was found to pur ĩfie quick- 
filver, I ſhall not paſs over another art; no leſs wonderful than profitable for nie, 


Ts To make quick: ſilver grow to be a Tree: 

Diſſolve filver in aqua fortis, what is diſſolved evaporate into thin air at the fire, that 

there may remain at the bottom a thick unctious ſubſtance ; Then diſtil fountain - 

warer twice or thrice, and pour it on that thick matter, ſhaking it well; then let ir. 
ſtand a little, and pour into another glaſs veſſel the moſt pure water, in which the 

filyer 1s : adde to the water a pound of quick-ſilyer , in a moit tranſparent cryſtalline 

glaſs that will attract to it that ſilver , and inthe ſpace of a day will there ſpring up a 

moſt beautiful tree from the bottom, and hairy, as made of maſt fine beards of corn, 

and ir will fill che whole veſſel, that the eye can behold nothing more pleaſant, The 

ſame is made of gold with aqua regia. 


Cn aA. VI. 
of Silver. 


Shall teach how to give ſilver 2 tincture that ic may ſhew like to pute gold; and 
after that, how it may be turned to true gold. 


To give Silver a Gold. colour, 


Burn burnt braſs wich ſtibium, and melted wich half filver , it will have the per- 
fe& colour of sold; and mingle it with gold, it will be the better colour. We boil 
braſs thus: I know not any one that hath taught it: you ſhall do ir after this manner: 
melt braſs in a crucible, with as much ſtibium: when they are both melted, put in 
as much ſtibium as before, and pour it out on a plain Marble - ſtone, that it may 
cool there, and be fit to beat into plates. Then ſhall you make two bricks hol- 
low, that the plates may be fitly laid in there: when you have fitted them, let them 
be cloſed falt together, and bound with iron bands, and well luted: when they 
are dried put them in a glaſs fornace, and let them ſtand there ip a week, to burn ex- 
aRly, take them out and uſe them, And 


To tincture Silver into gold 3 


yon muſt do thus: Make firſt ſuch a tart lye, put quick lime into a pot, whoſe bot- 
rom ĩs full of many ſmall holes, put a piece of wood or tileſheard upon ĩt, then by 
degrees pour in the powder and hot water, and by the narrow holes at the bottom, 
let it drain into a clean earthen veſſel under it: do this again, to make it exceeding 
tart. Powdet ſtibium and put into this, that it miy evaporate into the thin air ; 
Jer ir boil at an eiſie fire: for when ic boils, the water will be of a purple colour: then 
{train it inco a clean veſſel through a linnen cloth; again, pour on the lye on the 
powders that remain, and ler it boil ſo long ac the fice till the water ſeems of a 
bloody colour no more: Then boil the lye that is colour d, putting fire under, till 
the water be all exhaled z but the powder that remains being dry, with the oyl of 
Tartar dried and diffolved, muſt be caſt again upon plates made of equal parts of gold 
and ſilver, within an earthen crucible ; cover it ſo long with coles, and renew your 
work, till it be perfectly like co gold. Alſo I can make the ſame 


Otherwiſe. 

If T mingle the congealed quick-filver that I ſpeak of with a cap, with a third part 

of ſilver, you ſhall find the ſilver to be of a golden colour: you ſhall melt this withy 
the ſame quanticy of gold, and put ir into a pot: pour on it very ſharp vineg 

3} an 
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and let it boil a quarter of a day, and the colour will be augmented. .. Put this to the 
mmoſt trial of gold, that is, wich common ſalt, and powder of bricks, yet adding Vi- 
triol, and ſo ſhail you have refined gold, We can allo extract 


Gold out of Silver, | 

And not fo little but ir will pay your coſt , and afford you much gain. The way is 
thi- : Pur the fine filings of Iron into a Crucible that will endure fire, t ill it grow red 
hot, and melt: then take artificial Chryſocolla, ſuch as Goldimichs ule to ſoder with, 
and red Arſznick, and by degrees ſtrew them in: when you have done this, caſt in 
an equal part of Silver, and let it be exquiſitely purged by a ſtrong veſſel made of 
Aſhes tall the dregs of the Gold being now re moveq; caſt it into water of ſeparation, 
and the Gold will fall to the bottom of the veſſel, take it: there is nothing of many 
things that I have found more true, more gainful or, more hard: ſpare no labour, and 
do ic as yon ſhould, left you loſe your labour: or otherwiſe , let the thin filings of 
Iron oak for a day in ſea · water, let it dry, and let it be red hot in the fire ſo long in 
a Crucible, till it run, then caſt in an equal quantity of filver, with half braſs, let 
it be projected into a hollow place: then purge it exactly in an aſh veſſel: for the 
Iron be ing excluded and its drege, put it into water of ſeparation, and gather what 
falls to the bottom, and it will be excellent Gold. May be it will be profitable to 


Fix Cinnaber. 


He that deſires it, I think he muſt do thus, break the Cinnaber into pieces as big 
as Wall- nuts, and put them into à glaſs veſſel that is of the ſame bigneſs, and the 
pieces mult be mingled with thrice the weight of ſilver, and laid by courſes, and the 
veſſel muſt be luted, and ſrffer it to dry, or ſet it in che Sun; then cover it with 
aſhes, and let it boil ſo long on a gentle fire, till it become of a lead colour and 
break not, which will not be unleſs you tend it conſtantly till you come ſo far. 
Then purge it witha double quantity of lead; and when it 1s purged, if it be put to 
all tryals, ic will Rand the ſtronger, and be more heavy and of more vertue: the more 
eaſie fire you uſe, the better will the buſineſs be effected: but fo (hall we try to re- 
pair ſilver, and revive it when it is ſpoil'd. Let ſublimate quick-filver boil in diſtild 
vinegar, then mingle quick-filyer, and in à glaſs retort , let the quick-lilver evapo- 
rate ina hot fire, and fall into the receiver: keep it: If you be skilful, you ſhall 
find but little of the weight loſt, Others do it with the Regulus of Amimony. But 
otherwiſe you ſhall do it ſooner and more gainfully thus: Put the broken pieces of 
Cinnaber as big as dice, into a long livnen bag, hanging equally from the pot fides ; 
then pour on the ſharpeſt venegar, with alom and tartar, double as much, quick 
lime four parts, and as much of oaken aſhes, as it is uſual to be made; or you muſt 
meke eme. Let it boila whole day, take it out and boil ir in oy), be diligent about 
it, and let it ſtay there twenty four hours : take the pieces of Cinnaber ont of the 
oy], and (meer them with the white of an egge beaten, and role it with a third 
part of the filings of ſilver: pur it into the bottom of a convenient veſſel, and Inte 
it well with the beſt earth, as I ſaid ; ſet ic to the fire three days, and at laſt ir creaſe 
the fire, that it may almoſt melt and run: take it off, and waſh ic from its fæee that 
2 8 at the laſt proof of filver,and bring it to be true and natural. Allo it will be 
| pleaſant 


From fixt ¶ innaber to draw out a ſilver beard. 


If yon put it into the ſame veſſel, and make a gentle fire under, ſilver that is pure, 


not mixed with lead, will become hairy like a wood, that there is nothing more 
pleaſant to behold. | 


Chap. 
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| Bien fic to ſet down ſome Operations which are generally thought fit for our 
works: and if you know them ut, yon will not eaſily obtain your de re. I have 
ſer them down here, that you might not be put to ſeek chem elſwhere: Firlt, 


od bull Nod; oi 5 dram forth the life of Tinne, | 

The ftlinggof Tione mult be put into a pot of earth, with equal part of ſalt · peter; 
yon ſhall ſer on the top of this ſeven, as many other earthen pots with holes bored 
in them, and ſtop theſe holes well with clay: ſet above this 2 glaſs veſſel wich the 
month downwards, or wich an open pipe, with a veſſel under ĩt: put fire to it, and 
you ſhall hear it make a noiſe when it is hot: the life flies away in the f.me, and you 
ſhall find ĩt in the hollow pots, and in the bottem of the glaſed veſſel compacted to- 
gether. If you bore an earthen veſſel, on the fide, you may do ic ſomething more 
calily by degrees, and you ſhall top ĩt. So alſo | 


139 From Stibium 

we may extraꝗ it. Stibium that Druggiſts call Antĩmony, is grownd {ma!l in hand- 
mills, then let a new crucible of earth be made red hot in a cole fire ; calt into ic pte · 
ſently by degrees, St ibium, twice as mu h Tartar, four parts of ſilt- peter, finely pow- 
dred: when the fame tiĩſeth, cover it with a cover, leſt the fume riſing evapotate: then 
take it off, and caſt in more, till all the powdet be burnt: then let ic land a little 
at the fire, take it off and let it cool, and «kim off the dreg: on the top, and you ſhall 
find at the bottom what the Chymiits call the Regulus; it 1s like Lead, and eafily 
changed into it. For ſaith Dioſcorides, ſhould it burn a little more, it turns to Leads 
Now I will ſnew how one may draw a more noble Metal 


To the out ſide, 


As fooliſh Chymiſts ſay , for they think that by their impoſtures they do draw forth 
the parts lying in the middie,and that the internal parts are the baſeſt of all; but they 
erre exceedingly + For they eat onely the out ward parts in che ſuperficies, that are 
the weakeſt, and a little quick · ſilver is drawn forth, which I approve not. For they 
cortode all things that their Medicament enters, the harder parts are left, and axe 
poliſhed and whirened : may be they are perſwaded of this by the medals of the 
Antlents, that were Within all braſs, but outwardly ſecmed like pure ſilver; but 
thoie were ſodered together, and beaten with hammers, and then ſlamp d. Vet ic 
is very much to doit as they did, and T«hink it cannot be done, But the things 
dat poliſh are theſe, common Salt, Alom, Vittiol, quick Brimſtone, Tartar; and fer 
Gold, onely Verdigreaſe, and Salt Ammoniack, When you would go about it, you 
mutt powder part of them, and put them into a veſſel with the metal. The cruct- 
dle mutt be luted with clay, and covered: there myſt be left but a very ſmall hole for 
perſpitation: then ſer ic in a gentle fire, ana let it burn and blow not, leſt the metal 
melt: when the powders are burnt they will fink down, which you ſhall know by 
the'imoke, then take off the cover and look into them, But men make the Metal 
red hot, and then when it is hot they drench ic in: or otherwiſe ; they put it in vine- 
ger till it become well cleanſed, and when you have wrapt the work in linnen- 
Tags, that was well lured, caſt it into an earthen veſſel of vinegar, and boil it long, 
take ir out and caſt it imourine, let it boil ie ſalt and vinegar, till no filth almoſt 
riſe, and che foul ſpors of the ingredients be gone; and if you find it not exceed- 
ing white , do the (ame again till you come to perfeRion : Or elſe proceed other- 
wiſe by order: Let your work boil in an earchen pot of water, with ſalt, atom, and 
tart an: when the whole ſuperſicies is grown white, let ĩt alone a while; then let them 
boil three hours with equal parts of brimſtone, ſalt · peter, and ſalt, that it may hang 


in the middle of them, and not touch the ſides of the veſſel; take it out, and ru? 5 
WI 
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wich ſand , till the fume of the ſulphur be removed again: let it boil again as ar firſt, 
and ſo it will wax white, that it will endure the fire, and not be rejected for conn- 
rerfeir ; you ſhall find ir profitable if you do it well; and you will rejoyce, if yon do 


not abuſe it to your own tuine. 
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Ho to male a Metal more eig xn. 


T is a queſtion amongſt Chymiſts, and fuch as are addicted to thoſe ſindies, how it 
might be that ſilver might equal gold in weight, arid every mera] mighr enten 
its own weight, That may be alſo made gold, without any dettiment to the | 
or epgravivg, and ſilvet may increaſe and decreaſe in its weight, if 10 be it be mide 
into ſome veſſ-], I have undertaken here to teach ho to do thariedlily, that others 
do with great difficulty. Take this rule to do it by, that 0 g 407 
+ SET 3 | . 5 Nong et 

The weight of a Golden veſſel may increaſe, ' 41 
without hurting the mark, if the magnitude do not equal the weight. © You ſhall 
rub gold with thin ſilver, wich your hands or fingers, until it may di ink it in, and 
make up the weight you weuld have it; ſticking on the ſuperficies. Then prepare a 
ſtrong lixivium of brimſtone and quick lime, and caſt it with the gold into an carcheny 
pot with a wide mouth: put a ſmall fire ur der, and let them boil io log , till you lee 
that they have gain'd their colour; then take it out, and you ſhall have it: Oreite; 
draw forth of the yelks of eggs and the litharge of gold, water wich a ſtrong fire, and; 


quench red hot gold in it, and you have it. 


Anot her that is excellent. | wo 


Yon ſhall bring ſilver to powder, either with aq#afortis, or calx ; the calx is aſter- 
Wards waſh: with water, to waſh away the ſalt, wet a golden veſſel or plate with 
Water or ſpittle, that the quantity of the powder you need may ſtick on the ontward 
ſupe rficies; yer pnt it not on the edges, for the fraud will be eaſily diſcovered by 
rubbing it on rhe touch ſtone, Then powder finely ſalt one third part, brick as 
much, vitriol made red two parts: take a brick and make a hole in it as big as the 
veſlel is, in the boitem whereof ſtrew alom de plume: then again pour on the 
powder with your work till you have filled the hole, then cover the hole with 
another brick, and faſten it with an Tron pin, and lute che joynts well with clay: 
let this dry, and let it ſt and in a reverberating fire bent à quarter of a day; and 
when it is cold, open it, and you ſhall find the gold all a filveggolour, and more 
weighty, without any hurt to the ſtamp. Now to bring to its former colour, de 
thus: Take Verdicreaſe four parts, Salammoniack two parts, ſalt - peter a half part, 
2s much brick, alom a fourth part; mingle theſe with the waters, and waſh 
the veflel with it: then with iron tonęs put it upon burning coles ,- that it may be 
red hot: take Ic off, and p]nnee it in urine, and it will regain the colour. If it ſhine 
too much, and you would have i! of a lower colour, the remedy is to wet it in urine, 
and let it ſtand on a plate red hot to cool. But thus you ſhall make vitriol very red; 
put ĩt into a veſſel covered with coles, and boil it till it change to a moſt bright red: 
take it out and lay it aſide, and do not uſe it for an ill purpoſe, We may with the 
fragments of braſs 1 


Do this buſineſs otherwiſe: | 


Thar ſhall ſupply the place of ſilver, and it ſhall become too weighty : Or otherwiſe, 
melt two parts of braſs with ſilver, then make it into ſmall thin plates; in the mean 
While make a powder of the dregs of aqua fortis, namely of ſalt peter and vittiol, 
and in a ſtrong melting veſſel, put the plate and the powder to aument gold, füll 
the veſſel in a prepoſte ron order, Then lute the mouth of it, and ſet it in a gentle 
fire half a day: take it off, always renewing the ſame till it ceme to the deſired 
weight. We have taught how to increaſe the weight , and not hurt the faſnion 

g — or 


or amp, Now I ſhall ſhew how without loſs in weight, not yet che ſtamp being 
hurt, 5 


Gold and Silver may be diminiſhed : 


dome uſe to do it with aqua fortis, but it makes the work rough with knots and holes; 
you ſhall do it therefore thus: Strew powder of brimſtone npon the work, and pur 
2 candle to it round about, or burn ic under your work, by degrees it will c n- 
ſume by burning; ſtrike 1: with a hammer on the contrary ide , and che uperficies 
will fall off, as much in quantity as you pleaſe, as you nie the brimitone, Now 
(hall 1 ſhew how 

To ſeparate gold from ſilver (ups that are gilded : 


For it is oft · times a cuſtome for Goldſmiths, to melt the veſſels and caſt them away, 
and to make new ones again; not knowing how without great trouble, to part ihe 
gold from the filver , and therefore melt both together. o part them, do thus: 
Take ſalt Ammoniack, brimſtone half a part: powder them nne, and anoint the 

ilded parc of the veſſel with oyl: then firew on the powder, and rake the veſ- 

el in a pair of tongs, and pur ic into the fire: when it is very hot , ſtrike it wich an 
iron, and the powder ſhaken will fall into the water, in a platter under it, and tie 
veſſel will remain unaltered. Alſo it is done 


Anather way 


with quick-filver : Put quick-filver into an earthen veſſel with a very wide mouth, 
and let it heat ſo long at the fire, that you can endure the hear of it with your finger, 
put into it: put the gilt plate of ſilver into it, and when the quick- ſilver ticks to 
the gold, take it out and put it into a Charger, into which the goid, when it is 
cold, will fall wich the quick-filver. Going over this work again, until no more 
gold appears in che veſſel. Then put the gold with che quick · ſilver that was ſha- 
ken into the Charger, into a linnen clont, and preis it out with your hands, and let 
the quick · ſilver fall into ſome other receiver, the gold will ſtay behind in the ragʒ take 
it and put it into a cole made with a hole in it, blow till it melt, make it into a lump, 
and boil it in an earthen veſſel with a little Stibinm , and pour it forth into ano- 
* * the gold may fall to the bottom, and the Stibinm ſtay atop. But 
you wil 

: Part Gold from a veſſel of Braſs, 

wet the veſſel in cold water, and ſet it in the fire: when it is red hot, quench it in 
cold water; then ſcrape off the gold with latin wire bound together. 


CHaP, IX. 
To part Metals without aqua forts. 


Ecanſe waters are drawn from falts with difficulty , with loſs of time and great 
charges; I ſhall ſhe yon how to part gold from ſilver and braſs, and ſilver from 
braſs , without aqua fort; but by ſome eaſie operations, with little colt or loſs of 
time: And firſt 1 ſhall ſhew how 


To part Gold from Silver, 
Caſt a lump of cold mixt with ſilver into an carthen veſſel, that will hold fire, with 
the ſame weight of Antimony, thus: when the veſſel is red hot, and the lamp 1s 
melted, and turned about with the force of the fire; caſt a little Stibium in, and in a 
little time ir will melt alſo; and when you ſee ic, caſt inthe reſt of the Stibium, and 
cover the veſſel with a cover: let the mixture boil, as long as one may repeat the 
Lords-prayer : take away the veſſel with a pait of tongs, and caſt ic into another 
iron Pyramidal veſſel red hot, called a Crucible, that hath in the bottom of ic rams 
fat; ſhaking ir gently , chat che heavier part of gold ſeparated from the ſilver, _ 
2 
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fall to the bottom: when the veſſel is cold it is ſhaken off, and che part next the 
bottom will be gold, the upper part ſilver; and if ic be not well parted, refuſe not 
to go over the ſame work again , but take a leſs quantity of Stibium. Let therefore 
the goid be purged again, and let the Stibium be boiled, and there will be always 
at the bottom a little piece of gold. And as the dregs remain, after the ſame man- 
ner purge them again in the copple, and you ſhall have your ſilver, without any loſs of 
the weight, becanſe they are both perfect bodies; bur the ſilver onely will loſe a lit- 
tle. But would you have your ſilver to loſe leſs, do thus: adde to two pound and 
half of Stibium, wine-lees two pounds, and boil them together in an earthen veſſel, 
and the maſs will remain in the bottom, which mult be alſo boil'd in a copple ; then 
adding pieces of lead to ĩt, purge it in a copple, wherein the other things being con- 
ſumed by the fire, the ſilver onely will remain: but if you do not boil your Stibi m 
in wipe · les, as I ſaid, part of the ſilver will be loſt, and the copple will draw che ſil- 
ver to it. The ſame may be done 


Another way. 


Take three ounces of brimſtone, pow der them, and mingle them with one onnce of 
common oyl, and fer them to the fire in a glazed diſh of earth: let the fire be firſt 
gentle, then augment it, till it run, and ſeem to run over: take 1t from the fire, and 
let ĩt cool, then caſt ir into ſharp vinegar, ſo the oyl will ſwim above the vinegar, 
the brimſtone will fall down to the bottom; calt away the vinegar, and let the brim- 
Kone boil in ſlrong vinegar, and you ſhall ſee the vinegar coloured: you ſhall ſtrain 
the vinegar through a wiſp into a glaſed veſſel, to which adde more brimſtone, boil 
Ir again, and again ſtrain out the lye into the veſſel: doing this to oft, 
till the Lixivium comes forth muddy, or of 2 black colour. Let the Lixivium ſettle 
one night: again ſtrain ic through a wiſp, and you ſhall find the brimſtone almoſt 
white it the bottom of the veſſel: adde that to what you had before, and ſer it again 
to boil with three parts as much diſtilled vinegar, till the vinegar all evaporate and 
dry the brimſtone: take heed ir burn not: when it is dry, put it again into diſt illed 
vinegar, working the ſame way fo often, until putting a little of it upon a red hot 
plate of iron, it will melt without flame or ſmoke, Then caſt ic on a lump of gold 
and ſilver, and the gold will fink to the bottom preſently, but the ſilver will remain on 
the top. For if brimſtone be boil'd in a Lixivium fo ſtrong, that it will bear an egg, 
until ic will not ſmoke, and will melt on a fire-cole: if it be projeAed on a maſs of 
gold and filyer mingled, when they are melted, it will part the gold from the ſil- 
ver, Alſo there is an ingenious and admirable way : 


To part ſilver from braſs | 
with certain powders. The beſt are thoſe are made of powdred lead, half ſo much 
quick brimlione , and arſenick, and common ſalt double as much, ſalt- peter one 
half; powder thoſe fine each by themſelves, then mingle them. Take the mixt me- 
tal, wich half ſo much more of the powder, and in a veſſel that will endure fire, firew 
ic in by turns, and ſer the veſſel fib'd at a ſtrong fire, till all melt; rake it out and 
caſt ir into another veſſel, that is broad atop, narrow at bottom, and hot, as we ſaid, 
and ſmeered with ram or ſowes greaſe clarified: ler ic cool, for you ſhall find the 
ſilver at the bottom, andthe braſs on the top: part one from the other with an 
iron raſp, or file: if you will, you way purge your ſilver again in acopple, But the 
filver mult be made into thin plates, that when it is ſtrewed interchangeably with 
the powders, they may come at it on all ſides : then cover the veſſel with its cover, 


and lute it well. But the ſalt muſt be decrepitated that 1t leap not out, and the 
brimſtone prepared and fixed, But we may thus 


Part gold from braſs : 
Make ſalt of theſe things that follow, name ly, vitriol, Alom, Salt- peter, quick Brim- 
ſtone, of each a pound, Salt - ammoniack half a pound. Powder them all, and boil 
them in a lye made of aſhes, one part, as much quick lime, four parts of beech-afhes: 
melt them at che fire, and decant them, ind boil them till the Lixivium be gone; then 


dry 
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dry it, and keep it ina place not moiſt, Jett it melt; and mingle with it one pound 
of powder of lead, and ſtrew on of this powder fix onnces for every pound of braſs 
made hot in a melting veſſel; and let them be ſhaken, and ſtirred vehemently wich 
an iron thing to tir ir with: when the veſſel is cold, break it, yon ſhall find a 
lump of gold in the bottom. Do the reſt as I ſaid. 


* | 
CAN AN. 


A compendiom way to part gold or ſilver from other Metals with aqua fortis. 


WE (hall teach thus compendiouſly to part gold from ſilver, and filver from other 

metals; and it is no ſmall gain to be got by it, if a man well underſtood what 
I write: for I have known ſome by this art that have got great wealth. For example, 
take a mixture of braſs and ſilver, diſſolve it in common aqua fortis: when it is con- 
ſumed, caſt fountain water into it, to remove the ſharpneis of the water, and that 
It can no more corrode the metal. Put the water into a great mouthed earthen veſ- 
ſel, and plunge plates of braſs therein; for the filver will Rick to them like a cloud, 
the braſs is beſt in the water: put the water into aglaſs retort with a large belly, and 
make 'a foft fire under, and the fountain-water will diſtil forth by degrees. When 
you know thar the whole quantity of feantain · water is diſtilled out, or the belly of 
the retort looks of a yellow colour, andthe ſent of the ſalts pierceth your noſtrils : 
take away the receiver, and put another that is empty to ic, and Jute it well that no- 
thing break forrh. Augment the fire, and you fhall draw off your aqua fortis as 
ſtrong as before, and the braſs will be at the bottom of the retort : The aqua forts 
will be as good as it was, and you may uſe it oft · times. 
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Of counterfeiting Precious Sones. 


0 5 Tus POB MI. 

Rom the adulterating of Metals , s ſbal paſs to the counterfeiting of Jewels. T hey are 
F y the ſame reuſon, both Arts are of king and done by the fire, And it i no fraud, ſaith 
Pliinyy0 get gais to live by : and the deſire of money hath ſo kindled the fire brand ef Inxnry, 
that the moſt cunming artiſts are ſometimes cheated, They are counterſeited by divers ways, 
either by cutting Jewels in the middle, and putting in the colours, and jojning them toge- 
then; or elſe by giving 4 tincture to Cryſtal that is all one piece, or conmterſeiting c 

many . ; ior we ſhall attempt to make true Jewels to depart from their proper 
colonry and all of. them to be ſo handſomly coloured, that they may ſhew like natural Jewels 
Laſtly, Iſbal ſhem how to make Smalt of divers col. 10 52 


1 


* 


„ „ 
Of certain Salts uſed in the compoſition of Gems. 
DAN E wil firſt ſer down certain operations, which are very neceſſe- 


5 2 ry in the making of Gems, leſt we be forced to repeat the ſame 
& ching over again: And firſt, 


How to make Sal Soda. 


FAN The herb Kali or Saliwort is commonly called Soda: grinde 

ILY this Sode very ſmall, and ſift it into powder: put is. into 2 braſs 
Ain of witer. Let itboil for four hours, till che water be conſumed to a third part. 
Then cake it from the fire, and let it ſtand twelve hours, while the dregs ſettle to 
the bottom, and the water becomes clear: then drain out the water with a linnen 
cloth, into another veſſel, and pour freſn water into the Cauldron: Boil it again, 
and when it is cold, as before, and all the droſs ſetled; filtrate the clear water out 
again: Do as much the third time, (till having a care to try wich your tongue, Whe- 
ther ir be till ſalt. At laſt, ſtrain the water, and ſer it in an cariben veſſel over the 
fire, keeping « conſtant fire under it, until che moiſtnre being almoſt conſumed, the 
water crow more thick, and be condenſed into ſalt ; which muſt preſently be taken 
ont With an iron ladle , and of five pound of Soda, you will have one pound of ſale, 


How to make Salt of Tartar. 


Take the lees of old wine, and dry it carefully; it is commonly called Tartar: put ic 
into un Alimbeck, made in ſuch ſort, that the flame may be retorted from the top, 
and ſo augment the heat. There let it burn, you will ſee it grow white; then turn 
it with your iron tongs, ſo that the upper part which is white may be at bottom, 
and turn the back up to the flame: when it hath ceaſ d ſmoał ing, take ic out, and 
break part of it, to ſee whether it be white quite through, for that is an argument 
of the ſufficient burning; becauſe it oftentimes happens, that the outſide onely is 
burned, and the reſt of it cemaineth crude, Therefore, when it hath gained the co- 


lour 
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lour of chalk, it muſt be taken ont ; and nen it is cold, grinde ir, and lay it ia w 
ter in ſome wide- mouthd veſſel a quartet of a day, When the watt is grown clear; 
filtrate ic, and ſtrain it into another veſſel, and then pour water again unto the 
ſettlement, obſerving the ſame things we ſpoke before, until the water have taken 
out all the ſalt, which will come to paſs in tlie third or forth time. Pour your wa- 
ters which you ſaved, into a veſſel of glaſs ; and all chings being ready, put live coles 
under it, and attend the work until che water be conſumed by the force of the fire, 
which being done, the ſalt will Rick to the bottom: it being thus made, preſerve 
ic in a dry place, leſt it turn to oyl. 


Cua?, I. 
How Flint, or Cryſtal is to be prepared, and hom Paſtils are boiled, 


He matter of which Gems are made, is either Cryſtal or Flint, from whence we 

| ſtrike fire, or round pebbles found by river ſides: thoſe are the beſt which are 
taken up by the river Thames, white, clear, and of the bigneſs of an egge; for of 
thoſe are made beſt counterfeit Gemms, though all will ſerve in ſome ſort, Some 
think chat Cryſtal is the belt for this purpoſe , becauſe of rhe brightneſs and tranſpa- 
rency of it; but they are deceived. The way of making Gems, is this: Take river- 
pebbles and put them into a fornace, in that place where the retorted flame is moſt 
incenſe ; when they ate red hot, take them out and fling them into water: then 
dry them, and powder them in a mortar , or a hand-mill , until they are very fine; 
put them into a wide-mouthed veſſel, full of rain water, and ſhake it well in your 
hands, for ſo the fineſt part will rio to the top, and the groſſeſt will ſettle to the 
bottom: to chat which ſwims at top pour freſh water, and (tir the duſt again: and 
do this oftent imes, until che groſs part be quite ſeparated and ſunk down. Then 
take out the water, and let it ſettle, and in the bottom there will lie a cerrait ſlimy 
matter; gather together, and ceſerve the refined powder, But whibſt the ſtone is 
ground, both che morrer and the mill will loſe ſome what of themſelves, which 
being mixt with the powder will fon] the Gem: wherefore it will be worth the la- 
bor to wah that away: to which end, ler water be often poured into the la el, and 
Ricred about; the duſt of the morcer will riſe to the top, by reaſon of its levity, and 
the pow der of the pebbles will ret ire to the bottom by reaſon of its weight ; skim 
the lavel, and ſeparate them with a ſpoon, till all that ſandy and black duſt be tꝛken 
off; chen ſtrain out che water, and reſerve the powder dry. Theſe being done, we 


muſt teach 
How Paſtils are boiled. 


Artificers call thoſe pellets which are made of the ſalts, and the forenamed powder 
and water, Paſtils. Take five patts of ſalt of Tartar , as many of ſalt of Soda; dou- 
ble the quantity of theſe of the foreſpoken powder of pebbles, and mix them very 
well ina {tone morter: ſprinkle them with water & wet them, ſo that they may grow 
into a paſt, and make Paſtils of them in bigneſs of your fiſt, ſer them in the ſup, and 
dry them well. Then put them into a fornace of reverberat ion, the ſpace of fix 
honrs, eocreaſing the fire by degrees , that at laſt they may become red hot, hut not 
melt; wher-tore uſe no bellows: when they are baked enough, let them cool, and 
they will become ſo hard, ther they will endure almoſt the hammer, 


Cnua?P, III. 
Of the Fornace,and the Parts thereof. 


Ne the Fornace i* to be built, which is like to that of glaſs- makers, but leſs 
according to the proportion of the work. Let your fornace be eight foot high, 
and conſiſt of two vaulcs; the roof of the lower mult be a handful and a half thick: the 


vault ic ſelf muſt have a little door, by which you may caſt in wood to feed the fire 
Cc 2 there, 


*, 
Sy. 
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there, Let it alſo have on the top, and in the middle of ics roof, a hole about x 
foot in breadth, by which the flame may penetrate into the ſecond vault, and reach 
to the npper roof; whence the flame being reyerberated, doth cauſe a vehement 
bear, In this upper vault there muſt be cut out in the wall ſmall holes of a hand'ul 
in breadth, which muſt open and ſhur, to ſer the pots ard pans in on the floor, and 
to take them out again, Artificers call theſe pots Crucibles ; they are made of cli : 
which is brought from Valencia, and doth very ſtrongly endure fire: They mult be a 
finger thick, and a foot and a half deep, their bottom ſomewhat thicker, leſt they 
ſhould break with the force of the fire. All things being thus provided, caſt in your 
wood and fire, and let the fornace heat by degrees, ſo that it may be perfectly 
hot in a quarter of a day, Your workmen mult be diligent to perform the ir duty; 
then let the Paſtils, being broken into pieces about the bigneſs of a wall nut be 
put into crucibles, and ſet in the holes of the ſornace built for that purpoſe „wich 
a pair of iron tongs to every pot. When they melt, they will riſe up in bubbles, and 
grow ing greater and greater, muſt be pricked wich ſharp wires; that the vapor paſ- 
ling out, the bubbles may fink down again, and not run over the month of the cru- 
cibles, Then let other pieces be put in, and do as before, until the pots be filled 
to the top: and continue the fire for a whole day, until the matter be concocted. 
Then put an iron hook into the pots, and try whether the matter have obtained a 
perfe& tranſparency : Which if it have, take it out of the pots with iron inſtruments 
for that purpoſe, and caſt it into clear water, to waſh off the filth and ſtains, and to 
purge out the ſalt: for when the Gems are made, on a ſuddain the ſalt breaks forth, 
as it were ſpued out, and overcaſt them like a clond. Yet there mult be a great 
deal of diligence uſed , whil'ſt you draw out rhis vitrified matter, left it touch the 
fides of the fornace; for it will cleave thereto like birdlime, hardly to be pulled 
off without part of the wall: as alſo leſt it fall into the veſſels: for ic is very difficult 
to ſeparate it, and ir prejudices the clearneſs of the glaſ. When it is cold, put it 
again into the crucibles, and let it glow for two days, until it be concocted into 
perfect glaſs. When this vitrified matter hath ſtood ſo for two days, ſome, to make 
it more fine and hrighr, le it ſnould be ſpecked with certain little bubbles (to which 
claſs js very ſubject) put into the crucible ſome white lead, which preſently grow- 
eth red, then melts with the glaſs and becomes clear and perſpicuons. Make vour 
tryal then with an iron hook; for if it be clear of thoſe bubbles, it is perfected, and 
ſo will be a verfeA maſs of Gems, Now we will teach the ſeveral Co ours, Yellow, 
Green, or Blue, wherein we will caſt our Gems, 


Cna?P, IV. 
To make Colours, 


While the Cryſtal is preparing in the fornace, by the ſame fire the Colours may 
be alſo made: And firſt, 


How to make Crocm of Iron: 


Take three or four pounds of the limature of Iron, waſh it well ina broad veſſel ; 
for by putting ir into water, the weight of the iron will carry that to the bottom; 
but the ſtraws and chips, and ſuch kind of filth, will ſwim on the top; io you will 
have your filings clean and waſh'd, Then dry it well, and put it into an earthen gla- 
zed pot with a large mouth, and pour into ir three or four gallons of the belt and 
ſharpelt vinegar: there ler ic macerate three or four weeks, ſtitring it every day ſe- 
ven or eight times With an iron rod: then giving it time to ſettle, pour ont the vine» 
gar int o another pot, and put freſh vinegar into the iron; and do this , till the vine- 
gar have conſumed all the filings. Then put all che vinegar into an earchen veſſel, 
and ſet it on the fire, and let it boil quite away: In the bottom there will remain a 
ſlimy durry matter, mĩxt with a kind of fatneſs of the iron, which the fire by conti- 
nuance will catch hold of: let it burn, and the remaining duſt will be Crocus, O- 
thers file your ruſty nails, and heating them red hot, quench them in vinegar ; then 


ſtrain 
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frain them, and dry the ruſt, and ſer icagain to the fire, till it be red ber, then 
quench it again with vineerr 3 this they do three ot four times: ar length they boil 
the vinegar away, and take the remaining Crocus from the bottom. Next remains 


to ſhew 
How to reduce Zaphara into Powder, 


A lit:le window is to be made out of the fide of the fornace, nigh to which muſt 
be built a little ceil or oven, o joyned to the mouth of the oven, that the flame may 
be hrought in through a little hole. Let this cell have a little door without, to ad- 
mit the workmans hand upon occaſion. Let this cell be a foot in length and breadth. 
det the Saffron upon a Pottets tile, into the cell, and ſhnt the door: let it be red hot, 
and after fix hours take it out and put it into water, ſo will it cleave into pieces; let 
ic be dryed, ſtamped, and ſo finely ſeirced, that ir may ſcarce be felt. But if it can- 
rot be effected with a peſtle and morter ; pour water upon the powder, and ſtir ic 
wich your hands, and let it ſettle for a while ; then ſtrain it into another veſſe], and 
pour freſh water into the powder; and reiterace this ſo often, till that which ſet- 
leib, being bea: and brayed, do pals through with water: then dry it, and it will 
become very fine powder. 
How to burn ( opper. 


Set the filings of Copper, with an equal quantity of ſalt mixt in an earthen pot, over 
the fire. and turn ic about three or four hours with an iron hook, that it may be 
burned on all fides : There let ic burn a whole natural day: then cake ĩt out, and di- 
vide it into t o parts; lay the one parc aſide , and ſer the other with ſalt on the fire 
again, for an artificial day: do the ſame three or four times, that it may be more per- 
fe-tly calcined, always having a care that it be as hot as may be, but that it melt not. 
Wen it 1s bur at, it is black. 


CAHAP. V. 


How Gems are coloured. 


AS things being thus prepared; there is nothing more, I think, remaineth to 
make an end of this work, but to know how to colour them, And we will 
begin with the way 

How to dye a Saphire. 


Arrificers begin with a Saphire: for when it is coloured, unleſs it be preſently re- 
moved from the fire, it lofeth the civQure;z and the longer it remains in the fire, 
the brighrer it eroweth, Put a little Zaphara, as they call it, into a pot of glaſs, 
two drachms to a pound of elaſs; then ſtit ĩt continually from top to bottom with an 
iron hook: when it is very well mixed, mike tryal whether the colour pleaſe you 
or no, by taking a little out of the pot. If it be roo faint , adde ſome more Z- 
phara; if too deep, put in more glaſs, and let it boil fix hours. Ihus you may 


Colour Cyanus, 


or ſea- water, another kind of Saphire. Beat your calcined braſs into very fine pow- 
der, that you may ſcarce feel it; for otherwiſe it will mix with the Cryſtal, and 
make it courſer : the quantity cannot be defined for thete are lighter and deeper of 
that kind: for the molt part, for one pound one drachm will be ſuſficient. 


How to counterfeit the colour of the Amethiſt : 


To a pound of Cryſtal, put a dram of char they call Manganeſs , and ſo the colour is 
made. If the Gem be great, mak: ic the paler ; if ſmall, make it deeper: for they uſe 
ſuch ſor rings, and other uſes. 


To connterſeit the Topaze. 4 
0 
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To every pound of glaſs, adde a quarter of an ounce of Crocus of Iron, and three 
ounces of ted - lead, to make It of a brighter red. Firſt put in the lead, then the 


cxocus. The Chryſolit . 


When you have madea Toptze, and would have 2 Chryſolice , adde a little more 
Copper, that it may have a little verdure : for the Chryſolite differeth from the To- 
paze in nothing, but that ĩt hath a greater luſtre. So we are wont 


To counterfeit an Emerald. 


This ſhall be the laſt: for we muſt let our work be as quick as poſſible, becauſe the 
coppet being heavy, when it 1s mixed with the Cryſtal, doth preſently ſink down to 
the bottom of the pots, and fo the Gems well be of too pale a colour, There- 
fore thus you mult do: when you give the tincture to a Cianus „you may eaſily turn 
it into Smaragde, by adding crocus of iron, in half the quantity of the copper or 
brals, viz, if at firſt you put in a fourth part of copper: Now you muſt adde an eighth 


. 


part of crocus, and as much copper, After the colours are caſt in, let it boil fix 
hours, that the material may grow clear again: for the caſting in the colours will 
make them contract a cloudineſs. Afterwards let the fire decreaſe by degrees, un- 
Lil the fornace be cold: then take ont the pots and break them, wherein you ſhall 
find your counterfeit precious Stones. 


. 


How Gems may otherwiſe be made. 


He manner which J have ſer down, is peculiar and uſnal co our Artificers, and 

by them is allo accounted a ſecret. Bur Iwill ſet down another way, which 1 
had determined always to keep ſecret to my ſelf, for by it are made with leſs charge, 
leſs time, and leſs labour, much more tefulgent, bright, and livelier Gems, whoſe 
ſuperficies and luſtre , the ſalt ſhall not deface in a much longer time. Although 
thoſe. old counterfeits which are found at Puceoli , in the mortar of rained houſes, 
ard on the ſhores, are yet very bright, and of a perfect clearneſs, ſo that they 
ſeem beyond the imitation of our age: Yer 1 will endeavour by this way, not one- 
ly to equal them, but to make much better. Wherefore give car, and believe: the 
materials are thus made: Take the comb of a Cock, and cutt ing bis gullet in two, 
keep the head and the neck. Put ĩt into a pot, and ſer it in a hard fire;fiop it cloſe, that 
no coles or aſhes ariſing with the ſmoke, or ſoote, fall in, and ſpoil the luſtre of it. 
When the fice is kindled, you will hear it hiſs: when it is red hot, take it up with 
an iron tongs, and quench it in clear water, and dry it: Do this three times, changing 
the water leſt chere ſhould be any filth; then grinde ic on a marble till it be ſo fine 
that you may blow ic about, ind reſerve it for uſe, Thence have you the Philoſophers 
Stone, moſt fragrant ix fire, and chief in the triplicity. If thou art ignorant of the 
Philoſophers Stone, learn it from theſe verſes, which I found in an old Manuſcript. 


Artus eſt hominis 5 5. conſtat ſex elementis. 
Cui p ſi addideris, 4. in, m. mutare ſi bene ſcis. 
Hoc ervt os noſtrum corſtans lapis Philoſophorum. 


Now we have advertiſ'd you of the materials: let us adviſe alſo about the colour. 
And firſt of all, I will ſhew you | | 


How to counterfeit a Topaze, 


Put your material into a pot, and cover it with a lid, full of holes; over which there 
muſt be laid another, that ir may exhale, and yet receive no hurt from the ſmoke : 


let ic ſtand in its fornace to the middle the ſ pace of a whole day, and it will be a To- 
paze. Now To 
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To counterfeit a Ckryſolite, 


cram the Cock, and for every ounce give him to eat two grains of the beloved flow- 
er of Venus: ſtroak him, and in due time thou ſhalt ſee, 


To mahe an Emarald, 


Feed the Cock again, and for every ounce, give him four grains of wheat, and he will 
ſhine with a moſt bright luſtre. Bur 


To make a Pacinth, 
give the Cock graines of the bloody Stone, inſtead of wheat, and he will eaſily lay 
hold of chem, 


Of Several Tinctures of Cryſtal. 


Have declared divers tinQures of glaſs, and thoſe no vulgar and common ones, 

bur ſuch as are farely known, and gained, and tried witha great dell of labour. 
Now I will relate ſome ways of ſtaining Cryſtal, and eſpecially choſe that are choice, 
and known to very few; if not onely to my ſelf. 


To ſtain Cryſtal with the colour of a Jacinth, or a Ruby, without breaking, or wearing it. 


Take fix parrs of Stibium, four of Orpin, three of Arſenick, as much of Sulphur, two 
of Tutty; beat them all aſunder , and ſift them through a fine ſeirce: put them into 
2 pot: hang your Cryttal by wires, or cover it over with the powders, and ſo ſet ir 
on the fire, that it may be hot, four or five hours; but uſe no bellows, left it break 
in pieces; or melt. It is a certain ſign of being perfectly coloured, if you take out 
4 piece, and that be of a bright and ſhining colour; otherwiſe deliver it co the fire 
again, and after ſome time try it again, But you muſt have a great care, leſt ir 
cool too ſuddenly when you cake it off the fire , for ic will crumble and fall to pieces, 
If a violer-colour pleaſeth you, take it ſoon from the fire: if you would have 2 
deep purple, let it ſtand longer: we can make violet with Orpin onely. 


To turn a Saphire into a Diamond. 

This ſtone, as all others, being put in the fire, loſeth his colour: For the force of 
the fire maketh the colour fade, Many do it ſeveral ways: for ſome melt gold, and 
put the Saphire in the middle of it; others put it on a plate of iron, and ſet ic in the 
middle of the fornace of reverberation, others burn it in the middle of a heap of 
iron dult. I am wont to do ira ſafer way, thus: I fill an earthen pot wich unkill'd 
lime, in the middle of which I place my Saphire, and cover ir over with coals; which 
being kindled, I ſtop the bellows from blowing, for they will make it flie in pieces. 
When I think it changed, I take a care that the fire may go out it ſelf: and chen ta- 
king out the ſtone, I ſee whether ir hath contracted a ſufficient whiteneſs; if ĩt have, 
I put ĩt again ip ĩts former place, and let it cool wick che fire; if not, I cover it a- 
gain; oſten looking on ir , until the force of the fire have conſumed all the, colour, 
which it will do in five or fix hours; if you find that the colour be not quite vani- 
ſhed, do again as before, until ir be perfect white. Vou mult be very diligent, that 
the fire do heat by degrees, and alſo cool; for it often happeneth, that ſuddev cold 
doth either make it congeal, or flie in pieces. All other ſtones loſe their colour, 
like the Saphire; ſome ſooner, ſome later, according to their hardneſs. For the Ame- 
thit you maſt uſe bur a ſoft and gentle fire; for a vehement one will over-harden it, 
and turn ĩt to duſt. This is the art we uſe, to turn other precious ſtones into Dia- 
monds, which being cut in the middle, and coloured, makeih another kind of adul - 
terxting Gems; which by this experiment we will make known : And it is N 


Haw tomake a fone white on one fide, and red or blew on the other. 
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I have ſeen precious ſtones thus made, and in great eſteem wich great perſons, be. 


% ® 
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ing of two colours: on one (ide a Saphire, and on the other a Diamond, and fo of 
d'vets colours. Which may be done after this manner: For example, we would have 
a Saphire ſhould be white on one fide, and blew on the other; or ſhould be white 
on one ſide, and red on the other: thus it may be done. Plaiſter up that fide which 
you would have red or blew, with chalk, and let it be dryed; then commit it to the 
fire, thoſe ways we ſpoke of before, and the naked ſide will loſe the colour and turn 
white, that it will ſeem a miracle of Nature, to choſe that know not by how flight an 
arc it may be done, 
How to ſtain glaſs of divers colours. 


I will not paſs by a thing worth the relation, which happened by chance, while we 
were making theſe experiments, The flower of Tinne taketh away the perſpicuity of 
Cryſtal glaſs,and maketh it of divers colours: for being ſprinkled upon Cryſtal glaſſes 
that are poliſhed with a wheele, and ſer co the fire, it doth variouſly colour them, 
add maketh them cloudy; fo that one part will look like a ſtone, and another like 
an Opale of divers colours. But you maſt often take ĩt out from the fire, and order 
ic rightly, eil ic be according to your deffre. I have before told you how to make 
flour of Tinne for the purpoſe, I will adde ſome what more, indeed no ſecret, nor 
very neceſſary, but that nothing may be omitted by us in this work, vis. 


How to make 4 Jacinth 


beautifnl enough, and not much unlike a true one, Pur lead intoa hard earthen por, 
ind (et ir on the fire in a glaſs-makers fornace , there let ĩt remain for ſome days, till 
rhe lead be vicrified,and ic will be of rhe colour of a Jacinth, | 


To counter fait an Emerald. 


Ton may do this almoſt in the ſame manner ; and it will reſemble the colour ofa 


pleaſant green corn. Diſſolve ſilver with ſtrong water, then caſting into the water 
{ome plates of Copper, as I told you, it will cicave to them. Gather it together, 
and dry ir, and ſet it into a glaſs-makers fornace in an earchen pot; within a few 
days ĩt will become an Emerald. To do the ſame with other metals, I will leave to 
the trial of others , it is enough for me to have found out and diſcovered the way, 


To counterfeit ¶ arbuncles. 


This we do with Orpin, and uſe ir in ſome ornaments , for they are brittle, and of 
2 moſt flagrant colour, have much of the ſcarlec bluſh, and caſt forth red ſparkles. 
Take four ounces of Orpin, and grinde it ſmall : then put ic into a glaſs veſſel, whoſe 
bottom you muſt forrifie againſt the force of the fire with mortar made with ſtraw, 
and top the mouth of it gently, The fire being kindled, the ſmoke flieth up, and 
the thinneſt part of the material will riſe to the top: and you vill ſee ic ſtick to the 
ſides of the glaſs, and the neck: it will grow bigger by degrees, and new parts ſtill 
flying up, will make it grow thicker ; and like boyling water gather into bubbles, 
which ar laſt will encreaſe ſo big, that they will fall down: Some willſtick in the neck 
of the glaſs, all of a moſt flagrant colour, bur brittle and ſmall. Break the glaſs, and 
rake off with a (ſharp point of a knife, thoſe red congealed bubbles which Rick to the 
1 uſe them, If you would make one great one of thoſe little bubbles ; lay 
Agreat many little ones upon a piece of glaſs, and melt them, and they will run into 
ine :a moſt pleaſant ſight to ſee. TY 


CA. VIII. 
Of making ſinali or Ennamel. 


Frer Gems we will etdevour to make Smale or Ennamel, It is a work almoſt 
L of the ſame nature, and of the ſame mixture and colours; this onely difference 
is between them, chat in Gems che glaſs is tranſparent , io this it is more * 7 


FA 
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ſolid, In antĩent times they made their Checker ot Moſaique work of it: and Gold- 
ſmichs do uſe it in colouring and enammeling gold. It is Tinne that gives it a body 


and ſolidity, 
F To make white Enammel, 


Take two onnces of Lead afhes, four of Tinne ; and make it into a body, with double 
the quantity of glaſs : role it into round balls, and ſer it on 2 gentle fire all night: 
take heed it ſtick not to the ſides of the pot, but ſtir ĩt about with an iron ſpattle, and 
when it is melted, increaſe the fire, and the buſineſs is done. 


To male black Smalt. 


To a pound of glaſs, you muſt adde 2 drachm of Manganeſs, for ſo it will be of the co- 
lour of a Lyon: then adde a drachm of Zaphara,and the mixture will turn black : make 
often tryal, if it be of adark purple or violet · col our: for the Tin that giveth ic the 
body, will make it blacker. 


To male Smalt of a deep yellow, 


You may put to every pound of Cryſtal a little Crocus Maris, and three ounces of 
Jalloline, as they call it, which engrayers uſe: at laſt, Lead and Tin. But if yon deſire 


To make S malt of a paler yellow, _ 
Inſtead of Jalloline, adde Jaletto, and you will have your deſire, 


To make green Smalt, 


Adde burned Copper, and ſo it will be of a deeper colour: but if yon deſire it a 
paler, adde the flakes of Copper, which flie off, while the ſmith hammererh ic, be- 
ing red hot. | | 

To make red Smalt, 


Adde the ruſt of iron, very finely beaten: but when yon would make 


Smalt dark on one fide, and tranſparent on the other, 


Make your Paſtils of earth, and double as much glaſs ; ſer it a whole night in the fire 
of reverberation, and let ic melt in a convenient veſſel, ſtirring it with an iron rod: 
ſo you ſhall perceive both tranſparent and opacous parts in the ſame little Orb, So 


To make Smal: of the colour of an Ameathiff, 


It is done with nothing but Manganeſs : and if you wonld have it of a deeper co- 
lour, adde more of the body, that is, of the flower of Lead and Tin, 


x To make Smalt of chie-colowr. 
It may be effected with Zaphara, by adding ſome what more of the body. 


To make ſpeckled Smalt, 


which being full of ſmall ſpecks, ſhall ſeem to be compounded of a great many lice, 
very pleaſant to behold, The opacous Smalt being made, pour it upon marble, and 
then preſently ſprinkle ſome Crocus upon it, or drop ſome pale colont in ſpecks, all 
over it, and you ſhall have your deſire, 

To make Smalt of two colours, 


caſt Smalr firſt of one colour upon a marble, as before; and preſently after, ſome of 
another colour upon that : then with an iron rod preſs them cloſe, and joyn them 


together. 
To make the beſt kind of Smalt, 


1 uſe; to every pot allow two roles of Sal Soda, and ſome ſand, of 
is made, and it will be much more perſect. 


ſuch as 
which 


Dd Chap; 
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Cuay, X. 
To make Smal: of à clear roſe- colour. 


He moſt skilful glaſs- makers do labout very much, in colouring Smalt of a roſe- 
T colour; which 1s common ly called Roſſiclere: ſeeing that in former times they 
did it moſt beautifully and artificially. I will ſer down what both I my ſelf have done 
in it, and hat J have received from other friends: I have performed the belt I could, 
to ſhew others an opportune way of making better. The manner is this: caſt ten 
pounds of Cryſtal in a pot, and when you know it to be well melted, adde a pound of 
the betredleadby half it a time, ſtirring it wich an iron rod as faſt as you can; for the 
weight of ir will make it fink to the bottom: when it is well mixed, take it out of the 
pot with iron inſtruments fit for the purpoſe, and caſt it into water: do this thrice:then 
mix With it five ounces of Tin calcined, and Cinnabaris of a moſt bright colcur; and ſo 
Rirring them about for three hours, let them ſtand a while. When this is done, adde 
moreover three ounces of vitrified Tin , and beat them together without any inter- 
miſſion, and you will ſee a moſt lively roſe-colonr in the glaſs, which you may uſe in 
enamelling Gold. | N 
To make Glaſs of Tin. 


Set a pound of Tinne in a ſtrong earthen pot, into the fire: let it heat and melt; then 
remove it with iron tongs into the hotteſt flames of the glaſs- makers fornace , for 
three or four days. Afterwards, the pot being taken om, and cold; break it, and 
in the top you will find glaſs of a ſaffron colour, not clear: but the longer ir ſtand- 
eth in the fire, the perfeQer it will grow ; neither have I known bettet in this kind, 
of thoſe many that I have tryed, It muſt be reduced into fine powder : for the 
which not onely a morter and mills will be requiſite, but alſo a Porphyrian ſtone. If 
it be too florid , you may make it of a morefaint colour, by adding glaſs to it. 


Another way to make it. 


This is onely for friends: Take hive parts of burnt Tinne, ſeven of Lead , rwo of 
Cinnabaris; of Spaniſh-ſoder and Tartat, ene part and a half; of che Blood-ſtone on 


part, of Painters red afonrth part, And do with it, as in the former. | | 


CnaP, X. 
Of leaves of Metal to be put under Gems, 


Here are certain leaves of Metal laid under Gems, which being perſpicuous, are 

thereby made paler or deeper, as you will : for if you would have them of a fain- 
ter colour, yon mult put under them leaves of a more clear brighrneſs: if of a deeper, 
leaves of a darker hue, Moreover, Gems being tranſparent, are ſeen quite through, 
and diſcover the bottom of the ring; which taketh much of their beauty off. This is 
an inventien of later times, who by terminating the tranſparency of ſtones, with 
leaves of .a molt bright and pleaſant colour, do fit and make up, andmend rhe co- 
lour of the ſtones. I have been very much delighted in this kind of work, and 
therefore will deliver it particularly. The leaves are to be made either of Copper 
alone, or of Copper, Gold, and Silver, mixt rogerher, I will ſpeak of choſe which 
are made of Copper alone: Yon muſt buy at the Braſiers-ſhops ſome thin plates of 
Copper, of the thickneſs of ſirong paper, that they may, be the eaſier made chinner, 
which you mut cut into pieces of three fingers in — „and two in breadth; fo 
that a ſheer of two pound, will be divided into a hundred and thirty parts: theſe 
we muſt divide again into two parts, that they may be hammered more eaſily : Take 
feurty und bear them, asArrificets do gold, when they beat it out into thinne cays. 
Let the anvile and hammer be ſthooth and poliſhed, left the heavy ſtroaks ſhould 
make dents in the Copper, and break it. Diſcontinue your work by turns, ſo that 
you thay hammer che Copper while it is hot, and prepared by the fire; and put it 
into 
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into the fice, hen iris cold: for if you do acherwiſe, it will break ia picce:; Hhich 
you mult preient ly remove from the reſt; ior thoſe that are ibrokengwik brozk overs, 
But that they may be the more eaſier prepared, when they: begin to be eaten d, 
T make uſe of this invention. There muſt be prepared two plates ef iron, of a 
hand ſquare, and the tbickneſs of paper... Double one of them, char ic may receive 
the othet wie hin tbe folds of ĩt: ſo that they may receive che plates of Capper i the 
middle, and encloſe them on all fides , that they can neither ſlip out, nor any duſt 
or «ſhes fall in, to Rick to them. When you have thus encloſed the Copper plates, 
pnt ĩhem into the fire 5 and heat them; then take ibem out wich iron topgs, ard 
ſhaking eff the aſhes 5 beat them with your hammer till tbey are cold, and ſo they 
will become thin and ſine tays. But while you ate beating one, fer othets to heat; 
and do this eight times over, until you have hammer d them very thin, and made them 
fic for your purpoſe. It will be worth your labor to look often upon them, to ſee if 
any be broken in the working, for they will break their fellows. But beceuſe they 
are wont to grow black in the working, and fon}, ſo that they oftentimes deceive 
the eye; therefote ir 15 fit, that you have a pot of water ready, wich an equal quan- 
ticy of Tarcar , and ſalt in it, and let it boil over the fire: Put into it your rays, and 
ſtirre them about continually , till they be boiled white, Then take them ont, and 
wach them in # pot of clear witer, till they be very clean: then dry them with 
a linnen cloth, and then heat them , and beat them on the anvi e acain, as before, 
until they ſpread into rays, as thin as leaf- gold When this work is to be dope, the 
hammer and anvile muſt be as ſmooth, and poliſhed, and bright, as a looking-glaſs ; 
which-you may effe in this manner. Firſt: of all, hold them to the grinde-ſtone, 
wherewith they grinde knives , until they be ſmoothed and planed: then rub them 
with line ſand, and Pumice - lone ; afterwards glaze tem with 4 wheele , and poliſh 
them with a plate of lead, and powder of emerald: if youule any other art, you 
will bm loſe your labour. Thus in two days your work will be finiſhed, that is, by 
heating ydut plates, eight of ten times, and preparing them, and by whiting them 
four times ac leaſt: Finally, examine them all, whether they be whole, and of ſut- 
ficient thinneſz : ſo that if any remain too thick, they may again be brought to the 
hammer and perfected. But 1 muſt advert iſe you, that rhe thinner they grow, the 
leſs time they muſt lye in the fire, becauſe they will preſercly melt: and ſo 2lio in 
the water, becauſe the ſalt will eat into them. At laſt, cut them with ſheares int 
ſquare pieces, that they may be more convenient for uſe, 13100 | 


3 


a © 


| Cu a4. XI. > *QL 
— Hier leawer of Metals are to be poliſusd. 


JE places being thus thinned and finiſhed, we will fall co poliſhing of chem, But 
firſt we maſt provide tools, where with to perform it. Take 2 plate of Copper 
of a foot in length, and « hand in breadth, molt exquiſitely: burniſhed, that it may be 
as ſmooth as 2 looking-glaſs : bo it either with your hand, ora hammer, by little 
and little, into the form of a ſemicylinder. Then turd a piece of wood, ſo that it may 
de equal, and fir for ic in evety part, and be teceived into the convexity of it, where 
being faſtned with four nails at the corners of the plate, it may remain ſtedfaſt. Pix 
this wood upon a little frame, with two bars of a foot height, faſtned to the ends of 
it. Now we will begin to bucoiſh the plates; which malt be thus done: provide 
Chalk made into five powder, after this ſott; take ſome beaten clay, wrap it in a clean 
and indifferently five cloth, and puc it into 2 wafhing bow] full of water; ſtirre ir 
abom here avd there, in the water, that the fineſt part may be waſhed through, and 
the courſer remain in the cloth: chen put the at chalk into the cloth again; ſtitre ic 
and ſtrain ic till jr all paſs through the cloth, and then (uffcr the water to ſetile, and 
ſeirce it through a flrainet; onely changing the water, unt il no groſs ſettlement re- 
main: Then lay the cloth over the mouth of the veſſel, which muſt receive it, add tĩe 
it ſlack on: ſofirain it, that you may be the more ſure, char nothing but wher is very 
ine cap paſs through: then preſs our the Ne reſerte che chalk. Lay nd 
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Clay, thus prepared, upon the Copper, and rub it with a poplar ſick, till ir ſhine 
like gold: chen waſh it with water, over a wide-mouthed pan, that may receive the 
water. After this, have a blood-ſtone ready, very well poliſhed, upon a plate of 
lead, wich che duſt of Emerald, it will become moſt exquiliely ſmooth: therefore, 
lay your rays of copper upon the copper , and ſpread ic abroad with the thumb of 
your left band; then caſt on the clay, and pour water on to waſh it, and then wi 

it off, and let onely the water remain to faſten them upon the copper, Then take in- 
to your hands the ſtone, being faſtened to a ſtick and poliſh the plates with it, ha- 
vino a great care that they do not run into wrinkles; for then they ate quite ſpoiled : 
but when they begin to move, pour on ſome of the water, and that will fix them 
again: Continue this, till you have made it all over as bright and ſmooth as a look- 
ing-olaſs. A token of their perfect poliſhing is, when no marks of the running of 
the tone , is ſeen upon them. Then taking them off from the wood, caſt them in- 
to a pot of water, until the reſt are all finiſhed ; and then wrap them in a clean lin- 
nen cloth: dry them, and lay them up in boxes tee from all duſt, and filth: but 
bend them like a half · pillar, ſo that the poliſhed ſide may be inward; and tie them ſo 
with a ſtring. 


| cn. XII. 
Of building @ ſcrnace for the colouring Plates. 


Ow we will ſhew bow to colour them: but firſt, let ns deſcribe the fornace, 

wherewith it mult be done, Therefore let a Fornace be made of iron plates 
of a convenient thickneſs: let it be a foot in height, and as much in the diameter of 
the length; let it be covered on the top, with a circular plate: In the centre of the 
roof of it, cut a round hole, a handful in breadth; and ſer another fernace upon ir, 
of the ſame length and breadth, and make a hole in that aiſo, which mult be ſer 
againſt the other, and joyn them cloſe together. Make a little door inthe lower 
fornace, cloſe to the ground; let ĩt be made with an arch, four fingers wide, and 
jet out half a foot, like the mouth of an oven, and be joy ned in the ſame manner to the 
great fornace, Then kindle your coals in another place, until they ceaſe making, 
and with iron tongs caſt them into the foreſaid fornace : Hear it very well, and 
ler the ourward fornace or mouth of the oven be fill d half way with live coals, Theſe 
being thus diſpoſed, fall to colouring the plates, And fitſt, I will teach you 


How to colour plates with a purple coleur. 


Take the plates tyed about with thread, as I told you, ard fit them upon a pair of 
iron tongs,which you muſt faſten at the fore · end with an iron ring, that they may not 
open: hold chem upon the hole of the upper fornace, that they may receive the 
aſcending ſmoak; and turn them about, until by degrees you ſhall perceive them 
gather a purple colour, without any other ſmoak then what ariſeth from the heat of 
the coals : when you think them coloured enough, remove them from the ſmoke, 
and lay them aſide. | | 72 
How to make them of « Saphire colour. 


It is done much after the ſame way: for taking the rays in an ĩron tongs, and hold- 
ing them over the hole of the fornace, caſt upon the coals through the low arched 
door, the feathers of a gooſe, which grow upon her breſt, and then lay upon them 
2 red hot iron rod. For the ſmoke of the feathers, arĩſing through the tunnell of the 
fornace, will beat upon the rays, and make them of a sky - colour: when the iron rod 
growetk cold, take another and put in. It is very admirable, how on a ſuddain 
cheſe copper r:y* will change into ſeveral colours: wherefore, when they have ob- 


tained the colour which you deſire, take them cff the fornace preſently , for other- 
wile they will alter into another. 


How to make them of a ſilver colour. 
Take a little filyer , and diſſolve it with aqua forts: then pour ſome fountain-warer 
into 
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into it, and your copper rays: preſently the water will be troubled, and will Rick 
upon the copper like ſilver fleeces: caſt away the water, and waſh the ſilver, and 
dry ir ia the Sun; and when it is dry, lay it upon a marble, and mix with it an ounce 
of Tartar , and as much ordinary ſalt , grinde them together, till they be well mix- 
ed, This being made into powder, lay it on copper, and rnb it with your fingers, 
and ic will make it ſhine like ſilver: then ſpread the rays upon the round wood, and 
the copper; wet them with the water; lay the powder on them, and rnb them 
wich your thumbs, that they may become of a ſilver colour; ſteep them in water, 
and levigare chem with the blood- ſtone upon the foreſaid copper; then ſer them in 
the ſmoke, and they will ſhine with a sky- colour. 


How to make them of the colour of an Emerald, 


It is very diſſi cult, and there ſcarce is one of very many that will prove right. Firft, 
make your rays of a sky-colour, as before; then take thoſe which have not rook 
that colour rightly, and lay two of them upon the hole of the forvace ; and through 
che vault of the little door, fling ſome leaves of Box upon red hot plates of iron, 
where they will crackle like bay-leaves, and ſend up a ſmoke through the hole, 
which will colour the rays, Butbefore they come to be of a green colour, they muſt 
paſs through many otber colours, as yellow, red, and sky- colour; but they muſt con- 
tinue ſome time before they obtain a perfect green. 


How to make them red, like a R nby. 


- 


Fling ſome flocks of Scarler 2 the live coles, and lay the thin plates over the hole, 
and the ariſing im oke will colour them red. 


How to make them of the colour of the Ametbiſt. 


When it is made of a sky-colour, it paſſeth through the colour of the Amethiſt; rake 
it therefore off in time, and you have your wiſh. 


| CuaP, XIII. 
How rays are to be coloured by a mixture of Metals. 


| Will now ſhew how rays may be coloured by mixture with other metals; which 
is of more difficulty, but of longer continuance, The former colt but little labour, 
but they eaſily loſe their colour: theſe are harder to be made; but keep their co- 
lour longer. Take half a pound of copper, and melt ir in a melting pot, put there» 
unto half a crown of gold; and when it is well melted , and mixed, adde ſome tar- 
tar, that when ic cooleth, the top of it may be plain and ſmooth; after it is cold, ſet 
it aſide. Then take another half pound of copper, avd melr it in the ſame manner ; 
mix a drachm of ſilver with it, and let it cool: take it out of the pot, and file the 
our- ſide of it ſmooth; for the leaſt crack, or chap, would ſpoil the work. You may 
know whether there be any crack within fide or without, by this ſign ; place it in 
an even poiſe upon a piece of iron, and ſtrike it wich another piece; if it ſound equal- 
ly, and ting clearly, it is whole; if it do jar, it is cracked ſomewhere, Let your 
pieces of metal be about a finger in bigneſs; bear them gently upon the anvile, left 
they break ſomewhere : ſer them in the fire and ſeaſon them, and when they are cold, 
beat them wich the hammer into thin rays, as I have ſaid before: if they chance to 
crack, file off che flaws ; and when they have been ſeaſoned twice or thrice, in the fire, 
have your pot of water ready, prepared with ſalt and tartar, to whĩten them, that you 
may more exactly find out the craks, 

| To make them of the colour of a Ruby. 

The plates being finiſhed, if yon would make them of a ruby colour, do ic with flocks | 
of ſcarier; as betore; but then the rags muſt be of the mixture of copper and gold. 

To make them ef the colour of a Saphire or Emerald. 

Let the plates be of copper and ſilver: the Saphire colour is made with gooſe feathers, 
but the Emerald with box-leaves, holding them ſome what longer over the fire. And 
theſe are the experiments which I have made concerning Gems. TB 


WE paſs from Jewels to Stones + the chief whereof, aud the meſf admir able is he Load- 


may relate our mind: which I doubt not may be done by two Mariners ( ompaſſes, baving 
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III PIOI MAI. 10. 


- 


, 


fone,axd in it the Majefty of Nuture doth moſt appear: and I widereakg tbis work the 


more willingly, becauſe the Ancients leſt little or nothing of this in writing to poſterity. Ina 
few days, not to ſay hours, when 1 ſought one experimant, others offered themſelves, that I 
collected almoſt two hundred of principal note; ſo wonderful is God in all his works, But what 


Wiſer and learneder men might find out, let all men judge, I knew at Venice R. Al. 


Paulus the Venetian, that was buſied in the ſame fludy : he was Provincial of the Order of = 
feru:nts, but now a moſt worthy Advocate , from whom I not onely confeſs , that ! gained 
ſomething, bat I glory in is , becauſe of all the men I ever ſaw. I never knew any man more 
learned, or more ingenious, having obtained the whole body of learning ; and is not one! 
the Splendov and Ornament of Venice or Italy, but of the whole werld, I ſhall begin from 
the moſt known experiments; axd pal. to higher matters, that it Way not repent any man 0 
his great ſtudy aud accurate diligence therein. By theſe, the longitude of the world may be 
found out, that is of no [mall moment fer Saylors , and whereinthe greateſ# wits have been 


employed, And to à friend that is at afar diſtance from u, and ſaſt ſhut up in priſon, we 


the Alphabet writ about them, M pon this depends the principles of perpetual motion, and 
more admirable things, which I ſhall here let paſt, If the Amtients leſt any thing of ity {ſhall 
put that in by the way: I ſhall mark ſome ſalſe reports of ſame wen, mot to deteſt their pains 
and induſtry , but leſt any mar ſhould follow thew in an errer, and ſo errors ſhowld he perpe- 
taal thereby. I ſhall begin with the Name. 1 | 


, C KA . * ; i EN 
What is the Noms of bi, Stone, the kind of it, aua the'C ountrey whore it grows, 


f "1 Lus in lone writes, that Empedgeles called chis tlane i 
i bur Lacretiw from the count rey Magnelia. 


The Greeks do call it Magnes from the place, 
0 U For that the Magners Land it doth embrace. 

L.A L N 5 

Y And the ſame Plato ſaith , ſome call it Heraclius.  Theophraft 
WY in bis book of Stones calls it ; Cn, that is Hercnulewn , be- 
cauſe he found it about the city Heraclea. Others think it depominated from Ner- 
cules; fot as he conquered and ſubdued all beaſts, and men; ſo this ſtone corqrers 
iron, which conquer: all thing.. Nicaader thinks the ſtone fo called, and fo d-rh 
Pliny from bim, from one Magnes a ſhepherd; for it is reported that he found ir by 
his hobnai!'d ſhooes, and his ſhepherds-creok that it ſtu k to, when he ſed his flocks 
in da, where he was a ſhepherd. But I chink it is called Mages, at von ſhould ay 
Magnus, onely one letter changed. Others call it Siderites from 1%¼ε e, 11 In 
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Greek fgnihes iron, and the Latine call it Magnes,Heraclins and Siderites. He, h. 
» m kes the (tone Siderites to be different from Herculeus; for he faich, one hath 
an iron colour, and the other a filver colour. Alſo Pliny from Soracms makes five 
kinds of ic,” The Ethiopian, the Magneſian from Mzgneſia neer Macedonis, as the 
way lies to the Lake Bæbis, on the right hand; the third in Echium of Br Dtia, the 
fourth about Alexandria at Troaderum ; the fifch in Magneſia of Aſia. The firfi dif- 
ference is, whether it be male or female, the next in the colour: for thoſe that are 
found in Macedonia and Magneſis, are red and black; but the Bœotian is more red 
then black: That which is found in Troas is black, and of the female kind, and hath 
no force therefore, But the worſt ſort is found in Magneſiz, of Aſia; it is white, and 
attracts not iron, and is like a Pumice ſtone, It is certain, that the bluer they ate, 
the better they are. The Ethiopian 1s highly commended, and it colts the weight 
in ſilver. It is found in Ethiopia at Zimirum; for ſo is the ſandy country called. 
It is a token of an Ethiopick ſtone, if it will draw another Loadſtone to it. There is el- 
ſo a mountain in Ethiopia, not far off, that producerh a flone called Theamedes, that 
drives away all iron from it. Dioſcorides deſcribes it thus. The beſt Loadſtone is 
that which eaſily draws iron, of a bluiſh colour, thick, and not very weighty. P. ſau- 
renſis makes three ſorts of them; one that draws iron, another fleſh , another that 
draws and repels iron; very ignorantly: for the fleſhy Loadſtone is different from 
this, and one and the ſame ſtone draw: & drives iron from it. Marboders ſa it h, it grows 
amonelt the Proglodites and Indians. Olaus Magnus reports, that there are monn- 
tains of it in the North, and they draw ſo forcibly , that they have ſhips made faſt to 
them by great ſpikers of wood, leſt they ſhould draw out the ir n nails out of the 
ſhips that paſs between theſe rocks of Loadſtone. There is an {land between Corſica 
and Italy, call'd Ilva, commonly Elba, where a Loadſtone may be cut forth: but ic 
hath no vertue. It is found in Cantabria in Spain, Bohemia, and many other places, 


CMH AP. II. 
The natural reaſon of the Loadſtones att raction. 


Ri ſome have written whole Books, of the reaſon of the Loadſtones attract- 
ing of iron: leſt I ſhonld be tedious, which I purpoſe not to be, I think fit to 
pais over cther mens opinions, eſpecially, becauſe they depend orely upon words 
and vain cavils, that Philoſophers cannot receive them; and I ſhall ſer down my 
own, founded upon ſome experiments: yer 1 ſhall not paſs by the opinion of Auar- 
agoras, ſet down by Ariſtotie in his Book De Anima, who by a ſimilitude calls i a li- 
ving ſtone, and that therefore ic draws iron; and for ſome other peculiar forces, 
which might be properly ſaid to proceed from the ſoul, as you ſhall ſee. Epicurus 
would fain give a reaſon for it, as Galen and Lucretius report, For, ſay they, the 
Atoms that flew ent of the iron, and meet in the Loadſtone in one figure, ſo that 
they eaſily embrace one the other; theſe therefore, when they light upon both the 
concretes of the ſtone andiron,and then flie back into the middle, by the way they 
are turned between themſelves, and do withall draw the iron with them, Galen 
inveighs againſt this; for he cannot believe, as he ſaith, that the ſmall atoms that flie 
from the ſtone, can be complicated with the like atems thai come from the iron, and 
that their embracing can draw ſuch a heavy weięht. Moreover, i you pur another iren 
to that which hangs, that will faſten alſo,and another to that, and fo a third and fourth: 
& the atoms that reſult from the ſtone, when they meet with the iron, they flie back, 
and are the cauſe that the iron hangs: and it is not poſſible that thoſe atoms ſnould pe- 
netrate the iron, & through the empty pores ſnould rebound unto the former atoms, 
and embrace others,whereas he ſaw five iron inſtruments hang one by the other. And 
if the atoms be diffuſed ſtraight forward through the iron, why then do other iron 
nails ſtick, faſtned but on the ſides? for the vertũe of it is ſpreadevery way: Where- 
fore if a very little Loadſtone ſhould touch many ſmall bodies of iron, and theſe 
others, and choſe others again, and the Loadſtone muſt fill them all ; that ſmall ſtone 
would even be conſumed imo itoms. But 1 think the Loadſtone, is a mixture of 
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ſtone and iron, as an iron one, or a ſtone of iron. Yer do not think the Rone ig 
ſo changed into iron, as to lofe irs own Nature, nor that the iron is ſo drowned in the 
ſtone , but it preſerves it ſelf ; and whilſt one labours to get the victory of the other, 
the attraction is made by the combar between them, In that body, there is more of 
the ſtone, then of iron; and therefore the iron, that it may not be ſubdued by the 
ſtone, defires the force and company of iron; that being not able to reſiſt alone, it 
may be able by more help to defend it ſelf. For all creatures defend their being: 
Wherefore, that it may enjoy friendly help, and not loſe its own perfection, it wil- 
lingly draws iron to it, or iron comes willingly to that. The Loadſtone draws not 
ſtones, becauſe it wants them not, for there is ſtone enough in the body of it; and 
if one Loadſtone draw another, it is not for the ſtone, but for the iron that is in it. 
What 1 ſaid, depends on theſe Arguments. The pits of Loadſtone are where the 
veins of iron ate: theſe are deſcribed by Galen, and ſuch as deal in Minerals, and 
in the confines of them both; of the one and the iron they grow, and the Load 
ſtones are ſeep, wherein there is more ſtone, and others in which there is more 
iron. In Germany a Loadſtone is digged forth, out of which they draw the beſt 
iron; and the Loadſtone, whilſt it lies in the filings of iron, will get more ſtrength; 
and if it be ſmeered or neglected, it will loſe ics forces, I oft ſaw wich great delight 
2 Loadione wrapt up in burning coles, that ſent forth a blue flame, that ſmelt of 
brimſtone and iron ; and that being diſſipated, it loſt its quality of its ſoul that was 
gone, namely, its attractive vertue. It 1s the ſtink of iron and brimſtone, as ſuch 
who 2 iron by reducing it to a Calx, or uſe other Chymical operations, can eaſi- 


ly try. And I theught that the ſame ſoul, put into another body, mult neceſſarily 
obtain the ſame faculty. 


CAM AP. III. 
That the Loadftone hath two oppoſite Poles,the North and South, and how they may be known. 


Ecauſe the effects of the Loadſtone are many and divers, I ſhall begin to diſtin- 
D eniſh from the effects of it, that the Readers miy receive more benefit and dire- 
ion. The effects of the Loadſtone, are of the ſtone onely, or of the iron touched 
with the ſtone, or of them both, the iron and the ſtone. The ſimple effects of the ſtone, 
are to draw the ſtone, to reſpect the Poles of the world, and ſuch like : alſo they are 
mixt and compounded. We ſay therefore firſt, that the ſtone hath two points, that ſtand 
oppoſite one to the other, be it in a great or ſmall ſtone, which we call the Poles : one 
of them is directed to the North, the other to the South: For if rhe ſtone be at li- 


- berty, and hangs that it may play, without any impediments from its weight, one 


part turns freely to the North, and the contrary part to the South. The way to try it is 
thus: Take a little piece of Cork, or Fennel - gigant, or ſome other light wood, and 
make it like a Boat, that ic may ſerve to bear up the weight of the ſtone. Put the 
ſtone into this veſſel, that it may be equi-diſtant from the bettom. Put the Boat into 
a veſſel full of water, that ic may move here and there, and find no impediment let 
it ſo alone, and the Boat will never reſt, until the point of the ſtone Rand full North, 
and the oppoſite point full South. When the Boat ſtands ſtill, turn it about twice or 
thrice wich your finger, and ſo it will come again to reſt, and return to the ſame po- 
ſture; and this ſhall make yon more certain of the North and South Poles of it. There 
are many more ways to prove it, for letting it hang equally, as in the Mariners Com- 
paſs; for where it can move of it ſelf freely, it ſtill directs to the ſame points: and you 
may do the ſame if you hang it by a ſmall thread, Hence we may eaſily learn, 


To know which Loadſtone is the more perfect. 


Which a man may eaſily do by the former trial, and find out what Loadſtone is void 
of vertue, or moſt forcible," For that Loadftone that doth ſooneſt bring about the 
Boar tothe points, and having found the north Pole, ſtands ill, is certainly the moſt 
forcible tone, But that which ſlowly works, and comes ſoftly about to its place, and 
ſtops oft, is more weak and feeble, Alſo we may be certified another way : for that 
which can turn about the greater piece of wood, or boat, not ſlowly, but quickly, is 
the beſt ſtone. And though there be more ways to try it, yet let theſe ſuffice at pre- 
lent; we ſhall ſpeak of the reſt in other places. Chap. 
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Cu AP. IV. | 
The force of the tone is ſent by à right line ſrom North to South, through the length 


of it. 


Ut the two points we ſpeak of, are the end of the right line, running through 
Bic a iddle of the ſtone from North to South; if any man break the (tore, and 
break this line, thoſe ends of the diviſion will preſently be of another property 
and vertue, and will be enemies one to the other: which is a great wonder: 
for theſe two points, when they were joined together, had the ſame force of 
turning to the pole; but now betrg parted aſunder, one will turn to the North, 
the other to the South, keeping the {ame poſture and poſitĩon they had in che Mine 
where they were bred: and the ſame happens in the leaſt bits that are ſeen in the 
greateſt load · ſtone. 


For example: let the rock of Load: ſtone be 
ABCD, and let the line from North to South 
be AB : if we ſhall cut the ſtone AB out of the 
tock, the very line AB in the ſtone will repre- 
ſent the polar line from North co South. But if 
we break the ſtone broad-wayes , every little 
piece will keep its line, Cur the ſtone AB broad» 
ways, as CF, there will be two ſtones, ACD, and 
I N EEB: I ſay, the (tones cut through the line CD, 
2 each of them will have its poles of the world. 

YR In the ſtone AGD, the North-pole will be A, 
. —— the South G. In the ſtone EEB, the North will 
B B be , the South B; and chat is beyond all ad- 

miration, that the points GH whilſt the ſtone 
Was but one, were but one: as being agreed together, they had the ſame forces; 
but when the ſtone is divided, each part will hold its vertue, and be quite contra- 
ry and at enmity : for & alwayes turns to the South, and H to the North, and eve- 
ry bit will have irs poles: and if you fic the divided ſtones with boats, A and H 
will turn to the North, G and B to the South: and the ſame will fall out, if you di- 
vide AG and HB into many imall pieces ; and if you afterwards join all theſe pieces 
together as they were, their mutual diſcord of nature will be preſently reconciled. 
Wherefore Cardanu (aid falie, that the Load-ſtone draws whete it hath bur a thin 
cover, and more in one part then another: for it attracts onely from one certain 
point, as ic had its poficion before inthe mines. 


| CnaPe. V. 
That the polar line in the Loadſtone is uot ſtable, but moveable. 


Duc the like wonder of nature cannot but be admired amongſt many that God 

hath made, and therefore I would have no man ignorant thereof, This polar 
line ſpoken of, is not alwayes certain in the ſame place, nor doth ic ſtand alwayes 
firm; but changes, and takes the contrary poſitĩons: but this is conſtant in ir, that 
it alwayes runs through the middle of the ſtone, like a King that hath alwayes his 
Court or fort in the midſt of his Country: for conſiſting in the centre from whence 
the extream parts are as it were the circumference, it can eaſily ſend its forces to 
all parts, and defend it ſelf, Bur an example ſhall clear this. 
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Let the ſtone be AECF, and let the line AC 
running through the length of it, be the polar line 
we ſpeak of, wherein the force of ic reſides, which 
runs from the North to the Scuth- pole; I ſay, if 
yon divide the ſtone in two pieces by the line AC, 
that one piece may be AED, the other BCE, iſ they 
be taken aſunder, that the force of it doth not xe- 
ſide in the extream part of the line AD or BC; but 
being divided in the middle, the force is received 

ä f in the middle of each ſtone, and in the ſtone 
AED, it will be GH, avd in BCF, it will be IL: which cannot be ſpoken without 
admiration, that in a dead ſtone there ſhould be a living vertue to move it ſelf : who 
is there, unleſs he try it, that will believe theſe things? For as the line that ſtretch- 
eth from North to South was in the prime, ſo if yon divide the ſtone into à thou- 
ſand parts, that force is ſent into all thoſe parts, each of them holding its own line in 
the middle of it; ſo if we ſhalldivide the part AED into other parts, and ſhall part 
the ſmalleſt of them, hat part ſoe ver is parted from its confines, it will, have that 
ſame lively force running long-ways through the middle of it: and fo it will de. you 
divide the done into the ſmalleſt ſand : bur the greater wonder is, har if you join/all 
the paris together again as they were at firſtthey will all have the ſame force united, 
and that will retire into the middle of the ſtone, | | 


Cu ARP. VI. 
That the force of North and South is vigorans in the points. 


He what is more wonderful 2 Though the force retreats to the middle of rhe 

ſone,yer it doth not ſend it (elf forth by the middle, but by the extream parts of 
the flone, and lies ſtill in the middle, as if ic were aſleep; but it is awake in the end, 
and there it comes forth: But if a man break the ſtone, he ſhall ſee it more perfect 
ly. I ſhall give an example for ſuch that are curious, to ſearch out the vertue of the 
Load ſtone. | 


Let the Lead · ſtone be AB, and A the North pole, B 
the South; I ſay that in AB the end of the ſtone, the 
/ force is greater, and in the middle of the line ILN, it is 
7 ůõů more weak and drowſie, unleſs there be any vertue un- 
known in the right and left fide CD: but the neerer ic is 
to the North or South, the more it avemenrs;but the far- 
ther off it is, the more ir faints, Break the ſtone in C and 
.G, wherein there lay hid a vertue unperceiv ed, but it 
will appear when the tone is broken, and ſhew its pro- 
petties, and one point will ſhew forth the North, che 
other the South. And if theſe things ſeem ſuperflupup, 
yet are they neceſſary, as the grounds of What I 
muſt ſay. 


ä Crap, VII. 3 
That by the touching of other ſtones, thoſe points will not change their forces. 


Nd becauſe I faid that the Load-ſtone doth not always hold its forces equal,buc 

"A chat one ſtone is more powerful in operation then another, for ſome are faint 
and weakʒl ſhall put the firſt queſtion, whether by rubbing and touching the weaker 
{tones with the ſtronger, thoſe forces will be changed, or ſtay as they were; 8 
# Load- 
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Load-ſtone is ſluggiſn in pointing out the pole, whether in a ſtronget ſtone 
rubbed with the North point upon the North point of the weaker, can help ic 
ar all; or if we ſhall rnb the South point of the other on the North point 
of this, whether the North point rubbed on will be gone and become the 
South point, or continue in its former vertue? Where we have not reaſon to 
direct us, experience ſhall prove it. For let a Loadſtone be of what forces and 
roperties it may be, by rubbing it againſt a Loadſtone of leſs vertue, it will never 
Joſe any thing, but continues immutable ; and being left at liberty in ics boar, it 
will turn voluntarily to its own pole, and decline the contrary part. And though 
we cannot find the cauſe of it, yet ir ſeems not againlt reaſon; I ſay, that in ſtones 
of rhe ſame kind, the greater ſtones have the greateſt forces; and when one Loads 
ſtone is rnbbed againſt another, it will leave certain hairs, which are but the bruiſed 
{ma]l parts of the fone, that ſick like hairs, and theſe are they that lend force to i- 
ron and other things to attract, and to turn to the pole; but if the ſtone that is rub- 
bed and receives 1c be greater then thoſe hairs, ic can never be that the gre ter ver- 
tue ſhould be conquered by the leſs, alwayes the ſtones being of the fame kind, 
ſince the hairs have as it were no proportion to the magnitude of it, And as the 
hairs to the Rones magnitude are inſenſible, ſo it is impoſſible that they can wreſt the 
force of it to the contrary pole. 


CnAr. VIII. 
That a Loaiſtone will draw a Loadſtone, and drive it from it. 


1 Shall ſpeak of the other operation of it, which is of its attr acting and repelling, 
This is both admirable, and del ĩght ſome to behold with our eyes, and to conſider 
in our mind, that the part of one Loadſtone ſhonld ſo carefully ſearch out another, 
allure and attract it, to enjoy its company, and to folter it in its boſom; and again, 
another ſhould be ſuch an enemy to ir, that they are at mutual diſcord, ſo that put- 
ting their contrary ends together, the one will be ſo contrary to the other, and hate 
as ĩt were the force of it, that it will turn the contrary way : namely, the North 
part of the one doth not indifferently draw any part of eyety other (tone, but a di- 
ſtinct and certain part; nor doth it drive every part from it, but that part it natural - 
ly abhors, and cannot endure, as being contrary unto it. The North part of the one 
will draw the South part of the other, and drive away from it the North part of the 
ſame ; and the South part of this is not an enemy to the North part of the other, 
but to the South part of it. The ſame will appear better by an example. 


Let there be two ſtones ACD, and EBF : in the firſt ſtone let A 
be the North pole, and the point G the South; in the [tone 
FEB let the North part be H, the South B: 1 ay, if you put the 
South part G. of the ſtone CAD, to the South part B, of the 
ſtone EFB, it will preſently drive it from it; and the fame will 
happen if you put the North pole A to the North pole G. A- 
. gain, if you ſhew the North point A to the South point Hy or 
the South point B to the North point A, as being mut ually 4- 
greed, it will draw the · part to it that is not againſt it. The rea- 
ſon of it 1 know; for ſince that che South part G, had formerly 
been faſt to the North part H, when the parts are divided they 
al w ayes ſeek to unĩte again, to preſerve the ſame body, as Phi- 
loſophers ſay. But if rhe Squth point G had been faſt with che 
South point B of another ſtone, B flies off preſently, and departs from it; or if 
you ſhew the North point A, to the North point H, the ſame will come to pals for 
they refuſe one the other, becauſe they did not ſo ſtand in their Mine. Here I ſhall 
confute the error of Pliny, and of his followers, who think that no other. Load: 
ſtone hath this vertue but the ſtone of Ethiopia; bur ic is common to all Loadltones, 


Alſo, it is a ſign, faith he, of che Echiopian None, becauſe that will draw another 
Ee 2 whole 


*. 
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whole Loadſtone to it. Alſo Cardanus falſly affirms that one Loadſtone will not 
draw another; but it will draw it, becauſe the iron 1s concealed in it that it had firſt 
drank in, In brief, the poles that are unlike, will join together, by reaſon of rhe 
ſimilit ude of their ſubſtance, and likeneſs of inclination; but the poles that ate the 
ſ me, by a conirary inclinacion are at enmity: that is, the North point ſeeks the 
South point, and the Scuth the North point; ſo ſhall the South and North points te- 
. j:& South and North points. Yer we mult tell youu by the way, that wien we try the 
ſtones, let them not be both great and vaſt fiones, that being hindered by their 
weights cannot perform their office: bur let one be great, and the other mall; 
or bot h ſmail, that they may be mutually repulſed or drawn op. The trial is eaſie, 
if they be hanged by 2:thread, or put into their boats, or if they play equally 
balarwed upon the needle. 


Cu Ap. IX. 
A ſport of the Loadftone, 


[ Will not paſs by a merry conceit of the Loadſtone, that I have oft-times made 
my friends (port with, for the good of thoſe that are curious in the ſearch ofthe 
reaſons of things. Ho in a ſhort time two kinds of ſands mingled, and laid on a 
heap, may be parted one from the other very ſuddenly : for the ſtanders by, that 
cannot ſound the reaſon of it will, think it impoſſible, The trick is this: Pown a 
Loadſtone into very fine ſand, and put ſome white ſand, or ſome other ſand together 
with it, and mingle them, and make a heap of them: for if you put a Loadſtone to 
ic, either uncovered, or covered with linen (that the ſanders by may not know it) 
preſently the ſand of the Loadſtone, as in league with it, will run like ſmall hairs 
joined together, and will Rick faſt to the ſtone; which you may bruſh off and lay - 
ſide, then come again, and what is behind will tun to the ſtone, till yon have drawn 
it all out; and ir will cauſe no little wonder, that when the Loadſtone comes to 
the heap,the ſands that were mingled ſhould be parted aſunder. But the more eafily 
to powder the Loadſtone, do thus. Put the Loadſtone into an iron morcer, lay a 
blanket or ſome other ſoft thing upon it, for it will thus yield to hand- ſtrokes, and 
preſently crumble ; if not, you muſt beat hard on the bottom of the morter, and 
batter the peſtle. Alſo the ſame thing befals us ina certain ſand that is brought to 
us out of an iron Mine from Porchys, for it hath the colour and ſhining that iron 
hath; and by the proximation of the Loadſtone, it is ſoon parted from the other, to 
the admiration of thoſe that are preſent. It may be this experiment was made, be- 
cauſe rhe ancients report that the Loadſtone will draw iron, ſand, oyle, and all 
things. 


| CHaP, X. ; 
The greater the Loadſtone is, the greater is the force of it. 


Ate you muſt know, that the bigger Loadſtone will caſt forth irs force at a far- 
cher diſtance, and brandiſn ir, and attract the oppoſite Loadtione with more 
violence, and draw it to it, and that in the ſame ſort of ſtone; as if a Loadtione 
be a pound weight, and another Loadſtope be a good diſtance from it, it will pre- 
ſently leap, and meet the other that draws it. If we cut off half that ſtone, the 
force of it will decay, and be dull as if it were dead, and the vigor of it is taken 
away by the proportion of the part taken from it. If any man will not believe it,, 
let a ſtone be fetcht for trial; fora part being taken away, part of the vertue is loſt 
alſo: join the parc taken away as it was, and the force will be reſtored, and be- 
come more lively, and will be as powerful as formerly, that it will leap at a Load- 
ſtone that meets ĩt ar 2 great diſtance, and preſently embrace it. This aręument 
confirms it, that the greater the ſtone is, the greater force it hath, even in the ſame 
ſort of ſtones: for Thave ſeen divers Loadſtones, brought from divers parts of 44 
| ; wor 
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world, to have divers properties. I ſaw at Rome, a Loadſtone weighed an Ounce, 
that drew two Ounces of Iron, and held it ſo faſt as it drew, that it could ſcarce be 
pulled from it. I have ſeen others of forty Pound weight, that were ſo feeble, that 
they would ſcarce ſtir an Ounce, But that I may the more oblige the curiolity of 
Students in this matter, I ſhall teach in the following Chapters, how the Vertue of 
the Stone may be tried and equally balanced. 


e 


That the force of this Stone will paſs into other Stones, that ſometimes you may ſee as it 
were a rope of Stones. 


He Stone with us is commended for another property; for when it hath taken 
T hold of anccher Stone, it ot only holds that faſt, but ic ſends into the Body 
of it an eflaxion of irs forces; and that having got more forces, draws another, and 
gives it the like faculty: the third made to partake of the ſame vertue, draws others 
that are neer or far off, and caſts forch and brandiſheth che tame vertue; and this 
draws another: and ſo, by a reciprocal ejaculation, by the ſame force it is held, by 
the ſame it holds others; and from each of them to the other, are their darts flying, 
as it were endowed wich the vetiue of them: and if you lift them up on high, they 
ſeem to hang in lirks like a Chain, that they will not eaſily be drawn one from the 
other; that we mult needs wonder exceedingly, how that internal and inviſible 
force can tun from one to the other, and paſs through them: and the more vertue 
it hath, to the more it doch communicate it. Yer I thought fit coforewarn 
you that you fail not in your trial, that the Stones mult ſtick the one to the other by 
the parts chat agree, and not by contrary parts; for ſo would not one impart his 
vertues to another , but by the meeting with an oppoſite part, would be held back, 
and ceaſe from doing its Office; namely, that the North point of the one, muſt ſtick to 
the South point of the other, as I ſaid; and not contratily : for the South point ap- 
plied to the South, and the North point to the North point, is contrary and the fa- 
cult / will faint and decay at che preſence of its Adverſary. Nor yet will we omit to 
remember thoſe that are curions to try this, that the Stones mult ſucceſſively be pro- 
port ionable, that the great one muſt draw a leſs, and a little one muſt draw one leſs 
then ir ſelf: for ſo they will hang the faſter, and not be ſo eaſily pulled aſunder, 


CAP. XII. 
That in the Loadſtone that hairyneſs is cont uſed. 


Epce comes that hairineſs of little Hairs, that we mentioned before, that 
{ticks ſo faſt to the Stone, that it can hardly be pulled eff: for when one is 
rubbed againſt the other , or is beaten off with a light blow of the Hammer, choſe 
ſmall pieces being rubbed one againſt another, do not fall to the Earth by their 
own weight, but ate held up by the force of the Stone: and that one may ſtick 
falt to the other, turning its friendly countenauce to it, it can by no other means 
commodiouſlly faſten to its ſympathiz ing part, nor be joyned with ic, but like a Hair 
or mall Threed; and if yon rub one Stone long againſt another, that heap of Sand 
will io au2ment, that it will appear all hairy, or like che down on a mans chin, or as ir 
were beſet round With a heap of pricks, Nor is this to be paſſed without admiration, 
That if any man puts another Loadſtone to it, or neer it, that is greater then it, and 
more powerful; they will appear preſently to turn about, and to direct their friendly 
parts to the like parts in the Stone that is put neer them, and to ſirive to come to it; 
and if che y cannot do it, for want of ſtrength, they will fall to the ground. 


CHAP. 
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CHnaP, XIII. 
The attractive part is more violent then the part that drives off. 


W E muſt tell the Reader of another thing before · hand, that having laid the foun. 

dat ion of what we ſhall ſay, we may proceed to greater matters. The part 
chat att tas, draws more vehemently z and hat which drives away , doth it more 
fainily ; name ly, the part oppoſite to it: for if the South part of the Stone, ſtick to 
the North part of the other, it will draw at greater diſtance and mere force: bur con- 
trarily, if yu urn the diſagreeing parts together, namely, the South parts to the 
South, and the North parts to the North parts, the natural force is made dull, and ag 
though it were feeble and weak, 1: loſeth its force, that it cannot ſo well pertorm its 
Office; and if they be not very veer, the force is ſtoppe d, and can do very little, If aby 
man deſires to try, let him hang them up with threads, or balance them on a pin, or 
put them in Boats , and he ſhall finde theii readineſs to draw, and their feebleneſs 
and ſluggiſhneſs to drive off irom them. 


Cu AP. XIV. 
The contrary parts of the Stones are contrary one to another, 


He parts we ſpeak of, if they be joyned friendly together, they will as it 
were, enter a league, and help one the other, and will gain more force 

and vertue. But if they be concraty, they are at ſuch oppoſition by their 
N-cure, and ſuch ſecret hatred there is between them, that being put toge- 
ther by their dilagrceing points, as if their Adverſary were preſent , they will 
ceaſe from all their attraction, and loſe all their force, As, if yoo have 
Loaditones in yeur hands, that have the oppoſite parts united, the North 
and South together; if another fione be put to them, neither of theſe ſtones 
will move or get the Victory; for they neither draw to, nor drive from; e- 
ſpecially, if both their forces be equal. Bur if one be ſitonger then another, 
the ſtove that is put to ĩt, will move and ſtir, and will either come forward or go back- 
ward. But if yon take up his contrary Companion, he will either be drawn 
after, or will flie from ir willingly ; for it will either go along with the part 
it agrees wich, or will go from that part it is contrary to: by which R-aſon 
you may knew, that one hinders the other. We may alio by another Experi- 
ment, be made more certain of the ſame thing: If you draw one Loadſtone 
with another, and let it hang in the Air; if to the place where they joyn, you 
apply the contrary force of another Loaditone; by this meeting wich their E- 
nemy , both their forces will fail and faint: and if the ſame be of a great force, 
the ſtone that drew will let the other go, and falls from it. And allo, not 
wiheut mirth and admiration, you ſhall ſee a Chain of many pieces of Load - 
ſtones hanging together; and if you apply the contrary fide to the third of 
fourth fone, the Chain is pteſently broken, and the part falls cf, and will 
not hang faſt : but the other parts, whit her the force of it comes rot , will 


yet ns faſt together in a Link, unleſs you put the end of the contrary part 
to them. 


CH AP. XV, 
How to know the Polar points in the Loadſtone, 


VVE may know by another and more certain way then that I ſet down before, 

which are the vertical points in the Loadſtone, which turn to the North, 
which to the Sonth ; and eſpecially, that point that ſends forth the attractive ver- 
tue, will be diſcovered. Thus: That point that moſt vehemently draws unto 5 
the 
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the South point of another ſtone, and Ricks faſt to it, that is the North poine;and that 
point the North parc of another Rone willingly joyns with, is the dou h pot. The 
ſame allo may he known by the driving off: That point that drives off rom it, and 
refuterh the North part of the ſtone pur againſt it, is the North point; and che South 
point, that drives from it the South point. And he that would have the true pole 
more exactly demonſttated, let him do thus: Put a li. tle bit of a Loadiione, no: much 
greatet ot leſſex chen a Millet · Seed, to the Loadſtone; and if it preſently draw it at a 
diſtance, and when it is drawn, it ſticks faſt and is hardly taken from it, it is an 
Argument of the true end whence that force proceeds. You may alto draw about 
2 little bit about that point, to ſee if it will draw weakly or ſtrongly, and whether 
it will part from that place of it ſelf, or unwillingly. Briefly, That point that draws 
with molt force, and will hardly let looſe what it hath attracted, is the true point of 
attra ion; giving you to underſtand, 


T hat the Pole ſends its force to the Circumference. 


1 have known it ſo, as from the Centre to the Circumference, And as the light 
of a Candle is ſpread every way, and ealightens the Chamber; and the farther 
it is off from it, the weaker it ſhines, and at tpo great a diſtance is loſt ; and the 
neerer it is, the more cleerly it illuminates : ſo the force flies forth at that point 
and the neerer it is, the more forcibly ir attracts; and the further off, the 
more faintly : and if ĩt be ſer too far off, it vanifheth quite, and doth nothing, 
Wherefore for that we ſnall ſay of it, and mark it for, we (hall call the length of its 


forces the compaſs of its vertues. 


1 CMH AP. XVI. 
That the force of drawing and driving off, can be hindred by no hindrance, 


Ut this is above all wonder, that you can never wonder ſo much as you 

chould, That the force of the tone for atttaction and repelling, can be in- 
cluded in no bounds, can be hindered by nothing, or held back; but ic will pene- 
trate inviſibly , and will move and ſtir thoſe Ropes that are ſympathizing with it, 
# they be put co ic, and will exerciſe irs forces, as if there were nothing be- 
rween : but this muſt be within che compaſs of its vertue: for if you hang 
ſome Loadſtone fitly upon a Table of wood, one, or metal, or lying equally 
balanced, and you ſhall put your Loadſtone under the Table, and ſtir it there, the 
vertue of it will paſs from this body like a Spirit penetrating the ſolid Table, and 
move the ſtone above it, and ſtir it as it ſelf is moved; as this moves, ſo moves that; 
and when this reſts, that doth the ſame, But if the Table be made of Loadſtone 
or Iron, the vertue is hind red, and can do nothing: we ſhall ſhew the reaſons of it 
in their proper places. Of ſa many ſtrange miracles in Nature, there is none more 
wonderful then this. | 


Cu Ap. XVII. 
Bn How to make an Army of Sand to fight before you, 


A Nd it is as pleaſan: as wonderful, that I ſhewed to my Friends, who beheld 

on 2 plain Table an Army of Sand divided into the Right and Lefe Wings, 
fighting, to the wonder of the Spectaters: and many that were ignorant of 
the buſmeſs, thought it was done by the help of the Devil, I ponned a Load- 
ſtone into powder, ſome very ſmall, ſome ſomthing groſs: and I made ſome of little 
bits, that they might better repreſent Troops of Horſe,or Companies of Foot: and 
ſo I ſet ny Army here and there, The Wings were on the Right and Left, and 
the main Body was in the middle, accompanied with Troops of Horſe : under a 
ſmooth Table I put a very principal Loadſtone with my Hand, When this was put 


there, the Left Wing marched ; and on the Right Hand, wich another ſtone * = 
ght 
D 


Right Wing marched : when they drew neer together, and were more neer the 
Loadſtone, the Sands trembled , and by degrees, they ſeemed like thoſe that take 
up their Spears; and when the Loadſtone was laid down, they laid down 
cheir Spears, as if they were ready to fight; and did threaten to kill and ſlay : 
and the better the Loadſtone was, the higher would theſe hairs firetch forth them - 
ſelves : and as 1 moved my Hands by little and little, ſo the Army marched on: 
and when the ſtones came neer co one the other, they ſeemed to fight, and 
run one within the other; ſo the other Wings and Troops came on, and ſhew- 
ed the form of a Battle; and you might ſee them ſometimes retreat; ſome- 
times mirch forward; ſometimes to conquer, and ſometimes to be conquered; 
ſomerimes to lift up their Spears, and lay them down again, as the Load- 
ſtone was put neer to them, or farcher off; and the more force there was 
to ſend forth every way. But this is the greater wonder, becauſe what is 
done on a plain Board, may be done hanging in the Air, that you may ſee 
them like the Antipodes in Battel: for ſtretching ont a Paper, or ſetting a Ta- 
ble alofr, the Loadſtones moved above the Table, will do the ſame thing we 
ſpeak of, and ſhew it to the Spectators. But if one that is ingenious do the 
buſineſs, he will do more and greater Fears then we can write of. = 


CuaP, XVIII. 
The Situation makes theVertues of the Stone contrary. 


Ir cannot want wonder, 48 it doth reaſon , That the poſition ſhonld ſheyy 

the Vertues contrary to all that we have faid : for the ſtone put above the 
Table will do one thing, and another thing if it be put under the Table: for 
if you fit the ſtone by equally poiſing it to make it moye freely, or put it 
into a Boat, and put a ſtone aboye it, it will attract it, or rejeR it, as we ſaid 
before: but if you put it under the ſtone, it will work contrarily; for that part 
that drew above, will drive off beneath; and that will draw beneath, that 
drove off above: that is, if you place the ſtone above and beneath in a perpen- 
dicular. By which Experiments, one may ſee cleerly, That the ſituation will 
work contrary operations , and change the forces of ir by turns. Wherefore in 
the operations of it, you mult chiefly mark the poſition, if you put the Loaſtone a- 
bove of beneath. | 


| Cn ar, XIX. ELSE | 
How the attractive force of the Loadftove may be weightd, _ © 


WE can alſo meaſure that attracting nr expelling: vertue of the Loadſtone, or 

poiſe it in a balance: which will be of no ſmall conſequence, in the following 
conſiderations; and eſpecially, for 2 perpetual motion, and to make Iron hang 
penduleus in the Air, when the true and certain attragive Vertue is found out 
from rhe Circumference to the Centre. The Art is this: Put apiece of a Load- 
ſtone into a balance, and in the other ſcale as much weight of ſome other matter, 
that the ſcale may hang equal: then we apply a piece of Iron lying on a Table, that 
it may ſtickto the Loadſtone that is ĩn the ſcale: and that they may ſtick faſt by 
their friendly points, you ſhall by degrees caſt ſome ſand into the other ſcale, and 
that ſo long, till the ſcale and iron part; ſo by weighing the weight of the ſand, we 
have the Vertue of the Loadſtone we ſought to finde. We may alſo put the iton into 
che ſcale, and lay the Loadſlone on the Table. % 4h 


0 1 * 1 * . 
CHAP: 
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CHAP, XX, 
Of the mutual attraſtion, and driving off of the Loadſtone, and of Iron. 


Ow are we come to the other part of our Treaty, wherein we diſcourſe of the 
mutual union of Loadſtones, and of their differences one with the other: the 
effects whereof are ſo known, that they are in the mouths of all men, nor will any 
man almoſt ſay that he knows them not. The operation is this: Becauſe there 1s 
ſuch a Natural concord and ſympathy between the iron andthe Loadſtone, as if they 
had made a League; that when the Loadiione comes neer the iron, tie iron preſent- 
ly ſtirs, and runs to meet it, to be embraced by the Loadſtone, And that embraceth 
it fo faft, that with toſſing of it up and down, you can ſcarce part them, And the 
Loadſtone tuns as fat co the iron, and is as much in love with that, and unity with 
it; for neither of them will refuſe to be drawu. But the weaker ſtill runs willingly 
to Meet the other, That you may believe this, you ſhall try 1c thus: Either hang them 
both by a thread, or put them in boats, or balance them on the needle. Pliny ſpeaking | 
of this, ſaith, For what is more wonderful ?or wherein is Nature more wanton ? hat | 
is more ſluggiſh than a cold one ? yet Nature hath given this both ſenſe and hands. 

What is mote powerful than hard iron? yet it yields and ſubmits: for the Loadſtone 

draws it; and that matter that conquers all things, runs after I know not what; | 
and as it comes neer, it ſtops, and lays faſt hold, and ſtays conſtantly to be embraced; | 
Lueretius, ſeeking the cauſe of this effect, 


Hi it ſbouli be that Loadſtone Iron draws : J | 


And Orpheus in his Verſes relates, that jron is drawn by the Loadſtone, as a Bride | 
after the Bridegroom , to be embraced, and the iron is ſo deſirous to joyn with ir 
as her husband, and is ſo ſollicitous to meet the Loaditone : when it is hindred by 8 
its weight, yet it will ſtand an end, as if it held up ics hands to beg of theſtone, and 14 
flattering of it, as if ir were impatient that it cannot come at Ic by reaſon of ics a 
ponderoſity; and ſhews that it is not content with ics condition: but if it once kiſt : 
the Loadſtone, as if the deſire were ſatisfied, it then is at reſt ; and they are ſo mutu- | 
ally in love, that if one cannot come at the other, ic will hang pendulous in the air, La 
Wherefore Albertus very ignorantly told Frederick the Emperour, that a friend of his | al 
ſhew*d a Loadſtone that did not attract iron, but was attracted by it: ſince the lighe- 4 
er of theſe two will tir, when the heavier approaches neer it. 


| 
| 
| 
The Iron and Loadſtone are in greater amity, then the Loadſtont is with the Loadſfous. | | | 

| 1 

| 

| 


THe exceeding love of the Iron with the Loꝛdſtone, is greater and more effeAnal 

and far ſtronger, then that of the Loadſtone with the Loadſtone; and this is eaſi- 
ly proved: For lay on a Table, pieces of iron, and Loadſtone of the ſame weight; 
and let another Loidſtone be brought neer; when ic comes to a fir diſtance, the iron 


will preſently ſtir, and runs toward the Londſtone and embraceth ir. And it is pro- | 
ved better thus: Let a Loadſtone embrace a Loadſtone, and be ſer ſoftly neer the iron, | 
when the force of its circumference comes to the iron, the Loadſtone will preſently 
let fall the Loadſtone, and lay hold on the iron: but let iron and that be joyneg, 
no Loadſtone can ever take them aſunder to ſtick there. 


— — 2 wt 


The Loadſtene doth not draw on all parts, but at certain points, 


Et we mult not think that the Loadſtone draws the iron with every part, but it a 
I ſer and cettain point ; which is to be rer out, wich great reaſon, care, 52 
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diligence. You ſhall find ir thus: either hang up tlie iron, or balance it on 2 Ta- 
ble, that it may preſently leap to be embraced from them: then carry your Load- 
ſtone round about it z and when you ſee the iron tremble, and run toward the Load- 
ſtone , touching it, that is the very point of attraction, and the beams of its vertue 
are ſent round about from that point: wherefore, the farther from that point the 


iron is, the more faintly and weakly will it move; for the more forcible vertue neſts 
in the Centre, as in its Throne. 


CHaP, XXIII. 
That the ſame Loadftone that draws,doth on the comrary point drive off the iron, 


Hat no man might be deceived, thinking the Loadſtone that draws iron, to be 
T different from that ſtone that drives ic off; I tell him of it beforchand, and! 
ſhall by experiments diſſipate this cloud. Pliny faith, the Loadſtone that draws iron 
toit, is not the ſame with that which drives iron from it. And again, In the ſame 
Ethiopia, there is a mountain that produceth the one Theamedes , that drives off 
iron, and rejecteth it. Pliny not knowing this, etred exceedingly, thinking that they 
were two ſtones that had theſe contrary operations; whereas it is but one and the 
ſame ſtone, that by ſympathy and ſimilitude, draws the willing iron to ir ; but with 
the oppolue part, by antipathy of Natures, it drives it off, And you may be ealily 
aſſured of this: for ler iron be balanced equally , and let one end of the Loadſtone 
draw it, if you turn the other end to it, it will fly back, and turn to the contrary 
part: theſe points run in a night line through the middle of the ſtone. Vet obſerve 
this, that the iron which is drawn by one point of the Loadſtone, or is within the 
compaſs of its vertue for a while, obtains preſently this vertue: that what is drawn 
by the one end of ir, will be driven off by the other, Yon ſhall know theſe differ- 
ences of attraction more clearly by the following experiment. 


CHAP, XXIV, 
How iron will be made leap upon a Table, no Loadſtone being ſeen, 


Y reaſon of this conſent and diſcord of the Loadſtone, I uſe to make pretty ſport 

to make my friends merry, For caſting the iron on the Table, and not putting 
any Loaditone neer it, that the ſpectators can ſee, the iron will ſeem to move it ſelf: 
which is very pleaſant to behold, I do ir thus: divide a needle in the middle, cat 
one half of ic upon the Table, bur firſt rub the head of it with one end of the Load- 
ſtone. Put your hand with the Loadſtone privately under the Table, and there where 
the head of the needle lyeth, the Loadſtone will Rick, and the needle will preſently 
ſtand upright : and ſtanding fo, to the wonder of the beholders, will walk over the 
Table, and follow the motion of the hand that guides it: when it hath gone thus a 
while, preſently turn the ſtone upſide down, and put the contrary part of the Load- 
ſtone to the needle, and (which is ftrange)the needle will turn about: and if it went 
on the head before, it will now go on the point; and draw your band which way you 
will, the needle will follow it : and if you turn the ſtone three or four times, putting 
ſometimes the ſouth point, ſometimes the north point of the ſtone to it, the yeedle 
will turn as often, and ſometimes ſtand on the head, ſometimes on the point upright, 
or walk fo as yon pleaſe; and ſometime it will go with that part ic flood upon ſome- 
times it. will Rand on the part it went. I can preſent my friends with the ſame fight, 
in a more range manner: for if you put the two pieces of a needle upon a paper or 
Table, whereof one hath touched rhe north poĩnt, the other the ſouih point of the 
ſtone, I can ſo place two ſtones, that one of the needles ſhall go upon the head, the 
other upon the point; and ſomerimes one ſhall turn, then both at once, or they ſhall 
dance orderly, and move when any muſick is playd on. And this is a pretty fight to 
ſhey your friends; that cannot but admire it. | N 


Chap. 
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ern 
That the vertue of the Loadſtone, is ſent through the pieces of Iron, 


Tü vertne that is imparted to the iron; by the Load?one, doth not ay in the 
iron, but is ſent from one to another. For if you draw tice] needle by the 
touch of the Load one, and put another needle to the end of that needle, that part 
will draw the needle, and hold it hanging in the air; and if you apply another nee- 
dle to that, it will do the lame. N 
You may do this with as many needles, as the force of the Load one can reach 
unto; but when ir grows faint, the nee dle will let the othet needle fall, as not ha- 
ving litength enough to bear its weight. And thus yon may hang 2 great may pee · 
dles in a chain in the air. Plato knew this vetine , for he ſpeaks of it in Ion: 
which fone, not onely draws iron rings, but infuſeth vertue into the rings them- 
ſelves, that they can do the ſame, and attract rings as the one doth: whence ſomes 
times you ſhall ſee a long concatenation of iron rings, and all the vertue of them is 
actracted from that ſlone. Lucretius knew it allo, | 


A Stone there is that men admire much, 
That makes rings hang in chains by touch. 
Sometimes five or fix links will be 

Faſt joyn d together, and agree. 

All this vertue from the Stone ariſeth, 

Such force it hath — oo rt > 


Pliny ſpeaking of the ſame vertne, ſaich, Onely this matter receives frenorh from 
another fone, and holds ir a long time; laying hold of another iron, that ſome- 
times you ſhall ſee a chain of rings, which the ignorant vulgar call Live iron. Galen. 
'You may ſee in the Loadſtone, that when it toucheth iron, it will f ick to it, wkhour 
any bands: and if that was firſt touched, touch another, that will ick as the fartt 
doth; and ike wiſe a third to the ſecond. Auguſt ine de civitate D. i, ſpeaking of this 
wonder, ſaid, We know that the Loaduone will wonderfully draw iron; which when 
J firſt ſaw, I trembled at it exceedingly,” For I ſaw an iron ring drawn by the tone, 
that hung in the air by it, chat communicated the fame force to others: for another 
ting put to the firſt, made that hang alſo ; and as the firſt ring hung by the love, 
ſo the ſecond ring hung by the firſt ring, In the ſame manner was there a third and 
fourth ring applied, and faſtned; and ſo their rings hung together by the outſides, 
not faſtned inwardly, like to a chain of tings, * Who would not admire at the vertue 
of this ſtone? that was not onely within it, but ran through ſo many rings, that 
hung by it, and held them aft with inv iſible bands. Bur the greater the vertue of 
the Loa dſtone is, the more rings it will hang ap: I have hang d ten needles with 4 
ſtone of a pound weight. But he that would draw many needles, let bim rub the 
heads onely againſt the Loadſtone, and they will all hold the heads by their points. 


* 


Dic 577 tribe! 
CAT. XXVI. - | 


IO The Leadſtene within the ſphere of its vertue, ſends it forth without touching. 


d the Loadſtone doch not onely impart its vertue to the iron, by touching ir; 
but, which is wonderful, within the eompaſs of its vertue, it wilłimpart vertue 
to ine iron, if it be hut preſent,; to dra another iron; For if you put your Load. 
ſtone ſo neet to the iron, that ir may have it onely within the circumference of its 
vertue, and you put another iron neer to that iron, it will draw it to it; and if ano- 
ther touch that which is drawn, it will draw that alſo : that you ſhall ſee a long chain 
of rings or needles, hanging in the air, But when they hang thus together, if you 

; Ff 2 re- 
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emove the Loadifone 2 little farther eff, che laſt ring will fall; and if yet yon remove 


t farther, the next will fall, until they all fall off: whence it is clear, that without 
louching, it cap impart 1cs veriue to the iron. 


CM AP. XXVII. 
How the Loadſtone can hang up iron in the air. 


Have a long time endeavoured much to make won hang in the air, and not touch 

the Loadſtone, nor yer tied beneath: and now I think it almoſt impoſſible to be 
done. P. iny ſaith it : Dinocratrr the Archie q began to vault the Temple of Arſnoe 
with Loadſtone, that therein her Image of iron might ſeem to hang in the air: both 
he and Prolamy died, who cemmanded this to be made for his ſiſter; fo that what 
he began, he did not finiſh. . The Greeks ſay, that in the Temple of Serapis, that is 
vtulted at Alexandria, there was a Load- tone ſet, that held a ſtatue of braſs in the 
air; for it had a piece of iron in the head of ir, But that ĩs falſe, that Aabomets cheſt 
hangs by the roof of the Temple. Petri Pellegrinus laith, he ſhewed in another 
work how that might be done: but that work is not ta be found. Why I think ic 
extream hard, I ſhall ſay afterwards. But I ſay it may be done, becauſe I have now 
done it, to hold it fatt by an inviſible band, to hang in the ait; onely ſo, that it be 
bound with a {mall thread beneath, that it may not riſe. higher: and then ficiving to 
catch hold of the ſtone above, it will hang in the air, and tremble and wag it (eif, 


CH Ap. XXVII.. 
The forces of the Loadſtone cannot be hiud red, by a wall er table coming between, 


1X S I ſaid before of the Loadſtone ,.the vertue of that and iron, can be bindred 
by no hod ceming.berweed ; but it will do its office. For whit the Load- 
Rome's moved uuder 2 Table of wood, ſtone, or any metal, except iron; the needle 
in the Mariners Compaſs will move above, 28 if there were no body bet wecn them. 
Sta eAnuguſtine Lib. de civitate Doi, knew this experiment. But that is much more 
wondertul'tbat I Have heatd i that if one hald a Loadſtone under a piece of filver, and 
put a piece of ĩrtm above the ſilvet, as he moves bis hand undernesth that holds the 
Node , ſo M illebe iron move above; and che ſilver being in the middle, and ſuffer- 
ing voting, running ſo ſwiftly up and down, that the ſtone was pulled from the hand 
of the mur, and took hold of the iron. 


2222 29: 36 Stiles 10 t CH/ A k. n XXIX. {19474} ; 
Ho man of wood may row a little Boat; and ſome other merry conceits, 


"THe fraud here is notable; for den ſhall ſee u than 6f wood towing 4 little 


A 
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A paper go up a wall, and come down of it ſelf. 


For I glew'd a piece of iron on the backſide of the paper, and I gave it my friends 
to hold to the wall; but bebinde ſtood a boy with a Loaditone, and the paper that 
was left there, ſtood ſtill: my friend commanded it to go up two foot: the boy that 
heard what was commanded, moved the Loadſtone againſt it, to that place: ard the 
paper moved thicher alſo, and ſo downwards, or ſide- ways: they that knew not the 
reaſon were aſtoniſhed at it. But, which exceeds all, when he moved the Load- 
ſtone over his head, by an arch of wood, it drew the paper after it; whereupon the 
paper hung over our heads and moved: but all that ſaw it, believed the Divel was 
the cauſe of it. 


CHAP, XXX. f 
A Loadſtone on a plate of iron, will not ſtir iron. 


E ſaid that there is nothing coming between , can hindert the force of iron, but 
* * .trononely : ſo that if you lay a nee dle on a plate of iron, and ſhall heipg your 
Loadſtone to it, above or beneath, it hath no vertue to attract it, or do its office: and 
the reaſon is eaſie. For it ſtands by reaſon, that if iron lye upon iron, they are the 
ſame body, as 2 part is of the whole: and when the plate of iron, or piece, is bigger, 
and too heavy forthe Loadſtone to draw, it moves not. So that if you put the filings 
of iron upon a plate of iron, and with your hand underneath, you carry the Load- 
ſtone, the filings will not ſtir, but Rand ſtill upon the plate. Nor if iron or a Load- 
ſtone be upon 2 Table of iron, will they come to the ſtone that 1s put to them, bur 
will lyeas if they were aſleep, and void of all vertue, or changed in their Natures, 
Alſo, if you put flat iron to a Load ſtone, if on the other fide iron be equally balan- 
ced, it will not ſtir, nor move to meet it; as if all the force of the Loadſtone were 
hindred by it. Lucretius ſaith, that it will happen fo, not when iron, but braſs is 
between them: bur I rather think he writ ſo by hear-ſay, then by his ſight, if we 
underſtand his meaning, {2111 f 6 


Pigees of iron ] have ſeen, 

When onely braſs was put between 
Them and the Loadſtoxe, to recoil: 
Braſs in the middle made this broil. 


3 IL... 
The poſition of the Iron, will change the forces. 


V VHar the Loadftone can do, the iron touched by the Loadſtone, will do the 
” fame, I ſaid, that the Loadftone equally balanced, by puttinę the ſouth part 
of the Loadſione above, it will draw the north parr, and whe north part. Mill drive 
off the north patt; but on the lower part, the Nature being charged, that which 
drew before, drives eff now; and that which drove off, draws to it. The ſame 1 
judge of iron touched with the Loadſtone. For iron in the Mariners Compals touch- 
ed with the Loadſtone, that part of the 1 that 2 and 40 off A 
upper part, being put under, expels what ir drew before, and draws what it expelled. 
I — not — amongſt on admirable propestiesghe EN ſhould cauſe ſuch 
alteration. Whence we may conjecture, that as the Rope hath 4 pole · arctick and an- 
tir ick zᷣſo ir hathan eaſt and welt part, and its upper and ether part, as che heavens 
bave: and therefose it is reaſonable, that whereas ihe north and infęrioyr part from 
above, dtew che ſonth add inferiour part of ihe iron ʒ now che poſtion being chan 
ged, the: upper part of the ſlone will draw che neiher patt oſ the on. n,. 
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CHaP, XXXII. 


7 hat the iron rubbed with the northern point of the Loadſtone; will turn to the ſouth and with 
the ſouth point to the north, 


Come to the third part, that is, to the iron touched with the LoadPone, and they 
[ir all wonderful, I ſay then, that when we know the north point of the fione, 
and we have rubbed one end of the iron wich it, if it be equally balanced, or hung 
by a thread, or lie freely in a boat, it will turn of it ſelf to the ſouth, And that ſtands 
with reaſon : for the Loadiione imparts its force to the iron. For it is the natural 
force of the Loaditone , that being balanced equally, ir ſhould turn its north point 
to the north, and his ſouth point to the ſouth, But when it is rubbed on the iron, 
the upper part of the Loadſtone is faſtned to the iron, but the lower part that is neer 
to it, is free d: wherefore, if you rub the icon with the north part, which faſtneth 
to the icon, and toucheth its external ſupetficĩes, it will be northern that ſeems to 
to be ſouthern, and this ſouth part will turn freely to the north. But contrarily, if 
you rub che ſomh point againſt the iron, the ſouth point is ſaſtned to the iron, and 
the north point is let looſe that turns to the north, Wherefore ¶ ardanus ſpeaks 
falſe, that the iron touched by the north point, will turn to the north , and that 
which was touched by-the ſouth point, will turn ſouth; for we ſee the contrary, 
Yer the iron muſt be touched with one point, either the north or fonth point: for 
if one part bend norttiward, the other will tend ſouthward ; by the uſe whereof, 
ſo large ſeas ate ſaifd over, that being the conductor. Our Anceſtors ſailed, by 
ſeeing the ſun by day, and the ſtars by night, For in the middle of che ſea, as they 
wavdred, they could no otherwiſe ſee the coaſts of the world. But we cannot one- 
ly diſcover what coaſt we are in, bur we can avoid the rocks under the waters; and 
in cloudy days and dark nights, we can at all times know the poles of the world. 
Flavith ſaith , an Italian found ir out firſt , whoſe name was Amalphus, born in our 
Campania, But he knew not the Mariners Card, but ſtuck the needle in a reed, 
or a piece of wood, croſs over; and he put the needles into a veſſel full of wa- 
ter, that they might flote freely: then carrying about the Loadſlone, the needles 
would follow it; which be ing taken away, as by a certain natural motion, the points 
of the needles would turn to the north pole; and having found that, ſtand ſtill. 
Wherefore, knowing the place before they ſteet'd their conrſe thither. Now the 
Mariners Compaſs is made, and à needle touched with the Loadſtone, is ſo fitted 
to it, that by diſcovering the pole by it, all other parts of the heavens are known. 
There is made a rundle, with a Latin-navel upon a point of the ſame metal, that ic 
may run roundly freely, Whereapon, by the touching onely of one end, the nee- 
dle not alone partakes of the vertves of it, but of the other end alſo, whether it 
will or not: For if you rub rhe needle with the north point of the ſtone preſently 
that part will turn to the ſouth , and the oppoſite part to the north; and one vertue 
cannot be imparted without the other. So ihie needle touched by the ſouth, point 
of the ſtone, will turn to the north, and the othier part to the ſouth z ſo that the 
potor the needle that is touch d, receives a contrary force, from that the one 
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* That fron tow:hed by the Logftone, will impart that force tu other iron, 
]Roftouthed by the LeidRone , by that conch receiverh che vertue of che Load- 

one. that it will do almoſt as much by attracting, and effecting, and turning it 
ſelf tothe pole. So the iron hanging freely, touched with the ſouth point of the 
Loadſtone. will turn ſteely to the notth: if you apply the ſouth part of the ſtone to 
che ſame, it wil tutnæo the ſouth preſently, But if you touch another iron with the 
iron that was touched, that will turn to the ſouth ; and do but point at ic with 3 

| al 
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ſaid point of the iron, ic will turn to the north. And this force is not onely ſent 
into the ſecond iron, but to a third and fourth, às the force of the Loadſtone is. 
For if it be a ſlrong ſtone, it will ſend its vertue through eight ot ten needles, 


Cu AP. XXXIV. 
The vertue received in the iron, is weakned by one that is ſtronger. 


Et this I muſt tell you, that the vertue received bythe won , 1s not fixt and cer- 

cain, but is taken off by a ſtronger chat takes it from ir, As an iron touched 
by a weak northern point of the Loadſtone; if yourub the ſame part of the iron with 
a ſouth point of a ſtronger Loadſtone, it will vaniſh, and that former force of turn- 
ing it ſelf to the ſouth, is taken away, and it takes a ſouthern vertue, and will turn 
to the north without reſiſtance. But if the Loadſtones be of equal force, they are fo 
aſtoniſhed and blunted, that they will neither receive both, nor either. 


C HAP. XXXV. 
How in a ſtone the ſouth or north point is diſcerned. 


Mongſt thoſe ways 1 ſhewed before, Ifhall ſer down this alſo , and perchance 

this is the beſt, how to know the true northern and ſouthern points, Let the 
Loadſtone be curved round, by the wheel of the Jewellers, and poliſhed, Then 
make a ſlender iron, as long as the axeltte of that round ball, and lay that upon 
the ſtone: for it will turn ĩt ſelf upon that line, that points juſt north and ſonch, 
Mark the line upon the ſtone, with ſome delible paint: do the ſame on the other- 
ſide of the ſtone; and where it reſts upon the ball, draw the ſame line: do the 
ſame the third and fourth time, upon the middle of it: and where thoſe lines croſs 
one the other and meet, thoſe are the polar points. We may alſo find it out thus: 
Break a ſmall needle, and put the ſmalleſt piece upon the ſame ball, and ſtir it; 
for when it comes to the juſt northern point, the needle will ſtand upright, that 
will make ſtanders by admire, and will ſtand perpendicularly upon it: and till it do 
riſe thus, be not weary of moving it up and down; for when you have found it, you 
will be glad of it. 


How to rub the iron needle of the Mariners Compaſi. 


Know that ſome are troubled how to rub the needle in the Compaſs with the 
Loadſtone, that ic may get force to turn it ſelf to the north Pole, It muſt be done 
thus: When you have found the points in the ſtone, as I ſaid before; ſtrike the 
poiors lightly with a hammer, and the plates will be full of Riff hairs: upon which 
if you rub. an iron needle, it will preſently get vertue to turn it ſelf to the Poles, 
Vet obſerve this, that if you would have your needle turn to the north, you muſt 
rub it on the ſouth point; but if to the ſouth, rub ic with the north part: For when 
it is equally balanced, i will turn to theſe points in the heavens, But that it may 
do ir more forcibly, and do ics office more exactly, I ſhall lay down ſome rules fic 
to inſtruct you, If you ſirike both ends of the ſtone with the hammer, that hairs 
may appear on both parts, that you touch the needle ar both ends, for ſo the needle 
will ſooner do its office. Moreover, yon mult obſerve very carefully, that when 
the iron rud'd againſt the Loadſſone, hath received theſe hairs , that you conch ic 
wich no other iron or Loadſtone, but keep it far diſtant from them, and lock it up 
in a box; for by touching of others the tron will grow dull, and loſe irs vertue, that 
it will never point out the parts of heaven perfectly. For the iron coming within 
the Compaſs of the vertue of another Loadſtone, will receive that, as we ſaid. So 
the needle muſt be proportionable to the ſtone, For from little Loadſtone, a great 
wor 
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iron will not receive much vertue, nor ſhew the pole: alſo, a little piece of iron can- 
por receive much vertue; for it conſumes by the great force of the Loadſtone. Mcre- 
over, the point that ſhews the pole, muſt not be ſharp, but Far a little, that it may 
receive thoſe vertnes of the Loadſtone exzctly, and hold them; for in a very ſharp 
point, ſcarce any vertue will abide, Iron, the purer it is, the beiter will it hold the 
vertue. For it will hardly take upon foul and ruſty iron: wherefore Mariners make 
it of pure ſteel; for Neel is made of the beſt iron, If yon obſerve this, iron once 
robbed, will hold the vertue a hundred years; and will certainly, without failing, 
point exactly at the poles in the heavens, for ſo long time, 


CAP. XXXVII. 
Of the divers uſes of Mariners Compaſſes, 


Nd the needle touched, doth not onely ſhew the poles for the Mariners uſe, 

but almoſt ir ſerves for infinite uſes ; as all men know that 1: 1s day ly ſpoken of 
every where. I ſhall ſpeak of ſome of the chief, The uſe of the Loadſtone upon the 
needle, is well known in Sun-dials: for when the needle ſtands ſtill over the line 
that is made from north to ſouth, we are ſo directed by it, to know the hours 
by the ſhadow falling from the Gnomon. Alſo, thoſe that work iv Mines uſe the 
needle, to find the veins of the metals, which way they run: for in caves under 
ground, 1h that poſiure the needle ſtands that is ronched with the Loadſtone, they 
know the veins of the metals run on that fide of the heavens, Alſo, it doth ſerve ve- 
ry much for thoſe that deſcribe platforms of. buildings, cities, countries, whilſt the ſi- 
tuat ion of the corners are taken and deſcribed upon the paper. We nie it alſo in 
making paſſages, for to bring water under ground, in digging pits, in making Mines 
and Trenches, wherewith they uſe, with great skill, to blow up Forts, Caſtles, 
Rocks and Walls, by putting Gunpowder into them, and ſtopping all places of 
vent: the Compaſs guides chem how to go on. Laſtly, how to level the diichargiog 


of Canon, both by night and day, it is of ſingular vertue, and for many other uſes, too 
tedious to relate here. 


— 


CHaP, XXXVIII. 
How the Longitude of the world, may be found out by help of the Loadſtone. 


1 Will not omic, that amongſt the principal uſes of the Loadſtone, by the help of ic 

the Longitude of the world may be found out. Which notable work hath em- 
ployed the wits of the moſt knowing men. It hath been obſerved a lorg time by 
our men, that the needle touched with the Loadſtone, will not always reſt upon the 
Meridian line, but ſometimes will decline nine degrees from it to the eaſt; nor 
will it hold the ſame poſture in all places; but in divers places, it hath divers decli- 
nations. But this errour ſeems to follow this order, that the neerer it is to the eaſt, 
the more it will decline from the Meridian line, toward the eaſt; and the neerer 
it comes to the welt, the point of the needle will decline the more to the weſt. For 
finding the Meridian line, as Prolomy and other Geometricians teach how, and 
ſetting up a point thereon, that the Reel needle may turn freely upon the top of it, in 
Italy it declines toward the eaſt nine degrees, of which there is ninety in a quadrant 
of a circle, as it is obſerved in Sun-dials that are brought out of Germany, and ĩt is ſo 
deſcribed, Moreover, many famous travellers report, that amoneſt the Fortunate 
Iſlands, one is called the Azores, where the needle ſet in the Compaſs, will reft 
directly upon the Meridian line, without any variation at all. Alſo, they that fail 
to the weſt- Indĩes obſerve, that the point of the needle will decline to the weſt, 
Therefore, laying down-theſe for true Maxims , we may eaſily know the longitude 
of the world: for if we make a very great Compals , about five foor diame- 
ter, and divide the degrees and minutes, into ſeconds. and thirds, Cc. 


and 
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and ſailing under the Equator, we do obſetve the chief motions of the Needle, and 
the declinations of it, and ſhall accommodate the lame tothe ptoportion of our Voy- 
ageszwe [hill cafly know the Longitude of the Worlo, beginning from the Fortunate 
Iſlands. Whence both Longirude and Latitude in dark nights, and the greateſt Tem- 
peſts may be certainly diſcovered Wherefote it is falſe that ( ardanus ſau b, I hat the 
Needle in the Compats declines from che Meridian Line, becaule it iuclines to the 
Pole Star in the little Bears Tail: whercas, the Needle declines nine Degrees, and 
the Polar Inclination is not ſo much. : 


CH AP. XXXIX. 
If the Mariners Needle ſtand ſtill, and the Loadſtone move, or contralily, they will 


T the Loadſione lie on the Table, and you put the North point of the Mari- 
ners Needle to the South point of the ſtone, and ſhall carry it round about by 
the right hand, the Needle will draw to the leſt: but moving the Box to the leſt 
hand, the Needle will run to the right; and it will go fo far, until it ſtand in the 
middle between thoſe two oppoſite points. The fame will be ſeen in a Sun-Dial, 
it that ſtand, and the Loaditone be carried about: for if you decline co the tight 
hand, the Needle will follow the ſame part; and likewiſe, if ycu turn to the left. 
Hence it is apparent, That the Needle in the Compaſs is drawn by the North-Pole: 
for thoſe that ſail coward the Eaſt, have it turned toward the Eaſt; and ſo contra- 
rily to the Weſt, it will move to the ſame point of the Heaven: and if the Load- 
ſtone be turned about, the Iron will turn about alſo, 28 à pair of Compaſſes about 


the Centre. 


cnAr. XI. 
The Loadſtone imparts a contrary force to the Needle, 


Ne I will ſpeak of the Needle touched with the Loadſtone, and of the won- 
derful operations of it. The firſt is; That when the Icon is touched by 
the Northern point of the Loadſtone, and equally balanced; if you put that 
part to it from which it received its force, it will not endure it, but drivet 
it from it, and draws to it the contrary and oppoſite part; namely, the Southern 
part: the reaſon whereot , I fer down before. The ſame falls our if you touch 
the Needle with the South part of the Loadſtone : for if you preſently put the 
ſame to it, it will reſiſt it, and draw to it the North point. Hence the parts 
that are alike, are at enmity, and rejected as Adverſaries; and the parts that 
ace unlike do agree as Friends. Wherce it is apparent, That the Loadſione im- 
parts to the Iron a contrary force from what the end it ſelf is, and the Steel 
receives the force of that point of the Loadſtone which it toucheth not. And I 
prove It thus: Take two Needles, and put them in Boats, or hang them by 
Threeds; that being touched with the Loadſtone, they may move freely: 
they are contrary one to the other, and they will joyn in the parts that 
were touched with contrary ends of the Loaditone, and will not endure the 
ends that are alike. 


Cray. XII. 
Two Needles touched by the Loadſtone, obtain contrary Forces, 


[| Will relate a ſtrange thing, yet not far from Reaſon. If you touch two Needles 

wich a Loadſtone together, and ſer them on the ſame poinc of it; the other 

parts that hang on the Loadſtone, will abhor and flie one from the other: and it 

you force them together with your hand; , ſo ſoon as you let them alone, o_ 
Gg wi 
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will preſently retutn to their poſtures, and depart as far as they can from one 
another. The reaſon is this: Thar it wo Needles (tick faſt to one Northern 
point of the Loadſtone, with their points: you muſt imagine, that they did re- 
ceive a Southern vercue ; and becauſe they are of the ſame ſimilitude, they will 
' not endure one the other; and becauſe they are faſtened to the Loadſtone, the 
cannot get off being compe:led by a greater force: but the oppolite points of the 
Needle, becaule they are both alike Northerly, they muſt needs abhor one 
the other: and when they are free, one will part from the other. And when 
they are ſo hanging on, if you put to them the Southern part of another Load- 
ſtone, they will preſently let go their hold, and g0 as far off. as they can, that 
ſomecimes they are pulled off from the Loaditone, being forced by an inviſible vapor. 


Cn Ar. XLII. 
That the forge of the Iron that draws, will drive off Iron by diverſity of Situation. 


Hat, as I ſaid of the Loadſtone alone, is true of the Iron that is touched with 

it: for if you put a Needle touched with a Loadſtone by a Boat, lwimming in 

the Water, ot hanged by a Threed, or turning on a point equally balanced: if yon 
put upon this a Needle touched with 2 Loadſtone, it will draw it: and that part 
that attraded the Iron above, will put underneath, drive it away ; and the part 
that drives off above, will draw to it, put underneath : where you may obſerve, that 
the poſuion will work contrary operations. - 


Cn Ap. XIIII. 


The Needle touched by the Loadſtone r part, doth not alwayes receive Vertus on 
01.1 part Ss 


IF the Needle be tonched at one end by the Loadſtone, it receives Vertue n that 
end; and at the other end, the contrary vertne : But that muſt not be unde 
ſtood abſolutely, but of that Needle that is of a proportionable length: for if; 
be too long, the vertue will not come to the other end. But would we know how 
far che xertne is come, we muſt knaw how far reached the Circumference of the 
Vertue, as I ſaid, Therefore if the Circumfetence of it be a foor\ the force will 
go a foot-· long into the Needle, It we would try this: Touch æ long Needle three 
foot long with a Loadſtone at one end, if ic touch the Iron at the other end; the 
Iron touched will not move from its place; but if you touch ira foot or two long, 
namely, as far as the Circumference of the Loadſtones Vertue will teach , and then 
touch the Needle, it will preſently move and be drawn by ir, Vs "Sth We * 


5 CnAr. XIIV. TEAS 
The Needle tonched in the middle by the Loadſtone; ſends farth its Force « | 


both ends. 


F che Needle be ſomewhat too long, and we rub it with the ſtobe in the middle 
of it, the forces of the ſtones part are diffuſed to both ends of it - bur very ob- 
ſcurely;for you ſhall not know which is the end: but if you touch ĩt ſomething farther 


from the middle, the neerer part will receive the forces of the part that touched 
it, be it the Northerly or Southerly part. . 


CHAP. 
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An Iron Ring touched by a Loadſtone, will receive bath Verines. 


Ut if we tub an Tron Ring on the one (ide with a Lozdſtone, then the part that 

is ronched, will receive the vertue of the part of the Loadſtone that touched it 
and the oppoſite part will receive the cortrary: ard therefore the middle of the 
Iron Ring will be capable but of half the force of it, as if it were firaighr, But i 
we make a Pin round 2s a Ring; and the part joynted together with a joynt, be rub- 
bed with a Loadſtone; and being rubbed, be ſtretched ficaicht again, the ends 
ſhall receive the ſame vettue, be it Northern or Southern. But by degtees that 
force will grow feeble ; and ina ſhort time become Northerly, ard the other 
Southerly, or will receive more vertue then it firſt had, may be when it was 
touched farther from rhe end. But if you won'd, that of theſe a Chain of Iren 
ſhould hang in the Air, fo ſoon as one ring touched on one fide with the Load- 
ſtone, hath received force on the other ſide by it, we may hang a Chain of Rings in 
the Air, as we may of Loadſtones: ſo then, if the Rings be laid in order upon a 
Table, that they may one touch the other, thongh they do nor faſten , pur the 
Loadſtone to them, and nor onely the firſt will be dt vn, but the next, ind the third, 
that they will hang like links of Rings: and not only will it be ſo, if the Loadſtone 
touch rhe firſt, that the reſt will follow ; but if the ſtone be but neer, it will do the 
ſame without touching them. 


| Onat XLVI. | 0 
28 An Iron Plate touched in the middle, will diffuſe its forces to both ends, 
Har I faid of a long Needle, 1 ſay alſo of an Iron Bar: for if you touch it in 


W the middle, the Beams of it are ſpread like the Beams of the Sun, or light of 

a Candle, from the Centre to the Circumference, and extream parts, But if we 
touch an Iron Morter, being the force is feeble, where it is touched about 
the ſaperficies , ſome vertne may be be perceived ; but it is very weak in the ex- 
'rream parts. | M 


Di O's vj XEDVIE © 
How filings of Iron may receive farce, 


JF you wrap up filings of Iron in a paper, as Druęgiſts do, like a Pyramis; and put 

2 Loadſtone neer it, all the filings together will receive the ſame force, as a long 
piece of Iron doth 2: but if youſtir the filings „and put them into an open paper, 
that force is loſt, and confounded, - and can do nothing, as if it had never been 
touched, by reaſon of ſo many different pieces. 


| Crap. XLVIII. | 
Whether Garlickcan hinder the vertues of the Loadſtone. 


Na I ſhall paſs on to other properties of the Loadſtone: and firſt, whether the 
Loadſtones attraction can be any ways hindred. Plutarch ſaich, That Gar- 
lick is at great entmity with the Loadfione ; and ſuch antipathy and barred there is 
between theſe inſenſible Creatures, that if the Loadſtone be ſmeered with Gar- 
lick, it will drive away Iton from it. Ptolomy confirms the ſame, Thar the Load- 
ſtone will not draw Iron, if it be anoynted with Garlick ; as Amber will vo more 
draw ſtraws, and other light things to it, if they be firſt ſteeped in Oyl. It is a com- 
mon Opinion amongſt Sea · men; That Onyons and Garlick are at odds * oe 
: 7 8g 2 | oad- 


* 
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Loadſtone: andSteers-men, and ſuch as tend the Mariners Card are forbid to eat 
Onyons or Garlick, leſt they make the Index of the Poles drunk, But when I tried 
ail cheſe things, I found them co be falſe : for not onely breathing and belching 


upon the Loadſtone after eating of Garlick, did not ſtop its vertues: but when ic 
was all anoynted over with the juice of Garlick, it did perform its office as well as if 


it had never been touched with ir : and I could obſerve almoſt not the leaf} diffe- 


rence , left I ſhould ſeem romake void the endeavors of the Ancients, And again, 
When I enquired of Mariners, whether it were fo , that they were forbid: to eat 
Onyons and Garlick for that reaſon ; they ſaid, They were old Wives fables, and 


things ridiculous ; and that Sea-men would ſooner loſe their hives, then abſtain from 
eating Onyons and Garlick. 


Cn. XLIX. 
How a Loadſtone aſtoniſhed may be brought ts it ſelf again, 


| IF a Loʒdſtone be drunk, and do not its office, not as we ſaid, by being breathed 


on by Garlick, but rather by reaſon of ſome other paxts of the Loadllone that 
had touched it, ſo that the vert ue of it is decayed and 20pe 3 we ſhall reſtore it to 
its former vertue, by covering it over with the filings of Iron many dayes, until, by 
the vapors or company of che Iron, ic can perform its office as it ſhould,” + 


0 : \ 7 7 j 


Crap, IL. 
How to augment the Loadſtones vertue. 


A Here are many learned men that have attempted to augment. the Loadſtones 
vertue, and that divers wayes, that having got more forces, it might ſerve 


for very great uſes. Alexander Achrodiſeus in the beginning of his Problenis, en- 
quires wherefore the Loadſtane onely.draws Iron, and is fed or helped by the fi- 


lings of Tron ; and the more it is fed, the better it will ba: and therefore it is con- 


firmed by Iron. But when I would try chary I cook a LaadRone of a certain weiglu, 


and I buried ir in à heap of Iron: filings, that I knew whac they weighed; and when 


I hadleft it there many months, I found my ſtone to be heavier, and the Iron- fili 

ligbter: but the difference was ſo (mall, that in one pound I could finde no ſenſible 
declination; the ſtone being great, and the filings many: ſo that I am doubtful of 
the truth. Paracelſis, being skilled in diſtillation, trĩed to do it another way: For 
(faith he) if any man ſhall quench often in Oyl of Iron, a Loadſtone red hot, it will 
by degrees recover force, and augment ſo much, that it will eaſily pull a Nail forth 
that is faſt in a Wall: which conceit pleaſed me well; and thereupen I made 
the ſtone red hor, and quenched it often in Oyl of Iron: bur ic was ſo far from 
getting more firength, that ĩt loſt what it had: and fearing I had not done it right, 
I tried ir often; 0 1 found the falſity of it, and I warn others of it alſo, For 2 


Loadſtone made red hot in the fire, will loſe all its vertue, as 1 ſhall ſhew after- 
wards, | | 


+ 


1 
That the Loadſtone may loſe its vertu. 


J Found out, That this is the onely true way, amongſt many that ace ſer down by 


Writers, by heaping Fire · coals upon the Loadſione : for once made red-hot, is 
preſently loſeth all irs vertue, and a vapor flies from ic that is ble wiſh black 5 of 
Brimſtone-like, ſmelling ſtrong, as Coals do; and when that flame and vapor ceaſetł 
to exhale , if yon take it ont of the fixe, all che force of it ls breathed forth : und 
always thought, that that was the Soul of ir, and the cauſe of its attradtion of iron'; 
wheuas iron is made of Brimſtone not perſedt; as. 1. read in gelder and other 


Wriers 
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Writers that treat of Metals: which is the cauſe that it runs ſo ſwiſtly to the Load- 
ſtone, and deſires ſo much to be imbraced by it: and when that vapour is gone from 
the one, it loſeth all irs vertue; and then iris bm a dead carcaſs, and it is in vain to 
endeayont to reviye it, | 8 


CMA. III. 
How the Iron touched with the Loadſtone loſeth its forte. 


1 ſame way the Loadſtone doth, the iron loſeth irs force alſo: for though 
it have been excellently weil touched by the Loadſtone, if you heat it red-hot 
in the fire, it will loſe its forces: and the reaſon is ; becauſe that part of the Load- 
ſtone that cleaves to the iron , loſerh its forces in the fire; and therefore the iron 


deprived of that, loſeth the force alſo. Wherefore in the Mariners Compa(s, or in 


other uſes, when the iron is ſtupified by the conch of other things, and hach not its 
due forces to free it from this imperfection, we put It into the fire, Hence we 
finde the error of many men, who hen they put the Needle into the Compaſs, 
they firſt make ic red-hot , and then they rub ic with the Loadſtone, ſuppoſing ir will 
by that means, take in the Loadſtones vertue the more: bur they do nor onely by 
contraries , but they ſo make void the Loadftones vertues, that it cannot do its of- 
fice, but chat force is driven out of the iron by the fire; and ir is juſt as it was before 
it was touched with the Loadſtone. Wherefore, as oſten as that force is driven a- 
way with the fire, we may touch it again, and give ic the ſame force. 


It is falſe, That the Diamond doth hinder the Load ſtonet vertu. 


| V VE ſhewed that ic was @ falſe report , that the Toadftone anoynted with Gar- 

lick, loſeth its vertues. But it is more falſe, chat ĩt loſeth its vertue by the 
preſence of the Diamond. For, ſay ſome, there is ſo much diſcord between the qua- 
licies of the Loadſtone and the Diamond , and they are {@hareful one againli the o- 
ther, and ſecret enemies, chat if the Diamond be put to the Loadſtone, it preſently 
faints and loſeth all its forces. Pliny, The Loadſtong ſo diſagreeth with the Dia- 
mond, that if Iron be laid by it, it will not let the Voadſtone draw ir ; and if the 
Loadſtone do attract it, it will ſnatch it away again frem it. St. Auguſtine. I will ſay 
what I have read of the Loadſtone: How that if the Diamond ht it, it Will not 
draw iron; and if ir do, when it comes veer the Diamond, it will let it fall, Mar- 


bodews of the Loadſtone: 


Alt Loadftones by their vertue Iron draw; 
But of the Diamond it ſtauds in ame: 
Taking the Iron from'tby Nature: Law. 


tried this often, and found ic falſe ; and that there is no Truth in it. But there 
are many Smatterers and ignorant Fellows, that would fain reconcile the ancient 
Writers, and excuſe theſe lyes; not ſeeing what damage they bring to the Common- 
wealth of Learning, For the new Writers, building on their ground, thinking them 
true, add to them, and invent, and draw other Experiments from them, that are 
faller then the Principles they inſiſted on, The blinde leads the blinde, and both fall into 


the pit, Truth muſt be ſearched, loved and profeſſed by all men; nor muſt any mens 
authority, old or new, hold us from it. But to return frem whence choſe Reconcilers 
idleneſs drew me: I toeka piece of a Loadſtone to try by; it was hardly four Grams 
in weight: I faſtned the filings of iron very faſt to ĩt; then I put the Diamond that 
was three or four times bigger then them both; but that would not make the Load · 


ſtone foriake the iron : then I took off che filings of iron from the * 
| an 
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and ſer them at a juſt diſtance ,- and it drew the filings to it, though the Diamond 

were by. I ſay this, leſt they ſhould think I failed in the trial, and to have taken a 

Londſtone of twenty or thirty pound weight, and faſtened an ounce of iron to it, and 
then to have taken a very ſmall Diamond, and put it to them to make trial with. 


Cut a Po, LIV. 
Goats blood doth not ſree the Loadſtone from the inchantment of the Diamond, 


] Said, Thar from falſe Principles, are drawn moſt falſe Concluſions,  Aiſol faid, 

That it is related that the juice of Garlick ſmeered on the Loadſtone, will take 
away its attraction of iron; and, That when the Diamond is by, it will not dra 
iron, or will let it fall. But becauſe (ſay ſome) Goats blood will break the Dia- 
mond, if the Loadſtone be anoynted with Goats blood, it will recover. Caf. anus 
in Geoponic, Gree, The Loadſtone draws iron to it, and again drives it away from it, 
if it be annointed with Garlick : bur that the force almoſt loſt may be reſtored „it 
mult be waſlied in Goars blood. Rhennius the Interpreter of Dionyſius. 


Gainſt which, nor fire, nor ſteel ever wong 
| "Goats blood if warm, can break the Diamond: 
\ Nor ftrokes o' the Hammer can conſume this Stone, 
Which from the Loadſtene doth the Iron take , 
That it would ſtill embrace ut, let alone: 
Diamonds, Loadſtones vertues empty make, 


CMarbodew of theſame, .- .\.... 


I 71 20 Diamond is mighty hard: 4 Stoss wei} AN 7 
„That on the Anvil never can be brobhg ; EY | 
10 Nor ftetl;aor fire hurt it; yet tis known , © 8 
It cruſubles in Goats blood, if laid to ſo ak. 

Since therefore there is an tlpathy between the Diamond and the Loadſtone; 
and there is as great Amit between the Dianiond and Goars blood, as there is 
ſympathy between Goats blood and the Loadſtone; We ate from this Argument 
proceeded chus far, that when the vertue of che Loadſtone is grown dull, either 
by the preſence of the Diamond, or ſtink of Gatlick, if it be waſhed ip Goats blood 
it will then recover irs former force, and be made more ſtrong: but I have tried that 
all the reports are falſe, For the Diamond is not ſo hard as men ſay it 1s : for it will 
yield to ſteel, and to a mederate fire: nor doth it grow ſoft in Goars blood, or Ca- 
mels blood, or Aſſes blood: and onr Jewellers count all cheſe Relations falſe and 
ridicalons. Nor is the vertue of the Loadſtone, being loſt , recovered by Goats 


blood. I have ſaid ſo much, to let men ſee what falſe Concluſions are drawn from 
falſe Principles. | Se 6 


- 
* . 
ST 
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. The Iron tonched with a Diamond will turn ta the North, 

BU this is mol true, that I found ont by chance when I made trul, whether 
J che Diamond had any forces to weaken the Loadſtones vertne , as I ſaid : for 
if you rub a ficel-Needle ona Diamond, and then put ic into a Boat, or thruſt ic 
through a reed, or hang it up by a Threed, ir will preſently turn to the North, al- 
moſt as well as if it had beep touched with the Loa dſtone; bur ſomething more 
faintly, And, what is worth not ing, the contrary part will turn the iron 1 
ver | South: 
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South: and when I had tried this in many ſtee]-Needles, and put them all into the 
Water, I found, that they all ſtood equi · diſtant, point ing to the Nortb. And 
if they that write, That the Loaditone is weakned by the preſence of the Diamond, 
had written thus, they had ſaid more Truth: for a Needle rubbed on a Diamond, 
and ſtuck in a tray, and put into the water, that it may turn freely; being turned 
with your fipger, when it ſtands ſtill, it will turn North, and point at. it exactly. 


5 a 

4 g The forces and remedies of the Loadſtone, h 

Aur Anceſtors invented many things, by reaſan of this admirable artragive os 

O peration of the Loadione; and found out many remedies that arg worth ob- 

ſerving, From this drawing quility that it allures iron to it, and that they, mutu- 

ally attract the one the other; they did a tribute unto ic an undetſtanding of vene- 

rious actions, and that they are one in love with the other; nor will their mad love 

abate till they imbrace each one the other: and when they turn their backs , they 

hate one the other, and drive one the other off; and that they contain in them allo 

the Principles of hatted. Mar badeuss. N | 
: i; This Stone doth reconcile the man aud wife, ITE 

And her recal that from her hmiband goes: en 90 38134 

If one would know her leads a whoriſh life, 

Ander her head, when that ſhe ſleeps, it ſhows : 

For ſhe that's chaſt, will preſently imbrace 

Her husband whilſt ſhe fleepeth 3 but a whore 

Falls out o' th bed, as thrown out with d grace, 


With ſtink o th Stone, which ſhows this, and much mores 


And for this cauſe, our Anceſtors to ſignifie as much, did ofc-times engrave the pt- 
Aare of Ven yponthe Loadfione, Hence Claudia wiite rs 2: 


The Loadftone Venus oſi-· times repreſents. 

I remember alſo, that many of the Ancients reported, That if a Loadſtone were 
beat into powder, and were ſtrewed into burning Coles, about the corners of the 
houſe, that the ſmoke might flie up; thoſe that are in the houſe, will preſently run 
on: for feat the houſe will fall; and frighred with theſe phantaſmes, would run, for- 
faking all their houſes: and thus Thieves may ſteal all their Goods, Marbodem. 


If that a Thief can creep into 4 Houſe 

That s full of wealth, and Treaſure hath good ſtore; 
Let him on burning Coles, before he romſe 

The people, ſtrew the Loadſtone duſt all ore; 

That ſo the Smoke may at each corner riſe, 

And that will makg the people wake, and think. 

The houſe will fall, and run out with great cries , 
Then may he take away their Gold and chink, 


The reaſon is, Becauſe the Loadſtone is melancholick, as you may cop jecture by the 
colour of ic; the fumes whereof, riſing into the brain, will cauſe thoſe that are aſleep 
to have melancholick phantaſms preſented unto chem: and Coles will do the like, 
The weight Davic, with Serpents far, and juice of Metals, given to one to drin”; 


will make him mad, and make him run out of his Houſe, Country and Nation: We 
this 
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this it doth by exaggeration of black Melancholy: or ic will make people lunatick and 
me lancholick if they do but hold ic in their mouths : and by irs drawing out of icen, 
Phyſicians think it will help well to draw an Artow- head out of ones body. 

But we u e the Loadſtone in making Glais. Plizy. After Glais was found out, 
as it is a very cunning invention, men were not content to mingle Nitreʒbut they be- 
gan to add che Loadſtone thereunto, becauſe it is ſuppoſed, that it will attra the K- 
quor of the Glals into it ſelf, and into iron alſo. Hence it is, that in making Glaſs 
we add a little piece of Loadſtone to it, for chat ſingular vertue is confirmed by our 
times, as well as former times : it is thought {oro attract into it ſelf the liquor of 
the Glaſs, as it draws iron to it; and being attracted, it purgeth it; and from green 
or yellowiſh Glaſs , it makes it white: but the fire afterwards conſumes the Load- 
ffone, Onrof Agricola. We read alſo, That a Loadſtone laid to ones head, wh 
rake away all the pains. Galen ſaith,” It hath purging faculties; and therefore it is 
given to drink for the Dropſie: an ſ it will draw forth all the water in che Belly. Laſtly, 
I ſhall not paſs by the error of Hadrian, concerning the Loadſtone: for he ſaith, That 
the iron by its weight makes the Loadſtone never the heavier. For the Naturaliſts 
report, That if a great Loadſt one were weighed in a Scale, and after that, ſhould draw 
ĩton to it; it would be no heavier then it was when it was alone, though they be 
both together; ſo the weight of the iron is as jt were conſumed by the Loadſtone, 
and hindred by it from any effect or motion: which I finde to be falſe. It is like that 


jear in Ariſtophanes of a Clown that rid upon an Aſs ;-and carried his Conlter at his 
back, that he might not load the Aſs coo much, X 
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Natural Magick 
K hyſical Experiments. 
T HE PROEME. 


M Intended to paſs by theſe following Experiments in Phyſick, becauſe I have everywhere 
13 them in my Hiffory of Plants; and we have not omitted any thing, that was 
certain and ſecret in them that we knew , unleſs ie be ſuch things as conld not be brought 
into that rank. And though other things ſhall be deſcribed in my Book of Diſtillations , 
yet that this place of Phyſick, be not left empty, 1changed my opinion, and have ſet down 
ſome of them here, | 


CBA. I. 
Of Medicines which cauſe ſleep. 


CORO}, Har we may in order ſer down thoſe Experiments, of which we 

— intend to ſpeak, we will begin with thoſe Diſeaſes which hap- 
pen in the Head; and firſt, with Sleep: for Soporiferous Re- 
Nea ceeics are very requiſite to be placed amonęſt theſe Arcana, and 
ik are of very great eſteem gmongſt Phyfitians, who by Sleep 
gare wont to cheat their Patients of pain: and nor of leſs, a- 
mongſt Captains and Generals, when they praQice Straragemes 
upon their Enemies. Soporiferons Medicines do conſiſt for 
the moſt part of cold and moiſt things, Platarch in Simpoſ. 
ſaich, That Sleep 1s cauſed by cold; and therefore Dormitives have a cooling quality. 
We will teach, firſt, how | 


Ow To canſe Sleep with Mandrake, 

Dioſcorides ſaich, That men will preſently fall aſleep in the very ſame poſſure where- 
in they drink Mandrake, loſing all their ſenſes for three or four hours after; and 
that Phyſitians do uſe it, when they would burn or cut off a member. And skilful 
men affirm, That Mandrake growing by a Vine, will tranſmit ics Soporifetous qua- 
lity into it; fo that thoſe that who drink the Wine that is made thereof, ſhall more 
eaſily and teadily fall aſleep. Here we will relate the pleaſant ſlories of the Man- 
25 ont of Authors of Stratagems. Junius Frontinus reports, That Hannibal being 
fent by the Charthagenians, againſt ſome Rebels in Africa; and knowing they were 
2 Nation greedy of Wine, mixed a great quantity of Mandrake with his Wines; 
the quality of which, is between poyſonous and ſleepy : then beginning a light Skir- 
miſh, he retired on purpoſe; and in the middle of the Night, connerfeiteda flight, 
leaving ſome Baggage in his Camp, and all the infected Wine. Now when thoſe 
'Barbariavs had took his Camp, and for joy, bad liberally taſted of that treacherous 
Wine; he returned, took and {l-wthem all, as they lay dead as it were before. Po- 
linæus the fame. AndCeſar ſailing towards Nicomedia, was taken about Malea by 
tome Cilician Pirates: and when they demanded a great Ranſome for his Liberty, 
he promiſed them double what they asked. They 7a ar Miletum: the people 
| H came 
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came ont of the Town to ſee them, Ceſar ſent his Servant, being a Mileſian, named 
Epicrates , to thoſe of the Town ; deſi ing them to lend him ſome money Which 
they preſently ſent to him : Epicrates, according to Ceſar's command, brought the 
money; and with it, a ſumpruons Banquer, a Water-pot full of Swords, and Wine 
mixed with Mandrake, Ceſar paid to the Pirates the promiſed ſum , and ſet the 
Banque: before them; who, being exalted wich their great Riches, fell freely to 
it; and drinking the infeted Wine, fell into a fleep: Cæſar commanded them to 
be killed ſleeping, and preſemly repaid the Mileſians their own money. Demoſthe- 
nes, intending to expreſs thoſe who are bitten as it were by a ſleepy Dragon, and are 
ſlothful, and ſo deprived of ſenſe that they cannot be awakened; faith : They ſeem 
like men who have drunk Mandrake, Pliny affirmeth, Thar ſmelling to the Leaves 
of it, provoketh il:ep, 


For the ſame, with Nighiſhade. - 


We may make the ſame of Nightſhade, which is alſo called, Hypnoticon, from the 
effect of ir: a Drachm of the Rinde, drank in Wine, cauſerh ſleep, but gently and 
kindely, This later Age, ſeemeth to have leſt the knowledge of Solanum Ma- 
nicon: for in the very deſcription of it, Diaſcorides ſeems to be mad. But in my 
judgement, (as I have elſewhere (aid): he deſcribes two ſeveral Plants in that place: 
Fuſchius his Stramonium, and the Herb commonly called Bella Donna, whoſe qualities 
are wonderfully dormicive · for they infect Water, withomt giving ic either taſte or 
ſerr ; ſo that the deceit cannot be diſcovered, eſpecially , conſidering it mutt be 
given but in a very mail quantity. I prepared a Water of it, and gave ir to a Friend 
for certaiv uſes ; Who, inead of aDrachm, drank an Ounce ; and thereupon lay 
four days without meat or motion; ſo that he was thought dead by all; neither 
could he be awakened by any means, till ar laſt, when the vapours were digeſted, 
he aroſe: although Dioſccrides threarneth nothing but death from che immoderate 
uſe of it. The ſame may be made alſo In , e 


Of Poppy 


In a Lohech. Take the Heads of Poppy, and cur them croſs- ways, with a tender 
hand, leſt the knife enter too deep: let your nail direct the iffning juice into « Glaſs ; 
where let it ſtand a While, and. it will congeal. The Thebane Poppy is beſt, 
Von may do che fame with Nighiſhade, Henbane. Of all theſe together, you 
may make | Si 

| A Sleeping Apple. 


For it is made of Opium, Mandrake, juice of Hemlock, the Seeds of 'Henbane ; 
and adding a little Musk, to gain an eaſier reception of the Smeller : theſe being made 
up into a ball, as big as a mans hand can hold, and often ſmelt ro, gently cloſe the eyes, 
and binde them with a deep ſleep. Now ſhall be frown | = 


A wonderful way to make one take a ſleeping Medicine in his ſleep. 
Thoſe things which we have already ſpoken of, are eaſily diſcovered after ſleep, 
and bring a ſuſpicion along with them, But out of many of the aforenamed dormi- 
tive menſtrues, there may be extracted a Quinteſſence, which muſt be kept in Leaden 
Veſlels, very cloſely ſtop d, that it may not bave the leaſt vent, leſt ir ſhouldꝭ flie out. 
When you would uſe ir, uncover it, and hold it to a ſleeping mans Noſtrils, whoſe 
breath will ſuck up this ſubt ile eſſence, hich will ſo beſiege the Caſtle of bis ſenſes, 
that he will be overwhelmed with a moſt profound ſleep, not to be ſhook off ith- 
out much labour. After ſleep, no heavineſs will remain in his Head, nor any 
. * of Art. Theſe things are manifeſt to a wiſe Phy ſitian; to a wicked One, 
obſcure. Pl Ska 1 ads tibi 


CHAP. 
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Cn. II. 
To make a Man out of his ſenſes for a day; 


\ Frer theſe Medicines to cauſe ſleep, we will ſpeak of thoſe which make men 
mad: the buſineſs is almoſt the ſame : for the ſame Plants that induce fleep, if 
they be taken in a larger proportion, do cauſe madneſs. But we wili not tell thoſe 
things which breed it for ever, onely which may make us ſport for a day , and after- 
wards leave no harm, We will begin with, 


How to make men mad with Mandrake. 


We have told you, That a imall doſe brings ſleep; a little more, madneſs ; 4 larger, 
death. Dioſcorides ſaith , That a Drachm of Motion will make one fooliſh : we 
will cafilier do it with Wine, which is thus made: Take the Roots of Mandrake, 
and but put them into new Wine, boyling and bubling up: cover it cloſe , and let 
them infuſe in a warm place for two months. When you would uſe it, give it to ſome- 
body to drink; and whoſoever ſhall taſte it after a deep ſleep, will be diſtracted, 
and for a day ſhall rave: but after ſome ſleep, will return to his ſenſes again, with- 
— any harm: and it is very pleaſant to behold. Pray make trial. We may do the 

ame 

| With Stramoninm, or Solanum Manicum: 


The Seeds of which, being dried and macerated in Wine, the ſpace of a night, and 
2 Drachm of ir drank in a Glaſs of Wine, (but rightly given, leſt ic hurt the man) 
after a few hours will make one mad, and preſent ſtrange viſions, both pleaſant and 
horrible; and of all other ſorts : as the power of the potion, ſo doth the madneſs 
alſo ceaſe, after ſome ſleep, without any harm, as we ſaid, if it were rightly adminĩ- 
fired. We may alſo infect any kinde of meat with ĩt, by ſtrowing thereon : three 
fingers full of the Root reduced into powder, ic cauſeth a pleaſant kinde of madneſs 
for a day; but the poyſonous quality is allayed by fleep, or by waſhing the Temples 


and Pulſes with Vinegar, or juice of Lemmon. We may alſo do the fame with no- 


ther kinde of Solanum, called 
Bella Donna; 


A Drachmof the Root of which, amongſt other properties, hath chis; that it will 
make men mad without any hurt: ſo that it is a moſt pleaſant ſpectacle to behold 
ſuch mad whimſies and viſions ; which alſo is cured by ſleep : but ſometimes they 
refuſe to eat. Nevertheleſs , we give this przcaution , Thar all thoſe Roots or 

Seeds which cauſe the Takers of them to ſee delightful vikons, if their Doſe be in- 
creaſed, will continue this alienation of minde for three days: but if it be quadru- 
pled, it brivgs death. Wherefore we muſt proceed ciutioufliy with them, I had a 
Friend, who, #s oſt as he pleaſed, knew how 


To make a mianbelieve he was changed 


into a Bird or Beaſt , and cauſe madneſs at his pleaſure, For by drinking a certain 
Potion, the man would ſeem ſometimes to be changed into a Fiſh and flinging our 
bis arms, would ſwim on the Ground: ſometimes he would ſeem to skip up, and 
then to dive down again, Another would believe himſelf tutned into a Goolegand 
would eat Graſs, and beat the Ground with his Teeth, like a Gooſe : now and then 
fivg, and endeayour to clap his Wings. And this he did with the aforcnamed 
Plants: neither did he exclude Henbane from among his Ingredients , extracting 
the effences by their Menſirunm and mix d ſome of their Brain, Heart, Limbs, and o- 
ther parts with them. I remember when I was a young man, I tried theſe chings 
on my Chamber - Fellows: and their madneſs ſtill fixed upon ſomething they had 
eaten, and their fancy worked according to the quality of their meat. One, who 
had fed luſtily upon Beef, ſa nothing but the WY of Bulls m his ng” 
| Hh 2 an 
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and them running at him with their horns ; and ſuch · like things. Another man alſo 
by drinking a Pot ion, flung himſelf upon the earth, and like one ready to be drowned, 
{truck forth his legs and arms , endeavouring as it were to ſ im for life : but when 
the ſtrength of the Medicament began to decay, like a Shipwrack'd perſon, who had 
eſcaped out of the Sea, he wrung his Hair and his Clothes ro ſtrain the W ater out of 
them; and drew his breath, as though he took ſuch pains to eſcape the danger. 
Theſe, and many other molt pleaſant things, che curions Enquirer may finde out: it 
is enough for me only to have hinted at the manner of doing them. 


CA. III. 
To cauſe ſeveral kindes of dreams. 


Ow we will endeavour to ſhew howto cauſe pleaſant, (ad, or ttue dreams, But 
that we may more certainly effect it, it will be good firſt to know the cauſes. 
I he meat in concoction muſt be corrupted , (this mult be taken for granted) and 
turned into vapors ; which, being hot and light, will naturally aſcend, and cree 
through the Veins into the Brain; which being always cold, condenſeth them into 
moitiure, as we ſe: Clouds generated in the greater World: ſo by an inward reci- 
procation, they fall down again upon the Heart, the principal ſeat of the ſenſes. In 
the mean while, the Head grows full and heavy, and is overwhelmed in a deep 
ſleep. Whence it comes to paſs, that the ſpecies deſcending , meet and mix with 
other vapors , which make them appear prepoſterons and monſtrous ; eſpecially, in 
the quiet of the night. But in the morning, when the excrementitĩous and font 
Blood is ſeparated from the pure and good, and become cool and allayed; then 
pure, and urmixed, and pleaſant viſions appear. Wherefore I t it not rae 
tional, when a man is overwhelmed with drink, that vapors ſhould ariſe partici- 
pating, 2s well of the Nature of what he hath drank or eat, as of the humours which 
abound in his body, that in his ſleep he ſhould rejoyce or be much troubled: that 
fires and darkneſs, hail and putrefactions, ſhonld proceed from Choler, Melancholy, 
cold and putrid bumors. So to dream of killing any one, or being beſmeared with 
Blood, ſhews an abundance of Blood : and Hippocrates and Galen ſay, We may judge 
a man to be of a ſanguine Complexion by ir, Hence thoſe who eat windy meats, 
by reaſon thereof, have rough and monſtrons dreams: meats of thin and ſmall va- 
pours, exbilarate the minde with pleaſant phantaſms, So alſo the outward applica- 
tion of ſimples, dorh infect the ſpecies while they are a going to the Heart. For 
the Arteries of the body, faith Galen, while they are dilated, do attract imo them- 
ſelves any thing that 1s next them, It will much help too, to anoynt the Liver: for 
the Blood paſſeth upward our of the Stomack by evaporation, and runneih to the 
Liver; from che Liver co the Heart. Thus the circulating vapors are infected, and 


repreſent ſpecies of the ſame colour. That we may not pleaſe the Sleepers onely, 
bur alſo the Waking, behold | 


A way to cauſe merry dreams, + 


hen you go to bed, to eat Balm, and you cannot deſire more pleaſant ſights then 


will appear to you; Fields, Gardens, Trees, Flowers, Meadows, and all the Ground 
of a pleaſant Green, and covered with ſhady Bowers: whereſoever you caſt your 
eyes, the whole World will appear pleaſant and Green, Bugloſs will do the lame, 
and Bows of Poplar; ſo allo Qyl of Poplar, Bur 


To male dark and troubleſome dreams, 
we eit Beans; and therefore they are abhorred by the Pythagoreans, becauſe they 
cauſe ſuch dreams. Phaſeoli, or French Beans, cauſe the ſame : Lentiles, Onyons, 
Garlick, Leeks, VVeedbine, Dorycnium, Picnocomum, new red V Vine; theſe in- 
fuſe dreames, wherein the phantaſms are broken, crooked, angry, troubled: the 
perſon dreaming will ſcem to be carried in the Air, and to ſee the Rivers and Sea 
under him: he fhall dream of misfortunes, falling, death, cruel 2 
owers 
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ſhawers of Rain, and cloudy dayes ; the Sun darkned, and the Hewens ſtowr ing, 
and nothing but fearful apparitions, So by anointing the aforeſaid piaces wich 
Soot, or any adult matter, ard Oyl, (which I add onely to make the other enter the 
ealier into the parts) fires, lightnivgs, flaſhings, and all things will appear in dacknelſs: 
Theſe are ſufficient: for I have aiready ſnewed in my Book Phytognom, how to 
procure true dreams. | | 


« GS AF. ITV; 
Excellent Remedies for the Eyes. 


Eretoſore, being much troubled with fore Eyes, and become almoſt blinde; 
H when I was given over by Phyſuians of bett acccunt, a certain Empyrick 
nad-rtrook me; who, putting this V Vater into my Eye, cured me the very fame 
day: I might almoſt ſay, The tame hour. By Gifts, Entreaties, Cunning and 
Money, I gained the Secret, which 1 will not thivk much to fer down, that 
every one may uſe it at their pleaſure. It is good for Inflammations, Blearneſs; 
Mitts, Fitala's, and ſuch-like; and cureth them cettainly the ſecond day; if not the 
fict, If I ſhould fer down all thoſe whom l have cured by tt, Tſhould be too tedi. 
ons, Take two Bottles of Greek-VVine , half a Pint of White-Roſe-water; of 
Celendine, two Ounces ; of Fennel, Rue, Eye-bright, as much; of Turty; half an 
Ounce z ef Cloves as much; Sugar-Candy of Koles, one Drachm ; Camphire, 
half a Drachm ; and as much Aloes. Tury is prepared after this manner: 
Let it be heat and extinguiſhed fix times in Roſe · water, mixed with Greek Wine; 
but ler the water at laſt be left out: powder what are to be powdered finely ; and 
mix them with the waters. Aloes is incorporated with waters thus: becauſe it 
will not be powered, let ir be put into a Mortar with a little of the forementioned 
waters, and beat together until it turn to water, and iwim about in ropings, and 
mix wi h the waters: then pu: ic to the reſt. Set them all in a Glaſs- Bottle, cloſe 
covered, and waxed up that it do not exhale abroad in the Sun and Dew for forty 
dayes, ti) ſhaking them four time in a day: at laſt, when it is well ſunned, fer it 
up and reſerve it for your uſe, It muſt be applied thus 


I Inflanmations, Blood-ſhots and Fiſtula's; 


let the Patient lie flat on his back; and when a dropof this water is put upon his 
Eye, let him open and ſhut bis Eye-lids, that the water may run through all the ca- 
vit ies of his Eve, Do this twice or thrice in a day, and he ſhall be cured. But thus 
it muſt be uſed for | 


A Pearl inthe Eye. 


If the Pearl be above or beneath the Cornea, make a Powder of Sugar- Candy of 
Roles, burnt Allome, and the Bone of a Cuttle-Fiſh, very finely beat and ſearched 
exactly; and when the Patient goeth to Bed, ſprinkle a little of this Powder upon 
his eye, and by and by drop ſome of this water into ĩt, and ler him ſhut his Eyes and 
fleep: for he will quickly be cured. 


_ * > 
To faſten the Teeth, 


Could finde not any thing in all this Phyſical Tra& of greater value then this 
Remedy for the Teeth : for the water gets in through the Gumms, even to the 
very Nerves of the Teeth, and ſtrengthens and faſteneth them: yea, if they are 
eaten away; it filleth chem with Fleſh, and new cloaths them. Moreover, it 
makerh them, clean, and white, and ſhining like Pearls, I know a man, who by 
this onely Receit, gained gteat Riches, Iake therefore three handfuls - Sages 
Nettles; 


# 
x 
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Ne: tles, Roſemary, Mallows, and che rinde of the Roots of Wall-nut ; waſh them 
well, and beat them: alſo, as much of the Flowers of Save, Roſemary, Olive and 
Plantaine Leaves; two handfuls of Hypociſtis, Horchound, and the tops of Bram. 
ble; one pound of the Flower of Mirtle; half a pound of the Seed; two handfuls 
of Roſe - Buds, wich their Stalks ; two drachms of Saunders, Coriander prepared, 
and Cirron-Pill : three drachms of Cinnamon in powder; ten of Cypreſs Nuts; 
five green pine Apples; two drachms of Bole-Armenick and Maſtick. Powder 
them all, and infuſe them in ſharp black Wine, and let them macerate three dayes : 
then, {lightly preſſing the Wine ont, put them into an Alembick, and ſtill them with 
a gentle fire: then boyl the diſtilled water, wich, two onnces of Allome till it be 
diſſolved, in 2 Veſſel cloſe ſtopt. When you would uſe it, ſuck np ſome of the 
water, and ſtir it up and down your mouth until it turn to Froth : then ſpit it out, 
and rub your Teeth with a Linen-cloth, It will perform what I bave promiſed: 
for ir faſteneth the Teeth , and reſtoreth the Gums that are exoded, Now we will 
deliver othet Experiments 


To faſten the Teeth, 


Macerate the Leaves of Maſlick, Roſemary, Sage, and Bramble; in Greek-Wine 
then diſtil it with a gentle fire through a Retort: take a monthtul of this, and ſtir 


about, till ic turn to Spittle:; it faſteneth the Teeth, maketh chem white „and re- 


ſtoreth the Gums, The Root of Peliitory bruiſed, and put into the Teech, takes 


away the pain: fo doth the Root of Henbane, For the bleeding of the Teeth, 1 
have often made trial of Purſlaine, ſo much commended, 


For the ſwelling of the Gums , | 
beat the Roots and Leaves of Plantaine, and lay them to the ſwelling when you go 
to bed; and in che morning you ſhall finde your Gums well, 


CuaP., VI. 4 
For other infirmities of Mans Body. 


1 Will heap together in this Chapter, ſome Remedies not to be paſſed over, which 
1 know to be certaty, by continual Experience made; and although ſome of them 
are common, yet are they true. And firſt, 


For the Head- ach, 


There is a certain Eflence, of the colour of Blood, extracted ont of Roſes, of a 
wonderful ſweetneſs and great ſtreungth. Wet a cloth in this Liquor, and lay ic to 
your Fore-head and Temples; and if ſometimes it doth not quite take away a pain 
of long continuance, yet it will mollifie it. If the cloth be dried before your pain 
Ceaſe , wet it again, I have often known the Ophires, or Serpentine Marble appli- 
ed to the Head, both to rake away, and mollifie the pain, The Vertigo, I have ſeen 


n cured alſo, by applying the Hoof of an Elk, and by aRing of it worn on the 
Finger. 


Againſt the chopping of the Lips 
the Seeds of Henbane are good: for being caſt upon live Coles, if you receive 


che riſing vaporthrongh a Paper-Tunnel , upon the chopping of your Lips, as hot as 


you can endure, it appeaſerh the ſwelling preſently, and healeth the Clefts, that they 
will never more trouble you. 2 en 


Agaiuſt the clefis of the Fingers, 


It is a moſt admirable Experiment, which I learned of Paracelſus ; but have often 
practiced it my ſelf: for it takech away the ſwelling and pain, and cureth the 
Nail. Take a Worm, which creepeth out of the Earth ; eſpecially, in mop 
| Grounds : 
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Ground: : for if you ſearch ind dig there, you may eaſily finde them; winde him, 
being alive, about your Finger, and there hold him till he be dead, which will be 


within an heur, The pain will preſently ceaſe, the matter dry away , and in a (bore 
time be cured: Indeed I do not know a more admirable Remedy, 


Far 4 Pleuriſie. 


I found out a moſt powerful Remedy made of the Flowers of wilde Poppy. Ga- 
ther them in the Month of May, before the riſing of the Sun, and their opening : 
for, being thin Leaves, they ate cafily dried wich a little heat, and ſhed : dry them 
ia the ſhade, and lay them up for your uſe. Or elle, ſtill the Flowers, and keep 
the water, If any one taketh a drachm of the powder in Wine, and ſome of the 
water; or in the water alone: or ſhall apply a Plaiſter of the Powder to the place, 
the pain will preſently ceaſe, to the admiration of the Beholders. Miſsleto of the 
Oak infuſed in Wine, and drunk, doth che ſame, There is a Stone alſo brought 
out of the Weſt- Indies, called in Spaniſh, Della Hijada; much like an Emerald: 
which being worn in Silver, upon the Arm, is accounted a preſervative againſt chis 
Diſeaſe. 
bo. Againſt the Colick. 


Civet is mot excellent in this Diſeaſe : for the quantity of a Peaſe, applied to the 
Navil, and a hot Loaf aut of the Oven clapt over it, preſently eaſeth the pain: the 
Patient muſt ly on his Belly upon the Bread before it be cold. 


5 Againſt Crab lice, 
The Duſt which falls from the Cuery-Combs, while the Oſtler dreſſeth Hotſes, or 
fach kinde of Beaſts , cureth them without any pain. Or the Powder of Lichargy, 
Aloes, Frankincenſe, Verdegreeſe, and Alome, beaten and mixed together with Oyl 
of Maſtick, and anoynt the place. The Powder of Mercury præcipitate, is beſt by 
far, being applied. | 


2 | To bring away the Stone, | | 

Take Saxifrage, Maiden-hair, Pellitory of the wall, Parſely, Pimpetnel and Cete- 
rach ; diſtil them in Balneo Mariz, and let the Patient drink of ic every otber day: 
for it corrodes and eats away the Stone, though never ſo great; and by daily expert 
ence, you will ſee in his Urine, Gravel and Fragments of the Stone voided out. 
Moreover, the Fruit and Leaves of the Mulberry gathered before Sun riſing, and 
diſtilled or dried inthe ſhade, if it be drank in Wine, ot a proper water; early in 
the morning, doth wonderfully remove the Stone, Muſhromes growing on a Rocky 
reduced into Powder, or dried in the ſhade, or a warm Oven, and drank with Wine 
in a mornings, is very Soveraign againſt the Stone. If the Kernels of a Peach-Stone 
be bruiſed, and macerated two dayes in the did illed water of Bean- Cods, and then 
diſtilled again, and drurk, bring down the Stone. The Hedge-Sparrow, which 
Attins mencioneth, I know to be good againſt the Stone in the Kidney or Bladder, 
It is the leaſt of all Birds, liveth in Hedges, carrieth his Tail upright ; on the top 
of his Wines, there are ſome ſtreaks of Aſh- colour; of a ſhort flight: and laſtly, 
much like a Wren. - He hath a verine againſt the Stone beyond all the reſt, eaten 
either raw or boyled, or dried or ſalted, of taken any way; alſo reduced into Pow- 
det, being made up cloſe in a Pot covered and clayed up, that the vertue may not ex- 
pire ; and ſo ſet ovet the fire, I haxe alſo tried a water againſt this Diſeaſe, zunning 
om of a certain Vein, deſcribed by Vierwvias : which when I had diligeotly ſought 
after, ind found out, made me exceedingly rejoyce, The words of Vitravius are 
theſe « There axe alſo ſome Veins of acide Sprinpts as at Lynceſtum; and in Italy, at 
Theano in fertile Campania; and many other places: which being druvk , have a 
verine to diſlolve Stones which breed in the Bladders of men. And this ſeems to 
be naturally done; becauſe there lieth a ſharp and acide juice under the Earth, 
through which, theſe Vein: paſſiog, receive 2 tincture of ſharpneſs 3 and ſo when 


they come into the Bodies of Men, they diffolye whatever they finde there 
| con- 
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congealed or ſerled. Bur wherefore acide things ſhould diſſolve them, we may 
thus gueſs the Reaſon: An Egg laid in any Vinegar ſome time, will wax ſoft, and 
his ſhell will diſſolve. Alſo Lead, which is the tougheſt and heavieſt, if ic be laid 
in a Veſſel of Vinegar, and cloſed up, will diſſolve, and become Ceruſs. By the ſame 
means, Copper, which is of a more ſolid Nature, if it be ordered as the former, 
will melt, and become Verdegreeſe. Likewiſe Pearl, as hard as Flint, which nei- 
ther iron or fire can diſſolve of themſelves, when they are heat by the fire, and 
then ſprinkled with Vinegar, break and diflolve, Therefore, when we ſee theſe 
things done before out eyes, we may infer by the ſame Reaſons, that the Stone may 
naturally be difſolved by acide things, through the ſharpneſs of their juice. Thus 
far Vitruvins, The place where the Vein is now to be found, is called com- 


monly Francoliſe, about a mile from Theano, and runnech along che way to⸗ 
ward; Rome, 


. 


To ſtrengthen the Stomach. 


We will not cmit a wonderful Oyl, which helpeth concoction, and taketh away the 
incl inations co vomit: it is thus made: Pour half a Pint of che beſt Oyl into a braſs 
Pot, tinned within, and of a wide mouth: then take fifteen pound of Romane- 
Mint, and beat it in a Marble-Morter, with a VVooden-Peſile, until it come to the 
form of an Oymment ; add as much more Mint and VVormwood , and put them 
into the Qyl: mivgle them, and ſtir them well : but cover the Por left any durt ſhould 
fall in; and let them ſtand three dayes, and iniufe: then ſer them on a gentle fire, 
and boyl them five hours for fifteen dayes together, until the Oyl have extracted all 
the vertue of the infuſed Herbs: then ſtrain them through a Linen-cloth in a preſs, 
or with your hands, till the Oyl be run cleer out: then take new Herbs, beat them, 
and put them into the ſtrained Oyl; boyl it again, and (train it again: do the ſame 
the third time; and as often as you renew it, obſerve the ſame courſe. until the Oyl 
have contracted a green colour: but you mult ſeparate the juice from the Oyl very 
carefully; for if the leaſt drop do remain in it, the Oyl will have but ſmall operatĩ- 
on, and the whole intent is loſt, A certain ſign of perfect decoction, and of the 
Juice being conſumed, will be, if a drop of it, being caſt upon a plate of iron red- hot, 
do not hiſs, At laſt; Take a pound of Cinnamon, half a pound of Nutmegs, as much 
Miſtick and Spikeaard, and a third part of Cloves: poun them ſeverally , and be- 
ing well ſeirced, put them into the Oyl, and mix them wich a VVooden-ſtick, Then 
pour it all into an Earthen Veſſel glazed within, wich along Neck, that it may ea- 
fly be ſnut, and ſtopt cloſe , but let ir be of ſo great a capacity, chat the third part 
of it may remain empty. Let it and fifteen days in the Sun, alwayes moving, and 
ſhaking it three or four times in a day, So er it up for your uſe. e 


CAA b. VII. 


That a Woman ma Ji concei de. 


Here are many Medicines to cauſe Conception ſpread abroad , becauſe they 

are much defired by Great Perſons, The Ancients did applaud Sage very 
much for this purpoſe : And in Coptus after great Plagues, the Egyptians that 
ſurvived , forced the Women to drink the juice of it, to make them conceive., and 
bring forth often. Salt alſo helpeth Generation: for'ir doth not only heighten the 
Pleaſurts of Venus, but alſo cauſeth Fruitfulneſs. The Egyptians, when their Dogs 
are backward in Copulation, make them more eager by giving them Salt - meats. 
Ic is an Argument alſo of it, That Ships in the Sea, as Plutarch witnefſeth , are al- 
wiyes full'of an innumerable company of Mice. And'fome affirm, - That Female- 
Mice will conceive without a Male, onely by licking Salt. And Fiſh-wives are in- 
ſatiably leacherous, and alwayes full of Children, Hence the Poets feigned Venus to 


be born of Salt or the Sea. The Egyptian Prieſts ( faith che ſame Author) did moſt 


Religioufly abſtain from Salt and Salt- ments; becanſe they did excite to Jult , and 
cauſe erection. | 


A 


* 
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A remedy to procure conception. 


This I have tryed and found the be; when a womans courſes are juſt pa, let her 
take a new - laid egge, boil ir, and mix 2 grain of mnsk with ir, and ſup it up when ſhe 
goes to bed. Next morning take ſome old beans , at leaſi five years old, and boil 
them for a good ſpace ih a new pipkin , and let the woman when ſh: ariſeth out of 
her bed, receive che fume into her privicies, as it were through a tunnel, for the 
ſpace of an hour: then let her ſnp up two eggs, and go to bedagain, and wipe off 
the moiſture wich warm clothes: then let her enjoy her husband, and reſt a while 
afterwards, take the whites of two eggs, and mix them with Bole-armenick and San- 
ouis-draconis, and dip ſome flax into it, and apply it to the reins ; bur becauſe ir will 
hardly Rick on, ſwathe it on from falling: a while after, ler her ariſe, and at night re- 
new the plajſter. But when ſhe goeth co ſleep, let her hold ginger in her mouth. 
This ſhe mult do nine days. 


Cu Ar. VIII. 
Remedies againſt the Pox, 


Tnce this diſeaſe hath raged ſo cruelly among men, there have been invented a 

muleicnde of moſt excellent remedies to oppoſe it. And although many have 
ſer out ſeveral of them, yet I will be contented with this one only, which we may 
aſe, not onely in this diſeaſe , but almoſt in all other: and I have ſeen many experi- 
ences of ic, It is eaſily made, and as eaſily taken. Take a pound of lingnum Guaiacum, 
half a pound of Sarſaperilla beaten ſmall, five ounces of the ſtalks and leaves of Sena, 
one handful of Agrimony and Horſe-tail, a drachm of Cinnamon, and as much 
cloves, and one nutmeg : Poun them all, and put them into a veſſel which con- 
taineth twenty gallons of Greek wine; ler it fianda day, and then let the patient 
drink it at meals, and at his pleaſure : for ic purgeth away by degrees all maladies, 
beſide the French-pox. If the patient growerh weak with purging, let him intermic 
ſome days. In the ſummer time leave out the cinnamon, and the nurmegs, I have 
uled it againk continual head-aches, deafneſs, hoarſneſs, and many other ; "As 


A preſervation againſ# the Pox, 

which a man may uſe after unclean women. Take a drachm of hartwort and gen- 
tian, two ſcruples of ſanders and lignum-aloes, half a drachm of powder of coral, 
ſpodinm, and harts horn burnt, 2 handful of ſowthiBle, ſcordinm, betony, cabious, and 
tormentil; as much of roſes, two pieces of Gnatacum, two ſcales of copper, a drachni 
and a half of Mercury precipitate; a pint of malmeſey, a quart of the waters of ſow- 
chiſile, and ſcabious: mix the wine and waters, and lay che Guaiacum in it a day, and 
then che reſt; then boil chem, till half be conſumed; ſtrain them, and lay alinnen- 
cloth ſoaking in the expreſſion a whole night; then dry it io the ſhade : do this 
thrice, and after copulation, waſh your yard in it, and lay ſcme of the linnen on; 
and keep it cloſe, 


| © n AP. IX, 
Antidotes againſt. Poyſon, 


r is the common opinion of all Phyſicians; that thoſe herbs, ſtones, or any other 
thing, which being put into a Sefpents mouth, doth kill him, is an Antidote 
agaiꝑſt his poyſon. We read in Dioſcorides of the herb Alkanet, which is very effi- 
cacious againſt the poyſon of Serpents; and being chewed and ſpit out upon 2 Ser- 
pent, killeth him. Upon this, I thruſt half a drachm of treacle or mithtidate, mixt 
with Aqua vita, into à vipers month,and ſhe died within half an hour. Imade a wa- 
tet ſerpent ſwallow the ſame but (he received no hurt by it, onely lay i ſmalł me 
fupified : hetefore I pteſſed ſome oyl ont of the ſeeds of citron , ö or 

| | Et emons, 


. 


of a great old Toad, and if it can be gotten from him, while he is alive 


becauſe they are of the greater vertue; pull themour of their busks,avd clip off che 
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lemons , ind dropt it into the ſerpents mouth, and ſhe died preſently, Moreover, 
a drachm of the juice of Angelica-roots will kill a ſerpent. The Balſame, as they 


call it, which is brought from the weſt- Indies, is excellent againſt them; for when 


I anointed their mouth and jaws with it, they died in half an hour. Balſame of the 
eaſt, is 2 preſent remedy againſt poy ſon by oyntments, or the biting of a ſerpenc, 
faith tius. In Arabia, where it groweth, there is no fear of poyſon, neither doch 
any one dye of their bitings; for che fury of this deadly peyſon, is allayed by the 
feeding of che ſerpents upon this pretious Ballame, But I have found nothing more 


excellent than the earth which is brought from the Iſle of Malta: for the leaſt duſt 


of it put into their mouths, kills them preſently, I have tried the lame vertue in 
Lithoxylon, which Phyſitians uſe for the worms in children. There is a Gone called 
Chelonites, the French name it Crapodina,which they report to be found in the head 

ire iz is ſoveraign 
againſt poy ſon: they ſay it is taken from living Loads, ip a red cloth, in which co- 
lour they are much delighted; fer whilſt they ſport and open themſelves upon the 
ſcarlet, the ſtone droppeth out of their head, and falleth through a hole made in 
the middle, into a box ſet under for the purpoſe, elſe they will ſuck it np again. But 
I never met with a faithful perſon , who ſaid that he found ir : nor could I ever find 
one, though I have cut up many, Nevertheleſs, I will affirm this for truth, that thoſe 
ſtones which are pretended to be taken out of Toads are minerals; for I remember 
at Rome I ſaw a broken piece of ſtone, which was compaRed of many of choſe tones, 
ſome bigger, ſome leſs , which ſtuck on the back of ic like limps on a rock. But the 
verine is certain: if any ſwallow it down with poyſon, it will preſerve him from 
the malignicy of it; for it runneth about with the poyſon, and aſſawagech the power 
of it, that it becometh vain and of no force. 8112 ds 


A moſt forfeit pl guiſt m 


often tryed in repreſſing the violence of it. Take three pound of old oyl, putinta 
it two handfulls of the flower of St Johns wort, and let them macerate in it for two 
months in the ſun, Then ſtrain out the flowers, and put into the oyl two ounces 
of the flowers of the ſame herb, and ſet ic to boil in Balneo Mariz 2 quarter of 8 gey- 
Stop the bottle cloſe, that ic may have no vent, and ſer.ic a ſnnning for fifteep days. 
In the moneth of July, take three ounces of the ſeed , ſtamp it gently, and beep it 
in two glaſſes of the belt white-wine,with gentian, tormentil, white ditt any, zedoary, 
and carline gathered in Auguſt; red ſanders, long axiſtolochĩe, of each two dreams + Leer 
all theſe mecerate in the wine for three days; then take them out, and put them in 
the oyl, and boil them gently in Balneo for fix hours; then firain them in a preſs. 
Adde to the expreſſion an ounce of ſaffron, myrrhe, aloes, ſpikenard, and rubath, all 
brviſed, and let them boil in it fora day in B. M. at laſt treacle and mithridate , of 
each two ounces, and let them alto boil in t fix houxs as before: then ſet it forty 
days in the ſun. It muſt be uſed thus: In the plaꝑue · time, or upon ſuſpition of poy- 


ſon , anoint the ſtomach and wriſts, and the place abont the heart, and drink three. 
drops of it in wine. It will work wonders. | 


Cn AP. X. 
Antidotes and preſervatives againſt the Plague. 


| Have ſpoken of poyſons, now I will of the plague, being of the ſame nature, and 
cured almoſt by the ſame Medicines. Iwill fer down onely them which in our 
time bave been experimented by the Neapolitanes, Sicilians, and Venetiang (whilſt 


che plagpe was ſpte ad amongſt them) to reſiſt the contag ion of that epidemical plagne, 
and — —— bodies from infection. IOW 


. by. confeltion of Gillflowers againſt the plague, of wonderful operation, 
ſome clove-gilliflowers in the moneth of ay, of a ted and lively colour, 
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green end, then beat them in a marble morrar wich a wooden peſtle, until they be- 
come ſo fine as they may hardly be felt. In the mean while, take three pound of ſu- 
gar for one of the flowers; melt it ina braſs skillet, and boil ic with a little orange- 


flower · water, that may quickly be conſumed. When it is boiled ſufficiently, put 
in ſome whices of egges beaten, enough to froth and clatiſie it, ſtill ſtirring it, an- 


skimming off che froth with a ſpoon, until all the dregs be taken out. Then put Þ 
the due weight of flowers, and tir it with a wooden ſlice, till ic turn ted: when it i 
almoſt boiled, adde thereunto two drachms of cloyes beaten with a little musk, che 
mixture of which will both add & excire a ſweet ſent and pleaſantneſs in the flower 
Then put it into earthen pots, and ſet ir up: if you add a little juyce of lemon, it wil 
make it of a more lively blood-colovr, We may alſo make Lozenges and ronne: 
Cakes of ic, by pouring ir on a cold marble, If any would do it after the beſt man- 
ner, they muſt extract the colour of the flowers, and boil their ſugar in that infuſi- 
on, for ſo it will ſmell ſweeter. Some never bruiſe the flowers, but cut them very 
ſmall with ſizers, and candy them with ſugar; but they are not very pleaſant to eat. 
This confection is molt gratefnl to the taſte, and by reaſon of the ſent of the cloves, 
very pleaſant, The vertues of it are theſe, as I have found by experience: it is good 
for all diſeaſes of the heart, as fainting, and trembling thereof; for the megrom and 
poyſon, and the bitings of venimons creatures, and eſpecially againſt the infe- 
ion of the plague. There may be made a vinegar, or infuſion of it, which being 
rub'd about the noſtrils, is good againſt contagious air, and night - de ws, and all effects 
of melancholy, 
Againſt the Plague. 


Gather Tvy-berries in ay, and wilde Poppies before the ſan riſe, leſt they open; 
In April gather goats rue : dry them in the ſhade, and make them into powder, One 
drachm of it being drank in wine, is excellent againſt infectious diſeaſes, The Be- 
zoar ſtone, brought from the welt- Indies, being hung about the neck nigh to the 
heart; or four grains of it in powder, being taken in wine, is good againſt the plague, 
and the infection of all peſtilential feavors, as I can teſtifie: And taketh away 
ſoundings, and exhilarateth the heart. The water or oy], extracted from the ſeeds 
of Citron, is a very ſtrong Antidote againſt the plague, Apparitius Hiſpanzs, his 
oyl is alſo approved againſt the ſame. 


Cana, XL. 
Remedies for wounds and blows, 


Here are ſome remedies for wounds and blows, which ſhall not be omitted: 
for I have found ſome of chem to be of wonderful vertue. 


The ozl of Hiſpanus ſor wounds and other things. 
Take two pound of new wax, four ounces of wax, as many of linſeed, two dunces 
of roſemary-flowers, and bay-berries, as many of betony; of chamomil · flowers, 
or the oyl of it, three ounces ; of cinnamon an ounce and a half, as much of St Johns 
wort, or the oyl of it, two ounces of old oyl. Dry the flowers and herbs in the 
ſnade; and when they are withered, beat them, and ſeirce them through a ſieve. 
Melt the wax on the fire, then pour in the oyls, next the powders, fill ſtirring 
them with a ſtick. At length, pour ic on a marble, and cut it into ſmall ſlices, and 
put ĩt ĩnto a glaſs retort; ſtop it cloſe with ſtraw-morrar , and ſer it on the fire wich 
his receiver; ſtop the joynts, and give the incloſed no vent, left the virtue flye ont 
and vaniſh away, Firſt, by a genile fire draw out a water; then encreaſing ir, and 
changing the glaſs, draw a red oyl; ſtop them cloſe, and keep them for uſe : the qua- 
lities of ir are heating; by anointing the neck, ic cureth all creeks that are bred by 
cold; it healeth wounds, helpeththe comriction of the nerves cauſed by cold; ic 
moljificth cold gouts, and taketh-away Re trembling of the hands; It may be dravk 


for the Sciatica, taken in wine; it helperh the quinſie ; by anointing the reins of che 


11 2 back 


== 


> 
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back, and the belly, or by drinking the water or oyl in wine, ic will break the 
ſtone and bting ĩt down, and aſſwageth poyſon. For deafneſs, you muſt ſteep ſome 
wool in ir, and ſtop the ears with it: anoint the belly and back in any pain there. 
Being drunkin vinegar, it cureth the falling ſickpeſs, and reſtoreth loſt memory; it 
provokech the menlirnes in women, by anoint ing their privities with it, or by drink - 
ing ſome drops of it in wine; taken in the ſame manner, it provoketh appetite, being 
taken early in the morning; and is good againſt the bitings of Scorpions: Drink it 
going to bed, or when you ariſe in the morning, and it will cute a flinking breath. 


5 2 WI For cold aches, 
Oyl of Herns is excellent to allay and remove all cold aches, the gout, ſciatica 
griefs of the finews, convulſiens, pain in the joynts, cold definAions, and other diſ- 
eaſes of moĩſture and cold. In the Diomedian Iſles, now called Tremity, in the Adri- 
atique Sea, there are birds, commonly called Hearns', who breed there, and con- 
tinue thete,; and are to be found nowhere elſe: they are a kind of Duck, feeding 
on fiſn, which they catch in the night: they are not to be eaten, though they be ve- 


ry fat, becauſe they ſavour of the rankneſs of fiſn. Kill theſe birds, and pluck off their 


feathers ; draw them, and hang them up by the feet, there will drop from them a 
certain black yellowiſh oy], very offenſive to che noſe, being of a noĩſome fifhy ſmell. 
This oyl being applied to any place, as much as you can endure, will do the effects 
before mentioned, and more: but it is very hurtful for any hot maladies. There is 
42 water alſo | 


For old Sores, 


Take lime unkilled, and diſſolve ic in water; fir i three or four times in a day; then 
when ĩt is ſettled and cleared, ſtrain it and keep it; wet a linnen cloth in it, and ap- 
ply it to a wound or ſore, and it cureth them. 1 will not omic 


Sugsq offs 5 The vertnes of Tob aero. n 1 "= 
Out of the ſeeds of it is expreſſed an oy] , three ounces our of a pound, which al- 
lays che cruel tortures of che gout : the juyce clarified and boiled into a ſyrup, and 


nken in che morning, maketh- the voyce tunable, clear and loud; vety convetient 
for ſinging Maſters, If you bruiſe the leaves, and extract the juyce, it killeth lice in 
childrens heads, being rubbed thereon, The leaves cure rotten Sores and Ulcers, 
running on the legs, being applied unto them. The juyce of this herb doth alſo pre- 


ſwimming do chance to toueh their codds. 


| N 5 ſently take away and afſwage the paid in tlie codds, which happeneth to them who 


7707 CH. XIII. * 
. Of a ſecret Medicine for wounds. 


123 certain Potions called Vulnerary Potions, 'becanſe, being drunk, they 
w cure wounds: and it ſeemeth an admirableè thing, how thoſe Potions ſnould 
penetrate to the wounds; | Theſe re "fd 
N. VPulnerary Potioumn. | 
Take Pirole, Comfrey;Ariſtolochy,Fearherfew of each a hand; of Agtimony two: 
boil chem in the bet new Wine: digeſt them in horſ& dung. Or cake to handfuls 
of Pirole, of Sanicle, and Sowe-brexd one, of Ladies Mantel half une. Boil them 
in two meaſures of Wine; and drink it morning and evening. Binde the herbs, 
which you have boiled upon the vαUA, having mixt a little falt with them: and in 
the mean while uſe no other Medicine. 10 b: | 
RE 1 FSLX-V;, TERS TheiWeapon-Salve 
Given heretofore to Maximilian the Emperor, by Paraceiſm, experimented by him, 


and always very much accounted of by him while he lived: It was given to me i Fn 
L © | noble 
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noble man of his Court. If the Weapon that wounded him, or any ſtick dipt in his 
blood be brought, it will cure the wound, though the Patient be never ſo far off, 
Take of the moſs growing upon a dead man his ſcull, which hath laid unburied, :wo 
ounces, as much of the fat of a man, half an ounce of Mummy, and man hi: blood: 
of linſeed oyl, turpentine, and bole-armenick, an ounce; bray chem all rogether in 
2 mortar, and keep them in a long ſtreight claſs. Dip the Weapon Into the oynt- 
ment, and fo leave it: Let the Patient in the morning, waſh the wound with hi own 
water ; and without adding any thing elſe, rye it up cloſe, and he ſhall be cured with- 
out any pꝛin. 


CMA. XIII. 
How to counterſeit infirmitiet. 


II hath been no ſmall advantage to ſome, to have connterfeired ſickneſſes, chat they 
might eſcape the hands of thei enemies; or redeem themſelves for a ſmall ranſom, 
or avoid tortures; invented by former ages, and uſed by theſe latter. I will firſt teach 
you | 

How to counterfeit a bloody Plux. 


Amphiretus Acantius, being taken by Pirates, and carried to Lemnos, was kept in 
chains, in hope that his ranſom would bring them a great ſum of money. He abſtain- 
ed from meat, and drank Minium mixt wich ſale water. Therefore, wlien he went to 
ſtool, the Pirates thought he was fallen into a bloody Flux; and tock off his irons, 
leſt ke ſhould dye, and with him their hopes of his ranſom, He being looſe, eſcaped 
in the night, got into à Fiſher- boat, and arrived ſafe at Acantum: fo ſaith Poliæ nus. 
Indian Figs, which ain the hands like ripe Mulberries, if they be eaten, cauſe the 
urine to be like blood: which hath put many into a fright, fearing they ſhonld dye 
preſently, The fruit of the Mulberry, or Hoggs blood boiled and eaten, maketh 
the excrements ſeem bloody, Red Madder maketh the urine red, faich Diaſcorides. 
We may read alſo, that if you hold it long in your hand, it will colour your urine. I 
will teach yeu alſo | | 
Tomake any one look pale. 


Cumine taken in drink canſerh paleneſs: ſo it is reported, That the Followers of 
Portis Latro, that famous Maſter of Rhetorick, erdeavored to imitate that colour 


which he had contracted by ſtudy. And Julius index, that aſſertor of liberty fr 
Nero, made this the onely bawd to procure him an executorſhip. They ſmoke chemt- 
ſelves wich Cumine, who dis figure their faces, to counterfeit holineſs and mortificati- 
on of their body. There is an experiment alſo, whereby any one may know how 


To cauſe Sores to ariſe. | 

Take Perwinckle, an herb of an intolerable ſharpneſs , Foot is worthily named Flam- 
mula ; bruiſe it, and make it into a plaiſter , and ic will in a ſhort ſpace ulcerate, and 

make bliſters ariſe, Cantharides beaten with ſtrong water, do alſo raiſe watry bliſters, 

and caule ruptures. 


Cn'a?., XIV. 
Of Faſcinationgand Pre ſervatit es againſt inchantments. 


TOw Iwill diſcourſe of inchantment; neither will J paſs over in filence, who 

they are whom we call Inchanters: For if we pleaſe to look over the Monn- 

ments of Antiquity, we ſhall finde a great many things of that kind delivered down 
to poſterity. And the tryal of later ages doth not altogether explode the fame of 
them: neither do I think that it derogateth from the truth of the ſtories, that we 
cannot draw the true cauſes of the things, into the ſtreight bonds of our reaſons, be 
cauſe there are many things that altogether impede the enquiry: but what I my ſelf 
judge of others opinions, I thought fit here to explicate. You may find many things 
in Theocritus and Virgil, of this kind: whence that verſe aroſe: There's 


1 
„ 
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There's ſime, I know not whoſe unlucl y eye 
Bewitcheth my youg Lambs, ard makes them die. 


Iſigonus and Memphodorus ay, There are ſome families in Africa, that bewitch with 
their tongue the very Woods: which if they do but admire ſomewhat earnefily, or 
if they praiſe fait trees, growing corn, luſty children, good horſes, or fat ſheep, rhe 

preſently wither, and die of a ſuddain, from no other cauſe or harm: which thin 

alſo Solinm affirmech, The ſame I/ gonus ſaith, there are amongſt the I riballians and 
Hlyrians, certain men, who have two pupils in each eye, and do bewitch moſt dead- 
ly wich them , and kill whatever they look earneſtly on, eſpecially with angry eyes; 
ſo pernicious are they: and yong children are moſt ſubject to their miſchief, There 


are ſuch women in Scythia, called Bithiz, laith Apollonides, Philarchus reporteth of 


another kind, called Thibians in Pontus, who had two pupils in one eye, and in 
the other the pid ure of a horſe z of which Didymus alſo maketh mention, Damon 
relateth of a poyſon inErhiopia, whoſe (wear would bring a conſumprion in all bodies 
it touched: and it is manĩfeſt, that all women which have two pupils in one eye, can 
bewitch with it. Cicero writeth of them; ſo Plutarch and Philarchw mention 
the Paletheobri, a Nation ichabit ing in part of the Pontick Sea, where are Inchant- 
ers who are hurtful, not onely to children that are tender and weak, but to men 
of full erowth,who are of a ſtrong ind firm body; and that they kill with their looks, 
mikirg the perſons languiſh and conſume zy as in a conſumptlon. Neither do they 
infect thoſe onely who live among them, but ſtrapgers, and thoſe who have the lealt 
commerce wich them; ſo great is the power and witchcraft of their eyes: for though 
the milchief he often caught in copulation with then yet it is the eyes that work; 
for they ſend forth ſpirits , which are preſently conveyed to the heart of the bewitch- 
ed, and ſoirfethim, Thus ic cometh to paſs, That a yong man, being full of thin, 
clear, hot, and ſweet blood, ſendeth forth ſpitits of the ſame nature; for they are 
made ofthe pureit blood, by the hear of the heart: and being light, get into the u 
permoſt parts of the body, and flye ont by the eyes, and wound thoſe who are moſt 
porons, which are fair perſons, and the moſt ſoft bodies, With the ſpirits there is 
ſent ont alſo a certain fiery quality, as red and blear-eyes do, who make thoſe that 
lock on them, fall into the ſame diſeaſe: I ſuffered by ſuch an accident my ſelf: for 
the eye infecteth the air; which being infected, infecteth another: carrying along 
with it ſelf the vapors of the corrupted blood, by the contagion of which, the eyes 
aß the beholders are overcaſt with the like redneſs, So the Wolf maketh a man dumb; 
ſo the Cockatrice killeth , who poyſoneth with looking on, and giveth venimous 
wonnde with the beams of his eyes: which being reflexed upon himſelf, by a look- 
ine-vlaſs, kill the Anther of them, So a bright Mirror dreadeth the eyes of an un- 
clean women, faith Ariſtotle, and groweth cloudy and dull, when ſhe looketh on it: 
by reaſon that the ſanguine vapour 1s contracted by the ſmoothneſs of the glaſs into 
one place; ſo that it ts ſpotted with a kind of little miſt, which is plaivly ſeen; and 
if it be newly gathered there, will be hardly wip'd of, Which thing never happeneth 
on a cloth or ſtone , becanſe it penetrateth and ſinketh into the one, and is diſper- 
ſed by the inequality of parts in the other, Bur a Mirror being hard and ſmooth, col- 


le eth them entite; and being cold, condenſeth them into a dew. In like manner 


al moſt, if you breath upon a clear glaſs, it will wax moiſt as it were with a ſprinkling 
of ſpettle, which condenſing will drop down : ſo this efflux of beams out of the eyes, 
being the conveyers of ſpirits, trike throtigh the eyes of thoſe they meet, and flye to 
the heart, their proper region, from whence they riſe ; and there being condenſed 
into blood, infect all his Inward parts. This firanger blood, beivg quite repugnant 
to the nature of the man, infe&s the reſt of him, and maketh him fick : and there this 
centagion will continue, as long as he hath any warm blood in his body, For being 
2 dj''emper in the blood, it will cat bim into a continual feaver ; whereas, if it had 
been a diſtemper of choler or flegme, it would have afflied him by intervalls. But 
that ill chivgs may be more diſtinctly explamed , you mult know firſt, that there are 
two kind of Faſcinatĩons mentioned by Authors: One of Love, the other of 8 or 
n - Ice. 
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Malice. If ap2rſon be enſnared with the delire of a fair and beautiful woman, al- 
though he be caught at a diſtance, yet he taketh the poyſon in at his eyes, and the 
Image of her beauty ſettleth in the heart of this Lover, kindleth a flame there, which 
will never ceaſe to torment him: For the ſoft blood of the beloved, being frayed thi- 
ther, maketh continual repreſentations of her: ſhe is preſent there in her own blood; 
but it cannot ſettle or reſt there, for it continually endeavoureth to flye home ward, 
as the blood of a wounded perſon ſpirts out on him that giveth the blow. Lucretius 
deſcribeth this excellently: 


He ſeeks that body, whence his grief he found ; 
For humors always flow unto a wound. 

As bruiſed blood ſtill runs unto the part 

That's ſtruck, and gathers where it feels the ſmart : 
So when the murthereſs of bis heart's in place, 


Bluſhes ariſe, and red oreſpreads his face. 


But if it be a Faſcinarion of Envy or Malice, that hath infected any perſon, it is very 
dangerous, and is found moſt often in old women, Neither can any one deny, but 
that the di eaſes of che minde do diſtemper the body; and that the good diſcolition 
of it, doth ſtrengthen and cortoborate the ſame: and it doth not work this alreration 
onely in its own body, but on others allo, by how much it ſtirreth up in the heatt in- 
ward deſires of love and revenge. Doth not coverouſneſs, grief, or love, chance the 
colour and diſpoſition? Doth not envy cauſe paleneſs and meagegneſs in the body ? 
Doth not the longing of the mother, imprint the mark of what ſhe deſired upon the 
tender Embryo ? So when Envy bends her fierce and flaming eyes, and the deſire of 
miſchief burſts thereout, a vehement heat proceedeth from them, ch infecteth thoſe 
that ſtand nig, eſpecially the beautiful; they ſtrike theq through as with a word, 
ſet their entrails on fire, and make chem watt into a learfiveſs, eſpecially if they be 
of a cholerick or ſanguine complexion ; for the diſeaſe is eaſily fed, where the pores 
are open, and the humors thin, Nor is it the paſſions of the mind onely, that affecteth 
the body thus: but rhe body it ſelf, as Avicenna proveth, may be endued with veni- 
mons qualiries : many ate ſo by Nature; fo that it cannot ſeem a wonder, if ſome- 
times ſome are made ſo by Art. The Queen of India ſent to Alexander a very beau- 
tiful maid, anointed and fed with the poyſon of Serpents, 2s Ariſtotle ſaith, and Avi- 
cenna from the Teſtimony of Rufus. Galen Writeth of another, who eat Henbane 
without any harmzand another, Woolf-bane ; ſo that a Hen would not come neat her. 
And 44thridates (as old Hiſtories deliver it to us) King of Pontus, had ſo ftrengtheved 
himſelf againſt poyſon, that when he would have poy ſoned himſelf, left he ſhould fall 
into the hands of the Romans, nothing would do him any hurt. If you give a Hawk 

1 Hen fed wich ſnakes or lizards fleſh, or wich barly boiled in the broth of them, 
it will make bim mew his feathers betimes: and many other ſuch things are done, 

which are too long to be recounted, So many men are of ſuch a nature, that they will 

cure ſome diſeiſes onely wich their ſtroaking, Many eat Spiders and wilde Olives, 

and care not for the biting of Serpents, not ſuffer any waſting or conſumption, if they 
be of ſuch a nature, that their looks or breath will not onely blaſt men, but plants 

and herbs, and any other thing, and make them wither away: and oftentimes, where 
inch kind of creatures are, you may find blaſted corn, poyſoned and withered, meer- 
ly by che contagion of their eyes, the breath that cometh from them Do not wo- 
men in the time of their courſes, infect cucumbers and melons, by touching or look · 
ing on them fo that they wither? Are not children handled with leſs prejudice by 
wen chen women And you will find more women then men witches, by reaſon of 
Their cormplł Ron; for they are farther diſtant from a right temper, and eat more un- 
holeſome food; ſo that every moneth they are filled with ſuperfluities, and purge 
forth melancholy blood: from whence vapors ariſe, and flie out through their eyes, 
doſonĩng thofr that Rand nĩgh them, and filling them with the ſame kind of blood. 
Hence ſanguine complexioned men, and ſome what cholerick, ho have large, ſhining, 

gray eyes, ind live chaſtly (for too often copulation exhauſteth the — by 
ä requent 
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frequent glances , and continual imagiration , encounter point to point , beams to 
beams, eyes to eyes, do generally ſtir up love, But why a man is taken by this Faſ- 
cination with one, and not another, appeareth by the former, and this reaſon: for it 
happeneth from the intention of the Inchancor , who by thoſe ſpitits or vapors, is 
tranſmitted into the bewirched perſon; and he receiving them, is made like unto him: 
For the infection ſeizing on his mind, and fixing in his imagination, becomes a perma- 
nent habit. and maketh the ſpirits and blood obedient to it; and fo bindeth the ima- 
ginat ion, and ipflameth them with che thing beloved. Although the mind(which opi- 
nion is fathered upon Avicen, neither doth ic want his author ĩty) can of its own will 
and power, produce ſuch paſſions, Muſau will have the eyes to lay the foundation 
of Love, and to be the chief allurements of ir, And Diogenianus ſaich, That Love is 

begotten by looks, affirming that it is impoſſible for àa man to fall in love unawares, 
do Juvenal placeth that Lover among prodigies, 


Who burnt with Love of her he never ſaw : 


For the bright glances of the eyes, driverh the Object into a kind of madneſs, and 
reach the rudiments of Love. The other parts are ſcarce any cauſe of Love, but pro- 
voke and enticethe beholder to ſtay, and gaze a while upon their beauty, whilſt the 
eyes wound him; for there they ſay, Cupid lieth in ambuſh with his bowe , ready to 
ſhoot his arrows into the beholders eyes, and ſet his heart on fire. For thy eyes ſlide 
in through my eyes (ſalth Apuleius) and raiſe a cruel fire within my heart. Now I have 
diſcovered the original of it unto you; unleſs you are quite mad, you may many ways 
fortifie your ſelf againſt ir, But many one may well wonder, conſidering thoſe diſeaſes 
which come by len, as the itch, ſcabbineſs, bleax · eyes, the plague, do infect by 
ſight, touching or ſpeaking, and 5 cauſe putrefaction, why Love contagion, 
which is the greacelt plague of all, doth not preſently ſeize upon men, and quite con- 
ſume them: Neither doth ĩt infe& others onely, but ſomerimes it returneth upon ic 
elf, and the perſons will be enſuared in their own charms : It is reported by the 
Antients of Extelides, that he bewitched himſelf by reflection in water, looking- 
glaſſes, or fountains, which returned his own ſhadow upon him. So that he ſeemed 
ſo beautiful unto himſelf, chat falling in love with that where with he uſed to entrap 
others, he loſt his former complexion, and died à Sacrifice unto his own Beauty. So 
children oftentimes effaſcinate themſelves, when their parents attribute it to hag- 
gards and wicches, Now take 


| Some Preſervatives againſt Love. 

There ate many preſcribed by wiſe antiquity, If you would endeavor to remove the 

fcharms of love, thus you may expel them. Turn your face away, that ſhe may not 
zſten her eyes on yours, nor couple rays with you; for you muſt remove the cauſe 

ſtem the place, where it uſech to make its impreſſion : forſake her company, avoid idle- 

neſs, employ your mind in buſineſs of concernment ; evacuate blood, ſweat, and other 

exctements in a large quantity, that the infection may alſo be voided with them. 


A Preſervative againſt Envy, 


If it be the witchcraft of Envy, you may know it thus, The infected loſeth his co- 
lour, hardly openeth his eyes, always hangeth his head down, ſighs often, his heart 
is ready to break, and ſheddeth ſalt and bitter tears, without any occaſion or 

evil. To diſencharm him, becauſe the air is corrupted and infe&ed, barn ſweet peł- 
ſume io pnrifie the air again, and ſprinkle him with waters fweetned with cinna- 
mon, cloves, cypreſs, lignum aloes, musk, and amber. Therefore the old cuſtome 
is cont inuedumil this day, and obſerved by our wemen, to ſmoke their children, and 
rowl them about in frankincenſe. Keep him in an open air, and hang Carbuncles, 
Jacinthes, or Saphires about his neck. Dioſcorides accounterh Chriſts Thorn, wilde 
Hemp, and Valerian, hung up in the honſe, an amulet againſt witchcraft. Smell to 
Hy ſlope, and the ſweer Lilly 3 wear a ring made of the hoof of a tame ot wilde Aſi: 
allo Satyrion, the male and female, are thought the like, Ariſtotle cmmendeih Rue, 


deing ſme lt to. All theſe do abate the power of wiichcraft. | 


[ 
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Natural Magick: | 
How to adorn Women, and make them Beautiful, 


Tur PROEME. 7 


\ Ince next to the Art of Phyſick, follows the Art of Adornin g gur ſelves, we ſhall ſet 
down the Art of Painting; and how to beautific Women from Heaa to Foot, in many 
Experiments: yet leſt any man ſhould think it ſuper flucuss to interpoſe thoſe things that belong 
to the Ornaments of Women, I would have them canſider, that I did not write theſe things 
for to grve occaſion to augment Luxury, and far to make people volnptuons. But when God, 
the Author of all things would have the Natures of all things to continue, he created (Mali 
and Female, that by fruitful Procreation , they might never want Children: and to make 
Man in love with his Wife, he made her ſoft , delicate and fair, to entice max to embrace her. 
We therefore, that Women might be pleaſing to their Huubands , and that their Huabayds 
wight not be offended at their deformities ,; and turn into other womens chambers, . have 
ranght nomen bow, by the Art of Decking themſelves and Painting; if they be aſhamed of 
their foul and {wart Complexions , they may mal themſelves Fair and Beautiful. Some- 
things that ſeewed beſt tome-in the Writings of the Antients, I have tried, and (et down 


7 but thoſe that iare the beſt, which J and others have of late invented , and were 
never before in Print, 1 ſhall ſet down laſt, And firſt Iſhallbegin with the Hairs, 


_- 


8 CAP. I. 
How the Hair may be dyed Yellow, or Gold- colaur. 


end Ince It is the ſingular care of Women to adorn their Hair, and 
was next their Faces; Firſt, 1 will ſhew you to adorn the Hair, 
and next the Countenance. For Women hold the Hair to be 
em rhe great eſt Ornament of the Body; that if that be taken a- 
ZN away , all the Beauty is gone: and they think it the more 
beautiful, the more yellow, ſhining and radiant it is. We ſhall 
4 e conlider what things are fit for that purpoſe; hat are the 
nn mo yellow things, and will not hurt the Head, as thete ate 
„ many that will: but we (hall chuſe ſuch things as will do is 
good. But before you dye them, N Ss "iq A 

1 3 Preparing of the Hair we} p | 

maſt be uſed, to make them ſit to receive à tindture. Add to the Lees of White- 
wine as mucb Honey that they may be ſoft , and like ſame thin matter: ſmeer your 
Hair with this, let ic be wet all night: then bruiſe the Roots of Celandine , and of 
the greatet Clivers Midder, of ei like quality: mingle them, being bruiſed, very 
well with Oyl, wherein Cummin-Seed, Shavings of Box, and a File Saffron, 
are mingled ; anoynt your Head, and let it abide ſo twenty four hours: then 
waſh ic with Lye made of Cabbage-Stalks, Aſhes, and Barley-Straw : but Rye-Setraw 
is che beſt + for this, as Women have often proved, will make the Hair a bright yel- 
low. Bur you ſhall make | P 

K k 
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| A Lye to dye the Harr R 
thus: Put Barley-Straw into an Earthen · pot with a great mouth, Feny-Grzc, and 
wilde Cummin; mingle between them, Quick - ime and Tobacco, made into Pow. 
der: then put them upon the Straw beforementioned, and pour on the Powders 
again; I mean by courſe, one under, the other over, till the whole Veſſel be full; 
and when they are thruſt cloſe, pour on cold water, and let them ſo ſtand a whole 


day : then open a hole at the bottom, and let the Lye run forth, and with Sope uſe 
it for your Hair, I ſhall teach you 


Another. 


To five Glaſſes of Fountain · water, add Alume-Fœces, one Ounce ; Sope „three 
Ounces; Barley · Straw, one Handful: let them boyl in Earthen- pots, till two 
thirds be boyled away : then let it ſettle: ſtrain the Water with the Aſhes; adding 


to every Glas of Water, pure Honey one Ounce, Set it up for your uſe, Youſhall 
prepare for your Hair 


An O yntment 


thus: Burn the Fœces of Wide, heaped up in a Pit, ꝛs the manner is;fo that the fire may 
o round the Pit: when it is burnt, pown it, and ſeirce it : mingle it well with Oyk: 
et the Woman anoynt her Head with it when ſhe goes to Bed; and in the morning, 
let her waſh it off with a Lye, wherein the moſt bitter Lupines were boyled. Other 
Women endeavour | 


To maks their Hair jelow 


thus: They put into a common Lye, the Pills of Citrons, Oranges, Quinces, Bars 
ley-Straw , dried Lupines , Fazny-Grzc, Broom-Plowers , and Tartar colonred,'s 
good quantity: and they let them there lie and ſteep, to waſh their Hair wich. 
O! hers mingle two parts Sdpe, to one part Honey; adding Ox-Gall one half party 
to which they mingle atwelfth part of Garden- Cummin, and wilde Saffron : and 
ſetting them in the Sun for fix weeks, they ſſ ir it daily wich a wooden; ſtaff: and 
this they uſe, Alſo of Vinegar and Gold Litharge , there is made a deceQion very 
good ro dye the Hair yellow as Geld. Some there are, that draw out a ſtrong 
VVater with fire, ont of Salr-Perer, Vitrio], Salt-Ammoniac, and Cinaber; where 
with the Hairs dyed, will be preſently yellow: but this is wont to burn the Hair: 
thoſe that know how to mingle it, will have good effects of it. But theſe are bur 
ordinary; the moſt famous way is Ts p 


| To make'the Hairs yellow : 

draw Oyl from Honey by the Art of Diſtillation , as we ſhall ſhew : Firſt , there 
will come forth a clear VVater, then a Saffron- colour, then à Gold - colour: 
uſe this to anoynt the Hair with a Spunge; bur let it touch the Skin: for it will 
dye it Saffron-colour, and it is not eaſily waſhed off, This is the principal above 
others, becauſe the TinQure will laſt muny dayes: and ir will dye Gray-Mairs , 
which few others will. Or make a Lye of Oak - Aſhes, put in the quantity cf a 
Bean of Rheubarb, as much Tobacco, a handful of Barley-Straw and F. Ay -Sræc. 
Shells of Oranges, the Raſpings of Guaiacum, a good deal of wilde Saffron and Li- 
en put all theſe in an Earthen - pot, and boyl them, till the water fink three 
fingers: the Hairs will be waſhr excellently wich this. Hold them in the Sun, then 
ciſt Brimftone on the Coals, and fume the Hairs; and whilſt ir burns, receive the 
ſmoke with a little Tunnel at che bottom, and coyer yonr Head all over with a cloth, 
that the ſmoke flie not away, . ese eee a = 


CHAP. 
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CAP. II. 
How to dye the Hair Ked, 


D Ecuiſ* there are many men and women that are tuddy Complexions , and have 
the Hair of their Heads and Bearbs Red; which, ſhould they m- ke yellow- 
c:.oured, they would not agree with theit Complexions: To help thoſe ailo, I 
ſe; d wo theſe Remedies : The Ancients uſed the decoction of the Lote - Tree taipt, 
which we call Melo Fiocco : and ſo they made theit Hair Red Or elſe, by burniog 
the Pœces of the old Wine, as Iſaid, they added Oyl of Maſtick thereto, which they 
provided thus to the purpoſe, They heaped up the ripe Berries of the Maſtick- 
Tree for ſome dayes, till they might wither : then they poured on water, and boyled 
chem ſo long in Brazen Kettles until they brake: they put them in Bags, andpreſ- 
ſed out the Oyl with a preſs. With this Oyntment, they kept their Head anoynted 
all the night, and ſo made them Red. But how we may 


Dye the Har Red 

I hall teich you; There is a Powder brought to us froni Africa, they commonly 
call Alchena: if we boyl it ih a Lye till it be coloured, and anoynt our Hair with 
it, it will dye them red for many days, that is indelible : but wbilſt you handle it, 
take heed yon wet not your Nails therewith; for they will be ſo died , you cannot 
eaſily make them clean. So alſo we dye the Tzils and Mains of white Horſes red. 
Bar I can eaſily do it with Oyl of Honey; for when the clear and Saffron- coloured 
waters are drawn off, increaſe the fire, and the Oyl will come forth, the red. 
This is ex ellent to mike the Hairs red, and it will dye white Hairs red for many 
dayes; and when that tincture is worn cf, the Hairs will ſlune of a golden colour. 
Bu when we anoynt our Heads with a Lye, we take a wet ſponge wich nippers, that 
we may not Rain our Hands or skin of our Heads, | 


with Herbs a woman dy'd her hoary Head: 
Arts Colours better d Natures, 45 tis ſaid. 


Guan. I 
63-137 has How the Hairs are dyed Black, 


FT is worth the while, to ſhew fach as are aſhamed to ſeem old, how to dye theit 
hoary Hairs black, as if they might grow young again by it. And if we provide 
for young women, we mult do as much for aged Matrons; eſpecially , if jt fall out 
that they gro hoary too ſoon, Of old; they made a decoction of Sage-Leaves, 
= green Husks of Walnuts, Sumacts, Myrtle- berties, Black-berries, Cypreſs - nuts, 
indes of the Roots of Halm-Tree, and ſuch-like: for the Rinde of the Robot of 
Halm- Tree, boyled till it be ſoft, and conſumed, and then ſmeered on all night, blacks 
the Hair, firſt made clean wich Fullers Earth, Learn therefore 


ry RE Rt How Gray Hair: are dyed Black. 3 
Anoynt your Hair in the Sun wich Leeches that have lain to corrupt in the blackeſt 
Wine ſixty dajes, and they will become very black . Or elſe, Let a ſextary of 
Leeches ſtand in two ſextaties of Vinegar in a Leiden Veſſel to corrupt, for ſixty daies; 
ard as I ſaid, anoynt your Hair, Pl; faith, It will dye ſo ſtrongly, that unleſs they 
hold Oyl in their mouths, when they dye the Hair, it will make their Teeth black 
alſo, But if ycu would have 88 
| Long and Black Hair, 
Take a green Lizard, and cuttivg off the Head and Tail, boyl ir in common Oy, and 


ano; nt your Head with it. Youſhall have allo _ 
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Another. 


Yet you may thus dye your Hair and Beard handſomely , if they be grown Gray: 
Froth of Silver, burnt Braſs, muſt be mingled wih four times the quantity of ſtrong 
Lye: and when it bubbles on an caſic fire, waſh your Hair with it; and when they 
are dry, waſh chem wich hot water, I uſed this as the Ancients tanght it: and I 
made a Lye of Quick-Lime and Oak-Aſhes, that they commonly call che Capitel; 
in that I boy led Litharge of Silver: then I tried it on white Wool; for if it be dyed 
black, as 1 would have ir, then I took it from che fire; or elſe, I boy led ic longer. 
If it burnt che Wool, I put water to it; or elſe, dyed with it. Add Lycharge. Waſh 
your Hair ot Beard wich this, and it will dye them with a ſhining black colour, and ir 
will not be diſcerned: for the more you waſk it, the better it will ſhine, 


CHAP, IV. 
To make Hairs part ſmooth, 


Ecau'e ſometimes 2 part is deformed with abundance of Hair , or for lack of 


Hair, I (bali ſhew how to make a ſmcoth part thick with Hair, and a hairy part 
{mooch, by depilatories. | | 


A common Depilatory; 


which men uſe commonly in Baths, It conſiſts of Quick Lime , four parts made 
into Powder, Orpiment one part: boyl them. Try with a Hens Feather; when 
that is made bare wich it, it is boyl'd : rake heed you boyl x not ioo much, or that c 
ſay not too long upon your skin, for it will burn: but if it chance ro burn your 
skin, take Populeum and Oyl of Roſes or Violets, and anoynt the place, and the 
pain will be gore, This mult be done in a Bath; bur af you canner have one, let 
the Woman be covered with cloths very well, and let it be caſt on burning Stones 
or Tiles, that ſhe may receive the fume of it, and fwear, * 'Afver ſhe hath ſwear, let 
her waſh her ſelf with het wit et, and wipe it off : then let her anoynt her (elf all 
over; for the parts anoynted thus, will preſently grow ſmooth, And thus may all 
parts be kept free from Hair. The Ancients uſed theſe, as Saſerna, as Varro reports, 
teacheth in his Book of Husbandry. If (ſaich he) you would make any one ſmooth 
from Hair, caſt a pale Frog into water, and bbyl it ti third part; and with that 
anoynt the Body. But by pale Frog we muſt underſtand a Toad : for a Frog hath 
no ſuch faculty. A Salamander ſoaked m-Oyl, will pull ont che Hair. Dioſcoride a 
But ic will be Rropger, if you ſteep it long in Oyl, and diffolve . The filthy mat- 
ter chat is white as Milk, and is vomired up at the mouth by the Salamander, If it 
touch any part of the Body, all the Hair will fall off. Dzoſcorides fairh', Thar che 


Sea-Scolopendra boyled in Oyl, and ſmeered on the part, will plack off the Hair by 
the Roots. Butt | | 


Te make Hair grow ſlowly, : 


If you preſs Oyl out of Henbane-Seed witha Preſs, or do often anoynt the places 
wich the juice of it, they Will grow again very flowly, The ſame is done with the 
Juice of Hemlock. Or to take off the Hairs, men added to Ants Egys;red Orpimem, 
and Ivy-Gum, with Vioegar; and they rubbed the plice where the Hait was taken a- 
way, In former times, they rubbed the down- parts vf children wich the Roots of 
Hyacirthw:,avd the Hair would never grew there, And therefore it is well known in 
trimming Medicaments fold here and there, that being ſtered on with ſweet Wine, 
keeps back the Beard, and will not let it break forth. But if yon would , 


That Haw ſhould ue ver grow again, | 
In which buſineſs I have taken great pairis, and tried many things that I found to be 
falſe; Firſt, foment the part with hot water, and pull out the Hairs one by one 
. 1 wich 
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wich womens nippers : then diſſolve Salt-Peter in water, and anonynt the holes 
where the Hairs grew, It will be better done with Oyl of Brimſtone, or of Vi- 
triol: and ſo they will ne er grow again; or if they do, after ore yeer, they will 
be very ſoft : do then the ſame again, avd the parts will be bare alwayes, So I have 
made womens Fote-heads longer, and have taken off Hair from parts hotter then 
the reit, | 


CHaP,V. 
How Hair may grow again. 


Bu for thoſe that would have Hair grow where it ſhonld , rheſe Remedies will 
do it: ſomerimes womens temples uſe to be deformed for want of Hair, I 


(hell reach you how | 
Hair falling off before old age, may be held faſt. 


And if any Hair hath fallen off, to make it grow again, torrifie Sith upon the 
Coals; when it is torrified, powder it, ſift ic, apd mingle ic with water; and anoynt 
your Head. The Ancients made their Hair grow again with theſe Remedies : with 
the Aſhes of a Land Hedge-hog, or of burnt Bees or Flies, or the Powder of them 
dried; alſo wich Man's Dung burnt, and anoynted on with Honey, ro which they 
added well the Afhes of Small-nncs, Wall-purs,Cheſ-nurs,and other Bean like ſub- 
ſtances: for by ali theſe mingled together, or by them ſingle, Hair will be made to 
grow. But if you will | | 
5 That Hair ſhall grow quickly, 


I know that by often waſhing the place with that water that firſt diſtils from Honey 
by che fire, much Hair will ſoon grow; or if you do but moyſten the place, with wet 
cloths , and not wipe it, but let it alwazes continue wer, Alſo Noble Matrons 


my ufe this | | 
| To maße the Hair. grow ſofter. 


Augufinomes wont to bar his Legs with a burning Nut, that the Hair might 
ſoflet. But x 0 


+ 
orow 


That Hair may grom longer and quickly, 


Beuiſe Marſh- Mallow-Roots with Hoge-greaſe, and let them boyl long in Wine: 
then add Cummin-Seed well bruiſed, Maſtick, and yelks of Eggs well boyled : firſt, 
mingle them 2 little; and then boyl chem: ſtrain all through a Linen-clout , and let 
ic ſtand and ſettle; chen take the fat that ſwims on the top, and anoynt the Head, firſt 
waſc. But to make them grow quickly , take Barley Bread with Salt and Bears 
Greaſe : burn the Bread ; and with ſuch a mixture anoym the place. Some beſmeer 
a glezed Pot wich the fat of a Horſes Neck, and they boyl a River · Eel that is fat, and 
cut into pieces in it, t ill ic diffolve into Oyl, and they anoynt the part with ic, 


CHAP, VI. 

TY To taię away Seres and Worms that ſpoil the Hair, 
þ Here is a certain plagu= oſ che Hair that befals them, and breaks, cuts, and 
1 rakes the Hair quite cf ſtom the Head. Iwill add the Remedies preſently, 
whereby to take chem away; It is healthful, in cheſe Dilea(es, to apply bitter things 
to kill theſe Worms called Tiners or Syrens : take the Flowers of Myrtle-Trees, 
Broom · clary: boyl them in Vinegar, till the Vinegar be conſumed, and then rub the 
ends of the Hair cot inually with it. Alſo grinde bitter Lupines into fine Meal;boyl 
them in Vinegar, and then rub the Hairs between your hands: for chis will kill 
theſe Sirens, and drive them away. But I uſed very hot Bread, newly taken forth of 
the Oven, cut in the middle, and putting the Hair between them till chey grow 
cold. Chap. 
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Cu Ap. VII. 
How to make Hair Curl. 


\Url'd Hair ſeeths to be no ſmall Grace and Ornament to the Head: and women 
that uſe painting do all they can to curl che Hair. If you will know how 


To Curl the Hair, 


Boyl Maidenhair with Smallage-Seed in Wine, adding a good quantity of Oy] : for 
this will make the Hair curl'd and thick. Pliny, Moreover, I you put the Roots 
of Daffidils into Wine, and pour this often on the Head, being ſhaved, it will make 
the Hair cur] the more, as the lame Author faith : or elſe, bruiſe the Root of Dwraf- 
elder, with Oyl, and anoynt the Head therewith , and binde the Leaves of the ſame 
upon the Head, Some ſay that Camels Dung will curl the Hair: or elſe , ponnthe 
Aſhes of a Rams Horn, with-Oyl; and with that anoynt the Head often, being firſt 
ſhayed, So alſo, will the Aſhes of Cheſ- nuts or Hedge-hogs do, if yon with Honey 
{meer the Head with it. 


CHAP, VIII, | 
Remedies to make the Eye broms black. 


Efore we leave off to ſpeak of Hair, I ſhall ſhew how co mike the Eye-brows 
black, becanſe women are as defirous of this as of the reft, The Greeks call 
them Calliblephara, that is, Fair Eye-brows: wherefore the Ancients uſed 


To dhe the Eye-brows 
with black Earth like Bitume or Sea - Cole: being burnt, it is a very fine black: and 
i is added to thoſe Remedies that ſerve to dye the Eye - brows and tlie Hair 
black: or elſe the Marrow of an Or · bone taken one of the Righi- Leg before, and 
besen with Soor, is good to dye the Hair, and faulty Eye-brows, and the corners 
of the Eyes. Alto, Soot is tempered for this purpoſe, with the ſmoak of Paper, 
and Oyl of Seſama, the ſmoot being wiped eff of a new Veſſel with jr hows — 
The Kernels of Dates burnt in a new earthen Pot, and the Aſhes waſhed, ſerve 
in ſtead of Spodium; and they are mingled with Eye-ſalves, and they make Calli- 
blephara; adding Spikenard thereunto. And if they be not well burnt, burn them 
agam. Alſo Roſe - Leaves are fit to burn for the ſame uſe. Alſo, you may amend your 
Eye brows thus; Take Labdanum, and beat it wich Wine, and mingle Oyl of Myr- 
tles with it, and make a very thick Oyntment: or infuſe in Oyl the black Leaves of 
the Myrcle-Tree, with a double quantity of Galls bruiſed, and uſe that. I uſe this. 
Galls are fried in Oy], and they are ground with a lutle Salt- Ammoniac ; and then 
mingled with Vinegar , wherein the Pills of the Mulberry and Bramble have been 


boyled: wich theſe anoynt the Eyebrows,and let it abide on all night; then waſh it 
off with water. Bur if you would 


Change the colour of childrens Eyes, 


you ſhall do it thus: anoynt the fore patt of their Heads with the Aſhes of the 
ſhells of Hazel- nuts and Oyl, it will make the white eyes of children black, if you 
do it twice. There are many Experiments to mike White and gray Eyes black, and 
to alter the colours. But I ſhall let them paſs, becauſe thoſe that want them will 
not ſo lightly endanger their Eyes; nor do they anſwer the expectation, as ſome 
have ried them, | tt 


CHAP. 
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CunuapPre. IX 


How to make the Face white. 


| Tan ht formerly in my Book of Plants, That wich white cleer Silyer-colonred 


Hetbs, Sbel-Fulh, and Stones, the Face micht be made waite, poliſhed and Silver- 
col outed. I hill now ſer down ſome exampies, by which you may invent many 


more. I ſhall firt peak of Simples, then of Compounds: Simples that are white, 
make the face white The Lilly is a complete white colour: the bulbous tops ot it, 
liæe Onyons boyled in water, or the ditiiiled water of them, will make the Faces 
cf Maides white, if they waſb them therewich , morying and evening, With- 
wind bears a Flower like to the Lilly. witkouc any ſmell ; but within like Saffron t 
1: 15 onely white 5 and is as it were the Rudiments of Nature, when ſhe ge about 
to ftem: a Lilly. The diſtilled water from the flowers will wonderfully make che 
Face whole. Alſo with the decoction of Ivory, one may make the Face like Ivory, 

elam hium makes tue Face beautiful. Dioſcorider. But it ſhews its excellency 
when it is chus prepared: Powo it, and ſift on: the fineſt of ir, take the juice of Lem- 
mons, and let the Meal of Girh lie wet in it twenty four hours; take it out, and 
Jer it dry: then break an Egg with the Shell, and mingle it with it: then dry it in the 
ſnade, and ſitt it ance more. In the morning, when the woman riſeth out of her 
bed, let her put this into a white Linen - clont, that is not too fine, and wet it with 
water or ſpittle; and let her rub her Face with the clout, that the moyſtuxe alone, 
and not che Meal, may come on the Face. If you will have 


Teur Face white, 


it may be made 2s White as Milk many ways, ang chiefly with theſe that follow: Let 
Litharge of Silver, half an ounce , boyl ip a Glazed Eirthen Pot, with ſtrong 
Vinegar, until the chinner part be evaporated: ſer ic up for uſe. Then, in another 
Pot, let half a pound of clear water boyl: then mingle both theſe waters together, 
and ſhake them; and it will become like Milk, and fink to the bottom: wien it 
is ſettled, pour it off; water being plentifull/ poured in: and leaving ira while to 
ſe t le, pour it off again, and pour on freſh; ſhake ic , and leave it to ſett e aſhore 
time, and ſoforbear. That which is ſettled, fer in che Sun: and when it is grown 
Bif, as thi. k pap, make ſmall balls of ic, and lay them up. You may uſe theſe with 
water to mike the Face wiite. Ot elſe powder Lytharge of Silver, eight ounces, 
very.*n2: pour on the Powder, of the ſtrongeſt Vinegar five pints : diſtil them, and 
keep them for your uſe. Then take Allome de Plume, Salt Gemma, one drachm ; 
Frankincenſe, one aunce and a half; Camphire, two dtachms; Oyl of Tartar , fax 
ounces ; Roſe-water, one pound: powder what muſt be powdered, and pour it in: 
di il the water in Chemical Veſſels, and ſet irup, When you would uſe them, 
mingle a lictle of both waters in the palm of your hand, and it will be like Milk: 
rub your Face with it and it will be white. Or elſe cake off che Pills of about 
twenty Citren Lemmons; infuſe the Pille in one pound of the beſt Wine, and one 
pint and an half of Roſe-water; for ſix days: then add ove ounce of white Lilly and 
Mallew-Roots, and let them ſity as many days : then add Roſin of Turpentine . fout 
ounces; white Mercury ſublimate, two ounces ; Box an, half an ounce; ten whites 
of Eggs made bard at the fire: and mingle all theſe together: let them bay one night. 
The next diy, put 2 cap upon the Veſſel, and luting the joynts well, that nothing may 
breath forch , ler. the water drop into à Veſſel co receive it: ſer ic aſide for nſe. I 
uſe this, that is eaſie to make, and doch the hnſineſs completely: Take the white 
of an Hag and ſtir it ſo long with an Iran, that it froth well; let it ſtand to turn to 
water: then take half an qunce of the belt Honey, and beat with that water, and 
mipale them until they unite: 2d to them the quantity of t,] Corns of Wheat, 
of M--rcury ſublimate, finely pemdered: when you goto bed, take ſeme of the water 
in the palm of your hand, and waſh your Face ;. and ſo let it dry in, that it may not 
tick to the Linen: in the morning, waſbic off with Fountain · water, and you ſhall 
finde your Face clecr and white. - 
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CHAP, X. 


How women (hall make their Faces very clean to receive the Colour, 


Efore any thing be uſed to make the Face beautiful, it muſt be made very clean 

and fit to recetye it: for oft times women have excellent Waters and Re. 
medies brought them, but they have no operation: wherefore the matter is, that they 
mult firſt prepare their Face, This is the beſt HF 


Preparation of the Face, 


Bind Barley-Meal- Bran in a Linen cloth, and let it down into a Pot full of water, and 
let it boyl till a third part be remaining, ind preſs out the juice: with this deco tion 
waſh your face, and let it dty: then braiſe Myrrh, and mingle it wich the white of an 
Egg, and burn it on hot Fire- ſticks, or red hot Tiles, and receive the fame by a tunnel: 
let the nitro pan of it be toward the Pace, and the broad to the fire: cover the head 
with a Napkin, that the ſmoak flie not away; and when you have received ſufficient of 
the ſmoał, rub your Face with a Linen cloth: then uſe your Remedy to apoynt your 
Face, I ſhall ſpew you om 4 
1 One that is ſtronger. 
When the skin muſt be cleanſed or made white, you muſt cleanſe ſome parts of your 
Face from skins that will not let your paint ing Oyntments lick, Powder an ennce 
of dublimate very fively : put it into a Pot that is glazed, and caſt into it fix whites 
of Eggs, ſo beaten, that they are turned into water: then boy] them on hot Embers, 
till they grow thick: put them into a Linnen · cloth that is looſly weaved, and preſs 
the water out of them with your hands, and waſh your Face with ic : then mingle Ho- 
ney, whites of Eggs, and the aforeſaid water together, equal parts : put ſome in your 
palm, and rnb the place yon would make white, with the palms of your hands: then 
boyl ſpelt, and when it is boylꝰd take the fume of ic by a tunnel: then rub your Face 
with a courſe Linnen-· cloth. Others waſh their Face With water, wherein fine flour 


is boyled. 1 
Hi the Face may be male verj ſoft. . 


Te next Beauty of the Face and Hands, is Tenderneſs, Which is procured by fat 
1 things; and chiefly by Milk; and principally of Afles: for it takes off wrinkles, 
and makes the skin white and ſoft, And therefore, it was not for nothing, that Poppea 
Sabina, Ngro's wife, had always five hundred Aﬀes with her: and in a Bath with a 
ſcar, ſhe ſoaked all her body with that Milk, Wherefore if you would have 


wur Face made ſoft ad mhite, 


Sreep'cruns of Bread in Whey or in Milk; then preſs it out, and with that water waſh 
your Face; for ic will wonderfully white your Face, and make the skin fair. Or, 
take fix Glaſſes of Milk , ſteep crumbs of Bread in ir five hours: take ren Lem- 
mons, mike clean the Pills, and cur the Body of them ioto thin; ſlices : then ſhake 
cen whites of Eggs z-bewiſe an ounce of Camphire, Allem Saubarinum, two ounces ; 
minęle them all, and gdi(ti}: them, and ſet it in a glazed Veſſel. cloſe covered, in the 
Sun; and then ſet it up for your uſe. Here is one ſtronger N 
118 „For the ſame purpoſ. 


Boyl'rwv Cilfs Feet in water; fitſt make them clean: then boy the water till half be 
conſumed; putꝭ it i Rice one poünd, and boyl it well: let crums of Bread ſteep 
in Aſſes Milk or Goats Milk, with ten Whites of Eggs bruiſed with their Shells: di- 
Ril all it a gentle fſte jadd to the water a little Camphire and Borax: put into a glazed 
vefſe},rwo yong naked Pigeotis, with their outs of cnfonh, and put in as much Milk 
23 Will coyer them; 4vd add one ounce of Borax ; Turpentine, three ounces; Cam- 
phire;one ounce; fie Whites of Eggs: put on the cover, and diſtil them; for ĩt is fat 
things that make the Face fofe. 1 Sal fay more, when I come to ſpeak of making the 
hands white and ſoft : che reaſon is che ſame for both, r 2p. 
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CHAP, XII. 
How to make the face clear ara ſh ning like ſilver. 


e face is not onely made clear, but white as ſilver, by thoſe things that I ſaid 
were White as ſilver; yet not exactiy as filver, bur they ſhine as clear as ſilver. 
There is an herb commonly called Argentatia, or Argentina, or wilde Tanſey, whoſe 
leaves ate green above, but on the backſide they ſhine of a ſilver colour: the diſtil- 
led witer of it is dravk by women againlt ſpots in their faces, and to make them 
white as fiiver, The ſnails that are found in moiſt places, and leave behind them, as 
they creep, a filver cord (Dioſcorides ſaith, will cure the ſpots in the face) women 
much defire them: for they put them in a ſtill and draw out water from them, that 
poliſheth the skin exceedingly , and makes it contract a ſilver glaſs, And the ſea- 
fheil-fih, like an ear; whole ſheil is of a ſilver colour within, or pearl colour, and ma- 
ny kinds of ſhells; that being ſteeped in vinegar, will grew pure, caſting off the out- 
ward cruſt; .as che Oyſterſhel doth that brings forth pearl. There ate alſo ſhells, 
we call the Mothers of pearl, that inwardly ate ſhining, and of a ſilver colour, 
like pearls: all which women uſe for their arc of beautify ing themſelves : for they 
make the face ſmooth, and to ſhine as white as filver, Bur pearls do it beſt of all 
tnings, when they are diſſolved in ſharp juyces, and ſoaked in rotten dung, till they 
ſend forth a clear oyl, that is the beſt thing to be autifie the face, as I ſhall ſhe w elſe-· 
where, For the ſame uſe, is a glaſs · ſtone uſed, that ſhines like ſilver But no better was 
ter is prepared, then from Talk, or Quick-filver,as I ſhall ſhe in chat which follows, 


| Car, XIII. 
How to diſſolve Talk for to beautiſie women. | 


F Hongh I ſhall ſpeak in a work, on purpoſe, more tt large » how Talk may be dif- 

ſolved into water ot oyl. We ſhall here onely ſer down, ho it may be fitted 
for womens uſe. Of all ſuch ways as ate uſed, I ſhall ſer forth ſuch as I have cried to 
be good. Beat Talk in a mortar of metal; then pur it into a pot of the ſtrongeſt clay, 
and cover it, and bind it in wic ſtrong iron wyer; lute it well all over, and licp the 
joynts that nothing breathe out; and ſer it in the Sun to dry, Then put this ſtone 
in an oven, that flames ſttongly, or in ſome other place, where the fire is molt vehe- 
ment. Waen the fire of the oven is out, take it forth and break the veſſel - and 
if it be well calcined, ic is enovgh : Otrberwile do the ſame again, until the calx of 
it be as white as ir ought to be. When the calcined body of it, is white, as ir muſt be, 
grind it on 4 porphyty-ſtone, and put it into a little bag, or upon a marble in a vety 
md iſt plate, or deep well, or ciſtetn; and let it lie there long, and with much moi- 
ſure ic will drop forth at laſt: It will mote eaſily and perfectly diſſolve into water, 
if it were burnt long enough, and turned into a calx. For the parts being turn d to 


lime, and made exceeding dry by force of fire , they attract moiſtnre; It is alſo 


done 3 
„ . Do 
that is good. Calcine the Talk, and put it in an earthen pot, and ſer it inthe hot · 
teſt part of a potters oven, to ſtay there fix days. When the Talk is thus turr'd to 
4 cal, put it into a gourd - glaſs, which you ſhall firſt make clean, and make 2 hole 
at che hottom of it: and ſercing a veſſel uindet᷑ it, you ſhall bave che moilture of ic 
drop forth, and the calx will reſolve into witer: put this into glaſs viol, and let 
the water evaparate in Balnes: take the ſediment out for your ule, 1 aſe alſo 
Another way: | 5 
Par ſnails in an eatthen veſſe]; in the open at, that they may be kept hungry three 
days, and pine for want of meat, and be purged; then take a ſilver Load one, of 
Talk, moſt finely powdred, mingle it with the white of an egge; and make an ouic- 
ment; anoint the earchen veſſel. with it; and put the ſnails into it, for they will exc 
up all the Talk + When they have enten all, 7 voided their excremems; 3 
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the ſnails wich their ſhells; and putting them into a retort, draw out thei: 
moilinre with a gentle fire; the humour that drops forth, will exceedivgly 
adorn the face. 


Cu Ar. XIV. 
The preparation of Sublimate. 


Said , that thete was nothing better than quick - ſilver for womens paints, and to 

cleanſe their faces, and make them ſhine, Wherefore, I ſhall ſer down many ways to 
Prepare it, that you may have the uſe of it to your deſire. Take one ounce and half 
of pure quick - ſilver, not fallified with lead: for if there be lead mingled wich it, all 
Your labour is loſt, How it muſt be purged and known, I taught elſe where. Min- 
gle this with half a pound of Mercury ſublimate, and pur it into a marble mortar, 
and with a new wooden peſtle, fiirit well, turning it round about. Firſt, it will 
be black, in ſix hours it will grow white, if yon ceaſe not to beat it. Then adde 
one ounce and half of white ſalt, always turning it about with the peſtle ; for the 
more you grind ir, the perfecter it will be. When it is very well ground, ir muſt 
be waſht, Sprinkle boiling clear water into the mortar, and ſtir it; and then ſtay 
a while, until che muddy part may fink down, and the filth that was lighter, and 
ſwims on the top: laying the veſſel on one ſide, pour out the water gently, and pour 
in freſh; do this five or fix times in the ſame manner, until the pure and onely 
powder remain without dregs: make little cakes of it, and dry ir inthe ſun. Some 
whillt they bruiſe ir, ſprinkle water on, leſt the powder by grindin ſhould be made 
ſo ſmall, that ic ſhould fly away into che air. The chief buſineſs is to purge it, and 
orind it well, that it be not troubled when it is ſtrain d forth: that which is gone to 
the bottom, and ſo part of ir be loft, ſome open a hole in the belly of -a pot, that 
| When ic is ſeitled, the hole beivg opened, the water ml the dregs may run forth. 

Orhers to ſublimate, adde a third part of quick-hlver, and grind it in a wooden mor- 
tar; and in the mean while they chew four grains of maſtick in their mouths, and 
they ſpit the clammy ſpittle out of their mouths into the mortar, until ic be white, as 
1 ſaid: then they boil ir in one poundof the diſtilled water, of Bryony · root, till it 
be conſumed: then they pur a linnen cloth, to receive ir. at the mouth of che veſſe]; 
and fo they ſtrain it forth, and fer it in the ſun: they make troches of it wich gum 
Traganth; others to ſublimate,add a ſixth part of quick · ſilver, bruifing ic round about: 
then they adde camphir, borax, and ceruſs, half ac much, and mingle all together. 
The principal matter is, it is the beſt way to ſprinkle it with water whilſt you griad 
it, leſt by grinding it, the powder beceme ſo light, chat ic fly away: alſo, when che 
water is ponred on, all the filth will come on the top, and more eaſily be poured off: 
then when the ſublimate is waſhed, it ĩs left to ſettle down: then again pouring off 
the former warer , they pour on freſh, and they waſh ir oft, till they fee ir ij enough, 
and no black ſwims on the top. But there is no better, as we ſaid, than 


Water of quick. ſilver. 


But ſome will not away with quick · ſilyer, by reaſon of the hurt it commonly doth | 
the teeth ? but they uſe other water. Tet there is no berrer water, then char which 
is extracted from quick filuer; ic is ſo clear and tranſparent, and the face anointed 
with it, ſhines like ſilver : it draws the skis handſome, and makes ic ſoft by and by; 
and I never faw a better: the manner was ſhewed before... | 


Cu AP, XV. 
He white; led is prepared for the face, 
D Ecanſe. ſublimate is fo dangerous, there is 4 ptirate way to do it with ceruſs, 


J bur not the uſual way, that women may have their deſire , withonc hurting cheit 
Skin ot their teeth. I am now come to the buſineſs of ceruſt . Take of ſwines ow 
| vw : 
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well wiſhed and cleanſed in common water, at leaſt ten times: put it into a lye of 
ſyeet water, and after fifteen days, into a pot, or earthen veſſel, with a broad month, 
pouring in the ſharpeſt vinegar, put in your (wines creaſe , that the vinegat may iw im 
three fingers above it: then faſten a plate of lead on the month of the pot, well lu- 
ting the joynts wich linnen cloths, that the vinegar may not evaporate. Every fif- 
teen days take off the cover, and ſee how it 1s, it the lead be diſſo ved, and ſcrape the 
cover of all chat hangs upon it, and put in the cover ;anoint it all about, and let ir and 
ſo long, till all the reſt be-performed, as I aid before, and the whole lead be turned 
to ceruſs. Cetuſs muft be waſht thus: Pour water into a veſſel, put the ceruſs into 
it; hir it up and down , that what dregs there is may ſwim on the top: the cetuſs 
is heavy, and will ſink to the bottom: Pour forth what ſwims above in the veſſel, 
and pour on freſh water; and do this io often 9 until the pure ceruſs be ſound with- 
out dregs: dry it, and lay it up. If you will do ic 


Another way, 


Take two handfuls of cleanſed batley, let it Reep all night in fair water; then dry it 
on a linnen cloth, ſpread abroad in the ſun, When it is dried, poun it in a marble 
mortar ; when it is bruiſed , pur it into a glazed veſſel, which is full of vinegar, and 
caſt upon this four whole eggs, with their ſhells : then flop the veſſel with a plate of 
lead, that is arched, or not very even, and let there be no place that gives rent. Ser 
it half in the ſand, and let ir fiand in the open (un; after ten days, take off the cover- 
ing of the veſſel, that yon ſtopt it with; ſtrike down the ceruſs that is in it with a 
feather, and ſcrape it off: then take the eggs out, and put in new, and do as you 
did z and after ſo many days ſcrape it off, until the whole plate be conſumed. Let 
down the ceruſs you have (tricken off, into a veſſel full of water, bound up in a linnen 
cloth that is clean, and moderately fine; and fiir it in the water, carry ing it about here 
and chere; until the muddy part of it run forth, and the ſediment remain in the cloth: 
let the water ſettle, and ſtrain it, and pour it forth, changing the water fo long, until 
no dregs remain. Laſtly, ſtrain forth the water, and lay up the powder when it is dry. 
This alone with fountaio water, will make the face white, mingled with the white of 


an egge, and will make it ſhine, Some 


eAnother way 


waſh ceruſs, and make it pure, Mingle hards of hemp, wich whites of eggs well 
ſtirrd: role up the ceruſs in the middle of it: and wrapping a cloth about ic , boil ir 
one hour in a new earthen por, putting water to it: as it boils, take off the *knm 
then take it from the fire; and if any Lead be ſunk down, caſt it forth: afterwards 
make Troches of ir wich Gum - Traganth, that it may keep the better. Some bid boyl 
in water of white Lillies, Ceruſs very finely powdered, tied up in a skin, and faſt- 
ned in a Linen- cloth over ir to the handle of the Veſſ=}. The manner of boyling is 
the ſame as 1 firſt ſnewed. Then pour it forth into an earthen diſh, and ſtrain it gently 
from all its moyſture: dry it fifteen days in the Sun, and keep it. 


5. H A P, XVI. 
The beſt Sopes for women. 


4 Shewed in particulars how you might procure whiceneſs , luſtre, and ſoftneſs to 
1 the Face: now ſhall I ſpeak of waters made of theſe, that will at the ſame time 
take, if it be firſt rud'd clean, | 


it The Face white, clear, ruddy and ſoft. 2 

Theſe I ſpeak of can do it, being compoſed together, and diſtilled, Take Ceruſs 
ready waſhed, one ounce; half as much Mercury ſublimate; Gum-Traganth as much; 
Tartar, one ounce: powder all theſe, and put chem into a young Pigeon waſhed 
and unbowelled, and ſow them in: put it into a new Earthen Por full of water, 

:diltilled by 4 Retort: boyl it till the fleſh part from the bones; then diſtil it: when 
Das LI 2 you 
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you go to bed, waſh you Face; and in the morvipg waſh it with Fountain · water: 
ſo you ſhall have it white, clear, ſoft, and well-coloured, Alſo you may do it 


Another way. 


Bruiſe three pound of Bean-Cods, the ſhells ; add rwo pounds of Honey, and ore 
of Roſin of Tyrpencine ; put them into a Veſſel, and clole it that nothing vent 
forth ; and let it ferment eight days in dung: then add font pound of Aſſes milk: 
and in the Veſſel draw forth Oyl at the fice 3 uſe this water morning and evening, 
If you will have 


Another way, 


do ic thus, Diſtil all theſe ſeverally; Elder-fiowers, and Flowers of wilde Roſes, 
Broom, Honey-ſn. kles, Solomons-ſeal , and Briony-Roars, ſowre Grares, and Satco- 
colla : mingle equal parts of each, or diſtil them again, and ſer them in the Sun. This 
will be the beſt, 1 ſhall ſhew 


Another for the ſame; 


Pull off a Hens Feathers withont witer, take out her Entrals, cut her in pieces, les 
infuſe on> night in white · Wine: in the morning waih her in it, apd preis her be- 
tween your hands that no Wine remain; and then adding two Cups of white- 
Wine, qiſtil het in a Chymical Veſſel: then difil the Flowers of Binde weed, Cir 

trons, Oranges together z and keep this water by itſelf, Then open Lemmans, 
preſs out the juice. And, alſo rake water of Bean-flowers ; then diſtil fix cups of 
Aſſes milk, and as many of Cows-milk, You ſhall do the ſame with water of Goprds, 
and of Milk well boyled, and of water of Bean flowers, and of Rofin of Turpen- 
tine. Then proyide a glazed Vetſel, put into it, Camphire wo drachms, font 
ounces of Cetuſz finely powdered : mingle them with the aforeſaid waters, avd ſer 
tia ſoft Veſſel in the open Air fifreen days and nights. When you would wie is, 
wet a Linen-rag in it, and waſh your Face, 


Cray. XVII. 
How to makg the F ace Reſe- coloured. 


| Have made the Face white, now will make it red), that the wife ray de made 
wholly Beautiful for her hu band. And firſt, 


To make a pale Face purple-colowted. 
And to adorn one that wants colour, uſe this Remedy, Take Vinegar twice di- 
ſiilled, and caſt into it the raſpjogs of red Sanders, as much as you pleaſe : boyl ic 
at a gentle fire, adding alittle Allom, and you ſhall have a red colour moſt perfe 
to dye the Face, If yon wan'd have it {weer-ſmellipg , add alutle Mnsk, Ci, et, 
Cloves, or any Spices, Now 
Another, 


Take Flowers of Clove-Gilliflowers, bruiſe the ends of the ſprigs, and draw forth 
the juice; if they be ſo ripe that they are black, add juice of Lemmons, that they may 
ſhive wich a more clear ted. With this paint your Face, and yon ſhall have 4 plea- 
ſant red colour without any ſtinking ſmell ; or wet the ſprigs of Clove · gil liflowers 
in juice of Lemmons, and ſer them in the Sun. Take away the old, ang put in freſh, 
unt il It be as red a3 you would have it: let the juice dry, and the color will be moſt glo- 
rioue. But 1 draw a quinteſfence from Cloyegillflowers, Roſes, Flower- gentle, with 
Spirit of Wine; then Iadd Allom, and che juice of a Citron, and I made an excellent 
colour to beautiſie the Face, Take | 


| Anather, 
If you add to the bet Wine one.centh part of Honeynnd ode cunce of Fragkivſencex 
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and then diſtil it, and ſteep in it che taſpings of red Saunders unt il it is coloured to 
your minde; and then waſh your Face with it: it will make your Face white and 
well- coloured. Allo, ; 

A F#u:u that cannot be detected: 


And it is ſo cunpingly made, that it will delude all men; for a cleer water makes 
the Cheeks purple-colonred, and it will laſt long; and 4. cleerer the part will be, 
the more your waſh it with it, and rub ic with a cloth of Woolen. You ſhall draw 
out a water from the Seeds of Cardamom, (which the Aporhecaries call Grains of 
Paradiſe) Cubebs, Indian Cloves, raſpings ot Braiil apd Spirit of Wine diſtilled: 
when they have been infuſed ſome time, draw forth the water with a gentle fire, 
or cortupt Dung, and wet your Face often with this. There are allo Experi- 
ments 
| To colour the Body. 


If you boyl Nettles in water, and waſh your Body with it, it will make it red- co- 
lored, if you continue it long. It you diſtil Straw-berries, and waſh your ſelf with the 
water, you ſhall make your Face red as 2 Roſe. But the Ancients dyed their bo- 
dies of divets colours; partly, for ornament; partly, for tetrour: as Caſur writes 
of the Britans going to War ; for they painced themſelves with wood, Theophraſt 
calls it Tatts , and we call it Guado, The Grecian-wemen painted themſelves 
with wood, as Zenophon writes. And in our days the Weft-Indians cruſh our in 
Harveſt · time a blood-red juice from the Roots of wilde Bugloſs : which the wo- 
men know well enough , whereby they cover their pale colour with a pleaſanc red: 
and ſo change their over · white colour with this Experiment, 


521745: 1 wad, Bo  - 
To waſh away the over-much redneſs of the Face, 


Have ſhewed you how to colour the Face, now Iſhall ſhew how co uncolout 
it: hen the Face is too red, and women that are very red deſire this. The 
Way is: 
| To waſh away the tos · much redneſs of the Face, 


Fake four ounces of Peach-Kernels, and Gourd-Seed two onnces; pown them, and 
cruſh them out ſtrongly, that you may draw forth an oyly Liquor: with this, morning 
and evening, anoynt the red Carbuncles of your face, and by degrees they will vaniſh 
and be gone. 

Another. 


Take Purple · Violets, Egg - hells, Saunders Camphire mingled with water: ſer the 


water in the open Air, avd waſh the redneſs cherewith. Alſo, I know that the di- 
ſtilled water of white Lillies will take away the redneſs. 


| Cap. XIx. 
How to make a Sun-burnt Face white, 
WI es women travel in the open Air, and take journeys in Summer, che Sun in 
one day will burn them ſo black, that iris hard to take it off. I found out this 
more — —— — 
Beat about ten whites of Eggs till they come to water: put them in a glazed 
Veſſel, adding one ounce of Sugar · Candy to them: and when yougo to bed, a- 


noynt yout Face, and in che morning waſh it off wich Foutain water. Ping alſo | 
ſaith thus. 2 8 
Avo- 


a 
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Another, 


If the Face be ſmeered wich the white of an Egg, it will not be Sun-burne, With 
us, women that have to do in the Sun, to defend their Faces from the heat of it, that 
they may not be black, they defend it with the white of an Egg beaten wich a little 
Starch, and mingled; and when the Voyage is done, they waſh off this covering wich 
Barley-water, Some do it 


Another way : 


rubbing their foul Skin with Melon-Rindes ; and ſo they eaſily rub off dun- burnings, 
and all other ſpots omwardly on the Skin, The Seed allo bruiſed and rubbed on, 
will do it better. Alſo, a Liquor found in little bladders of the Elm-Tree, when 
the Buds firſt come forth, makes the Face clear and ſhining, and takes away Sun- 
burnings. 


CHAP. XX. 
How Spots may be taken from the Face. 


Fr-times fair women are diſgraced by ſpots in their Faces; but the Remedy 
for it, is this: to uſe Abſtergents and Detergents in whiting of their Faces. 

Therefore, eee 

T o taks off ſpots from the Face, 


anoynt the Face with Oyl of Tartar, and let it dry on, andwaſk it not at all: do 
this for ten days: then waſh ic with a Lixiviem, and you ſhall ſee the ſpots no more, 
If rhe pait be not yet clean enough, do it once more. If this pleaſe you not, take 


Another. . 


Put Quick · Lime into hot water; mingle them, and (tir them for ten days. After 
wo days, pour forth the clear water into a Brazen Veſſel: then take Salt Ammoniac 
between ycur Finger · tops, and rnb it ſo long at the bottom of the Veſſel, until 
you ſee the water become of a blew-· colour; and the more yoy rub ir, the better 
colour it Will have, and it will turn into a Skie · colour or Purple-colonr, very pleaſant 
to behold, Wet Linen-cloths in this water, and lay them on the ſpots, till they be 
dry; and wet them again, till the ſpots be gone. See | 


Another. 


Take two ounces of Turpentine-Roſin , Ceruſs as much; mingle them with the 
white of an Egg; and ſtirring them well, beſmeer Linen-cloths with them, And 
when you go to bed let them ſtick to the ſpots: in the morning waſh the place; and 
do the ſame again, till all che ſpots be gone. If you pleaſe, here is * 


Another. 
The diſtilled water of Pimpernel, mivgled with Camphire and laid to the Face, 
will make women that deſire to be beautiful have a cleer Skin, very lightly to 
beho'd ; and will take off the ſpors, . Diſtil che, Molberry-Leaves , let the water 
fland ten dayes inthe un: add to this, Mercury ſublimate, Verdigreaſe, artificial 
C.bryſocolla, called Borax, and a good quantity of the Powder of Sea-Cockle-{hells. 
firely beater, Set ic ſo many dayes in che Sun, andthen uſe it. If you Will 


rub off the wan colour of geur checks, 


do thus; eſpecially, for women when they are incheir courſes: Anoynt the place 

wich Ceruſs, and Bean · lower mingled with Vinegar; or yelks of Eggs, mingled 

with Honey. The ſame may be done with Bean: meal and Feny-Greek , ſmeered 

on with Honey, Bur we wipe away | 
Black and blew marks 


thus i 
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thus: If yon waſh the black and blew places with the juice of the Leaves and Roots 
of Thapſia made into Cakes in the Sun, but one night, they will be taken away. 
Nero Cæſar made his Face white from the ſtrokes he had received in his Night- 
walks, wich Wax and Frankincenſe ; and the next day his Face was clear againſt 
all reports. Or Oyl preſſed from the Seeds of Flowers, when it is thick, will do 
it rarely. Or the Root mingled with equal quantities of Frankincenſe and Wat, 
(bur let it ſtay on but two hours at moſt ) then foment the place with Sea-water hot. 
Alſo, Wal- nuts bruiſed or ſmeered on, will take away black and blew ſpors, Vinegat 
or Honey anoynted will take away the ſame, So doth Garlick rubbed on: and 
brings black and blew to the right colour. Or the Aſhes of it burnt, ſmeered on 
wich Honey, The juice of Muſtard-Seed, anoynted on bur one night, is good for 
the ſame : or it is anoynted on with Honey, or Suet, or a Cerate. If a Briony - root 
be made hollow, and Oyl put into it, and it be boyled in hot Embers ; if that be 
anoynted on, it will blot out black and blew ſpots. Marks that are noted upon 
Children by Women great with-child, when they long exceedingly, are taken away 
thus: Let her firſt ear of that Fleſh or Fruit her belly full: then let her binde on 
chat Fleſh alive, or the green Fruit to the part, till ic die or corrupt; and they will be 
gone. Or elſe, let her waſh the place with eAqua Forts, or Regia, and the Skin 
orows very black: ſoit will take the marks away, Do it again 


For ſpots and beauty. 


I will not omir Ælian's Experiment of a Lion; which is a Kinde of Locuſt. For 
in ſome Membranes , where the Teſtes are bound together, under which there are 
ſome ſoft Carbuncles, and tender, that are called the Lions fat; This will help peo- 
ple to make ill Faces look comely, mingled wich Oyl of Roſes; and made into au 
Oyntment, ic will make the Face look fair and ſhining, 


Cuas, XXI. 
; How we may take off red Pimples, 


Ecauſe red Pimples uſe to deformthe Face; and ſpecially,the whiceſt : therefore, 
B ro take them off, uſe theſe Remedies, I often, to take off 


Pimplet, 
uſed Oyl of Paper; namely, extracting ir from burnt Paper, I ſhall ſhew the way 
elſewhere, becauſe I will not diſturb the Order: whete I ſhall ſpeak of the Extra- 
Aion of Oyls and Waters, Wherefore anoynting that on the red ſpots , will ſoon 
blot them out. 


Por the ſame, 


Rear Eggs are good, twenty of them boyled hard cut in the middle, and the yelks 
taken forth: fill up the hollow places in the whices, with Oyl of ſweet Almonds and 
Turpentine-Roſm: extract the Liquor in a Glaſs Veſſel: uſe it. 


Beat two Eggs well together, add as much juice of Lemmons, and as nch Mercury 
ſudlimate: fer it. in the Sun, and uſe it, . 
| Another to poliſh the Face. 


Take Sow-bread-Roots, three parts 3 cleanſed Barley, fix parts; Tatar calcined; 
one part ; Roots of wilde Cucumers powdered, two parts; Whear-Bran, two 
handfuls : let them all boyl in Water, till a third part be conſumed: then waſh your 


Face with iz, | 
CHAP. 
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How Tetters may be taken from the Face, or any otlur part of the Body, 


R will ſo deform the Face, that nothing can do it more: ſometimes, 
they run upon other parts of the Body, as the Arm-pirs and Thighs: there drops 
forth of them, a ſtinkiag water that will foul the cloths, I found theſe Remedies 


Againſt Tetters, 
Diſtil water from the Roots of Sowredock, and add to every pound of theſe, of 
Pompions and Salr-Perer, half an onnce ; Tartar of white-Wine , two ounces : let 
them ſoak for ſome days: then diſtil them, and waſh your Face in the morni 
therewith; and at night, ſmeer ic with Oyl of Tartar and of Almonds, — . 
Oyl of Eggs is good alſo to anoynt them wich, Yet ſometimes theſe Tetters are 
ſo fierce,that no Remedies can cure them. I ſhall ſer down 


Another, 


that I have uſed with admirable ſucceſs, when they were inveterate. In 2 Glaſs of 
ſharp red-Wine, boyl a drachm of Mercury ſublimate; then waſh the place with it 
morning and evening: let ic dry of itſelf, Do this three or four times, and the Tet- 
ters will away, and never come again, 


| Another. 
Take Salt-Peter, thtee ounces; Oylof bitter Almonds, two pound; of Squils, half 
a pound; one Lemmon without the Pills: mingle them, and let them ferment three 
days: then, wich Chymical Inſtruments, extract the Oyl, and anoynt your Tetters 
there wich, and they will be gone, though they ſeem to turn to a Leproſie. 


: Fun, XL 
Hie Warts may be talen away. 


WW Arts uſe to poſſeſs the Fore-head, Noſe, Hands, and other open places: ſo doth 

hard Fleſh, and other foulneſs of the skin: women cannot endure chem, 1 
found out Remedies avaink theſe deformities of the skin. 

| | Againſt Warts, | 

The Ancients uſed the greater Spurge, whoſe juice, anoynted on with Salt, takes 
them away: and therefore they called it Warts-Herb. There is alſo a kinde of 
Succony , called Verrncaria from the effect: for if one eat it but once in Sallets, 
all the Warts will be gone from any part of the Body: or, if you ſwallow one 
diachm of the Seeds. ss. 1 8 l 0 5 


This one, and ſo no more. There is a kinde of Beetle that is Oyly, in Summer you 
ſhall ſinde it in Duſt and Sand in che way; if you tub that on the Watts. they 
will be preſently gone, and not be ſeen, You may finde theſe, and keep them 
for your ule, 5 


„ t Ge, NN 
Tro ral away wrinkles from the Bod. 


# 4 
* 
vr = "EY 


Mz! parts of the Body uſe to be wrinckled , as the Hands, Face, Belly aftet 
| Child-bearivg ; and the like, To contract the Skin therefore do thus: 
0% For awrinckled Forehead 


© 


the 
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the Dregs of Linſeed-Oyl is good: ot Lees of Oyl of Olives ; putting unto it 8 


little Gum-Arabick, Tragantb, Maſtick and Champhire : it 1s good alſo for flagging 
Breits, | 


For a wrinkled F ace, 


| When Eggs are boyled hard in water, cut them in the middle, fill the holes where 
the yelks were, with Powder of Myrrh : then cover one with the other half, and 
binde them with a I hread, that they come not aſunder: then take a glazed earthen 
Veflel, wich a broad mouth, and lay Ricks acroſs it, that the Eggs may lie upon them 
hanging neer the bottom: let the cleft of the Eggs hang toward the bottom: pur 
the carthen Veſſel into a cheſt of Oſiers, and ſet it in a Well; let it hang one foot 
from the water; by the moyſture whereof, the Myrth will diffolve into Oyl of 
water: anoynt your Face with it. The jaice of the green Canes of the Pine- 
Tree, but it is weaker then the diſtilled water, being applied to the Face, with 
a Linnen-cloth wet therein, will take away all wrinkles from the Face excellently 
well. Lou have N 


Another. 


Steep Kidney-Beans in Malmſey, one day; then take away the black whence they 
ſprout, and diſtil them with Lemmons and Honey. Take a quantity of old Cow- 
Beef, and diſtil that allo ; mingle the waters, and ſer them in the open Air, ina 
Glas. Veſſel in the Sun for fifteen days, and waſh your Face morning and evening 
there with. 


Another. 


Crop in the morning the Flowers of Mallens, and fleep them in Greek Wine; with 
the Roots of Solomons· Seal: then receive the water diſtilled in Glaſs-ftills : and if 
2 woman, when ſhe riſeth out of her bed, waſh her face with this, ſhe will be very 
fair: and if you would take off the wiinkles with the ſame water, add diſtilled 
water of Lemmons thereunto, and it will make yon glad to ſee the effect, But 
this is the belt 


Water to whiten, plain, and beantifie the Face. 


Take equal parts of the News of Solemoys Seal, greater Dragons and lefler , Spati- 
graſs, Bryony, and white Lillies, as much as you pleaſe : bruiſe chem a little, and caſt 
them into an earthen pot with a large mouth; let it be glazed: pout on Greek 
Wine that may cover all: add to theſe juice of Lemmons a fourth part, ten new 
Eggs bruiſed with their ſhells,and Land-Snails without ſhells;ler them ipfuſe a while: 
then diſtil them at a gentle fite, and keep the firſt water a part: then augment the 
fire and keep the ſecond ; that will be fironger : for this wipes all ſpots and red pim- 
-ples from the Face. Some mingle with this, water of Bean-Flowers , Elder, Pop- 
py,Honey-Suckles,andthe like; ſo do they take away all wrinkles and ſpors coming 
from the Sun, and all the reſt, But you may thus take off 


The wrinkles of the Belly after child: birth, 
Untipe Services are long boyled in water: with theſe mingle whites of Eggs, an 
water wherein Gum-Arabick is diſſolved: wet a Linen- cloth in ſuch water, 
and lay on the Belly; ormingle the Powders of Harts Horn burnt, the Stone 
Amiantus, Solt-Ammoniac, Myrrh , Fravkincepſe , Maſtick, with Honey; and it 
takes away all wrinkles, n 


CHAP, XXV. 
Of Demiſrices. 


0 
. 


Entifrices are aſed amoneſt things to beantifie women: for thete is nothing held 
D more ugly then for a woman to laugh or perk and thereby to ſhew _ 
| m | rugge 


— 
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tugged, tuſſy, and ſpotted Teeth: for they all almoft, by uſing Mercury ſublimate, 
have their Teeth black or yellow: and becauſe they Band in the Sun when they 
would make their Hair yellow, their Teeth arc hurt thereby, and grow looſe, ready 
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to fall out; and do oft- times, I ſhall ſhew firſt how to make black Teeth white 
as Pearls; then how to make fleſh grow about ſuch as are weak and bare of Gums, 
and to make them ſtrong, Bur of old were made 


Dentifrices 
of the ſhells of Purples, and others like trumpets burnt. The Arabian-ſtone it is like 
the ſpotted Ivory ; burned, it is good for Dentifrices, Alſo, of Pumex-Stone very 


profitable Dencifrices were made, Pliny, So with the Powder of Ivory rubbed on, 
the Teeth were made as white as Ivory, Ovid. 


That Teeth may not grow black forborn, 
With Fountain- water weſh them every morn, 


1 ſhall add 
Another | 


_ thatluſe, The Crums of Barley-Bread burnt with Salt ſprinkled on, and Honey, 


will not onely make the Teeth white, but makes the Breath ſweet. Alſo, with red 
Coral, Cuitle · bone, Hatts Horn, and ſuch-like , whereof every one will well poliſh 
and wipe the Teeth clean: ſo doth alſo the Grains of Cochipele, Alſo, thete is 
made a waterof Allom and Salt diſtilled, that whiteneth the Teeth exceedingly, and 
confirms them; bus the Oyl of Sulphur doth it beſt: for it ſ{mooths them and wipes 
away all ſpots : and if any one think it is too ſtrong yg it may be qualified with the 
water of Myrtle flowers, Make 2 Tooth · craper after the faſhion of 4 Tooth, 
and pout on Oyl, and tub the ſpots thetewith: but be careful ic touch not the Gums, 
for it will whiten and burn them: rub ſo long till the ſpots be gone, and they be very 
white, I have now deſcribed the moſt perfect Remedy. ? 


Can, XXVII. 
To bivder the breffs from Arg ment ing « 
Monęſt the Ornaments of women , this is the chief, to have after Child-bears 
ing, round, ſmall, ſolid, and not flagging or wriwkled Breſts. So we m 
93 Huder the augmenting of the Eh | 

if we will, Bruiſe Hemlock, and lay a Cataplaſmehereof with Vinegar to Womens 
Breſts, and ĩt will ſtay them that they {hall not increaſe 3 eſpecially, in Virgins : yet 
this will hinder milk, when it ſhould be ſeaſonable, But if you nul C | 


Carb ſoft and looſe Bra; 


Powder white Earth, the white of an Bge,. ſowre: Galls, Maſlick, Frankincenſe; 
and minglechem in hot Vinegar, and ſmeer the Breſts therewith : let it fiay on all 
tight, I it do not effect ir, do the ſame again. The Stones of Medlers are good 
for this alſoz nuripe Services, Sloes, Acacia, Pomegranate Pills, Balanſtia, utripe 
Pine nuts, Wilde Pears, and Plantain; if they all bail in Vinegar , and be laid to 
the Breſts, or ſome of them, The Antients commended for this. purpeſe a Whet- 
fone of Cypreſs, that we ſharpen Iron upon, to refirain Virgins Breſts; and not let 
them grow big. Dioſcorides, Bur Galex ſaith, That it not onely flops the encteaſe 
of the Bretts, but will binder childrens Tefticles from growing: but I uſe the juice of 
Ladies Mantle from the Leaves of it, and 1 wet Linen in it, and lay it on the Breſts, 
ind renew it; for it will not onely hinder Virgi 


ins Breſts from increaſing , bur will 
faſſen the looſe Brefis of Matrons, and make Let fr. It is mote eſfectusl to 


tife che decoction of the Herb; and if you joyn any of the fate mentioned rhings 


there 
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therewich , as Hypociltic, Pills of Pomegravates, and the like. So watet oiflilled 


from green Pine Apples, wil draw in looſe Breiis, and make them like the round, 
haid, ſolid Breits ot Virgins, 


* Car, XXVII. 
Fow the Hand ak) be made white, 


lle Hands muſt not be forgotten, but we muſ make them white alſo , ſmooth; 
I and ſoft, that are Orr menis ot the Hands to be c eſited. But how whiteneſs 
ard moothneſs may be obtained, 1 have ſhewed already; ſoftneſs remains, which is 
onely given to fat Hands. 1 

To make the Hands 4s white as Milk, 


Take things that are Mik-White, as A'monds, Pine-Kernels, Melon and Gcurd- 
Seede, ard the like. Therefore bruiſe bittet Almonds, Pine-Kerneis, ard (tums 
of Bread: then make Cakes of them with Barley water, w'erein Gum Traganih 
hath been ſoaked, You may uſe this for Sope, when you waſh your Hands ; for 
they ſcowte them, and make them white, I 


” 


For the (ame, | 


uſe oſt · times bitter Almonds, half a pound: put them in hot water to blanch them: 
then beat : hem in a Marble- Morte. Afterwards, take the lefler Dragon*, wo 
ounces ; Deers Sner and Honey, of each as much: mingle them all in an earthen 
Pot with a large mouth: {er them at the fire, and let them be (tured gently with a 
wooden- i ick that they mingle well: put it up in Boxes for your uſe. If you will have 


822 | Tour hands white, 

waſh ffeſh Butrer vine times in ſweet witer, and laſt of all, in ſweet-ſented Roſes 
water, to take cf the ill ſmell. ; and that it may look as White as Snow, then 
mirgle white wax with it, ard a gocd quantity of Oyl of ſweet Almonds. Then 
waſh your gloves in Greek Wine, as the manner is, and {meer on the foreſaid mix- 
ture: put on theſe when yon go to bed, that all night they may grow ſoft by the 
help of fat! hings, Thenrake Peach - Kernels, with the skins picked eff, Seeds of 
Genrds,'Me)obs white Poppy, Barley-meil, of each one ounce and half; the jaice 
of wo Lemmon, roſted in the Embers: mingle theſe with as much Honey as will 
make them thick as an Oyriment : ard ro make them ſmell well, ycu may add a 
little Mak or Civer , when yon go to bed; but in the morning wth them with 
Fountain- water; and for Sope, uſe the Lees of Oyl of Nuts well prefled forth, ot 
Lees of O-] Olive. Others uſe tbis Liniment onely, Preſs the Crezm out of 
Lemmon - Seed; with two ounces of it, mirgle one ource of Oyl of Tartar, and 
a5 much Oyl of Almonds, When at night you go co bed, waſh your Hands in 
Fountain- water; dry them, and anoynt them with this Liniment, and put on your 
Gloves. Take | El. 

0 84 Another. 


For one weeks · time, infuſe the Marrow of Ox bones in cold water; but change 
the water four or five times a day; and for every pound of Marrow, take bx excel - 
lent Apples, and cur them inthe widdle, and caſt forih the Seeds and Core: then 
ben them (mall in a Mirble-Morter, and put them into a new Morter, that they may 
ſmell cbe ſweeter: adding a few Cloves, Cinnamon, Spikenard ; let them boyl in 
Roſe- water. When they are all very (oft, take them forch and ſtrain them, ad again 
add a ſharp Lixĩvium, and let them boyl at a gentle fire, until all che water be waſhed, 
Then ſer them up ina Glaſs- Veſſel for your uſe, or make them into morſels, Thet 
which follows is good | 
11 5 For the ſame. eee eee 

into it Suga· Caddy and Butter, atid covet ic 

" 5M m 2 Wich 


Make 2 hole ina Lemmon, ind 
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with the Cover: wer Hards of Hemp, and wrap it up in, and boyl it in hot Embers; 


and that it grow ſoft by toſting: when yon go to Bed, anoy nt your hands with it, and 
put on your Gloves. 


Cu Ap. XXVIII. 
How io corrett the ill ſent of the Arm- piti. 


He ſtink of the Arm-holes makes ſome women very bateful ; eſpecially, thoſe 
T that are ſar and 2 To cure this, we may ule ſuch kinde of Experiments. 
The Ancients ag inſt the ſtink of the Arm-pics , uſed liquid Allome with Myzrb to 
anoynt them: or the Secrets and Arm. holes were firewed with the dry Leaves of 
Myrtles in powder, The Roots of Artichoaks ſmeered on, doth not onely cure the 
ill ſent of the Arm-pits, but of the whole Body alſo. But Zenecrates promilech by 
Experiment , That the faultineſs of the Arm- pits will pals forth by urine ; if you 
take one ounce of the pith of the Root boy led in three Lemina's of Maskadel ro 
thirds; and after bathipg,faſting, or after meat, drink a cup thereof, But I am con- 
rent with this, I diſſolve Allome in water, and I waſh che Feet and Arm · pits wich 
it, and let them dry: ſo in ſome days we ſhall correct the ſtrong ſmell of thoſe parts; 
But ic will be done more effectually thus. Pown Lytharge of Gold or Silver, and 
boyl it in Vinegar; and if you waſh thoſe parts well with it, you ſhall keep them a 
lope time {weer : and it is a Remedy, that there is none better. 


FREWS $1 CHAP. XXIX, 
#5 How the Matrix over-widened in Child-birth, may be made narrowoer. 


T Rotula ſaith, we may honeſtly ſpeak of this, : becauſe Conception is ſometimes 
., biodred by it, if the Matrix be too open; nd therefore it js fic to lend help for 
ſuch an impedient. For ſome women haye it ſtand wide-open hy 20408 of cheic 
hit laboutin Cbild-birth ; and if their Hnsbands be nor content with it, that the 
men may not abhor the women, it is thus remedied. -Take Dragons Blood, Bole- 
Armeniac, Pomecranate-ſhells, white of an Egg, Maſtick, Gails, of each one ounce t 
powder them , and make them all up wich hot water, Put {ome of this Confection 
into the hoſe that goes into the Matrix. Or, Galls, Sumach, Plantain, great Com- 
frey, Allome, Chamælæa ; rake equal parts of them all, and boyl them in Rain- 
Water, and foment the Privities. Or, beat ſowre Galls very finely: minglea little 
of the Powder of Cloyes with them. Let them boyl in ſharp red Wine : wet 4 
woollen cloth in it, and apply to the part. Or thus may yon refrain that pare of 
common whores, with Galls, Gums, whites of Eggs, Dragons Blood, Acacia, Plan- 
tain, Hypociſtis, Balanſtia, Maſtick, Cypreſs-pyrs, Grape-gkins, Akorn-cups, Ox, 
in that hollow pert where che Glans breaks forth; and gaping, ſhews the Nucleus, 
with Maſtick and Terra Lemnia. If all theſe be boyled in red Wine or Vinegar, and 
tne Matrix be often wet cherewith , it will come very cloſe, and be mych ſtraighter. 
Or elſe powder all theſe , and caſt them in through a Reed, or make a fume under 
them. Great Comfrey will be excellent for this purpoſes for fleſh boyl'd with ir, 
will grow er And the other alſo, if it be boy ld, will very wellglew togethet 
frefh Wonnds, The Decoction of Ladies Mantle, or the juice, or diftitied water of 
it, caſt imo the Matrix, will ſo contract it, that Whores can ſcarce be known from 
Maids : or, if they fit in the Decoction of it; eſpecially, if we mingle other aſtrin- 
gent things with it, and wet the Secrets cherewich, The dililled water of Starwore, 
being often injed ed into the Matrix, will make one ſcarce know which is corrapeed, 


and which is not, But if you will have 
A woman deflowred made a virgin again; 


Make little Pills thus: Of burnt Allome > Maſtick, with a little Vitriol and Orpi- 
ment i make them into very fine Powder , that you can ſcarce feel them : when you 


have 
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have made them Pi Ils with Rain · water, preſs them cloſe wich your fincets ; and let 
them dry, being preſſed thin, and lay them on the Mouth of the Matrix, where it 
was firſt broken open: change it every fix hours, always fomenting the place with 

ain or Ciſtern · water, and char for twenty four hours, and it will here and there 
make little Bladders; which being touched, will bleed much blood, that ſhe can 
hardly be known from a Maid, Midwives that take care of this, do ic another Way; 
They contract the place with the Decoction of the foremencioned things, then they 
ſer a Leech faſt on upon the place, and ſo they make a crufiy matter or icab ; which 
being rub'd will bleed. Other: when they have ſtraightned the part, ivjeR the dried 
Blood of a Hare or Pigeon; which being moiſtned by the moyſture of the Matrix, 
ſhews like live freſh Blood. I found out this noble way: I powder Litliarge very fine- 
ly, nd boyl it in Vinegar, till the Vinegar be chick; I train out that, and put in more, 
till that be coloured alſo: then I exhale the Vinegar at an eaſie fire, and reſolve ic into 
ſmoak. 


CHAP, XXX. 
Some ſports againſt women, 


* 


8 Has far I have ſhewed how to beautiſie women, now I ſhall attempt ſome things 
®. avtinft their decking of themſelves, and make ſome mercimenc after thoſe things 
cher I ſeriouſly diſcovered to adorn rhem, 

n To make a painted Face look pale. 


If you would know a painted Face, do bus: Chew Saffron between you Teeth, and 
ſtand neer to a N man with your month: when you talk with ber, your breath will 
fonl ber Face nd make ic yeliowiſh, but if ſhe be nat painted, the natural colour will 
continue. Or burn Btimſtone in the room where ſhe is: for if there be Ceruſs or Mer- 
cury ſublimate on her Face, the ſmoak will make her brown, or black. The painted 
Women that walk at Puteoli, in the M. untains of Phlegra, are made ſo black, as 
Silver-money is, hui up in bags. We may alſo know thus, 
IR + 3 FPhether ſhe be painted with red. | 

Chew Grains of Cummin, or a Clove of Garlick, and ſpeak cloſe by her; if ir be 
natural, it will remain; but counterfeit wich Ceruſs or Quick-filver, it preſently de- 


3. 
. To make 4 woman full of red pimples, 
Of a Stellio is made an ill Medicament : for when he is dead in Wine, all the Faces 
of thoſe that drink of ir, will be ted-fported. Whetefore, they that would disfigure 
Whores, kill him in an Oyntment. The Remedy is, the yelk of an Egg, Honey 
and Glaſs, Pliny, | 


To make the Face green. | | 
Avicenna faith, That the DecoRion of Chamæleon, put into 1 bath, will make him 
ercen-colonred thut ſtays long in that bath; and then by degrees he will cecovet 


his former colour, | | „ Fe 

To make the Hair fall off the Head and Beard. if 
Touch any part of mans body with a matter white as milk, that the Salamander 
vomus up ont of its month, and the Hairs will fall off; and what is tonched is 
changed into the Leprohe, Phay, | 
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TENTH BOOK 
Natural Magick: 


Of Diſtillation. 


f 


THE PrROEME, 


Ow J am come to the Arti, and Iſhall begin from Diſtillation , an Invention of later 
N times, a wonderſul thing, to be praiſed beyond the power of man; not that which the 
vulgar and unshilful men uſe : for they do but corrupt and deſiroy what i good : but that 
which is done by tkilful Artifts, Thu admirable Art, teacheth how to make Spirits, and 
ſublime groſs Bodies; and how to conden/e , and make Spirits become groſs Bodies e and to 
draw forth of Plants, Minerals, Stones and Jewels, the Strength of them, that are in» 
volved andoverwhelmed with great bulk, lying hid, as it were, in their Cheſts : and to 
make them more pure, and thin, and more noble, as not being content with their common 
condition,'and to left them up as high as Heaven. We can by TIX Infiruments, ſearch 
ont the Vertmes of. Þ lants, and beiter then the Ancients ould do by taſting them, What 
ther: fore could be thought on that i greater? It is Nuuros part to produce things, and 
Live, then faculties:; but. Art maß ennoble them when they. ure produced, and give them 
many ſeveral qualities, Let one that loves Learning . and to ſearch Mtures Secrets, 
enter upon this: for a dul Fellow will never attain to this Art ef Diſtilling. Firſt, we ſpall 
extratt Waters and Oyls: then, the Eſſences, Tinctures, Elixirs, Salts, and.ſuch-like ; then 
we ſhall ſhewdhow to reſolve mix'd Bodies ino the Elements, ard make them all more pura, to 
ſeparate their divers and comrar) qualities, and draw them forth, that we may uſe them as 
pleaſure: and other things, that will never repent us to know and do, 
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lat Diſtillation is, and of how many ſorts, 
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O Hether the Att of Diftillarion were known to the Learned 
5 Mxcicots, or no, Iwill nor undertake to diſpute; yet there 
other Kinde. of Art to be read in Dieſcorides, then what 
de uſe. He ſaich thus: There is an Oyl extracted out of 
pitch, by ſeparating the watry part, wirich ſwimmeth on the 
fps libe Whey in Milk: and: hanging clean flocks of "Wool, 
in the vapor anfing from it while the Pitch boyls; and when 
they are moyſt, ſqueezing them into ſome Veſſel; © This maſt 
be done as long as it boyleth. Geber deſineth ic thus: Diſtilla- 
tiov is the Elevation of moiſt vapors in a proper Veſſel: but we will declare the true 
deffnicti-wof it elſewhere, He maketh three ſorts of it; by Aſcent, by Deſcent, and 
by Fileretion. But 1 cannot but confeſs „that Filtration is not properly a ſpecies of 
Diſtillation. But I ſay, by Aſcent, by Deſcent, and by lnclination „ Which is a mid- 
dle between both, and is very neceſſaty: for when a thing is unwilling te aſcend, 
we teach it by this co riſe by degrees, by inclining the Veſfel , and raiſe ic by little 
and litt le, unt il it become thinner, and know how to aſcend. The InftruRions for 
Ditt!lation ſhall be theſe: Firſt , Provide a Glais or Brazen Veſſel „wich a Belly 
ſwelling out like a Cupping-Glaſs , and ſharpened upward like a Top or a Pear: fir 
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it to the under · Veſſel like a Cap; ſo that the neck of that lower Veſſel may come 
into the belly of the upper. A Pipe mult run about the Bottom of the Cap, which 
muſt ſend forth a Beak; under which, there muſt ſtand another Veſſel, called the 
Receiver, from receiving the diſtilling water. Stop all the vents cloſe wich Staw- 
mortar, or rags of Linen, that the ſpitituous Aery matter may not paſs out. The 

fire being put under this Stillatory, the incloſed matter will be diflolved by the heat 
of the fire into a dewy vapor, and aicendeth to the top; where, meeting with the 
cold ſides of the Head, it ſlicketh there; being condenſed by the cold, Welleth in- 
to little bubbles, bedeweth the roof and ſides, then gatheterh into moyſt pearls, 
runneth down in drops, turneth into water, and by the Pipe and Noſe is conveyed 
into the Receiver, But both the Veſſels and the Receiver mult be conſidered, accor- 
ding to the Nature of the things to be diſtilled. For if they be of a flatalent vaporous 
Nature, they will require large and low Veſſels, anda more capicious Receiver: 
for when the Heat ſhall have railed up the flatulent matter, and tbat finde ir ſelf 
ſtrait ned in the nartow cavities, it will ſeek ſome other vent, and ſo tear the Veſſels 
in pieces, (which will flie about with a great bounce and crack, not without enda- 
maging the ſtanders by) and beirg at liberty; will fave it ſelf from further harm, 
But if the things be hot and thin, you mult have Veſſels with a long and ſmall 
neck, Things of a middle temper , require Veſſels of a middle fize : All which 
the induſtrious Artificer may eaſily learn by the imitation of Nature, who hath ____+ 7 
given angry and furious Creatures, as the Lion and Bear, thick bodies, but ſhort —— 
necks; to ſhew, that flatulent humours would paſs out of Veſſels of a larger bulk, 
and the thicker paxt ſettle to the bottom: but then,; the Stag, the Eſttich, the Ca- 
mil- Panther, gentle Creatures , and of thin Spirits, have ſlender bodies and long 
necks ; to ſhew that thin, ſubt ile Spirits, muſt be drawn through a much longer and 
narrower paſſage, and be elevited higher to puriſie them. There is one ching which 
I muſt eſpecially inform you of, which is, that there may be a threefold moyſture ex- 
tracted out of Plants: The Nuttitive, whereby they live, and all dried Herbs want; 
it diffe reth little from Fountain or Ditch- water: The Subſtantial, whereby the parts 
are joyned together; and this is of a more ſolid Nature: And the third is the Ra- 
dical humor, fat and oyly, where in the ſtrength and veriue lieth, There is another 
thing, which I cannot paſs over in ſilence, it being one of the Principles of the 
Art, which I have obſerved in divers Experiments; which is; that ſome mixt bo- 
dies do exhale thin and hor vapors firſt, and afterwards moyſt and thick : on the 
conttaty, others exhale earthy and phlegmatick parts firſt, and then the hot and fiery; 
which being fixed in the inmoſt parts, are expelled ar laſt by the force of the fire, But 
becauſe there can be no conſtant and certain Rule given for them , ſome I will mark 
tinto you; others, your own more quick ingennity muſt take the pains to obſerves 


” Cn A5. II. 
| Of the Extraction of Waters, | 
T He Extractios of Waters, becauſe it is common, I will diſpatch in a few words. 
lk you would extraRt ſweer Waters out of hot Plants, and ſuch as are earthy; 
ind retain a tweet favour in their very ſubſtance ; theſe being caſt into a Stillatory, 
without any Arr, and a fire made under them; yield their odors : as you may draw 
ſweet Waters out of | | 


Roſes, Orange-flowers, Myrtle and Lavender, and ſuch-likg, 
either with Cinders, cr in Balneo Mariz ; but onely, obſerve to kindle the fire by 
degrees, leſt they burn. There axe alſo in ſome Plants, ſweet Leaves, as in Myrtle, 
Lavender, Citrot, and ſuch-like; which, if you mix with the Flowers, will no way 
hinder the ſavout of them, but add a pleaſentneſs to the Waters: and in places 
where Flowers cannot be gotten; I have ſeen very ſweet Waters exttacted out of 
the Tendrils of them: eſpecially, when they bave been ſet abroad a ſunning in a 
tloſe Veiſel for ſome dayes befote. Thete is a Water, of no —— left; 
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dtawn out of the Leaves of Baſi! gentle, (eſpecially, being aromatized with Citron 
or C loves) by the heat of a gentle Bath, hetghcened by degrees, an then expoſing 
it to the Sun for ſome time. There is an odoriferons Water extraked out of the 
Flowers of Azadarer, or baſtard Sicamore, very thin and full of ſavor. The way to 
finde ont whether the odor be ſettled in the ſubſtance of a Plant, or elſe in the ſu- 
perficies or outward parts, is this: Rub the Leaves of Flowers wich your fingers; 
if they retain the ſame ſent, or caſt a more fragrant breath, then the odonr licth in 
the whole ſubſtance. But on the contraty, if after your rubbing, they do not onely 
loſe the it natural ſent, but begin to link, ic ſheweth that their odour teſideth onely 
in their ſuperficies, which being mixed with other ill ſavoured parts, are not onely 
abared, but become imperceptible, In diltilling of theſe, we muſt uſe auothet Att. 
As for cxample, 


To extract ſwect Water out of Gill flowers, CMu:k, Roſes, Violets , and Jaſmine, and 
Lilkes, 

Fir(t draw the juice out of ſome wilde Musk Roſes, with a gentle heat in Balneo , 
then remove them, and add others: for if you ler them ſtand too long, the ſent 
which re{id-th in the ſuperficies is not onely conſumed, bur the dull ſtinking vapour 
which lieth in the in ward parts is drawn forth. In this water, let other Roſes be 
infuſed for ſome hours, and then taken our and freſh put in, which the oftner you 
do, the ſweeter it will ſmell: bur ſtop the Veſſel cloſe, leſt the thin ſent flie out and 
be diſperſed in the Air ; and ſo you will have a moſt odoriferous Water of Mn«ke 
Roſes, The ſame I adviſe to be done wich Jaſmine, Gilliflowers, Lillies, and Vio- 
lets, and Ctows-roes, and the like, But if you are not willing to macerate them in 
theit own waters, the ſame may be done in Roſe - water. By this Art, I have made 
Waters out of Flowers of a molt fragrant ſmell, to the admiration of Ariiſts of no 
ſmall account. Bur becauſe ir happeneth ſomerimes by the negligence of the Ope- 
ratot, that it is infeRed with a fitok of burning, I will reach you 


How to correlt the kink of burning. - 


Becauſe that pare which lieth at the bottom f-elerh more heat then the rop, whence 
it cometh to paſs, that before the one be warm, the other is bunt, and oftentimes 
ſtinketh of the fire, and offendeth the noſe; Therefore diſtil your Waters in Balned 
with 1 gentle fire, that the pute clear Water may aſcend, and the dregs ſettle in the 
bottom with the Oy l, a great cauſe of the ill ſavounr. 


How to draw a great quantity of Water by Diſti lation. 
Faften ſome Plates of Iron or Tin round the top of the Stillatory ; fer them upright, 
and let them he of the ſame height with it, and in the bottom faſten a Spigget. 
When the Stiilatory waxeth hot, and the elevated vapors are gathered into the Cap, 
if chat be hot, they fall down again into the bottom, and are hardly condenſed into 
drops: but if it be cold, it preſently turneth them into Water. Therefore pour 
cold Water between thoſe plates, which by condenſing the vapours, may drive 
down larger currents into the Receiver, When the Cap, and the Water „ ic 
degin to be hot, pull out che Spigget, that the hot Water may run but, and freſh cold 
Water be put in. Thus the Water being often changed, that it may always be cold, 
ind the warm drawn out by the Spigget, you will much augment the quantity of your 
Water. 8855 


Of extratting Aqua Vice, - 


1 T is thus done : Take ſtrong rich Wine growing in dry places, as on Viſenvius, 
commonly called Greek-wine, ot the tears or firſt running of the Grape.” Diſtil 
this in a Glaſs-Retort with Cinders, or in Balneo, or elſe in a long necked Still. 
Draw out che third part of ;, and reſerve the reſt; for it is turned into 8 row 
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ſharp Vinegar ;z there remaining onely the carcaſe of the Wine : for the life and 

te nuou part is taken ut. Then dittil the ſame again, an: the third time; alwayes 

drawing off bur a third part. Then prepare a Veſſel with a longer and ttraighter neck, 

of thiee cubits, and diſtil it again in this: at laſt, put it into the month of the 

Veſſel, cover it wich Parchment, and ſet on the Cap of the Stiliatory, and kindle 

the fire: the chin ipirics of the Wine, will paſs through all, and fall down into the . 
Receiver; and the phlegm, which cannot get paſſage , will ſettle to the bottom. 

The note of perte& depur tion from phlegm, will be, if a rag being dipt in it, and 

ſer. on fire, do burn quice away: or, if ſome of it, being dropt on a plain board; be 

kindled into flame , doth leave no moytture ot mark of it. But all the work de- 

pendech on this, chat the mouth of the Veſſel be exactly ſtopped and cloſed; ſo that 

the leaſt Spirit may not finde vent and flie into Air, The fitteſt thing to ſtop them 

with, is an Ox's Bladder, or ſome other Beaſts; for being cut into broad fillers, = 
and while they be wet, rolled and tied about where the mouths of the Veffets meet; 
it will alone keep in the expiring vapors, You may obſerve this in the Diſtillat ion 
of it. The Coals being hot, the Veſſel boylech, and a moſt burning Spitit of the 
Wine, aſcendeth through the neck of the Veilel : it 1s hot below, and cold on the 
top, till ir getteth up into the Cap, then,encountring with cold, it turneth into wa- 
ter, and tunneth down by the noſe into the Receiver: and what was a long time 
aſcending, then, in a (mall interval of time, flows down again to the under · placed 
Glaſs. Then, the Cap being cold, ſendeth down that quality through the neck into 
the very belly of the Scillatoty, until the Spirit, being ſeparated from the phlegm, 
worketh the ſame effect again. I uſe to ſuffer the Wine to aſcend , ſo long as the 
Spirit runnech in viſible into the Receiver: for when the phlegm aſcendeth, there 
will appear bubbles in the Cap, and ſtreams, which will run into the water througli 
the noſe. Then I take away that dead carcaſe of the Wine, and pour in freſh VVine, 
and extract the Spirit out of chat the ſame way. 
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To do the ſame a more compendions way, 
Thoſe who deſire to do this in a ſhorter time, muſ mike a Braſs Veſlel, of the bigneſs 
of an ordinary Barrel, in the form of a Gourd ; but the noſe of the Cap muſt be made 
of Glaſs, or Braſs of fifreen or twenty foot, winding abont with circling Revolutions, 
or mutual croſſings, or as it were with the circling of Snakes, which they mult ſer 
in wooden Veſſels, full of cold water; that paſſing through; ic may be received 
into the Receiver. For when it [hath diſtilled the third part of the VVine in three 
hours, they muſt caſt out the reſidue, and put that which is diſtilled into the Stillatory 
again; and the ſecond time diſ ill out a third part: fo alſo the third time in the ſame 
day. At length; they put it into a Stillatory with a longer neck, and ſeparate the 
phlegm from it, Some make the Cap with three or four heads, ſetting one upon 
another, all being pervious but the uppermoſt: and every one having his noſe, and 
his particular Receiver, They fit them to the Veſſel with a long neck, ſer them on, 
binde chem and lute them, that they have no vent: the water which diſtilleth out 
of the uppermoſt bead, is cleereſt and moſt perfect: that out of the loweſt, more 
imperfect, and muſt be reſerved aſunder; for they will be of differenc eſtimat ion? 
the higheſt will be cleere ſrom all phiegm, the lower full of it, che middle in a mean 
bet een both. 1 | 


— 
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How to wal Aqus Vitæ of new Wines 


It may be done without the charge of Coils and VVood: for it may worrhily be cal» 
led « rvex: au., neither doth ir require the attendance of a learned Attiſt, but of 
an ignorant Clown, or a woman: for this Spirit is drawn out meer ly by the yehe- 
ment working of Nature, to free her ſelf withour any other help whatever, When 
the VVine is run out of the preſs into the Ho;ſhead, and other Veſſels, and begin- 
neth to purge, place an earthen neck , or one of wood, being two cnbirs in length, 
upon the bung · hole of the Veſſ=l : ſer the Cap upon the neck, and lure the joynts 
very cloſe, that there may be no vent: ſet the Receiver under the noſe to take the 
Water which floweth down. Thus thine exhalr W being elevated by the nf 
In : pi- 
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Spirits of the Wine, are converted into Water, meerly for the work of Nature, with - 
out the help of fire, which therefore hath his particular veriues, which we will paſs 
oyer now, and mention them in anothet place. 


Cuar IV. 
How to diſtil with the heat of the Sun. 


E may diſtil not onely with fire, but with the Sun and Dung. But the laſt 
tainteth the diſtilled Waters with a ſcurvy ſent. The Sun exttacteth the beſt 
Water, and very uleful for many Medicines, The heat of the fire changeth the 
Nature of things, and cauſeth hot and fiery qualities in them, Wherefore in all 
Medicines for the eyes, we muſt uſe Waters extracted from the Sun: for others do 
fret and cortode the eye, theſe are more gentle and ſoft, The Sun extracteth more 
Water then the fire, becauſe the vapours do preſently condenſe and drop down ; 
which they do not over the fire, becauſe they are driven up with a force, ad ſtick 
to the ſides of the Stillatory, and fall down again into the bottom. There are 
other advantages Which ſhall be explicated in their proper places. Befides, it is 
good Husbapdry : for the work is done Without wood, or coals, or labour. It is 
but filling the Veſſels wich the Ingredients, and ſetting them in the Sun, and all the 
pains is paſt. Therefore to explain the manner in a few words: Prepare a Form of 
three foot in height, two in breadth, and of a length proportionable to the vumber 
of the Veſſels you intend to ſet to work: if many, make ic longer; if a few, ler it 
be ſhorter. Board up that fide of the Form next the Sun, left the heat do warm the 
Receivers, and make the Water aſcend again. In the middle of the upper plank of 
the Form, make ſeveral holes for the necks of the Glaſſes to paſs down through. 
When the Sun hath paſſed Gemini , (for chis:mult be performed in the hear of Sum- 
mer only) ſer your form abroad in the Sun. Gatlier your Herbs before Sun · riſe, pick 
them and cleanſe them from duſt and durt of mens feet, from the urine and ordure 
of Worms and other Creatures, and ſuch kind of filth and pol lutions. Then, left 
they ſhould foul and ſoil the Water, ſhake them, and wipe them with clothes; and 
laſtly, waſh your hands, and then, them, and dry chem in the fhade : when they ate 
dried, put them into the Glaſſes take ſome wire · Cittern ſtrings, and winde them into 
round clues; ſo that being let go, they may untwine themſelves again: put one of 
theſe, into the mouth of each Glaſs, to binder the Herbs from falling ont, when the 
Glaſſes are turned downwards, Then thurſt the necks — be holes of the 
Form into the Receivers, which are placed undetneath, and admit them into their 
bellies: faſten them together wich linen bands, that there may be no vent 2 and 
place the Receivers in diſhes of water, that 
the vapor may the ſooner be condenſed. 
All things being thus provided, expoſe 
them to moſt violent hear of Sun- beams; 
they will preſently diſſolve them into va- 
pors, and ſlide down into the Receivers. 
In the evening, after Sun-ſer, remove them, 
and fill them with freſh Herbs. The Herb 
- Polygonum, or Sparrows- tongue, bruiſed, 
and thus diſtilled, is excellent for the in- 
ee THER flammation of the eyes, and ocher diſeaſes. 
i J Nine Out of S. Jobns-worr,is drawn a wIter goed 
eie againſt cramps,if y ou waſh the part affected 
with it: and others alſo there axe, t6o long 
to rehearſe, The manner of Diſtilling, 
this Figure exprefleth., 
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CHaP. V. 
How to draw Oyl by Expreſſion. 


VVE have treated of Waters, now we will ſpeak of Oyls, and next of Efſences; 
Theſe require the indufiry of a moſt ingenious Artificer : for many the mot 
excellent Eflences of things, do remain in the Oyl , as in the radical moyſture, ſo 
cloſe, that without the ꝑreateſt Art, wit, cunning, and pains, they cannot be brought 
to light: ſo that the whole Art of Diſtillation dependeth on this. The cheifeſt 
means is by Expreſſton; which, though it be different from the Art of Diſtillation, 
yet becaule ir is very neceflary to it, it will not be nnneceflary to mention here. 
The general way of it, is this: Take the Seeds our of which yon would draw Oy], 
blanch them, and ſtrip them of their upper Coats, either by rubbing them wich 
your hands, or picking them off with your nails. When they are cleanſed, caſt them 
into a Marble-Morter, and beat them with a wcoden Peſtle: then ſprinkle chem 
with Wine, and change them into a Leaden-Morter : fer them on the fire, and fiir 
them wich a wooden-Spoon. Wuenthey begin to yield forth a littie Oylinefs, take 
them from the fire, and prepare in readineſs two plates of Iron of a.fingers thickneſs, 
and a foot - ſquare 3 let them be ſmooth and plain on one fide, and heated fo, that 
ou can ſcarce lay your finger on them; or, if you had rather, that they may hiſs a 
ittle when water is caſt upon them, Wrap the Almonds ina linen - cloth being 
wetted, ſquee ze them between theſe plates ina preſs: ſave the Expreſſion, and then 


ſprinkle more Wine on the preſſed Almonds or Seeds: allow them ſome time to 


inbibe ic : then ſer them on the fire, ſtir them, and ſqueeze them again, as before, 
until all their Oyl be drawn out. Others put the Seeds when they are bruiſed and 
warme d, into a bag that will not let the Oyl ſtrain thorew ; and by wining two flicks 
about, preſs them very hard and cloſe: then they draw the Oyl out of them, when 
they ate a little ſettled. 


To dram Ol out of Nut megs. 


Beat the Nutmegs very carefully in a Morter, put them into a Skillet, and warm 
them, and then preſs out the Oy! which will preſently congeal. Wherefore, to 
make it flnide and apter to penetrate, diftil it five or fix times in a Retort, and ir will 
be as you.delire 2 or elſe, caſt ſome burning Sand into it, and mix it, and make it into 
Rolls; which, being pur into the neck of a Rerorr, anda fire kindled, will the firſt 
time remain liquid. . | 


To extract Oyl ont of Citron- ſeed 


we muſt nſe the ſame means. Blanch and cleanſe them: an Oyl of a Gold- colon 
will flow out: they yield a fourth part; and it is powerful Antidote againſt Poyſon 
and Witchcraft; and ir is the beſt Menſtruum to exttact the ſent out of Musk, Civet 
and Amber, and co make ſweet Oyntments of, becanſe it not quickly grow rank. 


1 | "yang? Hs oy T 2 Oy! of Poppy-Serd 
is extracted the ſame way, and yic1s a third part of a Golden colour, and uſeful in 
dormirive Medicines, Alſo, thus is made 
. | | 2191 : 4 1 OA Coloquintida- Seeds. 
The faĩreſſ yield fixcb part of a Golden - colour: it killeth Worms, and expelleth 
then from Children, being rubbed on the mouth of their Stomach, Alto, 

OJl of Nertle-Seed. 
An ounce and à half may be entracted out of a pound and a half of Seeds, being picked 
and blanched : it is very good to dye womens Hair of a Gold colour. 


CO)l of Egos 
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is made by another Att. Take fifty or fixty Eggs; boyl them till they be hard: 
then peal them, and take out the yelk, and ſer them over warm Coals ina tinned Poſ- 
net, till all their moyſtute be conſumod; ſtill ſtitring them with a wooden · ſpattle: 
then encreaſe the fire, but ſtir them unceſſantly left they butu. You will ſee the Oyl 
ſwer out, when it is all come forth, take away the fire, and skim off the Oyl. Or, 
when the Oyl beginneth to (wer out, as I ſaid, put che Eggs into a preſs, and ſqueeze 
them very hard: they will yield more Oy], but not ſo good, 


Cain TL 
How to extract Oyl with ater, 


Ow I will declate how to extract Oy] without Expreſſion : and firſt , out of 
Spices, Seeds, Leaves, Sticks, or any thing elſe, Oy] being to be drawn out 
onely by the violence of fire, and very unapt to aſcend, becauſe it Is denſe: con- 
fidering alſo, That Aromatick Seeds are very ſubtile and delicate: ſo that if they be 
uſed too roughly in the fire, they will ſtink of ſmoak, aud burning: therefore, that 
they may endure a ſtronger fire, and be ſecure from burning, we mult take the a{ 
ſiſtance of water. Thoſe kinde of Seeds, as I faid, are endued with an Airy, thin, 
volatile Eſſence 5 and by the propriety of their Nature, elevated on high; ſo, that 
in Diſtillation, they are eaſily carried upward, accompanied with water; and being 
condenſed in the Cap of the Stillatory, the oyly and the water iſh vapours, run down 
together into the Receiver. Chuſe your Seeds of a full tipeneſs neither too new, 
nor too old; bu: of a mature age: beat them and macerate them in four times their 
weight of water; ot ſo, that the water may ariſe the breadth of four firgers above 
them: then put them into a Braſs- pot, that they may endure the greater fire ; and 
kindle your Coals unto a vehement hear, that the Water and Oy! may promiſcnonſ- 
ly aſcend and flow down: ſeparate ihe Oyl from the Water, as you may eaſily do, 

As for example, 


How to draw Oyl out of Cinnamon, 


If you firſt diſtil Founta in water twice or thrice , yon may exiract a greater quantity 
of Oyl with it: for being made more ſubtile, and apt to penetrate, it pĩerceth the 
Cinnamon, and drawet h the Oyl more forcibly ont of its Retirements. Therefore 
take CXXXV pound of Fountain water, diſtil ĩt in a Glaſs-Alembick : when forty 
pound is drawn, diſtil that unt il fiſteen flow out: then caſt away the reſt, and dravy 
five out of thoſe fiftteen. This being done, macerate one pound of Cinnamon in 
five of Water, and diſtil them in a Retort or Alembick, Firſt, a Milky water will 
flow out with Oyl, next cleer Water: caſt the Water in over the Oyl, and ſeparate 


them as we ſhall teach you. Of a pound of Cinnamon, you will ſcarce receive 3 
drachm of Oy]. | 


How to draw a greater quantity of Oyl ont of Cinnamon. 


I do uſe ro do it in this manner, to the wonder of the beſt and ſubtilleſt Artiſts « Pro- 


vide a Deicendatory out of the Bath, (the making of which , I will ſhew hereafter) 


and put your Cinnamon, being groſsly beaten into a Glaſs · Retort: ſer ic in ttspro- 
per place, and put water into the Bath; the heat of the fire by degrees, will draws 
little water in many days: receive it careful, and pour it again into the Cinnamon 
that it may te · imbibe its own water; ſo let it remain à while: afterwards, kindle 
the fire, and you ſhal] receive a little Water and Oyl. Do this third and fourth time, 
and you will gain an incredible quanity, You may try the ſame in other things. 


Oyl of Cloves 
may be extracted in the ſame marmer: To every pound of Cloves , you mult add 
ten of Water z diſtil them as before: ſo fhall you have both Water and Oyl. Ic 
will yield a twelfth part. The Oyl is good for Medicines , and the VVater for 
Sawces, So allo is made | 


Lis 
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| | Liquid Oy! of Nutmegs. | | 
If yon bruiſe them, and put them with the V Vater intoa Veſſel, ind diſtil them ag 
before, they will yield a fixth part. 4 


Oyl of Mace and Pepper | 
is drawn in the ſame manner, much fronger, but in leſs quantity. 


Ol of Aniſeed 
may be thus extracted; an ounce ont of a pound, It congealeth in VVinter like 
Camphire or Snow: in the Summer ic diffolyech, Let the Seeds be macerated in 
the Water for ten days at leaſt: for the longet they lie chete, the more Oyl they 
will yield. 
Oylef Fennel 


is extracted in the ſame quantity : when the Seeds ate ripe and freſh, they have moſt 
Oyl; for they yield as much more. 


Oyl of Coriander 
yieldeth but a ſmall quantity , andis of very hard extration i there is ſcarce one 
drachm drawn out of a pound: new Seeds yield moſt, And to be ſhort ; inthe ſame 
manner are extraded the Oyls out of the Seeds of Carrot, Angelica, Marjoram, 
Rue, Roſemary, Parſely, Smallage and Dill, and ſuch · like. 


Olof Roſemary and Lavender-flowers, and | 
ſuch· others, which being dried, afford no Oyl , may be thus extracted: Pat the 
Flowers into a Receiver, and ſet it cloſe ſtopt in the hot Sun for a month: there will 
they diſſolve into Liquor, and flie up to the ſides of the Glaſs : then being con- 
denſed again, fall down and macerate in themſelves: at a fit time, add VVater to then 
and diſti) them, as the former: ſo ſhall you draw forth with the VVater a moſt excet> 


lent ſweet Oyl. 
Cy of Juniper and Cypreſs-Wood 


may de drawn ont by the ſame Art, if you macerare the duſt of them in their 6WwN 
or in Fountain - water fora month, and diſtil them in the ſame manner : theOyl 
will come out by drops wir the water, of a ſtrong fent, and excellent vertue. Theſe 
] have tried, the xelt I leave to thee, | 


CAA. VII. 
How to ſeparate Oy l from Mater. 


Ven we extra& Oyls, they ran down into the Receiver together with the 

VViter: whetefore they muſt be ſeparated, left the flem, being mixed 
with the Oy] do weaken the vertue of it: that it may obtain its full vigonr , it muſt 
be purified by Diſtillation and Separation: for being put into a Retort or broad 
Still, over a gentle fice,che VVater will tun out, & the remaining Liquor wall be clear 
Oyl. - This work of Separation is very laborious : yet there are very attificial Veſ- 
ſels ivvenced, by the help of which, all the VVater may be drawn off, and the flegm ; 
onely pure Oyl will remain, Prepare a Glaſs-Vefſel: let ir be broad and grow nar- 
rower by degrees downwards, until it come to a point, like unto a Tunnel. Put the 
diflilled Water, which conſiſteih of the flegmarick VVater and Oyl into this Veſ- 
fel ; let ir anda while: the Oyl will ſwim on the trop, and the VVater will fivk 
down to the bottom. Bur flop the momh of it with your finger; ſo that removing 
it away , the VVater may firſt tun ont, and the Oyl fink down by degrees. VVhen 
itis deſcended into the narrow part, ſo that the Oyl becometh pext to your finger; 
Rop the hole, and let the Orifice be but half open for the VVaterto paſs out: * 
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it is all run out, empty the Oyl into another ſmall Veſſel. There is another very 
ingenious Irftrument found out for to ſeparate Oy), with a great belly and a nairow 
neck, which a little noſe in the middle. Pour the Oyl mis ed with Water into 
the Veſlel, the Water will poſſeſs the bottom, the Oy] the neck. Drop Water gent- 
ly into it, until the Oyl aſcend up unto the noſe: then encline the Veſſel downward 

and the Oyl will run out pure and unmix d. When you have emptied out ſome drop 
in more Water, until the Oyl be raiſed again unto the noſe : then Rop it down and 
pour out the reſt of the Oy], But if the Oyl ſettle to the bottom, and the Water 
ſw im on the top, as it often hapnerh, filtrate ic into a broad diſh, or any other Veſſel 
with a cotten-cloth : the Water will tun our, and the Oyl will remain in the bottom 
very pure, 


CMA. VIII. 


How to make an Iuſtrument to extract Oyl in a greater quantity and without danger of 
burning. 


V VE may with ſeveral ſorts of Inf tuments, uſe ſeveral kindes of Extractions: 
 _* among the reſt, I found out one, whereby yon may draw Oyl with any the 

moſt vehement fire, without any danger of burning; and a greater quantity, then 
by any other: and it is fit for many other uſes alſo, Prepare a Veſfel in the form of 
an Ego, of the capacity of half an ordinary Batre! : let the month of it, be of 2 con- 
venicnt bigneſs to receive in your arm, when there ſhall dccaſion ro-waſhir, or to fill 
it with ſeveral ſorts and degrees of things to be diſtilled, Let it be tinned within; 
then ſer a braſs head upon it of a foot high, with a hole in the bottom fit to receive 
the neck of the lower Veſſel, and op the month of ir exactly. Ont of the top of 
the heed, there mult ariſe a pipe of Braſs, fifteen or twenty foor long, bended into 
ſeretal angles, that it may take up leſs room, and be more convenient to be carried. 
The other end of this Pipe, mult be faſtened into the belly of another Veſſel, which 
muſt be of Teſs capacity then the former, but of theſame figure, Fix 2 head upon 
this alſo, with a Pipe of the ſame length, and bended like the former; whoſe lower 
end ſhall be received into another ſtraight Pipe, which paſſing through the middle of a 
Barrel, at lati falls into the Receiver. The manner of uſing ic is this Put your Leaves, 
Stalks, or Seeds, being beaten ſmall , inro the Braſs-por , and pon as much Foun- 
Se Tat 5 rain-water-on as Will cover them a hand- 
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encreaſe it by degrees, until che vehemency ot the heat, doth make the vapor | iisy 
as ic Were ready te break the Pipes, a5 they run the tow them , ſo they will be ele- 
vat ed thore the retorced Pipes, and leave the phie;,matick water inthe ow er Veſ- 
ſel; till p aſſina through the cold Pipe, they be condenſed into Liquor, and all 
down into the Receiver, If the water do conſume awzy in the boyitng 4 Pour in 
move being firii warmed, thore w a liitle Pipe which the Pot mult ha e on one fide 
wich a Spigget io it, for this purpoſe : but be ſute to ſtop the Spigget in very clote, 
that thete my be no vent, Afterwards, iepatate the Oyl ſtom the W-ter , ſaub;im:; 
and pur iſie ii in another V fle l. Of all the Inſtruments that ever I taw, not any one 
extracteth a greater quantity of Oyl, and with leſ labour and indulir then thi-, Thus 
you may wi: hout any fear of burning, draw Oy l out of Flowers, Leaves, * vices, 
2 and VVood with the vehementeſt fires ; as alſo out of Juniper and Laurel - 

etties. . 


CAP. IX, 
The Deſcription of a Deſcendatory, whereby Oyl is extracted by Deſeent. 


Cannot refrain from difcovering here as Inſtrument found our by my own ptt« 
vate experience, which 1 hope will be of no {mall profit to the Ingenious , by 
which they may draw Oyl out of any the leaſt things without any fear of bu: ning. 
For there are many tennous, oyly Flowers, as of Roſemary and Juniper, and other 
thivgs, as Musk, Amber,Civer, Gum, and ſuch-like : out of which may be drawn Oyls 
very ſweet and medicinable: but they are of ſo thin a ſubſtance, that there is & 
great hazard of burning them, when they are forced by the heat of the fixe, without 
which, neicher fat things will be elevated, nor Oy l extracted. Therefore to iemedy 
theſe inconveniences, L have invented an [n{irument , by which Oyl ſhall deicend 
without any labour or danger ef burning. Let « Veſſel be made of Brafs, in the form 
of an Egg, two foot high , and of the {ame breadth : let it be divided towards the 
top, of which:the upper pati muſt ſerve for a cover, and be ſo fitted to be teceived 
into the lower part, that the joynts may cloſely fall in one another, and be exactly 
fopt. In the lower party towards the middle, about half a foot fromthe mouth 
let there de a Copper · pla e itted, as.it were the migriff ; fo that it may eaſil be 
put and taken cut: in which mul} be made three hollow places to receive the bots 
tom of three retorted Veſſels, the teſt of the plate mult be pervious, that che boyl- 
ing VVater and hot Spirits may have paſſage to riſe upwards, Ou of the ſides of 
the Veſſel there muſt be three holes, through the which the hecke of the Retorts 
may paſs, being glued and faſtned to cheir Pipes with Flax, and tied with Fillers of 
Bladders : ſo that not the leaſt Air, much leis any VVater may flie out. VVhen 
you prepare to work, fill the Glaſs - Retorts with the things you imrend to ſiiil; 
thruſt the necks thorow the holes om ward, ard lay their bodies in the prepared 
hollow neſs of the croſe · plate, ſomewhat elevated. If there remain any void ſpace 
between the necks, and the ſides of the holes they paſs through, ſtop it with Flax, 
and tie it about with Fillets of Bladder, and fill the Veſſel with wich water, wu in 
three fogers up ge the croſs- plate. The Veſſel, being covered, and the joynts well 
opt and glued, and bound about; fo that the force of the vapours ariling , may 
not burſt ic open, and ſcald the Faces of the by - ſtandets, kindle the fite by degrees, 
until it become very vehement: then wil the vapors make a great noſe, almoſi ſuffi- 
cient to tertiſie one, and fit VVater, then VVater and Oyl will diſtil out. I can- 
not contain my ſelf from relating alſo another Infirument invented for the ſame 
purpoſe. . Make an oval Braſs-Veſſel, as 1 adviſed before; with a hole boxed thorow 
the bottom: to which faſten a pipe that may ariſe up to the mouch of the Veſſel, let 
the mouth of it be wide, like a trumpet or tunnel; ſo that the long neck of a Gourd» 
Glaſs may paſs through the Pipe of it, and the wide mouth of the Veſſel under, may 
by degrees receive the ſwelling parts of the neck. Adapt a cover to this Veſſel that it 
may be cloſe ſtopt and lured as we faid befote, You muſt make a Furnace on pur- 
pole for this uſe 5 for the fire muſt not be made in the bottom, but about the "ew 
© 
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The uſe is ibis: Fiil the Glaſs with Flowers or 
other things; put in ſome wire Lute-ltrinos 
after them, that they May not fall out again 
when the Glaſs is ivv. rſed, Thruſt the neck 
thorow the Brais- Pipe: ſer the Veſſel on the 
Furnace, and fill it with Water round about 
the ariſing Pipe: put on the Cover, and plaiſter 
Bo it about: ſet the Receiver under the Furnace 

E that ic may catch the dropping Water and Oyl: 
then kindle the fire about the ſides of the Pot, 
the violence of which, will elevate vapors of 
burning water; which, beating againſt the con- 


— 


: | = cave part of rheCover,will be reverberate upon 

: — : 
_—— | the botiom of the Gourd-(3laſs,whoſe fervent 
heat, Will turn the Water and Oyl into vapor, 


and drive It down into the Receiver. 1will 
ſer down ſome examples of thoſe things which I made trial of my ſelf, As, 


How to extract Oyl out of Roſemary Flowers, 


Fill the Retorte wich the Leaves and Flowers of Roſmary, and ſet them in the Braſs- 
Furnace : the fire being kindled will force out firſt a Water, and aſterward a yellow 
Oyl, of a very ſitong and fervent odor; a few drops of which, I bave made nſe of 
in great ſicknefſes , and driving away cruel pains, Yowmay extract it eaſier, if you 
macerate the Flowers or Leaves in their own, or Fountain- water, for a week. In 
the ſame manner "4 


Olof Citron-Pill 


is ert tacted. When Citrons are come to perfect tipeneſs, ſhave eff the peil 
wi.h a groſs Steal - File: put the Filings into a Pot, ind let chem to macerate ten days 
in du , being cloſe (topr-upithen accomodate them to the Furuꝛce, and kindle fire; an 
Oyl mixt with water diſtils out, of a moſt pleaſant ſent. The ſame may be done with 
Orange and Lemmon-peal, In places whete Flowers and Fluits are not to be had, 
they cut off the tops of the Brenches abd Tindrils; and flice them imo four- inch 
pieces, ind ſo diſtil them. Fa” WET 
| ih * Ohl of Ryſes, and Citron-Flowers 
is drawn after the ſame ſort ; « moſt excellent Oyl,and of an admirable favour. But 
becaule the Oyl 15 very hardly diitingniſhed from the Water, pour the Water into 4 
long Glaſs with a narrow neck, and expoſe it to the Sun being cloſe ſtopt: the Oyl 
will by little and little, aſcend to the top, which you muſt gather off with a Feather 
or pour out by inclining the Glaſs. | 


| | Sweet Oy! of Benjamin. | 
is to be made, by putt ing Benjamin into a Glaſs. Retort, ind fitting it to the Furnace t 
then encteaſe the fire without any fear of combuſt ion, and you will obtain a fragfant 
Oyl, to be uſed in precious Oyntments, So Oyl of Storax, Calamite, and Labdanum, 


* 


and other Guins, So alſo, 


| + | yl of Musk, Amber, and Civet +40 
cannot be ex racted more comodiouſly by any Inſtrument, Art, or Labour, then by 
the aforefaid ; for they are of ſo thin a ſubſtance, that they can hardly endure any 
the le aſt hear, wit hout contra ging a ſcurvy baſe flink of burning; yet by this Artifice, 
ic may de drawd ont very ſafely. I ſee nothing to the contrary , but that we may 
extta& Oyl our of Spices allo, very ſecurely by the ſame Arrifice, 


17 
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5 Cu Ap. Xx. 
How to extract Oylout of Gumt. 


Here is a peculiar Extraction of Oyl out of Gums; which, althovgh they te- 
quite the ſame means altnoſt as the former, that is, the mixing them wh Wi- 

ter, and macerating them for many days, then putting them into a Braſs· pot, and 
by a vehement fire, forcing out the Oyl with the Water; yet doth it come out bur in 
a ſma ] quantity of an excellent odor, and free from the ſtink of the pre; as thus 
they u'uaily deal with Opoponax, Galbanum, Storax, and others, But they are di- 
Rilled aiſo another way, by Aſhes; which doth require the diligent attendance of 
the Work-man, and a ſingular j1dgement and provident dexterity in him: for it is 
rather an ingenious then painful Operation. I will ſer down an example, 


| How to extract Ol out of Benjamin, 

M:certe the Benjamin in Roſe-warer; or omitting that, put it into a Recote 2 ſet the 
Retori into a Por full of Sand, ſo that it may fill up the ſpice between the ſides of the 
Pot, and bottom of the Retort : put the neck of it into a Receiver wich a wide belly: 
kindle the fire by little and liile; and without any haſte or violence of heat, let 
the Water ditil + by and by increaſe the fire, that the Oyl may flow ont; yer not 
too intenſely, for fear of burning'; but mocerarely between both : the oyly vapors 
will Hraight fill all the Receiver; then will they be condenſed and turn into flakes, 
like Wool; and: ticking to the ſides and middle of the Glaſs , preſent you with a 
pleaſant ſpeSacie :. by and by they are turned into little bubbles, fo into Oyl, and 
fall dawn to the. bottom: keep thi fite in the ſame cemper , until all the Feces are 
dried ;then remove it, or fear of uſtion. 


nod Oyl of Storax 
is drawn in the ſeme manner; but if the Storax be liquified, ic will run with a gentle 
fite: it is of aFrepg and ouick oder. Cala ites tt cuires a mere lively tre , ſuch as 
was ned in Bevjimin, and a diligent attendance : for too much fire will cauſe adulti- 
en in it. — F | 

- - ' Oyl of Ladanum. 


Beat the Ladarrm, and macerate it fifteen days in AquaVite, or Greek-Wine ; at 
leaſt ten: for the loncer it inſuſe ih, the ſooner it wili un into Oyl: draw it with & 
gentle fire, it wil diſtil out by drops atter the Water, 


> 3 O)l of Turpertiue 
is extracted eaſily , for ic floweth with a gentle fire: but beware inthe operation, 
that no ſmos k do eraporate cut of it; for it preſently will take fire, and with a mag- 
netick vertue attract the flame, and carry it inte the Retort, where ic will hardly be ex- 
tinguiſhed again: which will happen in the extraction of 


91 2755 12.95! Ol of Olives, and Linſeed Cy l. | 
If you diftil common Cyl, it will hardly run; yer en realing the fire, it will come 
ont in fix hours: yeu mult be very careful, that the Aſhes and Pot do not wax too 
bot: for if the Oy] within take fire, it wilt break the Veſſels, and flie up, that it 
can bardly be querched, ard reach the very cieling ; fo that it is beſt co operate 
upon Ovls in arched Rocme. © Frem hence Artificers of Fire-works "a learned to 
put Oyl in their Ccmpoſicions , becauſe it quickly taketh fire, and is hardly ex- 
Oo Chap. 
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CA P., : X I, 
Several Arts how to draw Oyl ont of other things. 


He Nature of things being diverſe, do require divers ways of diſtilling Qyl 

out of them: for ſome being mged by fire, are iubiimed, and will not diſſolve 

into Liquor; others cannot endure the fire, but are preſently burned, From which 

variety of tempers, there mult atiſe alſo a vatiety in the manner of Excragion, I 

will ſet down ſome examples of the ſe, that ingevious Artilts may not deſpair to draw 
Oyls out of any thing whatever, 


O)l ont of Honey 


i: hard enough to be extracted i for it wells up with the leaſt heat, and riſeth in 
bubbles; ſo that it will climbe up thorow the neck of the Retort, though it be 
never ſo long, into the Head, and fall down into the Receiver before ic can be dii- 
ſolved into, Liquor or Oyl. There ate divers remedies found out to help this: 
Take a Glaſs with a ſhort wide neck, put your Honey int o it, and ſtop it in with Flax 
quite over-laid two fingers thick, This will repreſs the Honey when it ſwellech 
and froaths, and make it link down again. Clear Water will drop ont at firſt : but 
when it beginneth to be coloured, take away the Receiver, and ſet another in the 
place; ſo keep the Waters ſeverally. Ot. pui Honey into any Veſſel, ſo that it may 
fill ic up four large fingers above t! e bottom, and cover ĩt cloſe, as the manner is: 
then dig à hole in the ground, and ſet the Veſſel in-, as far as the Honey ariſeth: 
then lute it, and plaiſter it about four fingers above he Ground, avd drie it well; 
kindie your Coals round about it ; then will che Honey grow hot, and by degrees 
flick to the Pot: but becauſe the heat is above ĩt, it eannot ſwell up, but very cafily di- 
ſtilleth Water and Oy]; firſt, yellow, next reddiſh, until the Honey be turned into 2 
very Coal, There is another way, which may de performed by any Weman: Pour 
the Honey into a new Pipkin, and cover it; dig 4 hole, and bur it abroad about & 
cubic under Ground; 4þere lei it puitiſie for ten days then take t up, and there 
will ſwim on the top of h Honey a Chryſtal Liquor, which you ml rain ont, and 
top the Pipkin again, and bury it as before. About a week after, view it agaid, and 
ſtrain out the over- flowing water; ſo the third and fourth time, unt il all the Honey 
be converted into water, which you may ſee by uncovering the Pipkin : diſtil the 
Water according io Art, and it will yield Water and Qyl eaſily enough. | | 


Oyl of Camphire, . 


„„ $ > > # 


day, and you will ſee a cleer bright Oyl ſwim on the topo the Water : incline the 
Pot gentlyy and pour It off, and clat iſie it in a Retort 3. ſo ſhall you have a beamiſul, 
Olof Paper and Rags, 

Row! up your Paper like a Pyramide, 4s Grocers do, whey they lap up any thing to 
lay:by;or-{epd abroad t clip the edges even ; and raking bold of the top of it with 
pair of Pincersj ſet it op fire with a Capdle; and while it flameth, hold. it downward 
over 2 broad diſni half a: inet · diſt ant from the bottom, ſo that the ſmoak may hard- 
y fflie cut: and Gil] as the fire conſumes the Paper, let your hand ſink, chat may al- 
ways keep the ſume diſtance frem che Diſh, Whew it is quite burns, yon will finde 
a yellow Oyl, ſtinking of burning, vpon the bottem of the diſh, Gather ir ups and 


reſerve itz it is excellent ro drive away freckles and pimples in womens faces, 
applied. Almoſt in the ſame manner. 


| : Oy! of Wheat, 3 
Lay your Wheat plain upon a Marble -· Morter, being taxed with the bottotm 
vp 


thin and ſweet Oy). 
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upwards, and cover it with a plate of Iron, a moſt red hor, and preſs it bard: cut of 
the lides there will be exprefl:d an Oyl of a yellow colour, and(tinkivg of burning, 


which i god for the lame purpoles ; that which is good to tetreſh deca, ed opirits, 
is pte p- red another Way, 


CM AP. XII. 
How to extralt Oy! by Deſcent, 


He way is common and vul-ar to all; for it is done by Uſtulation : but the 
Oyis ate of a moit off nlive ſavor, and can be uſed only it oucrward M-Gi. ines; 
for they are not to be taken inwardly, Prepare a Pipkin made of rongh (lay, and 
able to endure fire, well verniſhed within, that there may be no uſpic ion of running 
out: let the bottom be full of holes, fer upon arother earthen Pigkin , whole 
mouth is large enough to receive the bottom of the upper Pipkin; lace them cloie to- 
gecher, Fill the Pipkin wich ſlices of your VYood : cover it, and lute it. I hen 
dig a hole, ind ſet the Pipkins into it, and fling in the Earth about ic, and read it 
down cloſe, and throw Sand over it two inches thick: make a gentle fite ju o- 
ver the Pipkin; which you muſt encreaſe by degrees, until the Pirkin have ſtood 
there a whole day, After this, f move the fire : and when the heat is ſpent, dig up 
the Pickins, and you will finde the Oyl ſtrained down into the lower; which you 
muſt diſtil again ina Retott, to pur iſie ic from filth, To add ſomething to the for- 
mer in en ion, 1 always do thus: I make a Treſſel with Legs of two foot in length. 
There mu 2 hole be bored in the Plank of it, to receive the neck of the Limbeck. 
Upon the Treſſel faſten an Iron · plate to keep the VVod from burning. Un- 
detveath, about che middle of the Feet, fatten a Board, upon which the Re- 
ceiver may ſtind, and meet with the neck of the inverſed Veſſel; which being filled 
with. ite materials to be Hlilied, kindle a fire about it. Therefore if yon wonld 
extract 


Oyl out of Ligunm Guaiacum, 


fill it with the Duſt of Lignum Guaiacum, and lute ic cloſe with Straw - Mortar, twice 
er thrice double: when it is drigd in the Sun, put into the neck, Wire Strings, and 
thruli it threuah the hole of the Tre fel into the month of the Receiver, and mor- 
rar them :ocether. Then kindie the fire on the Plate about the body of che Lim- 
beck, at ſome difian.e at fitti, ano by degrees nigher and hoiter: but let it por be red 
hot, until ycuthirk ir be all hurned: then remove the fire, and let it reſt a while, 
until ic be cold, and ycu ſhall finde in the lower Veſſel a black ſtinking burnt Oy l. In 
this manner is Oyl dre wnout of Juniper, Cypreſs, and Lignum Aloes : but in this 
laſt, you muſt uie more Art and diligence, and a gentle fire, becanſc it is mixed in 
Oy mments. g 
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. 
5 Of the Extraction of Efſences, 


VVE have delivered the ſeveral kindes of ExttaQion of Oyls, now we ate 
come to Quintefl*»nces, the Extraction of which, we will here de- 

clare, The Paracelſians define a Quinteſſence to be the Form, or Spirit, or Ver- 
tue, or Life, ſeparated from the aroſs and elementary impurities of rhe Body. I 
call it the Life, becauſe it cannot be extraed cut of the Bones, Fleſh, Marrow, 
Blood, and other Members: for wanting Life, they want alſo the Quinteſſence, I 
ſay , Separated frem elementzf+ impurities , becauſe when the Quinteſſence 1s ex- 
tracted, there remzineth only's maſs of Elements void of all power? for the Power, 
Verrne; and M. dicinable qualities, ate not the Elements, but in their Efſ=nces, 
which yer are E. emente, ind contain the vertue of the Elements in them, in the high- 
eſt degree: fot being ſepatared from the groſneſs of their bodies,they become ſpiritu- 
il, and put forth their power more effeQually and ſtrongly when they are free _ 
Aa Oo 3 them 
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them, then they could while they were clogged with the Elements. They are ſmall 
in bulk, but great in operation, The tirength of Quinteſſences, is not to be judged 
by che degrees of their qualities, but of theit opetat on: for thole which ſooneſt and 
clearliett root out a dilcale, are reckoned in the firſt degree. So rhe eſſence of Ju- 
viper, is reckoned the firlt degree of operation, becaule it cureth the Leproſie by 
purging the Blood onely, The eſſence of Ambar in the ſecond , becauſe it expel- 
lech poyſon, by purging the Heart, Lungs and Members, Antimony in the third, be- 
cauſe (beſide the former vertves ) it alſo purgeth the Body, But Gold of it ſelf 
alone, hath all thoſe vertues, and rene weth the Body. Wherefore the fourth de- 
gree and greateſt power, is attributed to it, Bet how to ext rad theſe Eflences is 
a very difficulr work; for they may be either Oyl, or Salt, or Water, or of Extra&i- 
on: ſome, by Sublimation; others, by Calcinationz others, by Vinegar, Wine, 
Corrofive Watets, and ſuch-like, So that ſeveral kinde of menſtruums are te be 
provided according to the nature and remper of things, I will ſet down ſome 
Rules for the chuling of proper menſtruums. Let the menſtrym be made of thoſe 
things which «re molt agreeable to the things ro be extraRed, and as ſimple as may 
but: for Eſſences ought not to be compounded, mixed, or polluted with any thing; 
be pure, ſimple and immaculate. But if there be a neceſſity of adding ſome ching 
Jer them be ſeparated after extraction, If the Eſſence of any Metal be to be extra- 
Qediby Corrofives,ſeparme the Salt from the Waters, after the work is done, and uſe 
thoſe Salts only, which will eaſily be taken ont again: Vitt io] and Allom are very diffi- 
cult to be ſeparated, by reaſon of their earthy ſubſtance, Moreover, uſe not a wa 
menſtt num, for 1 wairy Eſſence; nor an oyly menſtruum, for an eyly Eſſence; becauſe 
being of like natures, they are not eafily ſeparated: but watty Menſtruums for 
oyly Eflences: and ſo on the contrary, I will ſet beſore you {ome (examples in 
Herbs, fat of Fleſh, and other things , by which you may learn of your ſelf howto 
perfarm it in the rell. There are an infinite number of Efſences, and almoſt ma- 
Dy Ways of Extraction: of them, ſome I ſhall ſhew unto you, whereof the firſt 
all be 


How to extratt the Eſſence out of Civet, Mu, Ambar, and other Spices. 

Take O41 of Ben, or of Almonds, mix Musk, ambar, Cinnamov, and Zedoary, well 
beat en in it: put ir tp a Glaſs · bottle, and ſer it in che Sun, or in Balneo, ten dayes: 
theifirefn from it the Dregs, and the Effence will be imbibed into the Oy] ; from 
which you may ſepatate it in this manner: Take Aqua Vis, and if it be ap odori- 
f-rons Body, Fonnrain-warer, three or four times diſtilled, mix with the aforeſaid 
Oyl,and flit it abonr, and fo let it digeſt for fix dayes; then diſtil ic over Cinders : 
the hot Water and the Effence will aſcend, and the Oyl remain in the bottom with- 
out ay {eng Afterwards, diftil the Fqua Ve, avd the Eſſence in Balneo, unill the 
VViter he evaporated, and rhe Effence ſettle to the bottom in the formof an Oy], 
If you will do it with Aqua Vitæ alone, flice the Roots of Zedoary, beat them and 
infuſe them in ſo much Aqua Vitæ as will cover them three fingers over in a Glaſs 
Bottle: let them ferment for ten dayes according co Art; then diſtil them over 
Cinde re, or in Sand, until nothing but VVater tun out; yer have a care of burning 
it. Take the diſtilled Liquor, ſer it in Balneo ; and with a gentle fire, let the Agua 
Lite evaporate, and the Quinteſſence of Zedonay will ſertle in the harromy igayly 
quid form. Ne 1 1 iy e e 

„Vine es 1 1. To extract Effonce ont of Fla. 


Out of three Capons, I have ofcentimes extracted ay Eflence in a mall quantity , bat 
of creat igeverh ard, ngttiment,  wherewich Lare teren Ife and ſrengzh £0 
fick belong oſe Stomacks were quite decayed, avdthey almatt dead for want of 
neuf Me bi, having not been able to cat any things in three dayes, Take Chickens, 
or Hens, or Capons; pluck them, and draw their Guts ont; beat them very well, 

and let them boy} a whole day in a Glaſs- Veſſel + Cloſe ſtopt, over warm Embers, 
tit] +he bones, and fle ſh, and all the ſubſtance be diflolved into Liquor : then fitain 

it into another Veſſel , chrough a Linen· cloth, and fling away the Dregs z fa the 
te⸗ 


Wann 
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remaining Bones are ſo bereft of Fleſh, ſent, or any other quality, that a Dog will 
not io mu n 4s imell to them; which is an aſſured Argument that their goodneſs is 
boyled out. Pour the ſtrained Liqnor into a Glaſs-bottle , and diffolve it into va- 
por in a gentle Bath; the Efſerce will remun inthe bottom, either hard, or ſoft, like 
an Oyntment, as you pleaſe, of a molt admirable vertue, and never ſufficiently to be 
commended, 

To extralt Eſſences ont of Salts, 


Take Salt and celcine it according to Art , if it be volatile, burn it, and grinde ie 
very ſmall : lay the Powder upon a Marble in a moyſt Cellar, and fer a Pan under 
it to receive it as it diſſolveth: let it ferment in that pan for a month ; then ſer ic 
in Balneo, avd with a gentle fire let it diſtil: caſt away the ſweet Water, that comes 
from it, and ſer that which remains in the bottom, ro ferment another month, then 
diſt ii out the ſweet Water, as before: and do this, while any ſweet VVater will tun 
from ir : keep it over the fire until the moyſture be all conſumed ; and then what re- 
mains ſettled in the bottom, is the Quinteflence of Salt; which will ſcarcely ariſe to 
two ounces ont Of a pound. 


To extralt Eſſences out of Herbs, TEES 


Bear the Herbs, and ſet them to ferment in dung for a month, in a cotivenient Glaſs- 
Bottle: then diſtil them in'Balneo, Again, ſer them in dung for a week, and diſtil 
them in Bilneo agam; and thus macerate them ſo long as they will yield any Li- 
quor: then pour the diſtilled Water upon the Herbs again, and diſtil rbem in this Cit- 
culation for fix dayes,which wil! make it of a more lively colour: draw of the VVater 
by Balneum, and the Efſepce muſt then be expreſſed out in a preſs: ferment it in dung 
for five days, and it will yield you the fent, colour and vertues of the Herbs in per- 


fection. A way to extract 
The Eſſence of Aqua Vite, — 
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It is a thipg bragged of by thouſands; but not effected by any. Iwill not cmit 
the deſcription of it, which 1 tave found ove, together with a Friend of mine very 
kne wing in Experiments, by the : ſſiſtance of Lulu. Provide ſome rich, generons, 
old VVine, bury it in dung for iwo months, in large Bottles cloſe ſtopt and led, 
that they may net have the leaſt vent. The whole tufineſs dependeth on this: for 
if this be ror carefully leck to, yeu will loſe both your coſt, and ycut labour: 
the month being paſt, diſtil ir in an ordinary Stillatory , reſerve the Spirits by them- - 
ſelves, The Dregs and Fæces of the Wine muſt be buried acain, and the 
Spirits be diſtilled cut as before, ard reſerved by themſelves, Diſtil the Fz- 
ces until they ſettle like Horey or Pitch: then pour on the pblegm upon them, 
waſh them, and lay them co dry: then put them into a Porters, or Glaſs- makers, Fur- 
nice, and with a velle me nt fire burn them into white Aſhes: wet chem with a little 
YVacer, and ſet them in the mouth ef the Furnace , that they may be converted 
into Salt. There is no better mark to know the 
perfe&ion of your work, then by caſting ſome 
of it onaredhor Plate of Iron: if it melt and 
evaporate, it is well dove ; otherwiſe, you mutt 
„ rectiſe it. Mix the Salt with water, and put it 
s e in a Glaſs bottle with a long neckiſtop it with 
oem Cork and Parchment: then ſer on the Head, 
Mi} and kindle the fire; the force of which, will 
cury it vp thorow all the ſtoppage into the 
Head, and there it fiicks to the ſides like durt; 
the VVarer will remain quiet in the bottom, 
in which you mult again mingle the Salt; 
and ſo by a continval Circulation, draw it out 
of it ſelf, until it be diveſted of all its Groſ- 
neſs, and obtain a more thin and ſubtile Eſ- 
ſence, fo. 
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Cnar., XIV. 
What Magiſteries are, and the Extraction of them. 


did, That Quinteflences do participate of the Nature of mitt Bodies; on the 
contrary, a Migiſte ry taketh the temper of the Elements: ſo, that it neither 
exttacteth the Spirits nor the Tindtute, but a certain mean between both. A Ma- 
iſtery therefore, is what can be exttaded out of things without ſeparation of the 
lements. Eſlences do oftentimes keep the colour of the Bodies out of which 
they are exttacted: TinQures always do it, Magi eries never. The means of ex- 


craQinz Migiſte ties, is various, according to the diverſity of Natures in things. I will 
et down tor an example and pattern 


How to extract a Magiſtery of Gems, Coral and Pearl, 


Bear the Gems,and ſer them in igue reverberationu, till they be calcined ; mix them 
with an equal quantity of alt-Peter, and diflolve them in Aqua Vitæ : Fd 
that which is liq ified, and let the remainder of the Powder be calcined better; 
thea lay it in Aqua Vitæ again, and do this till it be all diflolved. Ser this water in 
a hot Furnace , until the moyſture be all evaporared ; ard what ſhall remain in che 
bottom, is the Magittery of Gems. Pearls mu't be diffolied in Vinegar ; and if 
poſſible , in juice of Lemmone. Yon may angmenr the ſtrength of the Vinegar 
by thoſe things, Which, as 1 ſhewed you in Aqua Vitæ, do quicken the Vertue of 
it, that is. its own dait, being diflolved and macerated in Balneo, or in Fimo, for 2 


month: then diſtil the Menſtrunm, and in the bottom will remain the Magiliery of 
Peatls. 


of Charabes, 


I will deliver to you the way that I uſe ; for the Pꝛracelſians do either conceal ic , ot 
not know it, Beat your Gum very (mall, and diflolve it in Aqua Vita: when iris 
liquified, pour that out, and put in freſh + let them macerate for a month; and when 
ail is diſſolved, mix the waters all together, and let it evaporate over a fire; ſo in the 
bottom will remain the Magiſtery of Chirabe. It will take away ſcars in the Face, 


Ml ES and cure the Vertigo. 


; E 
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The Magiſtery of Guaiacum 


HW is an excellent Remedy againſt che Pox , and is thus extracted. Take the ſhavings 
444 Vi of Lignum Guaiactm, or the duſt of it, which Turners work off: for che Eile; by 
4 continua l Frication, hears ic, and exhauſteth the beſt Spirits. Lay it in clarified 
Aqua Vitæ a whole day: when the water hath contracted a red colour, which will 
be when it hath ſucked out the oylineſs and ſubſtance of ir, ſtrain ic out, and pour 
in freſh, Then lic it about, until the water beceme coloured again; ſtrain that 
« Ut allo, and put in as much more, until che water do not alter its colour any more. 
Thenfiraiv it in apfeſs, and diſtil che juice through Linen- cloth; and then boyl it 
ill che moyſture be conſumed : the Oyl, or Gum, or Magiſtery will remain of 3 
right colour, and moſt ſweet ſent, which you would think impoflible to refide in 
'uch Wood, You may extract the fame in a ſhorter time; but it will not be of the 
lame value: for if you lay the daſt of Gualacum in diſtilled Fountain- water, boyl 
ic for half a day, brain it, diſtil ic thorow a cloth, and ler che moiſture eya- 
pace over a fire: the ſame Gum will ſettle in the bottom. .Youmuſt chuſe 
t 7 wy Gummy Wood, which being held neer a Candle, will wear our a kinde 
1 O . | | 


The Magiftery of Ligaum Alves, 


Take the ſhavings of the Wood worked off, as the former , with à Turners wheel; 
lay it in A qua Vua till it colour it; then ſtrain ic out, andlecthe moyſture evapo- 
6 tate 
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rate over a fire; and in the bottom of the Glaſs , you will finde a moſt odorifetous 
Oyl, excellent to be uſed in ſweet Oyntments. 


The Magiſtery of Wine, commonly called the Spirit of Wine, 

I will firſt ſer down the Paracelſian way of extracting it, and afterwards my own ; 
becanſe we cannot uſe that in our Countries, Pour ſome :trong ecnerons good 
Wine into a Glaſs-Bottle : fo that it may fill two parts of it; ſtop che mouth of ic 
very exactly, either with Hermitis Sigillum, or a ſtrong Glue, which I ſhall here- 
after deſcribe unto you; and ſo ſet it in Fimo three or four months, with an un- 
intermitted fire, In the Winter ſer it out in the Froſt for a month, and let it fre: ze: 
the Spirit or Magiſtery will ret ire into the Centre, becauſe its fiery Eſſence maketh 
it uncapable of conglaciation. Break the Veſſel, caſt away the congealed part, and 
reſerve the liquid; which being circulated in a Pelican for a month, will yield you 
what you ſeek for. My way is, to put the aforeſaid Wine into a round Glaſs-Yeſlel : 
let ic ferment in Fimo, conglaciate it, as I ſhall ſhew you; and then breaking the 
Veſſel ro reſerve the unfrozen liquor, in which you will finde a great deal of vertue: 
but if you deſire to have it better, yon may perfect ir by Circulation. 


CAA. XV, 
How to extract J inctures. 


Tincture is che pureſt and moſt active part of a coloured body extracted; the 
A nobleſt Eſſence in a Compound. It is extracted out of Gems, Flowers, 
Roots, Seeds, and ſuch- like. It differeth from a Quinteſſence in this, that it eſpe- 
cially draweth the colour of the Body from whence it is extracted; and tequireth 
Arc, and Cunning, and diligent Attendance , more then labour, It is ſeparated by 
Diſtillation ,” clear from any oylineſs or matter; free from the commiſ ion of 
other Elements, or any impure ſubſtance ; ir imirareth the clearneis and perſpi- 
cuiry of the Air: and in that brightneſs repreſents the colour of the Gem or Flower, 
from whence it was drawn of ſo pure a ſubſtance, that in many yeers it will not 
have any dregs in it, but will continue in a perpetual cleerveſs , ſubtilty , and 
ſtrength. After the extraction, the matter remaineth diſcoloured, anduleleſs for 
any thing. I will preſent ſome examples to yon how to extract the Tincture out of 
Metals and Flowers, & c. 


| | How to draw ont the Tincture of Gold, 8 
If the Vertues of this never · ſufficiently-· ptaiſed Metal, were known, as well for the — 


health of the Body, as the conveniency of mens living, it would be adored with a 
eater devotion then it is already. The Apes of wiſe Nature, cunning Inquiters 
in Experiments, perceiving a certain Glory and Brightneſs in Gold, and an at- 
tractive or magpetick Verrue , (if I may ſoſay) which at firſi fight draws every mans 
eye to look upon its Majeſty and Beauty, and cempts our hands to touch and handle 
it, and even our mindes to deſire it, ſo that even Infants do rejoyce, and laugh at 
the fight of it; and reach cheir arms out after ir, and catch it , and will by no means 
re from it; een cor jeduted, that there was ſome extraordinary Vertue in ic 
or the health of man. Aſtrologers, ſeeing it coprend with the Sun in Beams, 
Brightneſs and Glory, and to have a Przrogative of Majeſty among Metals, like 
the dun among the Stars, do therefore ſer ic down for a Cordial, anda Deſtroyer 
of Melancholy, andall the Al Companions of it. Refiners ſay , That the Elements 
are ſo proportionably mixt ivthe Compoſition of it , ſo pure and compaRted, that 
they account it a moſt exactly tempered body, and free from corruption: in which 
there is nothing deficient nor ſaperfluons ; ſo compact and cloſe, that it will not 
onely endure the fire withouc copſumption , bur will beceme more bright and re- 
fined by it. It will alſo lie under Ground thonſands of yeers without coptracting 
any ruft: either will it fon] the hands like other Metals, or hath any ill ſent or caſte 
wir, Wherefore, ſay they, being taken into our Bodies, ir muſt needs * . 
8 | ry 
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lements ind humors into à right temper , allay the exceſſive, and ſupply the de- 
fe&ive, take away all putrefaQion, refreſh the natural heat, purge the blood, and 
encteaſe it; and not onely cure all ficknefles, but make us healthy, long lived, and 
almoſt immortal. Rai noldus, Raimundus, and other Phyſitians of the beſt eſteem, 


do attribute to Gold, a power to corroborate and ſtrengthen the Heart, to dty up 
ſuperfluit ies and ill humors , co exhilarate and enliven the Spitits with its Splendor 
and Beau: y, to lrengthen them with its Solĩdity, temper them with ics Equality, and 
preſerve them from all diſeaſes, and expel Excrements' by its Weight: by which it 
confirmeth Youth , ref oreth Strength, retardeth old Age, corroborateth the prin- 
cipal Parts, openeth the Urinary Veſſels, and ail other paſlages, being ſtopt: cureth 
the Falling-ſickneſs, Madneſs, and Leprofie , (for which cauſe, Of ander the Divine, 
wore a Chain of Gold about his neck) and alſo Melancholy, and is moſt excel- 
lent a24in{t Poyſon and Infections of the Plague. We will now examine whe- 
ther the old or new Phyſitians knew the way to prepare it aright, to perform theſe 
admirable Effects. Nicander doth mightily cry up for an Antidote againſt Poyſon, 
Fonntain-Warer in which Gold hath been quenched ; ſuppoſing, that it imparteth 
ſome of its Vertue to the Water in the extinꝗgion. g „Paulus Egineta, 
and Actin, afficm the ſame, | 


Sf Sa A 


three months, and ar..laſt I found ĩt nothing abated in weight, but much meliorated 
in colour and goodneſs ; ſo that the fite, which conſumeth other things, doth make 
this more peifet, How then can it be concocted by the heat of Man's Body, 
which is ſcarce able to conco& Bread ? And how can it impart its Vertue by Ex- 
tinction, when neither Aqua Vitæ, nor any ſtrong Waters can alter che colout of 
talte of it ? I will ſet down what 1 have ſeen, The later learned Men, and curious 
Inquirets into Nature, aſfitm, That the Magiſtery, Secret and Quinteffence of Gold, 
conſiſteth ig the Iincture: ſo that the Vertue, Power, Life and Efficac of it, te- 
ſideth in the Colour. Wherefore it will be no ſmall Secret to know how ro ex- 
tract the Tipcture; no ſmall labor and pains: for thoſe who pretend to ſpeak of it, 
do it fo intricately and obſcurely, that they rather ſeem ro obſcute ig, or not to un- 
derſtand it, then to diſcover or teach it. Know therefore, that the Tinctuxe 
cannot be entacted, but by perfectly diſſolving it in Strong Waters ; and that ic 
cannot be diſſolved, as the work requiteth, in common Aqua Fortis ot Royal Wa- 
tets; becauſe the corroſive Salts in them ate not perfectly and abioldtel diſſolved 
into Water. Wherefore you muſt learn by continual ſolution and immiſtion', ſo ts 
diſt] them, that the whole ſubſtance of the Salt may be melted; which muſt be done 
by reit erat ing the Operition. I have informed you, what Salts are 2 to be ſepa- 
rated, the which myſt onely be uſed in this Work. After perfe& ſolmion , caft in 
that Menſtruum or Water, which I have often mentioned for the Extraction of Eſ- 
ſences ot Colors, I have with great joy beheld ir attract to ir ſelf the Golden, Yellow, 
Of 
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or Red-co! our, and a white duſt ſettle down to the bottom. We muſt then lepa- 
race the Salt from the Menticunm : diſſolve it. and let the liquor evaporate away, 
and there will remain true potable Gold, the right TinAure, and that great Arca- 
pum of Phileſo;hers , difgniſed wich ſo many Riddles; ſo thin, chat it will 
eaſily penetrate the Body, and perform thoſe wonders, which Antiquity could only 
promiſe. g 

Tincture of Roſes, 


Cut Red-Roſe-Leaves with a pair of Shears into ſmail pieces; lay them in 44 Vita; 
and they will preſently dye it with a ſanguine color. After three hours, change thoſe 
Leaves, and put infreſh ones, until the water become very much coloured : then 
ſtrain ic out, and let the Liquor eyaporate quite away, and inthe bottom will remain 
the Tincture of Roles, The ſame may be done with Clove-Gilliflowers, We 
may alſo do it another more perfect way, without A Vite. Fill a wide-momhed 
Glaſs, with Red-Role-Leaves : ſer i into aLeaden-Limbeck, and fill it wich other 
Roſes : then ſer on the Head, and kindie the fire; whereupon the vapours will arie, 
and fall into the Glaſs, of a ſangnine-colour. This is a new way of extracting Tin- 
Aures, which may be uſed in any coloured Flowers, So the 


Tinctures of CMarigolas, Violets, Bugloſs, and Smccory-F lowers, 


If you extract them the former way, the Tincture of Marygolds will be yellow; 
of Bugloſs, Violets, and Succory - Flowers, Red; becauſe the colours of thoſe 
Flowers, is but chin and ſuperticiary : ſo that it expireth with a little heat; and is 
red underneath, 


Tintture of Orange-Flowers of an excellent ſent. 


Cur the Orange-Flowers into ſmall pieces, macerate them in Aqua Vita; and 
whey the Water is turned yellow, and Flowers have loſt their ſent, change them, and 

io freſh, umil the Water become very ſweet, and well · coloured, and ſomewhat 
thick: then rain it, and let it evaporate: it will leave behinde it a Tincture, en- 
riched with the ſent and vertues of the Flowers. 


Tincture of Coral, 


Beat the Coral te Powder, and wich a vehement fire turn it into Salt; add an equa} 
quantity of Salt · P · ter io it: then extract the Salt with Aqua Vitæ, and it will bring 
ont with it, the TinQure of a wondettul vertue. 


Cuae. XV I. 
How to extract Salts, 


8 do retain the greateſt part of the Vertve of thoſe things, from whence they 

are extracted ; and therefore are uſed to ſeaſon the lick petſons meat: and 
otherways, becauſe they have a penetrative quality. It was 4 great Que ion a- 
mong the Ancients, Whether Salrs retaived the vertue of the things; or, whether 
they loſt ſome in che fire, and acquired others: but ic is row manifeſted by a thouſand 
Experimente, that the vertues do not onely remain in them, but are made quicker and 
more efficacious. 


Sal of Lemmon. 


Diftill the Lemmons with their Peels and Juice: reſerve the Water, and dry the 
relt in the Sun, if the ſeaſon permit it ; or in an Oven. Put them in a Pot cloſe lured, 
and ca'cine ir in igne reverberations. Then diflolve the Powder in the Water , and 
boyl them in a perfect Lye : cleanſe it with a Featber, that the Dregs may 
ſettle to the bottom: purifie it, and let the Liquor evaporate : ſo the Salt will 
temain in the bottom; which is moſt excellent to break the Stone in the Blad- 
der. 
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Salt of Pellitory of Spain. 
Dry the Roots, and burn it in a cloſe luted pot, for three dayes, until it be te- 
duced into white Aſhes : pour on its own Menſtruum: diſtil it, and calcive it aga 2 . 
ſo the third time: then cleanſe it with a Feather, boyl it in an earthen verniſhed 
Pipkin, wich the white of an Egg to clarifie the Salt: at length, a white grained Salt 


will zppear. 2 
Salt of Cumine. 


put the Roots, Leaves, and Flowers ina cloſe luted Veſſel, and dry them, and put 
them into a Potters Furnace, till they be burned to Aſhes, In the mean while, 
diſtil the Roots, Leaves and Flowers; or, if you pleaſe, make à decoction of them; 
and of that decoction, a ſharp Lye: which, being ſtrained very clean through a Li- 
nen- cloth three or four times , muſt be boyled to a Salt ina Glaſs-Vefſe], If you 
deſire it very fine and white, ſtrow the Salt upon a Marble, and ſer it in a moiſt place 
with a pan underneath to receive it as it diffolverh : cleavſe the filth ſtill away; and 
do this three times, until it become of a Chryſtal colour; ſo reſerve, In this manner 
Sal Alchali is made. 


Of Saxifrage, 


It is made like the former: if you ſeaſon your meat with it, it protecteth from all 
danger of poyſoned btead or meat; conſerverh from the contagion of peſtilential 
and infectious Air, The lame may be exttacted out of other Alexiphatmacal Bo- 
dies, which Princes may uſe at meals, infiead of ordinary Salt; for they ſcarce differ 
in taſte. A Salt may be made of Thapſia, very good to remove the Stone in the 
Biadder or Kidneys, and to diſſolve the Tartar, or viſcous Concreſcency ; to kill the 
Werms, and purge the Blood; to provoke ſweat by being often taken; and is ad- 
mit ab e in Venereal Diſcales, The Salt of Pimpernel, being taken rhree days, and 
the third month for a mans whole life-time, ſecuteth him from the Dropſie, Pihiſick, 
and Apeplexy. It alſo preſeryeth from Inte & ion and peſliſerous Air, and helpeth 
digeſtion ina weak Stomack. But it is to be obſet ved, That theſe Salts muſt not be 
eateneyery day, leſt they become toofamiliar to the Stemack, and be taken for 
food, There may be a Salt alſo extracted our of the filings of Lignum Guaiacum, 
which is excellent in the French Pox, beivg taken as the former. By theſe you may 
learn to make other Salts. 


CMA. XVII. 
Of Elixirs, 


Lixirs are the Conſervators of Bodies in the ſame condition wherein they finde 
them: for their Vertue is to preſerve ſrom corruption, not by melioratipg 
rneit ſtate, but by centinuing it; and if by accident, they cure any Diſeaſes, it is by 
reaſon of their tenuity. They have a double Vertue to preſerve from ſickneſs, and 
continue health, not onely in Men, but to preſerve Plants alſo, They imicate the 
qualities of Balſam, and reſort chiefly ro the Heart, Brain, and principal Parts, where 
the Spirits relide, There are three kinds of Elizits ; of Metals, of Gems, and of 
Plants; as of Roots, Herbs, Flowers, Seeds, Woods, Gums; and ſuch-like. An Elixir 
difterech from Eflences, Tinctures, and the reſt; becauſe it is compounded of many 
things void of fatneſs: therefore it cannot be an Oyl, becauſe it wanteth perſpicuity 
and clearneſs; not an Eſſence, becauſe it is a Compound; not a Tincture, but a 


mean between all, and of a conſiſtence mok like to Water: whence it had its name 
ab eliqueſco, to be diflolved ar liquified, 


| To make Elixir of Pimpernel. 

Dig up he Roots in a convenient time, and macerace them in their Water, putting 
{c me weight on them to depreſs them under Water: when the Flowers are blown; 
gather them, and macetate them in the ſame manner, in a peculiar Veſſel « the ſame 
malt 
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muſt be done with the Seeds: Then put them in an Alimbeck , and draw ont the 
Water and Oyl, until the Fœces remain dry: then ſeparate tbe Oyl frum the Wa- 
ter, and citculate it in a Pelican for two months: then take it out, and reſerye it for 
your uſe. 


As Elixir of many things, 


Many Compoſitions of Elixir, ate carried about, which are erroneous and falſe to 

my knowledge, and of ſo hard a work to extract the Oyl and Water, that you will 

more probably loſe your time and colt , then gain any good by them: for they are 

made for pomp and maynificence , rather then for the benefit of mau. Beſides, 1 

have found them often fail in the performance of what was promiſed from them, and 

cannot be made according to thoſe deſcriptions ; But here I will deliver one to you 

which will perform far more then is promiſed, Take the Flowers of Sage, Origa- 

pum, Mugw orc, Savory, Elder, Sage-Leaves, white Mint, Roſemary, Baſil, Marjoram, 

Peniroyal, Roſe-buds, the Roots of Betony, Pellitoty, Snake- weed, white Thiſtle, 

Ariſtolochy, Elder, Cretan Ditany, Currants, Pine-Apples, Dates, Citron-Pill, of 

each an ounce and a half , Ginger, Cloves, Nutmegs, Zedoary, Galangal, white and 

long Pepper, Juniper-berries , Spikenard, Mace, Cubebs, Parſley-ſeed, Cardo- 

moms, Cinnamon, Stæchados, Germander, Granes, Roſe of Jeruſalem, Doronicum, 

Ammoniac, Opoponax, Spodium, Schæinanthus, Bdellium, Mummy, Sagapenum, 

Champbire , Maſtick, Frankincenſe, Aloes , Powder of Ebony, Bole-Armenick, 1 

Treacle, Musk, Galls, Mithridate, Ligpum Aloes and Saffron, of each three drachms; Lt 

of clarified Sugar, thirteen pounds; of Honey two, I exclude Pearl, Rubies, | 

2 Saphires, Emeraulds and Leaſ- Gold, frem the Compoſit ion; becauſe, as 4 
have proved before, they have no operation; eſpecially , thus exhibited : and 1 

therefore are uſed in Medicines by none but ignorant Phyſitians. Reduce all theſe 11 

into Powder, and put them into a Pelican or blinde Alimbec k, with twelve pound of | 

AquaVite , very well clarified, as though the whole work depended on it: let ir 1 

circulate in Balneo a whole month: take off the yellcew Oyl er Quinteflence of li | 

all, with a Silver - Spoon, and add to it a drachm of Musk ard Amber, and ſec it by wi 

for your uſe in a Glaſs- bottle cloſe ſtopt. Diſtil the remainder, and ir will afford a 1 

yellow cleer water: but you cannot extract the Oyl without a ſtink of burning. | 

I have very exactly extracted Oyl of Guma, Roots and Seeds of the forementioned : 3k 

and mixing them together, have effected ſtrange things with them. Moſt of their bl! 

operations are againſt Poyſons, and Peſtilential Contagions ; eſpecially , thoſe tara ff 

are apt to ſeize on the Spirits; for a drop of it, being anoynted on the Lips or 5 At 

Noftrils, reviverh the Soul, and keepeth it in perfect Senſes at leaſt fix hours. | 


Of a Chſſas, and how it is made, 1 


Hat there may nothing be omitted, I will now ſhew what a Clyſſus is, and how 1 
it may be made, A Cly ſſus is the Extraction of the Spirits of every part of a 1 
Plapt, united in one common entity. There are in a Plant, the Root, Leaf, Flower, | 
Fruit and Seed, and in every one of theſe parts, there is a peculiar Nature. The 6! 
Operation is thus : Dig the Roots when they are full of juice, the Leaves when they 

ire freſh and green, the Flowers when they are blown, the Fruit and Seeds in their 

due time. Extract the Spirits or Eſſences out of all theſe by Diſtillation, Macera- 

tion or Calcination, or any other of the former wayes, But when they are all ex- 

traced ſeverally, one in the form of Oyl, another of Salt or Liquor ; then mix them 

all together, ſo that they may be conjoyned and united in one body, which is called 

a Clyſſue. Some mix them in Diſtillation in Veflels made for the purpoſe in this : 
manner: They put the Water, Salt and Oyl in three ſeveral Curbicles of equal 
height and bigneſs ; and tying their three necks together, ard pur them into one 

common Head, which may be fit to receive them all, cloſe them, lute them, and 

kindle the fire under. The heat will elevate the thinneſt ſubſtance in all of them, 

Pp2 which 
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which will meet and mix in the Head, and run down by the Noſe, or Spout, into 
the Receiver : ſo ſet them by for uſe, This Congregation of Effences , doth 
penetrate and ſearch all the remote paſſages of the Body, and is very uſeful in 


Phyſick. 


CAP. XIX. 
How to get Oyl ont of Salts. 


Have declared many ways of extracting Oyl , now I will ſhew how to draw it 

out of Salts, that they may be more penetrative, nd work more powerfully,yhich 
can be done no other way, They ſeem to have ſome kinde of fat in them, yer will 
not burn; ſo that it cannot be called a perfect Oy]. 


How to extract Oyl of Tartar. 


Burn the Tartar, and reduce it into a Salt, as 1 ſhewed before: then lay ic on a Mar- 
ble in a moyſt place, and in a few days ic will turn to Oyl, and run down into a difhy 
which yon muſt ſer nnderneath to receive it. Thus you may eafily make it into Salt: 
Beat che Tarcar into Powder, and mix an equal quantity of Salt- Peter with it: when 
they are mixt in Iron Mortar, fer them inthe fire, until they be quite burned: grind 
the remaining Fœces, and diſſolve them in a Lye, ſtrain it, and let the Lye evaporate 
away , and the Salt will ſettle to the bottom: then boy] ſome Eggs hard, take 
ont the yelks, and fill up their place with Salt, and in a little time it will diſſolve 
into Oyl. 1 
Oylef Sal Sodæ. 


Diffolve the Salt in Water, and ſtrain ir through a cloth, then dry it, lay It ona Mar- 
ble, and ſer it in a moyſt place, and ir will run down in an Oyl, So 


The ſamous Oyl of Tall 

is extracted onely by the vehement hear of fire: yet Iknew not at firſt what it was 
uſeful for. But I perceive it is much accounted of by women in their Facns, Beat 
it into fine Powder in an Iron-Morter, and put it into a very ſtrong thick Por, faſten 
the cover on with wire, plaiſter it with Potters Clay, and fer it in the Sun for three 
days : then thruſt it into a Potters Furnace where the flames are moſt violent. After 
three or four days, take it out, break open the Pot; and if you finde it not ſuffici- 
ently calcined, make it up, and ſer it in again, When it is burned perfectly white, 
lay it ona Marble, and place it ina moyſt toom, or in a hole dug in the earth: and there 
let it ſtand for a good wiile , until ic diſſolve into Oyl ; then reſerve ic in a Glaſs- 
bottle. So alſo is made 


Red Oyl of Sulphar. 


Grinde live Sulphur into a ſmall Powder, and mix it with an equal quanticy of the 
former Oyl of Tartar : boyl it three hours ina Glaſs · bottle; and when it is diſſolved, 
ſtrain it through a Linnen- cloth into another Glaſs, and ſer it over a Gentle fire, till 
it thicken like clotted blood, and ſo dry. Then powder it, and lay it on a Marble in 
2 motit Cellar ; there it will diſſolve, and ron de we ite ine ünder · pliced din. Set 
this Liquor , being firſt ſtrained thorow a cloth ina Glaſs· bottle over warm Aſhes, 
until rhe moyſture be conſumed, and there will remain a red Oyl of Sulphur. 


Ol of eMyrrh. 
Boyl ſome Eggs hard, cut them in the middle, take out the yelks, and fill their places 
with Myrrh, powdered and ſeirced: lay them in an earthen Pan upon long croſs- 


ſticks, that the Eggs may not imbibe the Oyl again, and ſhut them in a moiſt Cellar ; 
ſo the Oyl will drop down imo the Pan, 


CHAP. 
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. 
Of Aqua Fortis. 


NY I will recite thoſe Diſtillacions, which draw ont neither Water nor Oyl, but 
2 middle bet ween both : for the terrene parts ate ſorced up, turned inte Wa- 


ter by the vehemency of the fire: from whence they do acquire ſo great a heat, that 


cortode and burn moſt violently. They are extracted onely in ine reverberation, 
and with great care and labour, 7 


How to draw Aqua Fortis, or Oyl, ont of Salt. 
It ic a piece of Art diſcovered to very few. Take Pir-Salr, put into 2 Glaſs-Retorty 
treble luted over, and dried : ſet it in igne reverberationss, Where tlie flames do ſttug- 
gle moſt violently : the firſt time you will get but little moyſture. Break the Re- 
tott, and emo e the F axces inio another, and pour the extracted Water into them, 
and dliti]l them again: the ſecond time thou wilt get more. Do the ſame a third 
time, and ſo to the tenth, until the Salt be all turned into Liquor, which is a moſt 
precious Jewel and worth thy labor, Some quench hot Bricks in the liquified alt, 
and then diſtil them with a molt intenſe fire, as in O/l of Bricks, 


A Water for the Separation of Silver, 


Take Salr-Peter and Alem in equal quantity, beat them ina Morter, and put them 
into a Glaſs · Retort luted over three double : when ic is well dried, ſet it ip the 
circulating fire, that is, which is reierberated on the top and below tco: Stop 
it cloſe, and ſet a laige Receiver under it i for if it be too part / w, che ſtrong Spi- 
tits will break out with a great bounce, crack the Veſlel, and fru tate your la- 
bour, Diltil it fix hours: if you calcine the Alome- fire, the VVatrer wil be 
ſtronger. 


A Water for Separation of Gold, 


Mix with the equal parts of Salt- Peter and Ale m, as mich Vitriol, and diſtil it, as 
befcre : there will proceed a VVater lo (irene, that it will even ccirede the i ir ute 
of Gold. Whereſcre, if this ſeem too violent, take nine pounds of the former Salts 
be ing diſſolved in VVater, and io ornces of Sal - n.moniacum when they are 
melted, ſer ibemiwo days ir Fimo, ard with hot Alhe« ye may ditiiia VVater chat 
will corrode Gold, If ycu tefurd the VVater upe n the Faxes, let them macerate 
and dillil it again, the Y Vater will be much lironger, 


How to jwrge the phlegm from theſe Witers, 


without which they are of ro force: caſt a little Silver into a little of thi: VVi« 
ter; which, being everchatęed with phlecm, will not ccrrode it. But ſet it 
to heat over the fire, and it wiil preſently do it: peur all thi- VVaier into 


another Pet, and leave the Fezces behinde in the former: fo the VVater will 
be clarified, 


Oy! of V.riol, 


Diſſolve Vitriol in an esrihen Pan with a wide mouth; let the phlecm evaporate; 
ther ercie:ſe the fire ar d biin ir, till it be all red, ard the feurth part be cor ſume d. 
put it ipto a Glaſs· Retort, luie d all over it rice double, and well dried, and fei in rg- 
xe reverleratioxi, cent irually av; mentirg the fire, ard comiir nirg it for three days, 
until the Veſlel melt, and an Oyl drop cut witheut any VVater, Every three pounds 
will yield one ounce cf Oy). Put it irto a Glaſs-bortle, and fer it in hot Embeis tat 
the VVater, if any be in the Oyl, may evaporate for ſo it will be of greater ſicengih. 
The ſign of perfect exttadtion, is, if it make a piece of VV ood, being caſt into it, 
ſmoak, as if it burned it. 
| O. of S ulphur « 4 
a This 
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This is the proper way to extract Oyl of Sulphur : Take a Glaſs with a large month 
in the form of a Bell, and hang it up by a wire : place a large Receiver under it, 
that it may catch the Oyl, as it droppeth out of the Bell. In the middle between 
theſe, hang an earthen Veſſel full of Suiphut: kindle the fire, and make the Sul» 
phut burn; the imoak of which, aſcendeth up into the Bell, condenſeth it ſelf, 
and fails down in an oyly ſubſtance. When the Sulphvr is conſumed , put in 
more, until you have the quantity of Oyl which you deſire, There is alſo another 
Way to exttact it in a greater quantity: Prepare a great Glaſs-Receiver, ſuch as J 
deicribed in the Extraction of Oyl of Tartar, and Aqua Fortis: cut a hole tho- 
row it with an Emerauld , and indent the edges of it, that the ſmoak may paſs 
on. 2 ſet this upon an earthen Pan, in which you burn the Sulphur, Above this, 
ſer another Veſſel of a larger ſize, ſo that ic may be about a handtul diſtant 
from the firſt: cut the edges of the hole in deeper notches, that the vapor aſcending 
thoro the firlt, and circulating about the ſecond , may ditiil out of both; ſo you 
may add a third and fourth. Pour this Oy] into another Glaſs, and let the 
phlegm evaporate over hot Embers , it will become of that firergth, that ic will 
diflolve Silver: and I may ſay, Gold allo, if it be rightly made. The fume of 
Sulphur is congealed in Sal Ammoniacum : for I have gathered it in the Mountains 
of Campania, and condenſed it into Salt, nothing at all differing from that 
which is brought out of the Eaſtern Countries, Thus Sal Ammoniacus, which 
hath ſo long lain unknown, is diſcovered in our own Country, and is nothing 
but Salt of Sulphur; and this Oy! is the Water of Sal eAmmyniac , or Salt of 
Snlphur, 1 would fain know how Learned Men do approve this my Inventi- 
on. Itakethe Earth, thorow which the ſmeak of Sulphur hath ariſen, and diſ- 
ſolve it in warm Water, and purge it thorow a hanging Receptacle deſcribed before: 
then I make the Water evaporate 3 and ſo finde a Salt nothing different, as I hope, 
from Ammoniacum. 


Chap, XXI. 
Of the Separation of the Elements. 


** every Compound, there are four Elements; but for the moſt patt, one is pre- 
dominant , the reti are dull and unprofitable. Hence, when we ipeak of ſe- 
parit ing the Elements of a Compound, we mean the ſeparating that predominant 
ove, In the Water-Lilly, the Element of Water is chief; Air , Earth and Fire 
are init, but in a ſmall proportion, Hence there is but a ſmall quantity of heat 
and dtineſs in it; becauſe VVater overwhelms them all. The ſame muſt be un- 
deiſtood in other things allo, But do por think, that we intend by the ſepara- 
tion of the Elements, to divide them abſolutely, the Air from the VVater, and 
the VVater from the Fire and Earth; but onely by a certain ſimilitude, as what is 
hotter then the ret}, we call Fire; the moiſter, VVarer. Stones participate more 
of Earth; VVoods, of Fire, Herbs, of VVater. VVe account thoſe Airy, which 
fill the Veflels and Receivers, and eafily burſt them, and fo flie our, VVhen the Ele- 
ments are thus ſeparated, they may afterwards be purified and attenuated, The manner 
of extracting them, is vatious according to the diverſity of natural things; for ſome 
xſl bs calcined: ſome ſublimated, others diſtilled. I will ſer down ſome ex- 
amples, 


How to ſeparate the Elements of Metals. 


Lay your Metal in Aqua Forizs, as Tſhewed before, till it be difſolved: then 
draw out the Aqua Fortis by a Bath, and pour it on again, and ſo again, until 
it be turned into an Oy l of a light Req, or Ruby- colour. Pour two parts of A qu4 
Fortis unto the Oyl , and macerate them in 2 Glaſs in Fimo for a month: then diſtil 
them on Embers till the VVater be all drawn out, which you muſt take and ſtill a- 
gain in Balneo, until it aſcend; ſo will you have two Elements. By the Bach = 

| ir 


4 
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Air is elevated, the VVater and Earth cemain in the bottom: the Fire continueth 
in the bottom of the former Veſlel ; for it is of a fiery ſubſtance: this, Nature, 
and the Affuſion of Water, and the Diſtillation in Balneo will reduce into an Oyl 
gain: in waich you mult correct the Fire, and it will be perfect. You may lay 
Metal iv Embers , then by degrees encrea(e the fire: the VVatet will firn gently 
aſcend, next the Earth. In Silver, the firſt Oyl is blewiſh , and in perfect ſepara- 
tion, ſeit let tothe bottom, and the VVatet aſcendeth ; but in Baineo, the Ele- 
ments cf Fire and Earth: for che fubſtance of it is cold and moiſt : in Balneo the 
Elements of Fice and Earth remain; firſt che Earth will come out, afterwards the 
Fire, So of Tin, the firſt Oyl is yellow; in Balneo, the Air will remain in the 
bot tom, the Fire, Earth and VVater will aſceyd : which is proper opely to Lin; for 
in no other Metal, the Air remaineth laſi; but in Tin, the VVater is fitſt elevated; 
next the Fire; laſt of all, the Earth. Of Iron is made a dork ruddiſh Oyl ; Of Quick» 
filver, a white Oy: the Fire ſettleth to the bottom: the Earth and Water ate ele- 
vated: and ſo of the teſt. 


How to ſeparate the Eleortnrs in Herbs, 


In Herbs there is alwayes one E:ement which reigneth in chief, Take the Leaves 
of Sage, bruiſe them, macerate them in Fimo, and then difiil them: the Fire will 
firſt aſcend, until the colours be chan ed; next the VVater; then a part of the 
Earth: the other part will remain in the bottom, not being volatile, but fixed, 
Set the VVater in the Sun fix dayes, then put it in Balnco : the VVater will 
aſcend firſt , then the colour will alter; and the Fire 2{cendeth next , till the caſte 
be chanꝑed: at lenoth , a part of the Earth, the reſt being mird with the Air, 


rarrieth behinde in the Bottom. In VVacer-Ploncs, the Air arifeth firſt; next the 
VViter and Fire, 


How to finde out the Virtues of Plants, 


There are ro ſurer Searchers out of the Vertues cf the Plants, then our Hands 
ard Eyes; the Taſte is more fallible : for, if in Diſtillation , the hotteſt parts eva- 
pc rate firſt , we may conclude, that it cor ſiſteih of het and thin parts: and fo of 
the reſt. Yeu may eafily kre w by the \eparation of the Elements, whether a 
Plant hae mere of | ite, or VVater, cr Ezrch , by weighirg the Plant fir: (ben 
afrerward , when the VVater anc Oyl are extracted, weighing the Fixces , and by 
their proportion yeu may juoge of the degrees of each Element in the Compoſi- 
tion cf it, and from thence of their Qualities, Bot the varrew limits of chis 
Book wiil not ꝑive me leave to expatiare farther on this Subject. Wherefore 1 will 


lea e the Diſcourie cf it to a particular I reatiſe, which I intend to fer out at large on 
thi; matter. 


How to extralt Gum out of Plants, 


There are ſome Plants out of which we may extract Gum: ſome Plants, I ſay, be- 
cauſe many have none in them, and nothing can give more then it hath, Fen- 
nel, and all otber kindes of it, Opoponax, and ſuch- like Herbs are ſull of it. Na- 
ture is the beſt Director in extradting them: for when the Sun fhipes very hot, and 
the Stalks of theſe Plants are ſwelled with ſap, by reaſon of the contirual en- 
creaſe of their juice; they open thetnſelves in little clefts , like a Woman when ber 
labour appreacheth ; and thence coth the Plant bring forth, as it were in travel; 
that Noble Liquor, which partly by the heat of the Sun, partly by a na- 
tural Inclination grows clammy, and is condenſed into a hard Body, Hence we 
may learn 


How to extraſt Gum out of Opoponax, 


In the drr mer Solſtice eatber the Roots in the viꝑht · time, thir the heat of the Sun 
may ror exbauſt the moyf ure; ſlice it long wayes, and put it into a well vernifhed 
earthen Pipkin : then ſet it upſide down ina deſcendivg Furnace with a Recelyer 

under- 


1 1 
2 
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nnderneath, to catch the falling: Liquor: make a Fire abont the upper part of the 
Veſſel, which will drive down a Noble Gum, which muſt be purged in other Veſſels, 
and may be meliorated by Digillation. The ſame may be effected on Sagapene, 
whoſe Roots muſt be gathered at the ſame time, and ſliced; and being put into a 
Veſſel with a gentle fire, will drop out a glutinous Liquor into the Receiver; which, 
being clarified, will harden like Gum, and is kept for Medicinal uſes. 


How to extrali Gum out of Fennel. 


Gather the ſtalks of Fennel, when ir is in its vigor, and the Flowers beęin to blow, 
about the full of the Moon; for then they ate more ſucculent: ſlice them into pieces 
of a hand- long, and put them into a Glaſs-Tub of a hand in wideneſ:, and a handſul 
and a half in length: fill ir full, and fer che bottom of it, being full of lictle holes, 
into a Tunnel fit to receive it, and the lower part of the Tunnel into a Receiver, 
Then make a gentle fire about the Tub at a handful diſtance , which may beat upon 
the ſtalkes on every fide with ics heat, like the dun- beams. The Tub thus growing 
hot; will exclude ſome drops; which, fly ing from the violence of the hear,flide down 
thorow the holes of the bottom into the Tunnel, and from thence into the Receiver, 


where they will condenſe into Gum, patticipating of the Nature of Fennel, of no 
contemptible vertues. | | 
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ELEVEN T H BOOK 
Natural Magick : 


Of Perfuming. 


TRI PROEME. 


A Frer Diſtillation, we proceed to Unguents and ſweet ſmells: it is an Art next of hin io 

the other; for it provides odors of the ſame things, compennds and mingles UWnguents, 
that they may ſend ferth pleaſant ſents every way, very ſar. Thu Art u Noble, and much 
ſet by, by Kings and great Men. For it teacheth to make Waters, Oyl, Powders, March- 
panes, Fumes ; and to make ſweet Shins that ſhall hold therr ſent a long time; and may 
be bought for little money : not the common and ordinary way, but ſuch as are rare; and 
known to very few, 


CAP. I. 
Of perſuming Waters, 


Have in the former Book ſhewed how ſweet Waters may be 
diſtilled cut of Flowers and other things, as the place de- 
dicated ic Diſtillation did require : here now I will teack 
how to cempound ſweet Waters and Flowers, that may caſt 
forch odorifetous ſents: as firſt, 


To make a moſt (wee: per ſumed Water, 


Take three pound of Dama-k Roles, as much of Musk and 
3 | Red Roſes, two of the Flowers of Orange, as many of Myr- 
tle, half a pound of Garden-Claver, an ounce ard a half of Cloves , three Nut- 
meos, ten Lilies: put all theſe in an Alimbeck, in the note of which you muſt fai en 
of Musk three parts, of Amber one, of Civet half a one , tied up together ina 
clout : and put the Noſe into the Receiver, and tie them cloſe with a cloth dip'd in 


Bran and the white of an Egg mixed : ſet à gentle fire under it, unt il it be all di- 
ſtilled. | 


Another, 


Take two pcund of Roſe-water , of Lavender half one, of Cretan-Wine thic- 
teen drachms; of the Flowers of Gilliflowers, Roſes, Roſemary , Jaſmine, the 
Leaves of Marjoram , wilde Betony, Savory , Fennel, and Bail gentle, half a 
pound; an ounce of Lemmon peel, a drachm of Cinnamon, Benjamin, Stora 
and Nutmegs : mix them, and put them in a Glaſs , and ſer them out inthe Sun 
for four dayes; then diſtil them with a gentle fire: and unleſs you pu Musk in the 
Noſe of the A limbeck, tie ic up in a rag, hang it by a thread in the Water, hilt it 
Randeth ſunning for a month, Set it in the Sun, to take away the ſcurvy favor of the 
diſtilling, if by chance it conceive any. 


Aqua Nunfa. . | | 
Take four pound of Roſe-water , two of Orange-Flowers , one of Myrtle, three 
Sens | q ounces 
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ounces of ſweet Trifoi], one of Lavender t add totheſe, two ounces of Benjamin, 
one of Stotax, che quantity of a Bean of Labdinum, as much Mace and Cloves ; & 
drachm pf Cinnamon, Sapders, aud Lignum Aloes,ab onfice of Spikenart: let theſe all 
be groſs ly beaten, and boyled in a vetniihed earthen Pipkin over a gentle fire, for the 
ſpace of an hour; then let them cool, Strain them through a Linen · cloth, and 
ſer it up in a Glaſs cloſe ſtopt. But tye up the Cinnamon, Cloves, Lignum A- 
loes and Sanders in a thin Linen- cloth; and ſo put them into the pot, and boyl 
them, as I ſaid before, ant] aftervat̃ds tůke om tht hundle: for #fter the boyling of 
the water, the remaining duſt may be formed into Pills, and made into Cakes, which 
may be uſed in perfuming , as 1 ſhall reach hereafter. . This Water is made divers 
ways, but I have ſer down the beſt: yet in the bbylide,/it will turn coloured, and be- 
come red, ſo that Hankerchiefs or white Linen, if they be wetted in ir, are ſtained, al- 
though they are made wonderfully lweer : which maketh many forbear the uſe of it. 
Wherefore, if we would have 7 FL 


Aqua Nanſa clarificd, | . 
Take the former Water, and put it into a Glaſ:- Retott, and ſet it in Balined, oter 
a gentle te: the VVater will become clear, and almoſt of che'fame ſent: offely 
2 little weaker * keep the Water, and lay afide the feſt of the ber ces for \Weet 


; 

- 
17 * 
. 


Cuar, It. 
To wake ſweet Water by Infuſion. 


Ow Iwill teach how to make perfumed Liquors, and what Liquors they are, 
wich will receive odors beſt; for V Vater id unapt to keep ſent, Oyl is bet- 
ter, and VVine, (we may aſſign the reaſon out of Theophraſtus: tor VVater is thin, 
void of tafte vt fent, and {6 fine, that it can gather ti Ant aid thoſe Liquors which 
are thick, ſavory, and have 2 ſtrong ſeht. VVine, ilthougd it be nor ſweer of it ſelf, 
yet heing placed nich any odor, it will draiy ic, becruſt It ĩs fall of heat, which 
th uttract. VViter, being cold by Nattire, call he itliłt xttract, nor receive, nor 
keep any ſent: for it is ſo fine, ſlender ind thin, that che odour flieth out again, and 
vaniſheth away, as if there were no foundation whereon it could fix and ſettle, as 
there is in VVine and Oyl, who are ore tebacious of ſept, becanſethey are of a 
denſer und callots Bedy. Oyl is the beſt prefeiver i . of ſent, becauſe ic is 
not changeable : Wherefore Perfumers ſteep their pe in Oy], chat it may ſuck 
out their ſweetneſs. We uſe Wine to exttact the ſent Tf Flowers 3. And eſpeclally, 
Aqua Vitæ; for Wine, unleſs diſtilled; infecteth the Witer too much wh his own 
ſent, | | Sr LOR PT: | | 
Mul Hater. 


This VVater ſetteth eff all others, and maketh them richer ; wherefore it is fitſt 
to be made. Take the beſt Aqua Vitæ, ind put into it ſome Grains of Musk, Am- 
ber and Civet, and ſet them in the hot Sun for ſome Ne 2 but ſtop the Veſlel 
very cloſe , and lute it; for chat will very much àdd to the frangrincy of it. 1 
drop of this put ite any ortier water will preſent fa it ſerie! moſt pleaſantly « 
Musk. Vou may do the fame wich Roſe-Wacer and FottbrdlneWiter bfren le 
char ir miy dtn a thnmeſs ind heit, which is very piectfery for thie extraction 
Eſſences. fs RE TY 1 5 5 


i ater of Jaſmine, Muck; Roſes, Calli flowers, Violets and Lilies 
is extracted the ſame My: for theſe Flowers ſend forth bi 2 thin odour , Which 
dwelleth not inthe ſubſtance of them, but onely Heth ſcattered on the fuperficies ; 
ſo that if they remain too long on the fire, or in their Menſtruum, their ſweetneſs 
. degenerareth from irs former pleaſatithefs, and is walhed off by the mixture of the 
Rink ing Ml-ſavbured part of their ſubſtance. VVherefore we malt lay theit L__- 
A onely 
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«cy in the beſt Aqua Vita, that is, the Leaves of Lillies, Jaſmine, Musk Roſes, 
and the reſt; hanging them on a threed, that when the VVarter hath ſucked out their 
odour, we may pluck them our, becanſe their odour lieth onely on their ſuperfic ies; 
ſo that if they ſhould remain long in the Aqua Vite, it would penetrate too deep 
into them, and draw out a ſent, which would not onely deſtroy their former ſweet- 
neis, bur taint them with an ill ſavout, vhich accempanieth thoſe inward parts. After 
theſe Leaves are taken out, ſupply them with freſh , until you perceive their ſent is 
alſo extracted. But take out the Violets and the Gi:liflowers ſooner then the reſt, 
left they colout the VVater, This VV et, being mixt with others, taketh away the 
{curvy ſent of the V Vine. \ 


A [ſweet compounded Water. 


Take a great Glaſs-Receiver , and fill the third parc almoſt of it with Aqua Pitz: 
put into it Lavender- Flowers, Jaſmine , Roſes, Orange and Lemmon Flewere. 
Then add Roots of Iris, Cypreſs Sanders, Cinnamon, Storax, Labdanum, Cloves, 
Nucmegs, Calamus Aromaticus, with a little Musk, Amber, and Civer, Fill the 
Glaſs, and ſtop ic well. Bur after you have filled the Glaſs with the Flowers, they 
will wither and fink down: wherefore fill it up with more, Set it in a very hot Sun 
or in Balneo, until their ſweetneſs be all extracted. Then ſtrain out the Water; and 
one drop of it in Roſe: water, or of Myttle- Flowers, will perfume it all with a moſt 
fragrant ſmell, 


Chua. III. 
How to make ſweet Oyls. 


Ow to extract Oyl ont of Spices and ſweet things, is declared before: now I 

will ſhew how to draw ſents out of other things with Oy]: or, as I ſaid be- 

fore, to make Oyl the ground in which odours may be kept and preſerved a long 

time; which is done either by imbibine the Oyl with odors, or the Almonds out of 
which weafterwards expreſs the Oy], 


How to make Oyl of Ben, = 
which is the ſweeteſt Oyl of all,u'ed by the Genois: take an onnce of Ben, a drachm 
of Amber, as much Musk, half a drachm of Civet: put them ina Glaſs-bottle well 
ſtopt, and ſet it in the Sun for twenty days; then you may uſe ir, But be ſure that 
it be cloſe ſtopt: for the Nature of odors being volatile and fugitive, it quickly de- 
cayeth, loſeth his fragrancy, and ſmelleth dully. 


A wa) to make oderiferous Oyl of Flowers: 


it is a common thing. but very commodious for Perfumers, and may be uſed for other 
things : he that knoweth how to uſe ir richtly and properly, will finde ic an Oy! 
very profitable to him, Blanch yeur Almonds, and bruiſe them, and lay them be- 
tween two rows of Flowers, When the Flowers have loſt their ſent, and fade, 
remove them, and add freſh ones, Do this fo long as the Flowers are in ſeaſon : 
when they are paſt, ſqueez e out the Oyl with a preſs, and it will be moſt odoriferons, 
You may draw a ſent with this way, out of thoſe Flowers, from whom you cannot 
draw ſweet Water. Oyl of Jaimive, Violets, Musk-Roſes, Lillies , Crows-foor, 
Gilliflowers, Roſes, and Orange-Flowers, and of others, being made this way, ſmel- 
leth moſi fragrantly. Oyl of Amber, Musk, and Civer, may be thus made alſo: Cur 
the Almonds, be ing blanched from the top to the bottom, into ſeven or eight ſlices, 
and encloſe them in a Leaden Box with theſe perfumes for fix days, until they have 
imbibed the ſent: then preſs them , and they will yield a moſt ſweet Oyl ; and yet 
perhaps not make the Musk much worſe, 
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Cn AP. IV. 
How to extract Water and Ol cut of ſweet Gums by Inſwſion, 


VVE may extract ſweet V Vaters by another Arc that we ſpoke of before, ont of 
Gums, by Infuſion and Expreſſion : as for example. 


A [weet Water of Storax, Benjamin, and Labdanum, 


which afforderh a moſt ſweet ſavour, and is thus extracted. Infuſe Storax or Benjamin 
being bruiſed, in as much Roſe-water as will cover them two fingers over: ſet them 
io Balneo, ora warm place for a week: then diſtil them in BaJneo , and you will 
have a very pleaſant Water from them, which you mult expoſe to the hot Sun, that 
it there ſhould remain any flink of the ſmoał in it, it may be taken away. We may 
alſo put Gums into Glaſs-· Veſlels, and make a ſlow fire under it: there will ſweat 
out a very little water, but of ſweet ſavour, and the Gum will ſettle to che bot- 
tom, which will be uſeful for other things. 


To extract Oylof Benjamin, Storax, and other things, 


We may do this, by beating and mixing theſe Gums with Oyl of Almonds or of 
zen, and macerating them in Balneo for a month: then draw out the Oyl either by 
a Recort or by Expreſſion, which is beiter; it will yield a moſt fragrant odour, that you 
cin hardly perceive whether ic were drawn out of the Gums themſelves by a Retort. 
Ren , called in Latine Glaus lnguentaria, is uſed in precious Oyntments in Read of 
Ol. Pliny calleth it Morobolane, So alſo Martial 


hat not in Virgil nor in Homer's found, 
Is of ſweet Oyl and Acorn the compound. 


It is without any ſent, and therefore fitter to receive them; and whemit doth receive 
them, co reſerve them, for it never groweth rank. 


Cu Ar. V. 
How to perfume Skins. 


Ow we will diſcourſe of the perfuming of Skins, which is performed ſeveral 
ways, either by ſweet Waters, or rubbing them with Oyls,or laying them in 
Flowers, ſo that they may attract their odor, And firſt, 


How to waſh Skins, 

that they may loſe the ſent of the Beaſts and of Fleſh. The manner is this: Firſt waſh 
them in Greek-Wine, and let them lie wet for ſome hours : then dry them, and if the 
ſent continuech in themiſtill, waſh them again: that being takenaway, waſh them in 
ſweet Waters, Take four parts of Roſe· water, three of Myrtle, of Orange-Flowers 
two, of ſweet Trifoli one, of Lavender half one: mix them, and put them into 2 
wide mouthed earthen Veſſel, and ſteep the Skins in them for a day. Then take them 
out, and hang them up in the ſhade to dry: but when they are almoſt dry, ſtretch and 
ſmooth them with your hands, that they may not be wrinkled, Do this thrice over, 
till they favour of the tweer Waters, and loſe their own ſtink, Next 


How to perſume Skins with Flowers. | 
They muſt firſt be rub d over with Oyl; for, as I have told yon, that 1s the feundati- 
on of all ſents, both to attract them, and retain them in a greafie body. It may be done 
with common Oyl , but better with Oyl of Ben, becauſe it is without any ſent of 
bis own: beſt of all with the Oyl of Eggs, which I have taught before how to make. 
The manner is thus : Anoynt your Gloves or Skins with a Spunge on the inward 8 
an 
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and eipecially, in the Seams : when that is done, you may thus mike them atttact 
the ſent of any Flowers, Violets and Giililowers blow tult in the pring; gather 
them in the morning, and lay them on both ſides of your Skins for a day, Waen 
they grow dry ſooner or later, fling them away, and lay on new; ſtirring or moving 
chem thrice or four times in a day, leſt they make the Skins damy, and grow muity, 
Whea theſe Flowers are paſt, lay on Orange · flowers and Roles in the {ame mapnet: 
and laſt of all, Jaſmine, which will continue until Winter: 1 mean, Gatuen- Jaimine 
for it flouriſheth two or three months. Thus your Skins or Gloves will become 
very ſweet in a yeers ſpace, The odour will quickly fade and die but if you do 
the lame the ſecond time, it will continne much longer, and preſerve their pſeaſant- 
neſs, It very much pre ſetveth their fragrancy, to keep them in a cloſe place, in either a 
Wooden or Leaden Box: but if you lay them among Linen, it will ſuck out their o- 
dour, and dull cheit ſent. 


How to perfume Shins. 


If you add Musk, Amber, and Civet to the aforeſaid Skins, they will ſmell much 
more ſweet and gratefully, Or take four parts of Weſtern Balſam, one of Musk, as 
much Amber, and rub it on your Gloves with a Spunge, and they will ſmell very 
ſweet. I will add one more excellent Compoſition: Take eight parts of Iris, one of 
Sander, two of Benjamin, four of Roſe- Powder, one and a half of Lignum Alees, 
half a one of Cinnamon, or rather leſs; ſoften them all with Roſe · Vater and Gum- 
Tragacanth, and grinde them on a Porphyret ick Marble: then anoynt your Gloves 
wich it in a Spunge, and take three Grains of Musk, two of Amber, one of Civet: 
mingle them, and rub them alſo on. 


| | How to take the [ent out of Gloves, 
If you repent your ſelf of perfuming them, or would make ſport with any one, boyl 
a little Roſe-water or AquaVite ; and while they be hot, put che Gloves in, and let 


them remain there awhile, This will cake away their ſent: and if you ſteep other 
Gloves in it, and dry them, they will imbibe ir, 


Cnae, VI. 
How to make ſweet Powders, 


Na we come to making ſweet Powders, which are either Simple or Compound: 
they ate uſed in ſtuffing ſweet Bags, in perfuming Skins and Compoſitions. 
Learn therefore 


How to make Cyprian Powder, 


Take Moſs of the Oak, which ſmelleth like Musk; gather ic clean, in December, Ja- 
nuary, or February: walh it five or fix times in ſweet Water, that it may be very 
clean: then lay it in the Sun, and dry it. Afterwards, Steep it in Roſe- water for 
two dayes, and dry it in the Sun again, This you mult iterate oftentimes ; tor the 
more you waſh ir, the ſweeter it will ſmell. When ic is dried, erinde it into Pow- 
der in a Braſs-Morter,and ſeirce it: then put it into the ceive, and cover it: make a 
fire, and fer ſome ſweet waters io boyl over it ; or caſt on ſome perfumed Cakes, and 
let the fume ariſe up into the ceive. The more often you do this, the ſtronger and 
more lalting ſept will be imbibed by the Powder, When you perceive it co have at- 
tained a ſufficient edeur, take one pound of the Powder, a little Mu k and Civer 
powdered,and a ſufficient quantity of Sanders and Roſes: beat them in a Braſs · Mor- 
ter; firſt puiting in the Musk and then by degrees caſting in the Powder ; ſo mingle 
them well, At laſt, put the Powders into a Glaſs cloſe ſtopt, that the ſent may not 
tranſpĩte and grow dull. The te are ſeveral Cempoſi ions of this Powder , which 
would be too tedious to recount. It may be made, either white, or black, or brown. 
The whice is made of Crude Parg et wiſhed in Roſe- water, or other ſweet Water; 
and adding Musk, Amber, Civet, and ſuch · like, it will ſmell at a good dit — 
| ap- 
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Cnae, VII. 
How to make ſweet Compounds. 


I Here may be made divers kindes of ſweet Compounds; of which are made 
: Beads, which lome u'e to reckon their Prayers by , and others to crim their 
clothes with: alſo waſh-Balls to cleanſe and (weeten the hands. And ficit, 


How to make ſweet Balls 


with ſmall charge, which yet ſhall ſeem to be very coſtly and ſweet. Take one onnce 
of Cyprian Powder, and Benjzmin of the beſt mixture, which is brought ont of 
Turky ; half an ounce of (loves, a ſuſficient quantity of Illyrian Iris. Firtt , melt 
ſome Gum Tragacantha in Roſe water : then with the former powder make it into 
a Maſe, and rowl it up in little Balls: bore them thorow, and fix every one on a ſeveral 
tent upon the Table: then take four Grains of Musk, diffolve it in Roſe-· water, and 
waſh the ou: fide of the Balls with it : then let them dry: afterwards wet them a- 
gain, for three or four times; lo will they caſt forth a moſt pleaſant ſent round about, 
which they will not quickly loſe, But if you would beſtow more coſt, and have a 
preater ſent, I will ſhew 


He to make them anot her way. 


Take one ounce of Storax, of Amber half one, a fourth part of Labdanum cleanſed, 
one drachm of Lignum -aloes and Cinnamon, an eighth part of Mu«k. Beat the Gum, 
Storax add Amber in a Braſs Morter with an Iron Peſtle, being both hot: when 
theſe are weil mixed, caſt inthe other powders, and mix them all together: ar lait 
add the Musk; and before they grow cold, form what you pleaſe of chem, I will 
add alſo 


Another Compound, 


vety neceſſary in a time of Plague, which will not onely refreſh the Brains with its 
ſweet odour, but will preſerve it againſt Infe&ion : Take three ounces of Labdae 
pum, as much Storax, one of Benjamin, an ounce and a half of Cloves, an ounce of 
Sanders, three of Champhire, one of Lignum Aloes, Calamus Aromaticus, and juice 
of Valerian,a drachm of Amber: mix all theſe in the juice of Balm, Roſe-water, and 


Storax diflolyed, - But to waſh the Face and Hands, I will ſet down a moſt Noble 
Compoſition, 


Of waſhing Balls or Musk. Balls, 


Take the fat of a Goat, and purifie it in this manner: Boyl a Lye with the Pills of 
Citron in a Braſs Kettle; let the fat re main in it for an hour: then ſtrain it thorow 
a Lien cloth into cold water, and it will be purified, Make the Lye of two parts of 
the Aſhes of the Ceruſs-Tree, one of Lime, and half a Porringer of Alom ; mingle 
them, and put them in a wooden Bowl, with two holes in the bottom, ſtopt with 
Straw: then pour in water, that it may cover them three fingers over, and ſtrain it 
out thorow the holes: when the fitſt is run out, add another quantity of water, and fo 
the third time, vhilſt the water doth receive any ſaltneſs. Keep theſe ſeveral runnings 
aſunder, and add ſome of the ſecond & third unto the fitſt, while a ne Egg will ſwim 
init: for if it fink and go to the bottom, it will be too weak; therefore add ſome of 
the firſt running. If it ſwim on the top, and lie upon the ſurface of the Water, put 
in ſome of the ſecond and third running, unt il it deſcend, ſo that ſcarce any part of it 
be ſeen above the Water. Heat twenty pound of this Water in a Braſs Kettle, and 
put into it two of the fat: then ſtrain it out into broad Platters, and expoſe it to the 
hot Sun, mix ing it often every day. When it is grown hard, mike Pomanders of 
it, and reſerve them, You may thus perſume them: Put iwo peurd of the Pe man- 
ders into a BH], and with a VVooden Spoon, mix it with Roſe- water, till it be 
very {cit ; when it hath tiood Hill a while, and is grown bard, add more water, * 

| 4 
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ſer it in the Sun t do this for ten days. Then take half a drachm of Myg's, ſomewhat 
leſs Civet, and as much of Cinnamon well beaten : mis them, and if you add a little 


Roſe-powder,ic will ſmell much ſweeter: then judge of it by your noſe. If the ſent be 
too weak, add more of the Perfumes ; if too (irony, more of the Soap. 


oy How to make Soap, and multiply it. . | 
Since we are fallen upon the diſcourſe of Soap, we will not pals it over this: Take Soap 
Geta, and reduce it into a ſmall Powder: {et ic on the 2 in a Braſs Ketile full of 
Lye of a moderate ſlrength; ſo that in three hundred pound of Lye, you may put 
fourſcore of Soap, When the Water beginneth to boyl up in bubbles, Ric it wich 
2 wooden Ladle, and if the Lye do fail inthe boy ling, add new. When the Water 
is evaporated , take the Kettle from the fire, andcatt in lix pound of ordinary Salt 
well beaten ; and with an Iron Ladle empty it out, and let it cool all night. In the 
mean time, prepare a brine, ſo ſharp that it will bear an Egg. In the morning, cut 
the Soap into ſlices, and put K into a broad Veſſel, and pour the brine oa it: there 
let it ſta nd one quarter of a day, and it will become very hard. If you put ſome Sal 
Alchali into the brine, it will make it much harder. 


CMA r. VIII. 
How to make ſweet Perfumes, 


I. temiineth. that we ſpeak of Perfumes for they are vety neceſſary for the ſenting 
ok Skins, Clothes, and Powders, and co enrich Noble mens Chambers, with ſweer 
odors in Wincer : they are made either of Waters or Powders, 


How to make Perfumes of Waters. 


Take four parts of Storax, three of Benjamin ; of Labdanum, Lignum Aloes, and 
Cinnamon, one; an eighth part of Cloves, 2 little Musk and Amber, Beat them all 
oroſsly , and put them in a Braſs Pot with an onnce and a half of Roſe-water, Ser 
the Por over the fire, or hot Aſhes, that it may be hot, but not boyl ; it will caſt forth 
4 pleaſant odor: hen the Water is conſumed , put in more. You may alſo add 
what you have reſerved in the making Aqua Narfa : for ir will ſend out a very ſweet 
fume, N 


Ws 3 S 
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Another way. 


Take three parts of Cloves, to of Ber ja min, one of Lignum Aloes, as much Cinna- 
mon, Orange - Pill and Sanders, an eighth part ef Nutmeg, Beat them, and put them 
into a pot, and pour into them ſome Orange flower-water, Lavender, and Myrtle- 
water, and ſo heat it, 
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Another way, 


Expreſs and ſtrain the juice of Lemmon, into which put Storax, Camphire Lignum 
Aloes, and empty Musk-Cods : macerate them all in Balneo fer a week in a Glaſs-, 
Bottle cloſe ſtopt. When yen would perfume your Chamber, caſt 2 drop of this 
Liquor into a Braſs Pot full of Roſe-water ; and let it heat over warm Aſhes, ic will 
ſmell moſt pleaſantly, | 


Exre lle Pomanders for perſuming, 


Take out of the Decoction for Aqua Nunſa, Ligrum Aloes, Sanders, Cinnamon and 
Cloves ; and of the remaining Powders make a maſs, which you may form into cakes, 
which being burnt on hot Aſhes, ſmell very ſweetly, I take out the Cinnamon and 
the Woods, becauſe in burning they caſt forth a flink of ſmoak. 


Anather way. 


Take one pcund and a half of the Coals of Willow , ground into duſt, and ſeirced; 
four ounces of Labdanum, three drachms of Storax , two of Benjamin 1 one of 
ignum 
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Lignum Aloes: mix the Storax, Berjamin, ind Labdanum in a Braſs Motter with an 
Ifon Peltle heated, and put to them the Coal and Lignum Aloes powdered. Add 
to theſe half an ounce of liquid Storax : then diſſolve Gum Travyacanmtha in Roſe. 
water, and drop it by degrees into the Morter. When the powders are mixed into 
the form of an Unguent , you may make it up into the ſhape of Birds, or any other 
things, and dry them in the ſhade, You may wiſh them over with a little Musk and 
Amber upon a Pencil; and when you burn them, you will receive a moſt ſweet fume 
from them. | 


Ano her Perfume, 


Auoydt the pill of Cirtob ot Lemmon wirk a little Cĩvet; ſtick ir wich Cloves and 
Races of Cinnamon : boyl it in Roſe · water, and it will fill your chamber with an 
odorifeous fume, mY 190 


Cu AP. IX. 
How to adulterate Mash. 


Heſe Perfumes are often counterfeited by Impoſtors; wherefore 1 will declare 
how you may diſcern and beware of theſe Cheats: for yon muſt not truſt whole 
Mu-k-Cods of it, there being cunning Impoſtors , who fill them with other 
things, and onely mix Musk enough to give its ſent to them, Black Mu k in- 
clining to a dark red, is countetfeired with Goats blood a little rofied , or toaſted 
bread; fo that three or fout᷑ parts of them beaten with one of Musk, will hardly be 
diſcovered, The Impoſture may be diſcerned onely thus: The Bread is eaſie to be 
crumb'd, and the Goats blood looketh clear and bright within when it is broken, It 
is counte rfeited by others in this manner: Beat Nutmegs, Mace, (Cinnamon, Cloves, 
Spikenard, of each onchandful, and ſeirce them carefully: then mix them with the 
warm blood of Pigeons, and dty them in the Sun. Afterwird beat them acain, and 
wet them with Musk-watet avd Roſe-water: dry them, beat them, | ard moyſten 
them yery mipy times; at. length, add a fourth part of pure Musk, apd mix them well, 


atid wer them azain with Role: water and Musk- water.: divide the Maſs into ſeveral] 
parts, ind row! them in che Hair of a Goat which groweth under his Tail. Others 
do it 


Another way, and 


mingle Storax, Labdanutfi, and Powder of Lignum Aloes: add to the Compeſition, 
Musk and Civet, and mingle all together with Roſe - water. The Impoſture is diſcovered 
by the eaſie diffolving of it in water; and it differeth in colour and ſent. Others aug - 
ment Musk by adding Roots of Angelica, which doth in ſome ſort imitate the ſent 
of Musk. So alſo they endeavour 5 


| To adulterate Civet | 
wirh the Gall of an Ox and Storax liquified and waſhed, or Cretan Honey. Bat if 
your Musk or Amber have loſt their ſent, thus yon muſt do, 0 | 


pi l 


| To make Moral recover its ſent, 
hang ic ina Jakes and among Rinks: for by Rriving againſt choſe ill ſavours, it excicerh 


its own vertue, reviyeth, and recovereth irs loſt ſent. 
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Natural Magick: _ 
Of Artificial Fires. 
TuHI PNOENM I. 


Efore I leave off to write of Fire, Iſpall reat of that dangerous Fire that werk: von- 

derful things, which the uulgar call Artificial Fire, which the Commanders of Ar- 
mies and Generals, uſe lamentably in divers Artifices and monfirom Deſigns, to break open 
Walls and Cities, and totally to ſubvert them; and in Sea. fight so the infinite ruine of mor- 
tal men; and whereby they oft-times fruſtrate the malicions emerprizes of their Enemies, 
The matter is very uſeful and wonder ſul, and there is nothing in the world that more frights 

and terrifies the mindes of men, God is coming to judge the world by Fire. I ſhall d- 
ſeribe the mighty hot Frres of our Anceſtors , which they uſed to befege places with; and 
I ſhall add thoſe that are of later Invention, that far exceed them: ard laftly , I ſhall ſpeak 
of thoſe of our days, Tow bave here the Compoſitions of terrible Gum andy that makes 4 
voiſe, and then of that which makgs no noiſe : of Pipes that vomit forth deadly Fires, and of 
Fires that cannot be quenched,and that will rage under Water at the very bottem of itzihere- 
by the Seas rend aſunder, as if they were nndermined by the great violence of the flames 
ſtriving againſt them, and are lifted up into the Air, that Ships ars drawn by the moxſtrox 
Gulpbhs, Of Fire: Balls that fliewith g littering Fire, and terrifie Troops of Horſe-men, and 
everthrow them, So that we are come almoſt to eternal Fires, 


. CuaP, I. 
How divers ways to procure Fire may be prepared. 


Ira vius ſaith, Thar it fell out by accident, that ſundry Trees, 
frequently moved with Windes and Tempeſts , the Bows of 
them rubbing one againſt another, and the parts ſmit ing 
each other, and ſo berg rarified, canſed heat, and cook 
fire, and flamed exciedingly. Wilde people that ſaw this, 
REA VER ran away, When che Fire was out, and they durſt come 
UMA OT bveerer, and found it to be a great commodity for the Body 
COULD of man, they preſerved the Fire; and ſo they perceived that 
Fo it afforded cauſes of civility , of converſing and talking to- 
gether. Plim ſaich , It was found out by Souldiers and Shepherds, In the Camp, 
thoſe that keep watch, found this out for neceſſity; and fo did Shepherds, becauſe 
there is not always a Flint ready. J beephraſtus teacheth what kindes of Wood are 
good for this purpoſe: and though the Auger and the handle are ſometimes borh 
made of one ſort of Wood, yet it is ſo that one part acts andthe other ſuffers ; ſo 
EA thinks the one part ſhould be of hard Wood, and the other of ſoft. Ex- 
ample ; | 


Hood that by rubbing together will take Free, 


They are ſuch as are very hot, as the Bay- Tree, the Buck · horn, the Holm, the Piel- 
Tree: But Master adds the Mulberry- Tree; od men conjecture ſo, becauſe ay = =, 
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will preſently blunt the Ax. Of all theſe they make the Auger, that by rubbing 
they may reſiſt the more, and do the buſin ſs more fixmly-,- but the handle to re- 
ceive them, is to be Inatle af ſoft Weod, asthe Ivy, the wilde Vine, and the like, be- 
ing dried, and all moiſture taken from them. The Olive is not fit, becauſe it is full 
of fat ma: ter, ind too much moyſture. Bui thoſe ate worſt of all to make Fires, that 
grow in ſhady places, Plim from him. One Wood is rub'd againſt another, and b 
rubbing takes Fire, ſolke dry fuel, as Myſbroomesor Eemves,eafily receiving the Fire 
from them. But theft.it nothing better then the Ivy; that may be rubbed wich 
the Bay-Tree , or this wich that. Alſo the wilde Vine is good, which is another 
kinde of wilde Vine, and runs upon Trees as the Ivy doth, But I do it more con- 
venienily rhn::Rub one Bay-Tree $gtinft amogtret, anti rub luſtily, for ic will preſencly 
ſmoak, adding a little Brimſtone: put your fue] neerer, or dry matter made of d 
Toad-ſtools, or Leaves that are very fine, found about the Roots of Colts»foot ; for 
they will ſoon take fire, and retain it. I have done the ſame with Ivy- wood cleanſed 
from the Bark, and dried; and by rubbing one Reed againſt another; or, which is 
better, drawing a cord ſwifrly upon it. The Weſt- Indians binde two dry ſticks toge- 
ther, and they put a ſtick between them, which they turn «bout With theit rides 
moved from them, and ſo they kindle fire. But ſince the minde of MinYeldonh tells 
the thing once invetted; bur ſeeks for.riew Inventions; by mans induſtry there iy 
found out WA d ar Nr en e 


A ſtans abat will raiſe Fire with #ny ν tert. 


3 ro make it is thns Take quick Brimſione, Salt-Perer refined; of eich Ie 


weigbt; Camphire the dcuble welyht to quick Lime; and beat them All is s Mor- 
ter, till they be lo fine that they will flio isto the Air: binde them ali fan topethir; 
wrapt in a Linen · clout and put them into an earthen pot; let it be well ſtopt lat 
it well with clay and raw, and let it dry in the Sun e then put them itò i Porters 
Oven; and hen che earthep Veſle] is perfe ly biked;, they Will together. 
and be hard as a Stone; take them out, and lay them up in à dry plate for aſe; 1 
went to try this in haſte, and my experience failed me." FRO certainly, that ſore. 
of my Friends have done it: but the pot muſt not haue ny vent; for ix Ml all bin 
away, Yer I have ſcen witer cat upon quick Lime, and by pdttisg munen r6 it; 
it took Fire, and fired Gun · powder. Thus | can maintain. 


CA. II. h Wy 
Of the Compoſitions for Fre, that our Anceſtors uſed. 

ED Efore I come to our Compoſitions for Fire- works, Iſhnall ſer dowa thoſe that our 
10 fore - Fathers uſed in Sea · fights, and in taking or defendiag of Cities. TheciAits> 
laich, That thoſe that beſieged Platænenſts, when Engiaes would do no good, the 

fell te Fire-wotks : for caſting aboribsbe Walls baudles of uff, and he tag 
Fire, Btimſtone and Pitch, they burũt the wall: hence ateſe ſuch a flime, that unt il 
that time no men ever ſa the like, Heros teacheth; That in burning of Walls, 
aſter y ou have made a hole thorow, you muſt put wood of che Pine - Tres under, aba 
anoynt them with dry pitch, and powdered Btimſtone together, with Tar or Oyl, 
and ſet his on fire. And tlewhere he teicheth to burn h A pot: Take in carthen 
biecher , and binde ic aboũt with plates of Iron on the ontfide , auc let ĩt be full of 
{mall coal t let there be a hole about the bottom to put in ĩbe Bellowst för When the 
coals take fire: by ſprinkling on of vinegar, pile, or any other fharp miittet, the Wills 
ace broken. Yegernas teacheth what combuſtible matter maſt be ufed: Ind he uſetfi 
burning Oyl, Hards, Brimſfone, Bitumen. Barbing Rttows are ſhot in Ctols-bows 
into the Enemies Ships; and theſe, being ſmeered over with Wax, Pitch and Rofit, 


ow _ fire the Decks, wih ſo many things that «ord fuell co the Fire, 1 
all a 


1212 


be Fire· Darts the Autiemts wſel, 
deſerved Fire-Datts,a kinde of Weapon tnide ater fuch 21 fa- 
| n: 


Anus, Mare ins 
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ſhion: It is zn Arrow of Cane, joy ned with many Ions between the Shaſt and tte 
cad, and they are made hollow atter the faſhion of a womans Diliaft, bete with Li- 

nen- threed is ſpun, in the midſi of it, it bath many ſmall holes, and in the very hoi lo 
of it, is put fire with ſome combultibie matter, and ſo is it eaſily ſhot forth of a weak 
Bow: fora Bow that is ſtrong, puts out the Fire , and there is no means to put ir 
out, but by cafling on Duſt or Lees of Oyl. Livy, Some came with burning Tor- 
ches, others carrying Tow, Pitch, and Fire- Darts; and the whole Army ſbiced as if it 
were all in flames: but in the concave part of this Dart there was Glue and Fuel, for 
Fire not to be extinguiſhed, of Colopbonia, Brimſtone, Salt-Peter, all mingled with 
Oyl of Bays. Others ſay, with Oyl of Peter, Ducks-greaſe, the Pith of the Reed of 
Ferula, Brimftone ; and, as others think, with Oyl, Tallow, Colophonia, Campbire, 
Roſin, Tow. The old Warriors called this an incendiary compoſition. Lucan ipeaks of 
burning of Ships : 

Thus plague to water is not conſonant 

For burning Torches, Oyl and Brimſtone joyn d, 

Are caſt abroad, and ſuel was not ſcant: 

The Ships do burn with Puch or Wax combis d. 


And elſewhere, 


He bids them ſhoot their Shafts into the Sails, 

Beſmeer'd with Pitch, and ſo he [con prevails: 

The Fire ſtraight doth burn what's made of Flax, 

And ſo their Decks were fir d by melting Nax; 

And tops of Maſts were burnt, and Sea-mens packs, 
But in compoſitions for Arrows and Darts, that they might burn the more vehe- 
mently, they put melted Verniſh, Printers Oyl, Petroleum, Turpentine, made up 
with che ſharpeſt Vinegar, prefled cloſe, and dried at the Sun, and wrap'd over wich 
Tow, and with ſharp Irons to defend ir, wronght together like to a bottom of yarn : 
all which at laſt, only paſſing over one hole, are ſmeered over with Colophonia and 
Brimſtone, atter the manner that follows, But by the ſubtilty of the Greeks, there 
was invented 


A Fire, called the Greek Fire. 


To overcome the Ship preſently , they boyl'd Willow-coals, Salt, Spirit of VVine, 
Brimſtone, Pitch, with the yarn of the ſoft VVooll of Ethiopia, and Camphire 
which, it is wonderful to (peak, will burn alone in the water, conſumingall matter. 
alimachus the Architect, fly ing from Heliopolis, taught the Romans that thing firſt, 
and many of their Emperors did uſe that agairſt their Enemies aſterwards. Leo the 
Emperor, burnt with this kinde of Fire thoſe of the Ea, that ſail'd againſt Conſtan- 
tinop'e with 1800 Catvels, - The ſame Emperor, ſhortly after, burnt with the ſame 
Fire 40co Ships of the Enemy, and 350 in like manner. Promethews found cut, that 
Fire would keep a yeer in the Cane Ferula : wherefore Martial ipeaks of them thus: 


Canes that the Maſters love, but Boys do hate, 
Are by Pre metheus gift held at great rate. 


257 CAP. III. | 
Of the divers Compoſitions of Gun- powder. 


W E ſhould be ill ſpoken of, if, that treating of fiery Compoſitions, we ſhould not 
firſt ſay ſomething of that wonderful Gun- pow der, that is the Author of fo 

many wonderful things; for it is an ingredient in all mixtures, and all depends upon 
it : not that I have any minde to ſpeak of it, becauſe ir is ſo common; but of ſuch 
things that have ſome new or hidden ſecret in . It is made of four parts * Salt- 
2 eder, 
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Peter, Brimſtone and V Villow-coals, of each one part. Bur the Sali-Perer muſt he 
refined from common Salt, the fat and earthly parts: for that is the Foundation and 
Baſis of the reſt, All of theſe mult be well powdered and finely ſeirced , and per- 
fectly mingled together. Therefore if you would baye 


Gunpowder that ſhall w ihe a great noiſe, and do much ſervice, 

Put in more parts of Salt- Peter; namely, to one part of Brimſtone, and one of Wil- 
lo - coal, put in fix or eight parts of Salt · Peter, but excellent well refined and mingled, 
For four parts of Salt - Peter well refined and mingled, will do more then ten parts of 
that which is fæculent, and ill mingled. From the Salt Peter comes the force, the 
noiſe of the flame; for Brimſtone it takes fire, and the ſooner for the coal. But if 
one would have 


Gun · pomder that will ſhoot a Bullet without noiſe, 


he muſt make weak the Salt · Peter, but with ſome far ſubſtance , which is done by the 
Glew and Butter of Gold, by minglinz them according to a certain and due pro- 
portion; and ſo it will ſhoot a Ball with very little or no noiſe; for you ſhall 
ſcarce hear it: and though the force be not ſo ſtrong, yet it1s but little leſs, I 
will not teach the way, leſt wicked men ſhould take occaſion to do mikchief by it. 


Be CAP. IV. 
. How Pipes may be made to caſt out Fire. 


He ſame Heron bids the Souldiers when they ſcale the VValls, that they ſhould 

{et againlt the faces of their enemies that delend the Cities, ſuch hand- Guns that 
they can turn, and that will throw fire a great way : for ſo they ſhall ſo cercifie thoſe 
that defend the VValls, by theſe monſtrous Engines that cafi Fire-Balls at ſuch great 
diſtance and wich ſuch turions flames, that they will never endure to behold then, not 
yet the Souldiers that mount up the VValls; but will quickly run away. More- 
over, in fights at Sea, and amonelt Horſe- men, men of this later age make great uſe 
of them: for Horſes are terrified with Fire, as Elephants were; and will eaſily run 
away, and break the ranks, VVnen Antipater beſieged the Megarenſes, and the 
Macedonians did fiercely lie upon them, the Megarenſes firli anoynted their 
Hogs with pitch, and ſer them on Fire, and ſo ſent them out amonglt their Enemies. 
The Hogs were mad at it, and ran furiouſl; among the Troops of Elephants, and 
cried as they burned with the Fire ; and, is ſo many Furies, hey extreamly difordered 
the Elephants. BM 1 ſhall deſcribe 


Rockets that caſt Fire a great ways 
Make a ſtick of three foot long, round on the outſide, and with a Turners Inſtru- 
ment make it bollow within : let the hole in the middle be four fingers diameter, and 
the VVood @ finger thick; but within let it be fenced with a thin Iron plate, and 
without with Iron hoops, at the mouth, in the middle, and on the end; and let the 
Spaces between be faſlned and joyned together with Iron- wires, leſt by the violence 
of the flames, ſtriving within, the Engine ſbonld break in pieces, and hurt our 
Friends. Fill the hollow hole with this compoſi ion: Gun- pow der three parts, 
Colophonia, Tut ia, Brimſtone, half a part: but you mult bruiſe your Brimfione and 
Colophonia very well, and ſprinkle them with Linſeed Oyl, and work them in 
your hands. Then try if your mixture will burn gently or fiercely : fill the ſpace 
between the joynts ina Reed with powder 3 put Fire to it: if it burn vehemently, 
that ic break the Cane, add to it Colophonia and Brimſtone ; but if mildly, then 
put more Powder into your Rocker, preſſing it again wich a ſharp Rick : then flop 
the mouth of it, being full, with a Linen · clout, wax and pitch, and cover it, that the 
Powder fall not out: and making a bole in the clout, faſten a Cottor- match to the 
mixture, that when neceſſity is, it may rake fire. You ſhall learn ſhortly aftet to make 


the Match. This is called a ſimple Rocket. 
How 
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How to make a Rocket armed, 3 


This by a continual ſending forth of Fire-balls and Leaden Bullets, and by the OT 
ſhooting off of Irop-guns, will ſtrike thorow the faces of choſe that ſtand by. Ic is 
made of Turpent ine · Roſin, liquid Puch, Verniſh, trankincenſe and Campnire, equal 
parts; quick Brimſtone a third part and half; two parts of Salt · Peter refined, chree 
parts of Aqua Fortis, as much of Oyl of Peter and Gun-powder : pown them toge- 
ther, and make Fire-balls : put them into the hollow of the Pipe, that is broad e- 
nough to receive them, Put into the hollow part the firſt mixtute, three fingers 
deep, and preſs ir down : then put in the little Ball of Gun-· poder onely, weighing 
one ounce, ready made: then put in again the firſt Powder: and do this by courie 
one after another, till it be full; and top the mouth, as I ſaid. Some do nor thruſt 
down a Ball, but Hards wrap'd up in ſquare pieces of Iron; and that ĩs ſo pliable, that 
the firſt mixture can kindle the Gun-powder. Some put in with the Tow , Glaſs 
groſly powdered. Others, Salt and powder of Lead: for if the Lumps ſtick to Ar- 
mour or Garments, you cannot put them out with water or any thing elſe till they be 
conſumed, Some there are alſo that compals in the Rocket with Brais or Iron-Guns, 
and at the open paſſage of the Rocket, they put in Gun-powder ; when fire comes 
at it, With tertible and frequent noiſes, they caſt Leaden Bullets forth upon the 
ſtanders by. I ſaw a Rocket of extraordinary largeneſs; it was ten foot long, and as 
wide as a mans head might go in: it was full of Fire- balls, Stones, and other matcers, 
and put into a Gun, and bound co the lower part of che Croſs- yard of a Ship, which 
was tranſported every way with cords, as the Souldiers would have it; and in Sea- 
fights was levelled againſt the Enemies Gallies, ind deſtroyed them all almoſt, Vet 1 
will not omit to relate how 


A Braſs-Gun once fired, may diſcharge ten times. —_— 


It is a new Invention, that a great Braſs-Gun, or a hand-Gun, may diſcharge ten or 
more Bullets one after another without intermiſſion, Make a dark Powder, ſuch as 
I nſed io the precedent part, and fill it thus: Firſt, put in a certain meaſure of Gun- 
powder, that being put io, may diſcharge the Ball: then put in che Ball, but a {mall 
one, that it may go in looſely, and that the powder put in upon ir, may come to touch 
the Gun- poder: then pout in this dark powder two or three fingers depth: then 
put in your Gun-powder, and your Bullet: and thus in order, one after the other, 
natil the Gun ſeems to be full to the very mouth. Laſtly, pont in ſome of your dark 
clammy pewder : and when you have levelled your Gun to the place appointed, put 
Fire to the mouth of ic; for it will caſt out the Bullets, and then Fire for ſe long 
time as 2 man may diicharge a hand-Gun at divers ſhoots, And thus with one Braſs» 
Gun you may diſcharge many times. 


Lear nt 


Cnap. v. 
How Fire · Ball are made that are ſhot off in Braſb- Guns. 
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A TOwT will ſhew how to make ſome Pot · compoſitions of Fire- balls that are ſhot 
out of Braſs- Guns; for divers uſes : either co burn ſhips , or to give light to 
ſome men ia the night, or ar Solemnities co caſt up into the Air, that they may ſeem 
toftream along like falling Stars. 
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Fire balls flying in the Air, 

that are made at Feſtival times. Grind one pound of Gun-powder , one third part 
of Salt - Peter, to ounces of Brimſtone, and as much Colophonia: mingle all theſe; 
ſow them vp in Co ffins made of thick Cloth in faſhion of Balls, and put them into 
holicw half circles made in Wood, and firike them with a wooden Hammer thar tbey 
may be hard as ſtones; then binde them about with cords, and dip them in Tar thtee 
or four times, they that may be well fenced about, leſt being diſcharged by the vio- 
lence of a Braſs-Gun, they ſhould break in pieces. Lally , pierce chem thrice tho- 
iow with a ſharp Rick in the centre; and fill them with Gun-powder , and dry them 

to 


$0 
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to be ſent aloft. When you would uſe them, raiſe your Braſs-Gnns, or more con- 
veniently the but end of your Guns, and take the Ball in a pair of Iron Pinchers, 
and give Fire to the holes, that ic may take: when your ate certain that it is lighted, 
wich your right hand calt ic into the hollow of the Gun; and with your left, vive 
fire to the lowelt rouch-hole of the Gun: when it is fired, it rebounds ; and be- 
ing cattied up by force of the Fire, it ſeems to tun up and down in the Air, 28 I often 
ſaw it at Reme, and prepared it. They are made alſo 


Another way. 


Take Sea · pitch three parts, Turpentine · Roſin two parts, as much Brimſtone, one 
part Goats ſuet: powder what mult be powdered ; and melt ina Braſs Veſſel what 
will melt: put them together, and ſtit them with a wooden flick, Then caſt in Hards 
of Hemp or Flax, ſo much as will drink vp all the mixture: then take the Braſs Kettle 
from the fire, and wich your hands make Balls as big as you will, that they may be 
ſhot forth of Braſs-enns ; and before they grow hard, thruſt them through with 
wooden ſticks, making (mall holes: then put in Gun-powder broken with Brimſtone 
and cowl them about upon a Table ſtrewed with Gun- powder, and through the holes 
faſten cotton Marche: rolled in the Powder, as I ſhall ſhew : let theſe dry and grow 
hard in the Sun, The way to diſcharge them from a Braſs Gun is this: Chuſe ſuch 
25 are commonly called Petrile, that are fitteſt for this uſe. The weight of the Gun- 
powder co be put into the Veflel , mutt be one fifth part of the Ball, or a little 
more or leſs ; for if you put in much, they are either caſt down by the too great vio- 
lence of the Fire, or elſe they are put ou: as they flie, and do not anſwer out expecti- 
tion. The Powder being put into the Veſſel, lay neither Hards nor Hemp upon it ; 
but fit the Ball upon the Powder, that as that fires, it may fire the Ball, and ſend it 
forch, Here is a more noble Compoſition 


Another way. | 
Take five parts of Gun-powder, thtee of Salt · Peter refined, Brimſtone two, Colo- 
phonia one half part, beaten Glais, common Salt, of Oyl of Peter, and of Linſeed 
Oyl, and rehned qua Vitæ as much: powder what mult be powdered , and pats it 
through a fine Cieve: then melt it in a new earchep pot with burning coals, without 
flame: let them not ſparkle , for ſo the Compoſition may rake fire, Then caſſ in 
the Powders, that they may incorporate well together: then make round Coffins 
of Linen cloth as 1 ſaid, and fill them with the Gun - poder alone, and binde them 
with cords about: then wrap your Tow in the Compoſit ion, and make a Ball of the 
bigneſs you would have it; and if you will ſhoot it out of a Braſs Gun, binde it the 
thicker with little cord:: then pietce your Ball through in many places with wooden 
pricks, that they may come at the powder that lieth in the middle: then put cotton 
Mitch through , that when ic flies in the Air ſo violently, they may preſerve the 
fire, In another earthen Por, melt Pine · Tree · Gum, Gun-powder and Brimſtone, 
and dip in your Ball into that liquor, that it may be all over-· caſt with it. When you 
take it out, lift up your cotton Matches with a ſtick, and firew them with Gun- 
powder, This Ball will ſorely puniſh the Enemies with a great noiſe, cracking and 
breaking aſunder : the Fire cannot be put out: it will burn all kinde of Furniture, 
Garments and what elſe, till it be all conſumed ; for ic will butn-Armour ſo mh 
tily, that unleſs they be taken off, they will burn the man. N 


CMA. VI. 
Of Compoſitions with burning Waters, 


YHilofophers ſeeking the Raaſon of Waters that lie kid above and under the earth, 
and are always hot, they ſay, Bitumen is the canſe cheteof, which being once on 
fire, hath this property that ir will not only not be put out, but if you caſt on water 
it will burn the more. The Mountain Chimæra burns always in Phaſelis, both night 
and day. Gnidins Cteſias ſtith, The fire of it is kindled by water, and is put —— 
art 
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Ezrth or Hay. Id the ſame Lycia , Vulcan 's Mountains, touched wich a burning 
Torch, will fo buto, that the very ſtones and ſand in Rivers ate confathed by them, 
and will burn in che midſt of the waters; and that fire is maintained by water. The 
hollow Cave in Nymphæum foreſhews terrible things to the men Apollonia : as 
Theopompus Writes, it encreaſeth by ſhowres, and it caſts forth Bitumen, that mult be 
tempered wiih that Fount: in that cannot be taſted, otherwiſe ic is mote wedk then 
227 Bitumen is,,, Now | ſhallſearch our the kindes of Bitumen. Tke firſt kinde is 
liquid, called Napheha, wecallicOyl of Peiet, which remains in ſtones aud Kitram, 
This hath great affinity wich Fire, and che fire will take hold of it every way at 4 
great diſtance, Sg ſome ſay, That Aſedea burht a whore, who, when ſhe came to (43 
ccifice at the Alia the fire laid hold on her Garland, Another kinde is; thut men 
call Malcha ; fot in the City of Comagenes Samoſata, there is a Lake ſends forth 
burning mud: when any ſolid thing touchech icy it will Rick to ĩt; and being couched, 
it will follow him chat runs from ic. So they defended the Walls, when Laculbts 
beſieged them, and the Soldier burned in his Armor. Waters do kindle it, and onl 
Earth can quencbe it, as experience ſhews, Camphire is a Kinde of ir : as Bitumen, it 
draus fire to it and burns. Piſſaphaltum is harder then Bitumen: both Amber and 
Jer are of this ſoxt 3 bur theſe burn more gemrly, and not ſo much in the waters. 
oreover, in regard ic burns in the Water, it is Brimſtone; for no farter thing is dug 
forth of the Earth. To maintain chis fire, it (elf is ſufficient : it neithet burus in the 
waters, nor is it put out witch water, nor doth it laſt long; but, joyn'd with Bi- 
tumen, the fire will laſt always as we ſee in the Phlegrean Mountains at Puteoli: 
and as fire, if Oyl be caſt in, burns the more; ſo when Bitumen is kindled, water caſt 
on, makes the flame the greater. "Wherefore I ſhall make uſe of thoſe fires that burn 
in and above the waters. Bur I ſhall bring ſome examples how is made 
ITY Al Ball that will burn under mater. wh 
Firſt prepate your Gnn-Powder; for this tauſt be one Ingredient in all Compoſitions, 
and gives force tothe reſt ro burn vehemently, If it be in great corns,pownir well, 
and ſeĩrce it fine: to ſeven parts of this, add two parts of Colophonia, three of Salr- 
Peter; one of Brimſtone: pown them all together, and mingle them; ſprinkling on of 
Naphtha, or of liquid pitch Kicram; moyſtning them fo long, until the powder preſſed 
in your hand will Ray togethet. When theſe are well mingled, make trial by them: 
if ir burn too vehemently,add more Colophonis, Salt - Peter and Brimſione: but if but 
weakly, more Gun- powder. This mixture muſt be wrapt in ſtraw or lĩinen- ragꝭ, ot put 
into coſſins made of the ſame things; and binde it as cloſe as you can with ftraw, or 
little cords round about: then dip ir into ſcalding pitch, and fo let ic dry: then wrap 
it again wich ſtraw, and ſmeer ic over with pitch, to keep ic ſafe from water, and that 
it may not break aſunder by the violence of the fire. When iris well dried, and a lĩt- 
tle hole made in it, put in Gun - pow der, and put fire to it: and when it begins to burn, 
ſtay but very little, and caſt ir into the water, It will by its weight fall to the bots 
tom, atid the flames will trive with the water, and drive them far from it: {o.u will 
appear td burn above, and is obſcured with a black ſmoak, that you will think you ſee. 
the ſulphurebus waters ar Pateoli burning there. Being then made lighter by many 
turninęꝑs and windings, it will ſeem to aſcend to the ſuperficies of the waterʒ which 1s 
a moſt pleaſant fight : for you will think that the water burns; and you ſhall ſee 
two contrary Elements fighting together, yer ro unite friendly until the matter be 
ſpent. Others wrap in cloth nothing but Gun-powder a whole havdfal ; and this 
they binde in wich cords : then they dip ic in melted ſcalding pitch, and bound very 
falt, apd wrapt in many linen rags ; they make a ſmall hole throngh it, ard they 
place this in che Centre of the Ball we even now ſpake of, that when ic comes to 
the ſuperficies of the water, the fire taking hold on the Powder within, breaks 
the Ball in pieces; and with 2 mighty noiſe , wounds all thoſe chat Rand neer it. 
Some make ir 


Otherwiſe. 


They' make a Compoſition of Briauſtone „ Colophonia; Sal- Peter ve wih ; 
md to this they add a fourth part of Gun- powder; and they add * 
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Turpentine-Roſin, Oyl of liquid Ver niſh, Petroleum, Linſeed Oyl, and the beſt re- 
fined Aqua Vita: with theſe they wet and ſprinkle the dry Powders, I have ſeen 
this take fire more vehemently, and to caſt the flames farther, To do 


The ſame, 


Take Maſtick one part , Frankincenſe two, Grains of Verniſh, Brimftone, Camphire, 
Gun-powder , of each three parts; of Colophonia fix, Salt- Peter refined nine: 

wn them all together, and ſiſt them; onely pown the Camphire mingled with 
the Salt; for that onely will not be powdered : ſtrew them all about upon an ear- 
then difh with a large mouth, and ſprinkle them with Naphtha, or Verviſh, or Lin- 
ſeed Oy}, and mingle them with your hands. Take out part of the Powder, and put 
it inco a hollow Cane, and try ir, whether it will burn to your minde ; and if it burn 
too Weak, put in more Gun-powder ; if too vehemently, more Colophonia : always 
trying if ir be as it ſhould be, For to theſe Compoſitiens, we add the ſame things to 
blunt the vehement burning of the Salt- Peter and the Gun-powder, Then make 
Coffins of Canvas, like Balls, and fill them with your Compoſition, and ſtuff it 
in well, and binde them well with cords round about. Then melt Brimſtone, and 
let there be in it one fourtk part of Gun- powder: ſtir them together with a wooden 
ſtick, and lute the Ball over with that liquor, that it may be well fenced and cruſted. 
Then with a wooden prick make a hole in it in the middle to the Centre, and fill 
that with powder; and fo put in fire, and it will butn under water: it may alſo be 
ſhot forth of braſs Engines. I will ſhew you hew to make 


| Balls and Pots to be caſt forth of Ships. 


The Ancients write, That Alexander the Great found out this Compoſition of Fires, 
to burn Bridges, Gates, Ships, and the like: but ãt will work new more vehement- 
ly, by reaſon of the Gun · poder added. Take Gun- powder, Salt-Peter, Brimſtone, 
Puch, Pine-Tree · Gum, Verniſh in Grains, Frankincenſe, of each alike; Camphire 
one half:” beat all theſe, and mingle them. Then take Oyl of Peter, liquid Verniſh, 
Rolin us Turpent ine, equal parts; and with theſe, being liquid, mingle all together, 
and fill Pots with them, to be caſt among Ships and enemies: or, if yon make a Ball 
of thele, binde it hard about the head of a hammer, whoſe ſharp- tooth'd end muſt be 
2 foot long, and the handle three foot. If at a Sea · ſigbt, any one with a light Boat 
firike this ioto a Ship of the enemies with one blow, he fhall raiſe a mighty fire, that 
neither water nor any other thing will put out. 
FC Te n 
Hi Balls are made of Metals that will caſt forth fire and Iron wedges, 


| het ſhew yon how to make brittle Balls of Metal, that being filled with Gun- 
powder, and alt the places of vent flopt, with the violence of the flame will flie 
into many pieces, and ſtrike through thoſe they meet with, and on all ſides they will 
pierce through thoſe who are not onely nnarmed but armed men; and theſe axe to 
be uſed In beſieging of Cities: for caſt amongſt multicndes, they will wound abun- 
dance. The danger is ſeen among Herds of Cattle. Make then | 


| Balli that will caſt pieces of Iron à great way off. | 

Let a Bill cf Metal be made a hand. breadth diameter, half a finger chick : the Metal 
is made of Braſs three parts, Tin one part, to make it ſo brittle, that by force of fire it 
may flie in (mall pieces. To make the Ball more eaſily, make it of two half circles, 
for the charge is the leſs, and let them joyn together like a box, or let them ſcrew 
one within another: let it be equally thick, that it may break in all parts alike. 
Then with a Nail drove through the middle, let it be faſtened the better together, 
finger thick, that it may break in all parts before it do in the joynts. Then 
make a little Pipe as big as a finger, and as long as ones hand, that it may come 
to the Centre of the Ball, aud fo {tick forth beyond the Superficies, like 2 
Pyramis, the Baſis outward, the Point in ward : ſodder ic faſt to the 8 
Ef r en | 2 * 
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The nail 1 28 10d ruſt cc me forth on, bach ſides; and to this fuſie n wires, ihat 
runs chrough iron piles , that have 2 large hol 22 through them Wen e i 1 


have chiccy of them; that when the ball is. broken by force of ihe th 
of iron may break allo, and the piles of iron p may y be.chrown about, a great N 71 

ſuch force, that the/ may ſeem to beſhor forth of Guns ard Ordnatice, LM, 
let rhe Ball be filled with the beſt Gunpowder onely, but the pipe with that mixtute 


Wy ben fic re is Por to it, you may holdix it ſc lege in your 


iron, an E e mi flyfar,. 
Al ine lg inks or a wall 2 . 935 
Cities ace befiged for ove may wound two hundred, ne 
wonnd then to to killchem, a5 experience In wars ſhews. Bo as you 1 
pipes, hold one in your hand withour 2 Ball, full of the compoſit it n, wo 155 i: 
bow long. it will burn, that ju may les to know the time to caſt i Jeſt you 
hall yank ſelf apd your friends.” 1 hal reach you how with the ſame Balls 


| Ws 7 reops of He ] en may be par into confuſe on. 
There are made ſeme of theſe ſort of Balls, chat are greater, about a foot in bigneſs 
bound with the ſame wire, but fuller of iron piles, namely wich a thouſand of them. 
Theſe are caſt amongſt Troops of Horſemen, or into Cities befieged , or into ſhips 
with flings , or iron guns, which they call Petrels; and divers ways : for if they be 
armed wich iron pieces, when they break they are caſt forth ſowirh the violence of 
the fire. that they wilifirike thtongh armed men and horſes, and ſo fright the hor- 
ſes with a huge noiſe, that they x unnpt be ruled by bridle nor ſpurs, but will break 
their ranks. They have four holes made through them, and they are filled with 
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this into & hol ow cine, and fill it full of g der: or take one pare refined ſalt» 

peter, þ ove half as much, and let it boylin a new earchenpor, with oyl of 
inſeed: : put in our March, and wer them well all over with | that Hquor, take them 
any and d them in the Sud. Bur if you will make 


Mines wniler the Water, 


of aur rare idee tion: You ſhall make your Mitzes Where the ehiemies ; Galleys of 

ips come co tide you ſhall upon a plain place fic ny beams, or pieces of tim 

ber aſtned ctoſs· wiſe, and thrutt through, or e's ners 3 according to the 

-divifiops, you th hal ke fic circles of wood, and faſten them, and fill che 

yeder ; the beams miſt be made hollow, ani b. flted wich match and — 

Sha yon | nay ſer fite to the tound circles: wich great diligence and cunning, ſmeer 

over the circles and the beams with pitch, and cover them well with it, * the 
water may not enter, and the powder take wer ( 


yer (tor ſo your labour will be loſt) and 
yon mult leave a place to put fire in; 1 \ figk your eigi with weights to the bot- 
tom of the water, and cover it with 


„ mud and weeds, 2 Infle before the 
enemy come, Let a Scout keep watch, that when their Ships or Galleys ride 
over the place, that the ſnare is laid; for fire 5 to it, the ſea will part, and 


de caſt up into the ir, and drown'd the Ships, « them in a thouſand piece: 
that there is nothing more wonderful to be ſeen ox dove, I have tried this in wa- 
ters and ponds, and it rale more then 1 imaginec ir would. 
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ſeth the white of an egge to quench it, ſaying, that the white of an egze is ſo [irong)» 
that if wood be wet with it, it will not burn, nor yet any garment, Heron, to 
cover ſcaling engines, uſed the raw hides of bealts new killed, as having force to te- 
fiſt fire; and the joynts of wood they fenced with chalk, or with aſhes tempered 
with blood, or clay molded with hair or firaw, and with ſea-weeds wet in vinegar ; 
for ſo they were ſafe from fire. (archedenius was the firlt that taught men to cover 
engins and ramꝭ, with green hides, I have heard by men of credit, that when houſes 
were on fire, by a peculiar property, the menſtruous clothes of a woman that had her 
courſes the firlt time, caſt over the planks, would preſently put out the fire, Thick 
and muſcilaginous juyces are good againſt fire, as of Marſh-mallows, Therefore Al- 
bertus wric not very abſurdly, that if a man anoint his hands with jayce of Marſh-mal- 
lows, the white of an egge and vinegar, with alom, 


He may handle fire without hurt, 


And it ĩs athing that hath much truth in it. Bur I think that quick-filver killed in 
vinegar, and the white of an egge, and ſmeered on, can preſerie any thing from fire. 


CuaP, X. 
Of divers compoſitions for fire, 


Shall ſpeak of divers compoſitions for fire to be uſed for divers uſes, But men ſay 
CM, Gracchu was Auther of this invention, 


\.. 


To male a fiery compeſition, that the Sun may kindle. 


It. conſiſts of theſe things: Oyl of Roſinous Turpentine, of Quick: ſilver (otherwiſe 
then 1 ſhewed in diſtilling) of Juniper, of Naphtha, Linſeed, Colophonia, Camphire; 
let there be Pitch, Salt- peter, and Ducks · greaſe, double to them all; Aqua vite refi- 
ned from all legm, Pound them all, and mingle them; put them up in a glazed veſ- 
ſel, and let them ferment two moneths in horſe- dung, always renewing the dung, 
and mingling them together. After the fer time, put it into a retort, and diſtil ic x 
thicken the liquor either with Pigeons · dung, finely ſifted, or with gunpowder, that 
it may be like pap: Wood that is ſmeered over with this mixture, and ſet in the 
ſummer Sun, will fire of it ſelf. Pigeons- dung eafily takes fire by the dun beams. 
Galen reports, That in Myſia, a pert of Aſia, a honſe was fo ſet on fire, Pigeons- dung 
was caſt forth, and touched a window that was neer; as it came to touch the woo 
that was newly ſmeered with roſin, when it was cotrupted, and grew hot, and ya- 
poured at Midſummer, by heat of the Sun, it fired the roſin, and the window; then 
other places ſmeered wich Rofin, took fire, and by degrees part of the houſe began 
to take hold; and when once the covering of che houſe began to flame, it ſoon laid 
hold of the whole houſe, becauſe it bath a mighty force to inflame all. Ducks- 
greaſe is very prevalent in fire-works, and Phyſitians praiſe it extremely , that tt is 
moſt ſubtile, penetrating and hot, it makes other things penetrate; and as it is 
' molt (ubtile and hot, ſo it takes fire vehemently, and burns. 1 ſhall mew how to 


diſtil 


A moſt ſcalding Oyl. 
When I would prepare the moſt excellent compoſitions of burning oyl, I diſtilled 
common oyl in a retort , but with great labour; yer what was diſtilled was thin, 
combuſtible, and ready to fire; that once kindled, ir was not to be put out; andic 
would draw the flame at a great diſtance, and hardly let it go. But oyl of Linſeed is 
lironger than ĩt; for if yon diſt il ir often, ir will have ſuch a wonderful force to take 
fire, that jt can bardly be ſhut up ina veſſel, but it will draw the fire to ĩt: and the 
glaſs being opened, it is ſo thin, that it will fly into the Air; and if the light of a 
candle, or of fire touch it, the Air takes fire, and the oy] fired by ic, will ca? the 
flame afar off, ſo vehemently, that it is almoſt impoſſible to quench it. It muſt be 
diſtilled with great cunning, leſt the veſſel over: heat, ir could take fire within. 


Moreover, 
6 51 2 Fire 
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Fire that is quenched with oyl, is kindled with water. 


1 


It is thus made: I ſaid that Naphtha will burmip water, and that Camphire is a kind 
of it, Wherefore, if you mingle brimſtone th ic, or other thiogs, that will retain 
fire; if you caſt in oyl or mud, it will quench it; but it revives and flames more, if 
yon caſt in water. Livy relates, That ſome. old women in their plays, lighting Tor- 
ches made of theſe things, paſſed over Tyber, that ii ſeemed a miracle to the be- 
holders, I ſaid it was the rroperty qfBirumen tatike fire from water, and to be 
quenched wich oyl. Dioſcorides ſaith A hat the Thyacjan ſtone is bred in a certain 
River of Scythia; the name of it is Pontus: it hach the Force of Jer , they ſay ic is 
enflamed by witer, andquenched with oyl, like Bitumen. Neander ſpeaks of 
this ſtone thus: 5 : | 


If that the Thracian ftone be burnt in fire, 
And wet with water, the flame will aſpire ; 

But oyl will quench it. Thraciax ſhepherds bring 
This ſtone from th River Pontius, Poets fing. 


Torches that will not be put out by the winds, 


They are made with brimſtone , for that is hardly put ent, if once kindled. 
Wherefore Torches made with war and brimſtone, may be carried ſafely rhrongh 
winds and tempeſts, Theſe are good for Atmies to march by, or for other neceſſa- 
ry things. Others uſe ſuch: They boil the wick of the Torches in Salt- peter and 
water; when it is dried, they wet them wich brimſtone and Aqua vita: of this mix= 
ture then they make theic Candles, with btimſtone, and then wich half Camphice, 
and Turpentine, two parts Colophonia, three of Wax; of this they make four Can- 
dles, and put them together : inthe middle that is empty, they caft in quick-brim- 
lone, and they will forcibly reſiſt all things. Or thus: Boil wicks of Hemp or Cot- 
ton in water, with Salr-peter ; take them out and dry them : then melt in a braſs pot 
equal parts of brimſtone, gunpowder, and wax; when they are melted, put in your 
wicks to drink up part of the mixture; take them out, and to what is left in the 
kettle, add Gunpowder, Brimſtone, and Turpentine, of each a like quantity, of 
which mixture make your Torches, and joyn them together. Allo there is made 


A cord that ſet on fire, ſhall neither ſmoke nor ſmell, 


When Souldiers or Hunters go ſecretly by day or night, they uſe ſometimes ro make 
a Match, that being lighted, will neither ſmell near hand, nor far off, nor make any 
ſmoke , for wild Beaſts, if the Match ſmell, will ſent it, and run to the tops of the 
Mountains, Take a new earthen pot, and put into it a new cord ſo handſomely, that 
the whole pot may be filled; ſo laid in ronnds, that no more can go in; cover it, and 
lute ir well three or four times, that ir may have no vent; for the whole bufineſs 
depends on this. Then make a fire round about it, by degrees, that firſt ic may 
grow hor, then very hot, and laſtly red hot; and if ſometimes the ſmoke come forth, 
ſtop the chinks with clay ſtill; then heaped up under the coles, let ĩt grow cold of 


it ſelf; and opening the Pot, you ſhall finde the Cord black, like a cole, Light this 
Cord, and it will neither ſmoke nor ſmell. 


Cna?e, XI, 
Fire-compoſitions for Feſtival days, 


[ Have ſhewed yon Tertible and Monſtrous fire-works, it is fic to ſhew you ſome 
| to uſe at Solemn Times: nor ſo much for uſe, as to give you occaſion to find ous 
higher matters, I ſhall ſhew then how co make one, | 


That when a man comes into bis Chamber, the whole Air may take ſire. 


Take 
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Take a great quantity of the bell refined Aqua vita, and put Camphire into ir, cut 
ſmall, for it will ſoon diſſolve in it: when it is diſſolved, ſhut che Windows and 
Chamber - doors, that the vapout that exhales, may nor get forth : when the veſſel is 
full with water, let it boil with coles, put under, without any flame, that all che wa- 
tet may reſolve into ſmoke, and fill the Chamber , and it will beſo thin, that you 
can ſcarce perceive it. Let ſome man enter into the Chamber with a lighted Can- 
dle in his hand, and the Air by the Candle light, will rake fire all about, and che 
whole Chamber will be in a flame, like an Oven, and will much terrific one that goes 
iv, If yon diflolve in the water a little Musk, or Amber-greeſe , after the flame you 
(hall ſmell a curious ſent, Alſo there is made 


Exceeding burning water: 
Thus: Take old firong black Wine, put into it quick Lime, Tartar, Salt, and quick- 
Brimſtone ; draw our the water of them with a glaſs tetort. This will burn exceed- 
ingly, and never ceiſe till ic be all conſumed, If you put it into a veſſel with a very 
large mouth, and put flame neer it, it will preſently take fire: if when ic is on fice 
yon caſt it againſt a wall, or by night out at the window, you ſhall ſee the Air fall 
of ſparks, and kindled with fires, It will burn, held in your hands, and yet will not 
ſcald yon, Diſtil it once again, and it will burn che leſs. Bur if you rake equal parts 
of quick Lime, and Salt, and ſhall mingle chem with common Oyl, and make little 
Balls, and caſt them inte the belly of the recort at the neck, and then ſhall draw 
forth the Oyl by 2 vehement fire, and mingling this Oyl again with Salt and quick 
Lime, ſhall diſtill them again, and ſhall do che ſame four times, an Oyl will come 
forth that will bum wonderfully , that ſome deſervedly call it infernal Oyl. A So- 


lemn Pleaſant fire, is made forthe Theater, If Camphire be diſſolved in Aqua vie, —5 


and with that Fillets, Papers, or Parchments, be ſmeered; and being dried again, be 
lighted, and (hall fall from a loft; as they fall lighted through the Air, you ſhall ſee 
Serpents with great delight. But if you deſire 


To caſt flame 4 great way, 
Do thus: Beat Colophonis, Frankincenſe , or Amber finely , and hold chem in the 
palm of your hand, and put a lighted Candle between your fingers; and as you chrow 
the Powder into the Air, let it paſs through the flame of the Candle; fox the flame 
will fly ap high. If you will have that 


Many Candles fhall be lighted preſeneiy, 
on Feſtival Days, as I hear they are wont to do amongſt the Turks: You ſhall boil 
Brimſtone and Orpiment wich Oyl, and in them let thred boil ; when ic 18 dry, bind 
it to the wicks of Candles, and let them paſs through; for when one head is light- 
ed, the flame will run to them all, and ſer them on fire, Some call it Hermes his 


Oyntment. Any man may 


Eating in the dark, caſt ſparkles out of his month, 


It ĩs pleaſavr for the Spectators; and it is thus: Let a man eat Sugar - candy, for as he 
breaks ic wich his teeth, ſparkles will ſeem to fly out of his mouth; as if one ſhould 
rub a fire - brand. 


CAA. XII. 
Of ſome Experimente of Fires, 


Will ſer down ſome Experiments, that are without the ranks of the reſt. I held 
it better to conceal them: but they may give yon occaſion to think on greater mat 
ters by chem. If yon will 
That Ballets from Braſs Guns, mag enter deeper, 


you may eaſily try this againſt a wall, or plavk ſer up. Let the ſell packer rolf 
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the hollow of it, ſtreight, then wide: but wet it in Oyl, before you put it in, and ſo 
caſt it in: this Bullet ſhot eff by force of fire, will go in twice as far as otherwiſe. 
The reaſon is eaſie: for the Oyl takes away the occation of the Airs breathing forth; 
for all vents being ſtopt, the flames {irwving within, calt forth the Bullet with more 
violence, as we ſhall ſhew more at large. So alſo will the Bullets of Braſs Guns 
penetrate with more force: and if you lard the Bullets, they will penetrate through 
Arms of proof, I can allo by acunning Art ihce 


Shoot a man through with a Bullet, and no place ſhall be ſeen where it went in, or 
came forth, 


The minde of man is ſo cunning, that it hath invented a way to ſhoot a man quite 
through with a Bullet, and yet no mark of the Bullet ſhall appear, though all the in- 
ward parts be bruiſed and beaten through. Conſider, that what things are heavy, are 
ſolid , and ſo ſubtile, that they will penetrate and leave no marks, where they entred 
or came out; and they will do the ſame, though they be united, as if they were diſ- 
joynted; and every part will act by it ſelf alone, as it would do being united, I have 
ſaid thus, to take away all occaſions from ignorant and wicked people, (o do miſchief, 
Liaw | 


A Gun diſcharge often, and yet no more powder was put in. 


Famous Soul diers uſe this, not onely for Braſs Cannon, but for ſmall hand- Guns. 
It is thus: wrap a paper three or four times about the rammer that 1s put into the 
hollow mouth of the Gun, and drawing out the Gun- ſtick, fill that hollow place 
with Powder and Bullet; here and there let the Bullets be ſtopt in, and glewed faſt, 
that no ſciſſure or vent may appear in the paper. Firſt, let 1t be put into the Gun, 
but looſly, that the Powder put in above, may come to the vent-hole beneath: then 
put your meaſure of Powder in atop, and ſtamp in your Bullet, putting Gunpowder 
to the touch- hole; and putting fire to it, the upper Ball fhall be ſhot off with its 

Powder: preſently thruſt in a fharp inſtrument at the vent- hole, and make a hole 
in the Carteridge, and feed it with Poder, and put fire to it again; and in ſhore time 
it will diicharge twice. I can 5 | #4 

Blind your eyes with the ſmoke. 5 1 

This may much profit, when enemies come to ſtorm a City. But firſt we muſt con- 
ſider the wind, that it may be on the backs of our men, and may carry the ſmoke 
into the faces of out enemies, Let there be meaſures made like lanthorns, ſo wide 
that they may go in at the months of the Braſs Guns: fill them wich Powder cf Eu- 
phorbium, Pepper, quick Lime, Vine-aſhes, and Atrinick ſublimate; and put 
them into the hollow of ic, after the Gunpowder: for by force of the fire, will theſe 
paper- frames break; and the ſmoke of the Powder, if it come at the eyes of the ene- 


mies, will ſo trouble them, that caſting away their weapons, they can hardly ſave 
the ir eyes. 


| CuaP, XIII. 
How it may be, that a Candle ſhall burn continually. 


Efore we end this Book, Iſhall diſcover, whether it may be that a Candle once 
lighted, ſheuld never be put out; which ſeems very contrary to the reaſon of 
the corruptible things of this werld , and to be paſt belief, But let us ſee firſt whe- 
ther the Antients ever attempted ir, or did it. We read in the Roman Hiſtories, that 
there was at Rome, in the Temple of the goddeſs Veſta: and of Minerva, at Athens; 
and of Apollo, at Delphi, a perpetual fire kindled. Bur this ſeems to be falſe; for ! 
remember that I have read in many Authors , that chis perpetual. fire was always 
kept ſo by the Veſtal Nuns, that it ſhould never go out: as we find it in P/utarch, in 
the Life of Numa; and then in the time of the Civil War, and of Aithridates, it went 
out, At Delphi it was watched by widows, who took care, by always pouring in 
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ple. Of the ſame ſort was that fire, God appointed by CHeſes in the Scriptures, The 
fire ſhall. always burn upon mine Altar, which the Friett ſhall always Foe icep lighted, 
putting under wood day by day. Whereferethe fire was not perpetual in the ſ em- 
ples of the gods of the Gemriles, Net I. read that about the Town Ateſte peer Pa- 


dn there was found an eartben Pitcher „ in which there was another liitle Pitcher, 
and in hat thete was found à little light ſlüll burviog , which by the hands of ſome 
ignorant fellows, pouring it zudely forth, was broken, and ſo the flame: was 
pm out. And in our time, about the year 600, in the 13 * land 
in Naples, there was a Matble Sepnichre of ſome Roman found, and tha being 


opened, a Vial was ſound within c, in which there was a Candle : when this was 
broken, and it came to the light, in went out: it was ſhupin before the coming of our 


Saviour. Some others I have heard of, by repott of my friends, that were fouad and 
ſeen with their eyes. Whence I collect this may be done, end was done by our Au- 
Ceſtors. Let us ſee if we can do the ſame, Some ſay that Oyl of Metals may laft long, 


and aimoſt perpetually. But this is falſe: fot Oyl of Merals y ill not burn. Others — 1 | 


= 


ſay, Oyl of Juniper from the wood will lait long, becauſe the coles of that wood 
may be kept a whole year alive under aſhes... But this is moſt ſalle, becauſe I kept 
2 cole under es sd it would not laſt two, nor yet one day;and the Oyl of the wood 
burns moſt vehemently, and is ſooner waſted then common Oyl. Some boaſt they 
have drawn Oyl from the incombuſtible Rope, thi 
that : fox.a wick made thereof, will never be burn ; 

* Live 1142 A 0 Bus if tar de tine: that the wick 
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ame were hut up in 2 claſs, and all vent - holes ſtopt cloſe, if ir could laſt one mo- 
Nees it would e and ir were not poſſible ſor it to be put out. There 
ate many wenders declared in this Book ,' and man more ſhall be ſer down, that 
have no other cauſe; But how the flame ſhould be lighted within fide, this is worth 
the while to know; It muſt be à liquor or ſome ſubtile ſubſtance ; and that will 
evaporate but little; ad if then it can be ſnut up in the glaſs, when the glaſs is ſhut 
it will 1a always : which may eaſily be performed by burnigę· glaſſes, fire induſtry and 
cunning. It cannot be extinguiſned, becanſe the Air can come in nowhere to fill 
up the emptineſs of the Vial : The Oyl1s Roſh turned into ſmoke, and this, bein 
ic cannot be diffolved into Air; ix tuns ro Oy), and kindleth again, and ſo it wil 
always by cohrſe afford fue! for the light. You have heard the beginnings ; now 
ſearch, labour, and make ttt. WF» 1» 22182 2! 
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Natural Magick: 


O 
Of tempering Steel. 


Tur PROEME. 


1 Have taught you concering monſtrous Fires ; and before I part from them, I ſpall treat 

of Iron Mines ; for Iron is wrought by Fire not that 1 intend to handle the Art 
of it ; but oncly to ſet down ſome of the choiceſt Secrets that are no leſs neceſſary for the 
uſe of men, in thoſe things I have ſpoken of already, beſides the things I ſpake of in my Chy- 
mical works. Of Iron there are made the beſt and the worſt Inſtruments for the life of 
man, ſaith Pliny, For we uſe it for works of Huabandry and building of Houſes ; and 
we uſe it for Wars and Slaughters : not onely hard by; but to ſhoot with Arrows, and 
Darts, and Bullets, far off, For, that man might die the ſooner, he hath made it ſwift, and 
bath put wings to Iren. I ſhall teach you the divers tempers of Iron, and how to make it 
ſoft and hard . that it fhall not onely cut Iron and other the hardeſt ſubſtances , but (hall 
engrave the hardeſt Porphyr and Marble Stones, In brief, the force of Iron conquers all 
things, 
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That Iron by mixture may be made harder, 2 
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is apparent by moſt famous and well-known Experience, 
that Iron will grow more hard by being tempered, and be 
made ioft alſo, Ard when I bad ſovebrt a lonę time he- 
ther it would erow ſoft or bard by het, cold, moiſt or dry 
things; I found that hot things would make ir hard and ſoft, 
and ſo would cold and all the other qualities: wherefore ſom- 
thing elſe muſt be thought on to hunt ont the cauſes, I 
found that it will grow hard by its contraries, and ſoft by 
things that are friendly to ĩt; and fo I came to Sympathy and 
Antipathy. The Ancients thought it was done by ſome Snperliiciou; Worſhip, and 
that there was a Chain of Iron by the River Euphrates, that was called Zeugma, 
wherewiih Alexander the Great had there bound the Bridge; and that the links of 
it that were new made, were grown tuſty, the other links not being ſo. Pliny and 
others think, That this proceeded from ſome different qualities; it may be tome 
Juices or Minerals might run underneath,that left ſome qualities, whereby Iron might 
be made hard or ſoft. He ſaitb. But the chief difference is in the water that it 1s 
oft plunged into when it is red hot, The pre-eminence of Iron that ls ſo protic- 
able, hath made ſome places famous here and there; as Bilbilis and Turaſſio in Spain, 
Ce mum in Italy: yet are there no Iron Mynes there, But of all che kindes, the 
Seric ren bears the Garland, in the next place, the Parthian : nor are there any 
other kindes of Iron tempered of pure Steel: for the reſt are mingled. Jaſt ire 
the Hiſtorian reports, That in Gallicia of Spain, the chiefeſt matter for Iron 15 found; 
but the water there is more forcible then the Iron: fer the rempering with that, 


makes the Iron more fharp ; and there is no — approved amoneſt them, * 
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is not made of che River Bilbilis, or tempered with the water of Chalybes, And 
hence are thoſe people that live neer this River called Chalybes ; and they are he;d 
to have the beſt Iron, Yet Srrabo faith, That the Chalybes were people in Pontus 
neer the River Thermodon. Virgil peaks, 


And the naked (aljbes Iron, 


Then, as Pliny faith , It is commonly made ſoft with Oyl, and hardened by Water, 
It is a cutiome to quench chin Bars of Iron in Oyl, that they may not grow brit rie 
by being quenched in Water, Nothing hath put me forward more to leck higher 
matters, then this certain Experiment, That Iron may be made ſo weak and ſoft by 
Oyl, chat it may be wreſted and broken with ones hands: and by Water ic may be 
made ſo hard and ſtubborn, chat ic will cut Iton like Lead. 


CAP. II. 
How Iron will wax ſoft, 


Shall firſt ſay how Tron may grow ſoft, and become tractable ; ſo that one may 
1 make Steel like Iron, and Iron ſoft as Lead. That which is hard, grows ſoft by 
fac things, as I ſaid; and without fat matter, by the fire onely, as Plixy affirms, Iron 
made red hot in the fire, nnleſs yon hear it hard, it corrupts : as if he ſhould 
ſay, Steel grows ſoft of it ſelf, if it be oft made red hot, and left to cool 
of it ſelf in the fire: and ſo will Iron grow ſofrer. I can do the ſame divers 
wayes. 


That Iron may grow ſoft, 


Anoynt Iron with Oyl, Wax, Aſafcziida ; and lure it over with ſtraw and dung, and 
dry it : then let it for one night be made red hot in burning coals, When it grows 
cold of it ſelf, von ſhall finde ir ſoſt and tradtable. Or, take Brimftore three parts, 
four parts of Potters Earth powdered : mingle theſe with Oyl to make it ſoft. Then 
cover the Iron in this well, and dry it, and bury it in burning coals ; and, as I ſaid, 
you may uſe Tallow and Butter the ſame way, Iron wire red hot, if it cool alone, 
it will be ſo ſoft and ductible, that you may uſe them like Flax, There are alſo ſoft 
juices of Herbs, and fat, as Mallons, Bean · Pode, and ſuch - like, that can ſoften Iron; 
bur they malt be hot when the Iron is quen-hed, and Jvices, not diſtilled Waters: 
for Iron will grow hard in all cold waters, and in liquid Oyl. 


Cn. III. 
The tamper of Iron mult be uſed upon ſoft Irons. 


| Have faid how Iron may be made ſofter, now I will ſhew the cempering of ir, 

how ĩt may be made to cut ſharper, For the remper of it is divers for divers uſes, 
For Iron requires ſeveral cempers, if ic be to cut Bread, or Wood, or Stone, or Iron, 
that is of divers liquors ; and divers ways of firivg ic, and the time of quenching it 
in theſe Liquors: for on theſe doth the buſineſs depend, When the Icon is ſparkling 
red hot, that it can be no hotter, that it twiokles , they call it silver; and then it 
muſt not be quenched , for it would be conſumed. Bur if it be of a yellow or red 
colour, they call ic Gold or Roſe- colour: and then quer ched in Liquors , ir grows 
the harder: this colour requires them to quench ic. Bm obſerve , Thar if all the 
Iron be rempered, the colour muſt be blew or Violet coleut, as the ed e of a 
Sword, Raſor or Lancet: for in theſe the remper will be loſt if they are made hot 
again. Then you muſt obſerve the ſecond colours; namely, when the Iron is 
quenched, and ſo plunged in, grows hard, The laſt is Aſh colour: and after this if 
it be quenched, it will be the leaſt of all made hard. Forexample: * 
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The temper of a Kniſe to cut Bread. PEI 2 
T have ſeen many ingenious men that laboured for this temper, who, having Knives 
fit to cut all hard ſubitances, yet they could icarce fall upon a temper to cut Bread 
for the Table. I fulhiled their deſire iin ſuch a temp t. Woerefore to cut Bread, 
let the Steel be ſoftly tempered thus: Heat gently Steel, that when its broken feemg 
to be made of very {mall grains; and let ii be excellent well pure; d from lion: then 
ſtrike it with a Hammer to make a Koite of ic: then work it with the File, and trame 
it like a Knife, and poliſh it with the Wheel: chen put it in. o the Fire, till it appcat 
Violet-colouj, Rub it over with Sope, that it may have 2 better colour irom the Fire: 
ther take it from ihe Fire, and anoynt the edge of ic with a. Linen · cloth dipt in Oyl 
of O ives, until it grow cold 3 ſo you {hall icfien the hardnels of the Steei by the 
gentleneſs of the Oyl,and a moderate heat. Not much differs from this, 


The temper of Iron for Mood. 


Something harder temper is fit to cut wood; but it ma? be gentle alſo: therefore 
let your lron cc me to the ſame Violet- colour, and then plunge it into waters: take 
it out; and when it appears Aſh- colour, caſt it into cold water. Nor is there mnch 


difference in 


The temper for Inſtruments to let blood, 


It is quenched in Oyl, and grows hard; becauſe it is render and ſubtile: for ſhould 
it be quenched in water, it would be wreſted and broken. 


The temoper of Iron for a Sythe, 


After that the Tron is made into a Sythe, let ir grow hot to the colour of Gold, and 
then quench it in Oyl , or ſmeer it with Tallow, becauſe it is ſlubtile Iron; and 
ſhonld ir be quenched in waters, it would either crumble or be wreſted. 


Cu AP. IV. 

W How for all mixtures, Iron may be tempered moſt hard, 
N. J will ſhew ſome ways whereby Iron may be made extream hard : for that 

Iron that multi be uſed for an In rument co hammer, and poliſh, and fit other 
Iron, muſt be much harder then char, 

The temper of Iron for Files, 

It muſt be made of the beſt Steel, and excellently tempered, that it may polifh, and 
fic o: her Iron as it ſhould be: Take Ox hoofs, and put them into an Oven to dry, that 
they may be powdered fine : mingle well one part cf this with as much common 
Salt, beaten Glaſs, and Chimney-ſoor, and bear them together, and lay them up tor 
your uſe in a wooden Veſſel hanging in the ſmoak ; for the Salt will melt with any 
moiſture of the place or Air. The powder being prepared, make your Iron like to 2 
file: then cut it chequerwite, and croſswayes, with a ſharp edęed tool: having made 
the Iron tender and oft, as I ſaid, they make an Iron cheſt fit to lay up your files in, 
and put them into it ſtrewing on the powders by courſe, that they may be covered all 
over: then put on the cover, and Ine well the chinks with clay and i raw, that the 
ſmoak of the powder may not breath out; and then lay a heap of burning coals all 
over ĩt, that it may be red-hot about an hour: when you think the powder to be burnt 
and conſume d, take the cheſt out from the coals with Iron pinchers, and plunge the 
files into very cold water, and ſo they will become extream hard, This is the uſual 
remper for files ; for we fear not if the files ſhould be wreſted by cold waters. Bur I 
ſhall teach you to temper them excellently 


Another way. 


Take the pith out of Goats horns, and dry it, and powder it: then lay your files 
in a little Cheſt ſtrewed over wich this Powder; and do as you did before. Vet 
obſerve this, That two files ſupernumetaty muſt be laid in, ſo that you may take 


chem forth at pleaſure : and when you think the Cheſt , covered with burning _ 
Ao Te 2 at 
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bath taken in the force of the Powder, take out one of the ſupernumerary Files, 
and temper it, and break it; and if you finde it to be very tinely grain'd within, 
and to be pure Steel, according to your deſire, take the Cheſt from the fire, and tem- 
per them all the ſame way: ot elſe, if it be not to your minde, let them ſtay in longer; 
and reſting a liitle while , rake out the other ſupernumetary File, and try it, till yon 
have found it perfect. So we may 


Temper Knives to be moſt hard, 


Take a new Ox hoof, heart ir, and ſtrike it with a Hammer on the fide ; for the pich 
will come forth: dry it in an Oven; and, as I ſaid, put it into a pot, alwayes 
putting in two ſupetnumeraries „that may be taken forrh, to try if they be come 
to be pure Steel; and doing the ſame as before, they will be moſt hard, I will 
(hew | | 


How an Habergeon or Coat of Arms is to be tempered, 


Take ſoft Iron Armont of ſmall price, and put it into a pot, ſttewing upon it the 
Powders aboveſaid ; cover it, and lute it over, that ihave no vent, arid make a good 
Fire abont it: then at the time fit, take the Pot wich iron pinchers; and ſtriking 
the Por with a Hammer, quench the whole Herneſs, red hot, in the foreſaid water: 
for ſo it becomes molt hard, that ic will eaſily reſiſt the ſtrokes of Poniards. The 
quantity of the Powder is, that if the Harneſs be ten or twelve pounds weight, lay 
on two pounds and 2 half of Powder, that the Powder may ſt ick all over: wet the 
Armour in water, and rowl it in the Powder, and lay it in the pot by courſes, But, 
becaule it is moſt hard, leit the rings of a Coat of Male fhould be broken, and flie in 
pieces, there mult be ſtrength added tothe hardneſs. Workmen call it a Return. 
Taking it out of the Water, ſhake ic up and down in Vinegar , chat ic may be po- 
liſhed, and the colour be made perſpicuous: then make red hot a plate of Iron, 
and lay part of the Coat of Male, or all of it upon the ſame : when it ſhews an Aſh- 
colour, workmen call it Berotinum: caſt it again into the water, and that hardneſs 
abated ; and will it yield to the ſtroke moreealily +; fo of 2 baſe Coat of Male, you 
ſhall have one that will reſiſt all blows, By the mixture of Sharp things, iron is made 
hard and btittle; but unleſs ſtrength be added, it will flie in pieces with every blow: 
therefore ĩt is ne edful to learn perfectly how to add ſtrength to it. 


CnAP. V. 
Liquors that will temper Iron to be exceeding hard. 


] Said that by Antipathy Iron is hardened, and ſoftened by Sympathy: it delights 

in fat things, and the pores are opened by it, and it grows ſoft: but on the 
contrary, aſtringent things, and cold, chat ſhuc up the potes , by a contrary quality, 
make it extreme hard; they ſeem therefore to do it: yet we muſt not omic ſuch 
things as do it by their property. If you would have 


eA1 Saw tempered to ſaw Iron, 


Make your Saw of the beſt Steel, and arm it well that it be not wreſted by ex- 
tiveujfhing it. Then make a wooden Pipe as long as the Iron of the Saw, that 
may contaiti a liquor made of Water, Alom, and Piſs ; Plunge in the red bot Iton, 
and take it out, and obſerve the colouts: when it comes to be violet, put all into 
the liquor, till it grow cold. Vet 1 will not conceal, that it may be done by a Braſs 
wire bent like a bow, and with Powder of Emtil and Oyl: for you ſhall cur Iron like 
Wood, Alſo, thereare tempered 


| Fiſh-hooks to become extream hard, 
The Hook ſerves for 4 part to catch Fiſh; for ic malt be {mall and ſtrong: if it be great, 
the Fiſh will ſee it, and will nor ſwallow it; if it be coo ſmall, it will break with 
great weight and motion; if it be ſoft, it will be ade ſttaight, and the Fiſh —_—_ 
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off. Wherefore, that they may be ſtrong, mall, and nor to be bended in the mouth; 
you ſhall thus temper them: Of Mowers Sythes make wire, or of the beſt Steel, and 
make Hooks thereof, ſmall and fine: heat chem not red-hor in the Fire; for that will 
devour them: but lay them on a plate of red hot Iron. When they grow red, caſt 
them into the water: when they are cold, take them out and dry them, I hen make the 
plate of Iron hot again, and lay on the Hooks the ſecond time; and when an Aſh 
coloar, or that they commonly call Berotinus, appears, plunge them into the water 
again, that they may be ſirong: for elſe they would be brittle. So you may make 


Culters extream hard. 


Albertus, from whom others have it, ſaith , That Iron is made more ſtrong, if ic be 
tempe red with juice of Radiſh, and Water of Earth- worms, three or four times, 


But I, when I had often tempered it wich juice of Radiſh , and Horſe-Radiſh, and 


Worms, I found it al wayes ſofter, till it became like Lead: and it was falſe, as the 
reſt of his Receits are, But thus ſhall you make Steel extream hard, that with chat 
onely, and no other mixtnre, you may make Culters very hard: Divide the Steel into 
very ſmall pieces like Dice, and let them touch one the other, binding Iron wires 
over them, faſtning all with an Iron wire: put them into the Fire till they grow red 
hot, and ſparkle, at leaſt fifteen times, and wrap them in theſe powdets that are 
made of black Borax one part, Oyſter-ſhells, Cuttle· bones, of each two parts: then 
ſtrike them with a Hammer, that they may all unite together, and make Culters, or 
Knives, or what you will: for they will be extream hard, For this is the moſt excellent 
ſort of Steel, that onely tempered with waters, is made moſt hard, There is ano- 
ther, but not ſo good; and unleſs it be well rempered , it alwayes grows worſe. 
It 4s this: 
To temper 4Graver to cut Marble, 


Make your Graver of the beſt Steel, let it be red hot in the Fire, till it be red or 
Roſe coloured; dip it into water, then take it away, and obſerve the ſecond colour. 
When it is yellow as Gold, caſt it into the water, So almoſt is 


A Too! made to cut Iron. 


When the ſame red-Roſe colour appears, plunge it into the water, ot ſome ſharp li- 
quor that we (hall ſhew ; and you malt obſerve the ſecond yellow colour, or wheat 
colour, and then caſt it into the water, Theſe are the beſt 


Tempera for Swords, 


Swords muſt be tough, left whilſt we ſhould make a thruſt, they ſhould break; alſo, 
they muſt have a ſharp edge; that when we cut, they may cut off what we cur. The 
way is thus: Temper the body of it wich Oyl and Butter, to make it tough; and 
temper the edge with ſharp things, chat they may be ſtrong to cut: and this is 
done, either with wooden Pipes, or woollen Cloths, wet with Liquor: uſe it wittily 
and cunningly. 


CMA. VI. 
Of the temper of a Tool ſhall cut a Porphyr Marble Stonts 


Ur Anceſtors knew well to temper their Tools, wherewirh they could eaſily 

cut a Porphyr Stone, as infinite Works teſtifie that were leſt to us : but the 

Wey was ſhewed by none, and is wholly corcealed; which is a mighty diſgrace to our 
times, when we neglect ſuch rare and uſeful Inventions, and make no account of 
them, That we might be free d from this diſtionour, with great care, and pains, and 
coſt, I made trial of all things came to my hand, or I could think of, by divers wayes 
and experiments. that I might attain unto ĩt: at laſt, by Gods great bleſſing, 1 found 
a far greater paſſage for to come to tlieſe things, ind what exceeds tbis. And I will 


not be grieved to relate what I found out by chance, whilſt I made trial * 
| things. 
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things. The buſineſs couſi ed in theſe diſſicult ies. If the temper cf the Graver was 
too ſtrong and ſtubborp, with the vehement blow of the Hammer it fe in pieces: but 
if it was ſoft, it bo ech and would not touch the ſtone: wherefore it was to be moſt 
ſtrong and tough, that it might ne icher yield to the ſtroke, nor flie aſunder. More- 
over, the juice or water the iron muſt be tempered in, mu: be cleer and pure: for if 
it be troubled, the colours coming from heat could not be diſcetned : and ſo the 
time to plunge the Tools in would not be known, on witch the whole Art depends. 
So then, cleer and put ified juices will ſhew the time of che temper. The colours muſt 
be chiefly regarded: for they ſhew the time to plunge it in and take it out; and be- 
cauſe that the Iron muſt be made moſt hard and tough, there ore the colour muſt be 
a middle colour between ſilver and gold: and when this colour is come, plunge the 
whole edge of the Tool into the liquor, and after a little time, take it out ; And 
when it appears a Violet- colour, dip it int o che liquor again, leſt the heat, yet re- 
maining in the Tool, may again ſpoil the temper : yet this we mult chiefly regard, 
chat the liquors into which the Iron is plunged, be extream cold; for if they be hot, 
they will work the leſs: and you muſt never dip an Iron inte water, that other Tron 
hath been dipt in before; for when it is grown hot, it will do nothing: but dip it 
into ſome other that is freſh and cold; and let this in the mean time, ſwim in ſome 
glazed Veſſel of cold water, that tt may ſoon grow cold, and yon ſhall have it moſt 
cold for your Work. Let theſe are 6: 4 A 


Ties, The hardeſt tempers of Iron, To 

If you quench red-hot Iron in diſtilled Vinegar , it will grow hard. The ſame will 
happen, if you do it into diſtilled Urine, by reaſon of the Salt it contains in it: If you 
temper it with dew, that in the month of May is found on Vetches Leaves, it will 
grow moſt hard. For what is colle&ed above them, is ſalt; as I taught elſewhere 
out of Theophraſtus, Vinegar, in which Salt Ammoniac is diſſolved, will make a 
molt ſtrong temper: bur if you temper Iron with Salt of Urine and Salt-Peter diſ- 
folved in water, it will be very hard; or if you powder Salt- Peter and Salt Ammo- 
viac , and ſhur them up in a Glaſs Veſlel with a long neck, in dung, or moiſt places, 
till they reſolve into water, and quench the red- hot Iron in the water, you ſhall do 
better. Alſo, Iron dipped into a liquor of quick Lime, and the Salt of Soda purified 
wich a Spunge, will become extream hard. All theſe are excellent things, and will 
do the work: yet I {hall ſhe you ſome that are far better.. 


To temper Iron to cut Porphyr Marble. 


Take the fugitive ſervant, once received, and then exalted again, and ſhut ic in a 
glazed Veſſel, till ic conſume in Fire or water; ſo the Iron Tool will grow hard, chat 
you may eaſily have your deſire: but if it be tœo bard, that it be too brittle, add 
more liquor, or elſe more Metal: yet take care of this alone, whilſt you have found 
the meaſnre of your work: for the Iron will grow ſtrong and tough. The ſame alſo 
will be happily performed by che foul moyſture of the Serpent Python, and by the 


waſting thereof: for the ſalt gives force, and the fat roughneſs, And theſe are the beſt 
and choicelt that I have tried in this kinde. 


CHAP. VII. 
How to grave a Porphyr Marble without an Iron tool. 1 
dome have attempted to do this without any Graver, but with ſtrong and forcible 
O water; and this Argument moved them to it: When they ſaw Vinegar and ſharp 
juices to ſwell into bubbles, being caſt upon Marble, and to corrode it, they ſuppoſed 
that if they ſhould draw very ſtrong ſharp liquor from ſliarp and corroding things, 
they might do the ſame work without labour. At laſt, thus they did it: Take à little 
Mercury ſublimate, and a little Salt Ammoniac, diſtil theſe as 1 ſhewed in Glaſs Stills: 
then take a little Verdigreaſe, Tin calcined, and of the fire-ſtone , powder all theſe 
with Sal emma, and common Salt, and Salt Ammoniac, and diſtib chem, and * 
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the diſtilled liquor again upon the F ces, and diltil it again, and do it again the third 
time: then keep the liquor in a Vefllel well opt, When you go about your work, 
ſmetr the Potphyt Marble with Goats ſuet, onely touch not thoſe parts you mean 
to have engraved : you muſt make a ledge about it, that when you pour on your 
water, it may not tun oft here add there; and the liquor poured on will eat moſt 
flrongly: when it ceaſeth to eit, caſt it away, and pour on freſh ; and do this ſo 
often, till you have graved it ſo much as yon pleaſe, and you have done. 


Cu Ap. VIII. 
How Iron may be wade bot in the fire to be made tractable for works. 


M Any ſeek moſt diligently , how by a ſecret Art Tron may be ſo tempered, that 
1 it may neither break, nor be ſhoe throng h with Guns, But thele men do not 
take care of what they have before them, and ſeek for what they have not; fer would 
they conſider whilſt che Iron hears, che thing they ſeek for ſo eargeriy, is before their 
eyes. I ſay therefore , That the reaſon why Swords break and flie in pieces, and 
brelis of Iron are ſhot through with Guns, is, becauſe there ate flaws in the Iron, 
and it cleaves in divers places, and the parts are ill united; and becauſe theſe 
clefts are ſcarce viſible : this is the cauſe that whenthey are bended cr ſtricken they 
break: for if you mark well, whenever Knives or Swords break in pieces, yon ſhall 
alwayes finde theſe ctaks and flames, and the ſolid parts are not broken; and being 
bended, refit. But when I ſonght for the canſe of theſe flaws, I found ar laſt, that 
in Smiths Shops, where Icon is made hot, they heap up coals over the Iten, ind the 
refuſe of coals; ſaying, The Iron will not heat ſo eaſily, if ſome rubbiſh of tbe coals 
and duſt be not heaped over it: and with this ttumpery-duſt, there are always 
mingled ſmall ones, chalk, and other chings gathered together in pieces ; which, 
when they meet in che fire, they cauſe many knots out wardly, or cavities irwarde 
ly, and crack-, that the paris cannot well faſten cogether, Whence, though the bu - 
ſineſs be trivial and of ſmall regard, yet this is the cauſe of ſo great inconverĩences 
that follow, Wherefore, to avoid this impediment, Ichevght on this courſe to be 
taken: I caſt my coals into a wooden bowl full of water: for they will ſwim onthe 
top, (but the filth and bricks will fall to the bottom) thoſe that ſwim, I rake out and 
dry them; and thoſe I uſe for my works. What a bleſſing of God this profitable 
Invention is: for thus men make Swords, Knives, Bucklers, Coats of Male, and all 
ſorts of Armcur ſo perfect, that it were long and tedious to relate 2: fox I have ſeen 
Iron breſts, that ſcarce weighed above twelve pound, co be Musket-proef, And if 
we ſhould add the temper to them, they would come to far greater effects. 


CnuaP, IX. 
How Damak_Knives may be made. 


Nes Whilſt 1 ſet down theſe Operations very pleaſant, namely, how Dimask 
Knives may be made to recover their marks that are worn out, and how the 
ſame marks may be made upon other Knives, If chen we would 


Renew the waved marks of Damaih Knives that are worn ont, 


poliſh a Poniard,, word or Knife, very well with Powder of Emril and Oyl, and 
then cleanſc it with Chalk, that no part may be dark, but that ic may gliſter all over: 
then wet it all with juice of Lemmons mingled with Tanners water, that is made 
with Vitriol: for when ic 1s dry, che marks will all be ſeen in their places, and wave 
as they did before, And if you will 


Malę marks with Damack Knives, 
And that ſo acurately, that you can ſcarce know them frem Damask Knives : Poliſh 
a Knife very well, as I ſaid, and ſcowre ic wich Chalk: then ſtix wich your 2 
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Chalk mingled with water; and touching ir with your fingers, tub the edge of the 
Sword chat was poliſhed , and you ſhall make marks as you pleaſe : when you have 
dont, dry them at the fire or Sun: then you mult have a water ready wherein Vitriol is 
diſtolved, and meer that upon it: for when the Chalk is gone, it will dye it with a 
black colour. After a lictle ſtay, wet it in water, and wiſh it off: where the Chalk 
was; there will be no ftain; and yon will be glad to ſee the ſucceſs. You may with 
Chalk make the waving Lines running up and down, If any ene deſires 


To draw forth Damask Steel for work, 


You may do it thus : for without Arr it is not to be done, Too much heat makes ic 
crumble, and cold is ſtubbornibut by Art, of broken Swords Knives may be made very 
handſomely; and Wheels and Tables, chat Silver and Gold wire are drawn through, 
and tnade even by, to be nſed for weaving: Put ir gently to the fire, that it may grow 
hot to a Golden colour; but put under the fire for aſhes, Gip calcined, and wet with 
water: for without Gip, when you hammer it, it will well into bubbles, and will flie 
and come to be droſs and refuſe. 


8 | | Cu AP. Jo | 
[== | How poliſhed Iron may be preſerved from ruſt, 


Ir is ſo profitable to preſerve Iron from ruſt, that many have laboured how to do ĩt 

with eaſe, Pliay ſaith, That Iron is preſerved from ruſt, by Ceruſs, Gip, and liquid 
Pitch. But he ſhews not how Ceruſs may be made: Yer choſe that know how to 
make Oylof Ceruſs without Vinegar, Iron being ſmeered therewith, is eaſily pre- 
ſerved from ruſt, Some anoynt the Iron with Deers ſuet, and ſo keep it free from ralty 
bur 1 uſe the fat ſubſtance inthe Hoofs of Oxen, | 
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[ ſhall ſhew ſome choice things in the Art of Cookery, 


THE PROEME. 


He vol, Art hath ſome choice Secrets, that may make Banquets more dainty and full 

of admiration : Theſe I purpoſe to reveal, not that ſo / might invite Gluttons and Pa- 
raſites to Luxury, but that with ſmall coſt and expence, I might ſet forth the curioſities of 
Art, and may give occaſion to others thereby to invent greater matters by theſe, The Art 
conſiſts about eating and drinking, Iſhall firſt ſpeak of Meats, then of Drinks ; and by the 
way I ſhall not omit ſome merry paſs-trmes, that I may recreate the Gue(ts, not onely with 
Banquets, but alſo with Mirth and Delights, 


| CHaP, I. 
How.Fleſh may be made tender. 


e Shall begin with Fleſh, and new how it may be made tender, 
chat Gluttons much deſite. I (hall do it divers ways; Some 
tat proceed from the kind of their death; others from che 
= ſecret properties of things: and they will grow ſo tender, that 
2 they will almoſt reſolve into broth, Then how whilett the 
EXE; creatures are yet alive , they may be made tender. For ex- 
2 ample: 
7 How to make Sheeps fleſh tender. 


The Fleſh of creatures killed by their enemies, eſpecially ſuch is they hate and 
fear, will be very tender- Zoroaſter in his Geoponicks ſaith , that Sheep killed by 
Wolves, and bitten, their fl:ſh will be more tender, and ſo the ſweeter. P/xtarch 
in Sympeſſ aci gives the cauſe of ir, Sheeps Fleſh, he ſairh,bitten by a Wolf becomes 
the ſweeter, becauſe the Wolfe by biting, makes the Fleſh more flaggy and tender. 
For the breath of the Wolfe is ſo hot, that the hatdeſt bones will conſume in his 
Romach, and melt; and for this cauſe, thoſe things will che ſooner corrupt, that 
the Wolfe bites. And both Hitters and Cooks canteſtiie , that creatures killed 
divers ways, are diverſly affected. Some of theſe are killed at one blow, that with 
one ſtroke they lye for dead: yet others are hardly killed at many blows. And 
which is more wonderful, ſome by a wound given with the Iron weapon, have im- 
printed ſuch a quality upon the creature, that it preſently corrupted, and would not 
keep ſweer one day; and others have killed chem as ſuddenly, yer no ſuch quality 
remain d in the fleſh that was killed, and it would 1:| ſeme time. Moreover, that 
2 certain vertue, when creatures are ſlain or dye, comes forth to their skins, and 
hair, and nails, Homer was not ignorant of, who writing of skins and thongs, A 
thong ſaĩth he of an ox flain by force, for the skins of choſe creatutes are rougher and 
ſtronger, when they dy not by old age or of diſeaſes, but are ſlain, On he contrary, 
ſuch as dye by the birings of Beaſts, their heofs will crow black, and heir bairs fall 
off, and their skins will wither and flag, Thus far Plutæreh. But I thikk theſe things 
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are falſe z for how ſhould Sheeps fleſh grow tender by the Wolfes breath, I under. 
and it not: For other creatures that are killed by their enemies, and fleſh of a 
contrary nature doth alſo grow tender, where there are no hot vaponrs, Bur 1 
think that the abſence of blood, makes the fleſhrender, for theſe reaſons. Quails 
and Pheaſants killed by Hawks, are very tender, but their hearts are found fuſl of 
blood, ard bard within them, Deer and Bores, killed by Dogs, are more tender: 
but harder if by Guns: and about, the heart the parts are ſo hard, that they can ſcarce 
be boiled. Fear of death drives the blood to the heart; the othet parts are bloods 
leſs, as ſhall appeat by the following experiments, As | 


How Geeſe, Ducks, Pheaſants, Ouails, and other Birds become moſt tender, 


This is eafily done, if we hunt them and fly Hawks, and other birds of prey, at them: 
for whilſt they fight, they ſtrive to be gone, and they are ſometime held in the 
Falcons Tallents, and are wounded with divers ſtrokes; and this makes them ſo 
render that it is wonderful: Wherefore, when we wonld eat crammed Birds, we 
ſhould purpoſely fly a Hawk at them, and being killed by them, ſhould grow more 
render to be defired. So 


That Ox-fleſh may grow tender, 


eſpecially of old Oxen ; for they are dry and hard, and will net eaſily boil, The 
Butchers ſer honnds at them, and let them prey upon them, and they will for ſome 
hours defend themſelves wich their horns: ar laſt, being overcome by multicudes of 
Dogs, they fall with their ears torn , and bit in their skin; theſe brought into the 
ſhambles, and cut out, are more tender than ordinary, Some of them fighting 
openly with Bears, and ſometimes kill'd by them, if any of the body be left, ic will 
be ſo tender that it will melt in a mans mouth, We may do the ſame, if we keep 
creatures ſometime in fear of death, and the longer you keep them ſo, the tender 
they willbe, For 


To walp Hens tender, 


we fright them off from high Towers; ſo we de Turkies, Peacocks: and when they 
cannot fly away by the weight of their bodies, for fear of death, with great pains and 
ſhaking of their wings, they fall down, that they may take no hurt by falling. Thoſe 
that are ſo killed with fear of death, grow very tender. So old Pigeons that by 
chance had fallen into deep pits, when they had long laboured , ſtruggling with 
their fluttering Wings above the waters to ſave themſelves from drewning , with 
fruglivg and fear of death they grew very tender; and by this accident we have 


learned, that when we would have them very tender, we purpoſely drive them in. 
Horace in Serm, ſaith almoſt the ſame, 


How a Cock may grow tender, 


if you muſt ſuddenly ſer him before your friends, and cannot help it. If chat a gueſt 
do come by chance at night, and if the cock be tough, not fit to eat, drown'd him 
alive in Muſcadel out tight, and he will ſoon come to be tender meat. We uſe to 
hang up Turkies alive by the bills, at the ſadle-bow when we ride ; and theſe bein 
thus rack t and toſſed with great pains,at the journeys end you ſhall find chem dead, 
and very tender, 


How fleſh may grow tender by ſecret propriety. 


Ome things there ate, that by ſecret propriety make fleſh tender. I ſhall record 
Y two prodigious miracles of Nature. One, that hung on a fig tree, | 


Cocks fleſh grows tender, 


and ſo ſhore, thi ir is wonderful: Another, that wild Cocks bound to a e w 
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otow tame, and ſtand immoveable. Plutarch in his Sympoſi ackę; gives the reaſon, 
why the Sacrifices of Cooks hung to a Fig-tree did preſently grow tender and ſhorts 
whew che Cock of Ariſtiay, amongſt other meats, offered ro Hercules a tender 
danÞhil-Cockz newly flain, that was extream ſhort : Ariſtio gives the reaſon of this 
tenderneſs to be the Fig-tree 3 and he miintaned, that theſe killed, though 
they be hard; will grow tender, if they be hanged up on a Fig · tree. It is cer- 
tain, as we may judge by fight , that the Fig tree ſends forth a vehement and ſtrong 
vapour. This alſo confirms that which is commonly ſpoken of Bulls, that the fierceſt 
of them bound to a Pig · tree, will grow tame preſently, and will endure to be touch- 
ed with your hand, and to bear the yoke; and they puff out all their anger, and lay 
aſide their courage that thus fails them: for ſo forcible 1s the acrimony of the vapour 
of that Tree, thar rhongh the Bull rage never fo much, yet this will tame him, Fot 
che'Fig-rreets morefull of Milky juice, then other Trees ate; ſo that the Wood, 
Boughs, Figs, are almoſt all fall of it: wherefore, when it is burnt, the ſmoke it ſends 
forth, doth bite and tear one very much; anda lixiviam made of them burnt, is very 
detergent, andcleanſing : alſo Cheeſe is curdled with Fig-tree milk, that comes ſorth 
of the Tree, if yon cm the green back. Some would have the heat to be the cauſe, 
thit the Milk cards, by the juice of rhe Eig · tree caſt in, which melts the watry ſub- 
ſtance of the humour; wherefore the Fig - tree ſends forth a hot and ſharp vapour, 
and that is digeſting, and dries and concoòts the fleſh of Birds, ſo that they grow ten- 


dert. S0 21 
201 07 1,737: 231» Or fleſh may be made tender, 
IFyob put the fidlicy of wilde Fig: trees ioto the pot, wherein Ox fleſh is boil'd, they 
7 be boil'dmüch the ſooner, by reaſon of the wood. Pliny, I gave you the reaſon 
of ix Before” from Aptipithy. The Egyptians alluding to this, when they would de- 
ſcribeaman char wis pobiſhed to rhe height , they painted a Bull tied ro a wilde 
Fig tre: For het he rores, if he be bound to a wilde Fig · tree, he will preſently 
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ind ur made 111 Piulſe grow tender, | X 
becanſe I ſee that there is great antipathy between Pulſe and Choke firch; that de- 
ſtroys and ſtrangles them. Some call this Lions Herbe: for as a Lion doth with 
great rage and furiouſly kill Cattle and Sheep, ſo doth choke fitch all Pulſe: where- 
forechis'Herbe puetb Pulſe, hen they boil, will make them boll the ſooner. Bur 
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All kinds of Docks, though they be dty and juiceleſs, will do it, that all fleſn will 
grow tender, and become fit to eat. Wherefore the Antients always fed on it, that 
it might digeſt the meat in their ſtomacks, and looſe their bellies; Alſo the root of 
wilde Nettles boil d with fleſh, will make them tender. Pliny. 
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&e be otzet Ways to alike flech tender; Firſt, it Aeth killed be Hüsz in the 
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„den kit, for they will" grow tender, a5 beginning, to corrupt: put they mult 
= Þ chete'fd1ong till chef corrußt 1 855 Wuexefore you mult know cheir 
ality, Which will keep longelfe lad which nor; For eximpfrte _. 
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Iſaac tiith, Thar a Peacock Kine will be kept two days, avdchree in Wintet, that 
the bard fleſh of R may gro Jft. Hallaa bangs them up three days , hanging 
Rbnts' to their fett. 'Savantold hangs them up den days without weights. Simeon , 
Seils ſuth, That Parridge newly killed afe Ke be car, bur after 4 7 or two that 
they may loſe tif hatduefr. Pheaſancs'in Summer hung up two days, and three 
days in winter, after they are Wed, mill ü meat. Arvolens, And to avoid tediĩ- 
oaſneſc, the ſame muſt be done with other fleſh, | The like 
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That B irds may grow render. 

If you hang thoſe in Moon-light, that were killed in the night, they will grow more 
tender by boiling : For the Moon hath great vertue to make fleſh tender, for it is 
bur a kivd of corruption. Therefore wood, cut by Moon · light, will ſooner grow 
totten, and fruit ſooner grow ripe, Dephnis the Phyſu ian in Arbenen. 


CnaP, IV. 
How Shell-creatwres may grow more tender. 


Efore I end to ſpeak of ways to make fleſh more render; It will not be amiſs to 
B make Crabs tender, and by another way then I ſhew'd before, How we may 
make | 

(1ab-fſh tender ſhel'd. 


At Rome they do ſo, and ic becomes pleaſant and excellent mear for Noble mens 
Tables. 1 ſpeak of thoſe Crabs bred in freſh waters: For at Veni;e 1 have eaten 
them that bred naturally render in ſalt · waters; they call them commonly Nollecas: 
but they are not ſo ſweet ,, as they are made at Rome; and they ask a Julius apiece, 
The way is, in the Monethe of June, uh, Auguſt, and September, the Crabs uſe to 
caſt their ſhels, and put eff their old coat j at that time fiſher-men ſearch about the 
banks of Rivers, where they find their holes and caves half ſtopt, and by that they 
know the time is come to calt their ſhellsz forthe more their ſhells grow render, the 
more they ſhnr up their holes. They grow tepdet ficſt about the feet, and by de- 
grees ir aſcends over (heir whole bodies. When they bave taken them, they bring 
them home, and put them every one in ſeveral eatthen pots; and they put in wa- 
ter, that it may cover half their bodies, and ſo they let them temain eight or ten 
days, changing the water every day, and their ſhells will grow more tender every 
day, When it is all ſoft, chat it is tranſparent as Cryſtal, they fry them with butter 
and milk, and bring them to the Table, So ür 


Sgquilis grow tender. | 
We mult do as we did to Crabs, for they caſt theit ſhel}s as Crabs do: and Nature 
did this for ſome end; for when their ſhells ace grown too thick and weighty , they 


can ſcarce crawl; wheteforc by the excrements that go inio it, that are conſumed 
to make a ne ſhell within, the former that was mad ĩs broken, and falls off. 
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Chooſe a place tbt is hot and obſcure; ſt. ui ih em ail tp ajarey and ſo cleſe in their 
pens, that they car noi come togethet, not tutn; and make two holes, one fct theit 
heads io put forth, and the other for their tails, that they may both eat their meat 
and ſhite it out again when it is digeſted, Lay loft hay under them; for if they lye 
hard, ihey willi pever fat. Pull cff all the feathers ſre m their heads, thigh», and frem 
under their wingsʒihere, that it may breed no lice; hete, iht the dung corrupt it not. 
For meat, give them gobbets of Barley · Meal, made up with water ; at the firſi for jcme 
time, more ſparingiy, then after give them as much as they can digeſt; and you mult 
ive them no pew meat, till you feel theic ciops chat all the old is dizefted, When 
the Bird is full, let him go a while, not to wander abroad; but if there be any thing 
that urgeth him, be may pick it off with his bill. Let him vor be ſet to farting before 
five, or after twenty Moeneths old. Yong Pigeons or Chickens, will fat bettet with 
their dams, if you pull off a few of their feathers , and bruiſe their legs, that they 
may ſtay in bb places; and if you give meat plemiſully io their dams , that they 
may feed themſelves, and their yorg ones ſufficiently. Turtles are beſt fatted in 
ſummer : give them nothing but meat, eſpecially Miiler-ſecd, for they much delight 
to eat that; bur Geeſe in winter: They muſt be put up to far four Moneths, you 
need give them nothing elſe but Bztley- Mea), and Wheat-meal three times a day 
ſo that you give ihem water enough io drink, and no liberty to walk about; thus 
they will fat in two Moneths. But tender Pullets will not be made far in fort 
days. Ducks will grew fat wilh all nutriment, if it be abundance; eſpecially ith 
Wheat, Miller-ſeed, Barley, and with Water- ſquils, Locuſts, and Creatures found 
in Lakes. Columella. Pheaſants, Part ridges, Heath - cocks, and Turky-hens, will fat 
being ſhut up; and the firſt day they eat meat, the next ſer them water or good ſtrong 
wine to drink: Let their meat be raw Barley-Meal, made up with water, giving them 
it by degrees; or elſe broken and ground Beans and Barley ſod with water, and 
whole Miller-ſeed, Linſeed boil'd and dry, mingled with Barley- meal: to theſe 
you may add Oyl, and make gobbers of thein, and give them to eat to the fall, and 
they will grow fat at longeſt in fixty days. Now I ſhall ſhew how | 


Four-foettd Beaſts are fatted. 


The Sow will ſooneſt fat, for in ſixty days ſhe will be fat. Firft kept hungry three 
days, as all the reſt muſt be. She grows fac with Barley, Miller, Acorns, Figs , 
Peats, ( ucumbers ; reſi, and not wandrirgz. But Scws will grow fatter by wal- 
low ing in the mire. Figs and Chick-peaſon, will fat them ſooneſt ; and they defire 
change of meats, Varro. The Scw is fed with Beans, Barley, and other Grain; for 
theſe will not onely fit them, but give them a gcod relliſn. The Olive, wilde O- 
live, Tares, Corn in firaw, Graſs : and they are all the better ſprinkled with brine; 
but the more effectual will they be, if ſhe faſt three days before, Ariſtotle. Bean- 
bus ks, and Cole woris are plenſurt meat for them; Sit put to them, will make them 
have a flomack, which is ſummer put into the ir troughs will ſeaſon their meat, and 
make them eat it up; and by that ſeaſoning of it, they will diipk and eat the more. 
Columolle. Oxen will grow fat with Corn and Graſs, Tares, ground Beans, and Bean- 
ſtolls 2 Alſo with Barley, whole or broken, and parted frem the hulls: alſo by ſweet 
ihings, as prefled Figs, Wipe, Elm-boughs; and with a Lotion of hot water. ¶Ari- 
ſtetle. We feed them at home with Wine of Surrepium, or elſe we put Calfs to two 
Cows, and thus being fed with abundance of Milk, they can ſcarce by for fat. Al- 
ſo in their craiches we ſtre w Salt tones, that they may lick them, and fo drink, and 
they will grew exceeding fat and tender. 


"ED Cu 4 P, VI. 


fo (hall 1 fhew with ſome Meats, aud Arts, How not onely the parts of Ani- 
; N mals, bur their whole bodies ate made far, tender, and more delicate. And 


belts Hen 
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Her to fat the Livers of Geeſe. 


Our wiſe Anceſtours, ſaith Pliny, who knew the goodneſs of a Gooſe liver, taught 
how by cramming to make it grow great; alſo taken forth, it is augniented by ſweet 
Milk. And it is not without cauſe demanded, who was the firſt man that found out 
ſo profitable a thing: Whether it were Scipio Metellus, that was Conful or Mar. 
Sejus, that in the ſame age was a Gentleman of Rome. Palladius taught the way 
how; when Geeſe have been fatting thirty days, if you deſire to have their livers 
tender, you ſhall bruiſe old Figs, and ſteep them in water, and make gobbets of 
them, and feed the Geeſe with them twenty days together. But Qzintilius way is, 
when they grow fat, you ſhall break dry wilde Radiſh in ſmall pieces, and tempering 
them with water, give them this to drink for twenty days. Some, that the liver may 
be made great, and the Geeſe fat, feed them thus. They ſhut up the Gooſe, and caft 
to him Wheat Reeped in water, of Barley the fame way. Wheat makes him fat 
quickly, but Barley makes the fleſh white. Let her be fed with the ſaid grain, but 
ſeverally with them both, for twenty days, giving to her twice a day a moyſt Medica- 
ment made thereof; ſo that ſeven of thoſe meats, may be given her for the firſt five 
days, and by degrees the days following, increaſe the number of theſe meats, un- 
til twenty five days be paſt, that the days in the whole may be thitty : and when 
they are over, heat Mallows, and in the decoction theteof, being yet hot, give het 
leaven moyſtned therewith; do fo for four days, and in the ſame diys give her wa- 
ter and honey; changing it thrice every day, not uſing the ſame again: ng do this the 
days following, till ſixty days: mingle dry Figs, bruifed all this time with the ſaid 
leaven, and after ſixty days yau may eat the Gooſe, and its liver, that will be white 
and tender. Which being taken forth, muſt be put into a large veſſel, wherein there 
is hot water, that muſt be changed again and agin. But the Bodes and Livers of 
che females are beſt, but let them be Geeſe not of one year, but from two years old 
to four; Horace in Serm,. ſpeaks of this n l ee * 


Fat Fegs do make the Gooſe white, Liver great. 


And Juvenal, Sun; 5 

35 AGaoſe's Liver fed before him food, | Jory's 
I | As big As aGooſe, and to eat as good. Ji 9; 7 
And Martial, | 3 3 


Ih- Liver s greater then the Gooſe, thru, 


* 


But now yow. I wonder where this Liver grep. 


5 S 5 1188 92 2 8 2 ; " CEE * oy | 
eAthenens writes, That this was of great account at Rome, When: you kill che 


Goole, take our, the Liver quickly and calt it into cold water, that it may be ſolid p 
then fry ic .ip Gooſe· greaſe, in a frying pan, and ſeaſon ic wich ſpices»; It is a diſſi 


4-37 xv» 1 . 44 8 * 
fora Pripce, and highly commended by. miny. ,SOI${ en ei pats 2 . £ 
CY , , ; 8 12 # Favs 6 A. Jene oF 3; ; ; ©ng 110 ly 0 . 
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Pliny, There is art uſec for Sows Liyersz las well as for Geeſe INW²as che ven! 
tion of Marcus Apicius, when they are fat with dry Figs, give them feet ih t 
drink, and kill them preſently, Apicias. Add to the Liver of a Sow fatted wich 
Figs, Wine - pickle, Pepper, Time, Lovage, Suet, and a little Wine and Oy]. tis. 
If, faich be, any man feed that creatvye with dry Figs, the Sows Lives is preferred 
before all meat. I ſaid out of Ariſtesle, that Figs ad Chick peaſor will fat a Scw 
beſt, Galen. As whilſt Sows are living, their Livers are fed for delight with dry 
Eigs; ſo for Geeſe ,, Iſeę their meats axe moyſtned with milk, thatſttteir Livers ay 
be not onely moſt plesſant meat „ but may be fed: enceedingly , and be moſt de- 
cate, If yon will 6 1110 
ww | That 
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T hat Cattle may be more excellent to eat. 


Cattle that vſe to feed on Maſterwort, and to be firſt cleanſed , will grow very fats ; 


and their fleſh will be exceeding ſweet. Pliny. Whence it is that this Benjamin is 
not for many years to be found in Cyrene, becauſe the Farmers, that hire the gronnds; 
finding more gain by ir, devour them by their Cartel. Moreover in India, and 
chiefly in the Country of the Praſii, it rains liquid honey; which falling down on 
the craſs, and the tops of Reeds in the Lakes, is admirable food for Sheep and Oxen; 
and the Shepherds drive them thicher, where moſt of this ſweet dew falls from the 
Air, and there they are feaſted with it, as with pleaſant bankets: and they recom- 
pence their Shepherds with a pleaſant reward; for they milk very ſweet milk from 
them, and they have no need, as the Grecians do, to temper honey with it, li- 


an. But | 
How Pullets are made moſt white, tender, and delicate, 


Such-as I uſe to ſer before my friends: The way is. I ſhut them up five days in cham- 
bers or cellars, and I give them a diſh full of chippins of bread, wet with milk, and 
ſomet imes with honey: fed thus, they will grow as fat as great Sappers in Fig time, 
and ſo tender, that they will melt in your mouth, and they taſte better by fax then 
Pheaſants, Heath-cocks, or Thruſhes, And it ſeems the Antients knew this : For 
faich Pliny, when a crammed Hen was forbid to ear at ſupper, by the Laws of the An- 
tients, they found ont this evaſion , to feed Hens with meats wet in milk; and ſo 
they were far more delicate to ſet on the Table. And Columella. They that will 
make Birds not onely fat, but tender, they ſprinkle the forefaid Meal with water and 
honey new made; and ſo they fat them, Some to three parts of water, put one of 
good wine, and wet Wheat-bread, and fat the Bird; which beginning to be fatted 
the firſt day of the Moneth, will be very fat on the twentieth day. 


CHAP. VII. 
How the Fleſh of Animals may be made bitter, and not to be eaten. 


" & Gain, if we will that Fleſh ſhall be rejected for the bitterneſs, and ill taſte of it, 
we muſt do contrary to what hath been ſaid: Or if we will not take the pains, 
we muſt wait the times that theſe creatures feed on ſuch meats, as will do it, where- 
by ſometimes they become venemous alſo. As if we would have 


Deers fleſh become venemous, 


Simeon Sethi ſaith, That Deers fleſb, that is catcht in ſummer, is poyſon; becauſe 
then they feed on Adders and Serpents; theſe are venemous creatures, and by eat- 


fore they have digeſted them, they are killed by them: wherefore they will abſtain 
from water, though they burn with thirſt. Wherefore Stags-fleſh, eaten at that 
time, is venemons, and very dangerons, Sometimes allo 


Partridge are nonght, 


Namely, when they eat Garlick. The Chyrrhæi will eat no Partridge, by reaſon of 
their food; for when they have eaten Garlick they ſtink, and their fleſh is ſtinking 
meat, that the Fowler will not eat them, So alſo 


Q mails, and Stares, are rejected, 


at that time of the year, that black Hellebour is the meat they like onely. Where 
fore, when Quails feed on Hellebour, they put thoſe that feed on them into ſo. 
great danger of their lives, that they ſwell and ſuffer convulſions, and are ſubject to 
vertigo's: Wherefore Millet-ſeed muſt be boil'd with them. Alfo 


Birds are not to be eaten, 
when 


— 


ing of them they grow thirſty : and this they know naturally; for if they drink be- 


—0/ 
1 


— 
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when the Gooſe-berries are ripe; for their Feathers will grow black thereby, and 
men that eat them, fall into ſcowtings. Dioſcorides, 


The Eggs of the Barbel, or Spawn, not to be raten 


in May, becanſe they are dangerous; but the Eggs are not dangerous of themſelves, 
nor do they breed ſuch miſchiefs, For they do not do it always; for often you may 


eat them without danger: but they are onely then hurtful , when they feed on Wil- 
low-flowers, that fall into the waters. So axe 


Sails to h rejected, 


when they Rick faſt to briars and ſhrubs , for they trouble the belly and the ſtomack, 
and cauſe vomiting. Dioſcorides, And not onely theſe Animals themſelves cauſe 
this miſchief, but their excrements, as milk, honey, and the like. For 


Milk muſt not be eaten, 


when Goats and Sheep feed on green food, . becauſe it will looſen the belly the 
more: bur Goats · milk doth not try the belly ſo much, becauſe theſe Cattle feed on 
binding meats, as on the Oak, Maſtick, Olive-bonghs, and Turpentine- tree. But 
in ſuch places where Cattle eat Scammony, black Hellebore, Perwincle, or Mercury, 
all their milk ſubverts the belly and ſtomack; ſuch as 1s reported to be in the moun- 
tains of J uſtinum: for Goats that eat black Hellebore, that is given them when the 
yong leaves come firſt out, their milk drank will make one vomit, and cauſeth loathing 
and nauſeating of the ſtomack. Dioſcorides. Alſo there is found 


| | Honey that is venemouty | 

That which is made in Sardinia, fot there the Bees feed on Wormwood, At Hera- 
clia in Pontus, ſome times of the year, by a property of the flowers there, Honey is 
made, that they which eat it grow mad, and ſweat exceedingly, Dioſcorides, There are 


Eg ps laid that ſtink, 
When there ire no fruits nor herbs to be ſeen, then Hens feed on dung, and ſo do 
other Birds that lay Egęs. But then thoſe taſte beſt that feed on fat things, and eat 
Wheat, Millet, and Panick : but ſuch as eat Wormwood, their Eggs are bitter. 


Chae, VIII. 
How Animals may be boiled, roſted, and baked, all at once. 


132 thus far ſpokep to pleaſe the palate, Now I ſhall repreſent ſome merry con- 
ceits to delight the gueſts, Namely, - 


How a Hog may be roſted, and boiled, all at once, 
Atheneus in his ninth Book of Dipnoſophiſt« (Dalachampins travſlares ic more elegant- 
ly) ſaying; There was a Hog brought to us, that was half of it well roſted, and half 
of it was ſoft boil'd in water; and the Cook had uſed great induſtry to provide it, 
that ir ſheuld not be ſeen in whit part he was luck: for he was killed with a (mall 
wound under his ſhoulder; and the blood was fo let out; all his inceftines were well 
waſhed with wine; and hanging him by tbe heels, he again poured wine on him, avd 
roſted him with much Pepper. He filled half rhe Hog with much Barley-floners 


| kneaded together wich Wine and Barley; and he put him into an Oven, ſetting a 


braſs plattet under him: avd he took care to toſt him ſo leaſurely, that he ſhould 
neĩther burn, nor be taken up raw; for when his skin ſeemed ſomewhat dry, he con- 


Bed che reſt was roſted. He took away the Barley-meal, and ſet him on the Ta- 
e. So | 1 Mg | 


A Capon may be beil'd, and rofted. 
Put a Capon well pulled, and his guts taken out, into a ſilver diſh, and fill the wc 
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That Chickins may ro? whilſt we ate in our Voyage: Pur 8 piece of ſteel into the 
fire, put this into a Chi ken that is pulled and his guts taken torib , and cover him 


well wich clothes, that the heat breathe not out; and if he do mell ill, yet the meat is 
good. If yon want Servants to turn the ſpit, and you would have 


A Bird to reft himſelf, 


do thus: For the Bird will turn himſelf, Albertus writes, That « Bird called a Ren, 
that is the ſmalleſt of all Birds, if yon put him on a ſpit, made of Hazel-weod, and 
put fire under, he will turn as if he turoed himſelf. Which comes from the procer- 
ty of the wood, not from the Bird : andthar is falſe the Philoſopher ſaid ; for if you 
pur fire under a Hazel rod, it will rwiſt, and ſeem to turn ĩt ſelf; and what fleſh you 
put on it, if it be not tos weighty, wil! turn about with ii. So : 


Eg gs are roſted withowt fire. 
Eg2s laid in quick Lime, and ſprinkled with water, are roſted; for the Lime will 
orow as hot as fite, The Babylonians have their invention, when they are in che 
Wilderneſs, and cavnor have an opportunity to boil Eggs; they put raw Eggs into a —_— 
ſline, and turn them about till they be roſted. But it you EO , _ 


Want Salt 


for your meats, the ſeed of Sumich ſtrewed in with Berjamio, will ſeaſon any thing. 
Pliny, If you want Salt, and would 


Keep fleſh without Salty 
Cover what fleſh you will with honey, when they are freſh, but havg up the veſſel 
you put it into, longer in winter, a leſs time in ſummer, If you would have 


That S alt- fleſh ſhould be made freſh. 
Firſt, boil your Salted fleſh in mi k, and then in water, and it will befreſh, Apiciasi 
You ſhall learn thus 
To waſh ſpots from linnen clothes, 
If yon want Sope, fot red wine will io ſtain them, that yon can hardly waſh them ode 7 
Without it : But when ĩt doth fall down and ſtain them, caft Salt upon them, and lt 25 
will cake out the ſpots. If there want 


Greundlungs, how to make them. 5 

Suidas ſaith, That when Nicomedes, King of Bit hypis, longed for ſome cf theſe Fiſh, 
and living tar from the Sea, could get none; Apicius the glutron, made the Pictures 
of theie Fiſh, and ſer them en the Table, ſo like, as if they hid been che lame, They 
were prepared thus: He cut the female Rape · root into long thin pieces, like to theſe 
Fiſh, which be boi d in Oyl, and ſtrewed with Salt and Pepper, and fo he freed him 
from his longing. As e/£thenew ſaith, in ( uphrer. Comic. If there want fire, I have 
ſhewed already how to make divers forts of Artificial fires. 


Cnare, XI, 
Of divers Confectious of Wines, 


o I come to drink, for I have ſpoken of ment ſufficiemly. And I will reach 
to make many ſorts of wines, and that they may be pleaſant and odorife- 
rous; for I have {aid already what ways it may de made without pains. If you will 


That your Wine ſhall ſmall of Musk, — 
Tave a glaſs Vial, ard wiſh it, and fill it with Aqua wire, 4nd put into it a little 
mus k: f op the mouth cloſe, chat ir vent not; fer ic in the ſummer · Sun two weeks, 
always ſlirring the water, The uſe is, if you put a drop of this into a gallon of wine, 
all the wine will ſmell of Musk; and ſo for Cinnamon or viher Spices; So you May 
make | XI 2 ippoer as 
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Hippocr as Wine, 


Take the ſweeteſt wine, we call it commonly Mangiaguerra, and into four Vials full 
of that, pour in two pounds of beaten Sugar, four ounces of Cinnamon, Pepper, and 
grains of Paradiſe, one onnce and half: let them infuſe one day; then ſtrain them: 
adde in the end in a knot 2 little Musk, and it Will be excellent Wine; or to pow- 
dred Sugat we put a little Aqua vita, wherein Cinnamon, Pepper, Grains of Para- 
diſe, and musk have been infuſed, as I ſaid, and ir is preſently provided, for it draws 
forth the quinteſſence. I ſhall ſhew how 


| Wine may freeze in Glaſſes, p17 

Becauſe the chief thing defired at. Feaſts, is that Wine cold as ice may be drunk, eſpe- 
cially in ſummer z I will teach you how Wine ſhall preſently, net onely grow cold, 
but freeze, that yon cannot drink it but by ſucking, and drawing in of your breath. 
Put Wine into a Vial, and put a little water to it, that it may turn to ice the ſooner; 
then caſt ſnow intoa wooden veſſel, and ſtrew into it Salt- peter, powdred, or the 
cleanſing of Salt peter, called vulgatly Salazzo, Turn the Vial in the ſnow, and ic 
will congeal by degrees. Some keep ſnow all the ſummer. Let water boil in braſs 
kettles, then pour it into great bowls, and ſet them in the froſty cold Air, it will 
freeze, ind grow harder than ſnow, and laſt longer. 


CMA. XII. 
To make men drunk, and to make them loath Wine. 


Jo ve are come to ſpeak of Wine ; before we paſs from ic, I will (hew you how 
VN to make your gueſts drunł ; for drunkenneſs at Feaſts, increaſeth mirth : and 
then how to keep them ſafe from drunkenneſs, when they are often provoked ro 
drink healths, and to ſtrĩve who fhall drink moi. Toumay with theſe fruits 


Make men drunk. 3 7 
The fruits of the Arbute, and the Lote · tree, being exten, will make men as chough 
they were drunk: alſo Dates eat in too great a quantity, cauſe drunkenneſs, and the 
pain of the head; Sow-bread with Wine, makes a man drunk. Amber- greeſe, ot 
Musk, put in Wine, exaſperate drunkenneſs: The filth of a Dogs ear mingled with 
Wine, makes one drunk, as Albertus ſaith. But Rhaſes, out of whom he took ir, ſaith, 
That Wine, wherein the ſeeds of Ricinus are infuſed, if any one drink it, it will in- 
ebriate them. Camels froth, drunk with water by a drunken man, will make him 
mad, as poſſeſſed with a Devil. Let theſe ſuffice, for I ſaid more in my deſcription 
of Plants. But on the contrary, theſe things will 


| Take away drunkenneſs, | 

Becauſe Hemlock, with Wine, is the cauſe of death by its venome, it hath been in- 
vented and found true, that Hemlock 15 the cauſe of life ro others, Plixy ſeems to 
intimate as much, Alſo, venoms are prepared to drink, ſome taking Hemlock be- 
fore, that they may drink, and die. If a man hath drunk too much Wine, that 
doth him hurt, he ſhall diſcuſs ic thus: (Cato bids, that at the beginning and middle 
of Supper, a man ſhould eat four or five tops of raw Cole worts, and it will take off 
his drunkenneſs, and remove the hurt comes by Wine, and will make a man as 
though he had neither eit por drank, The Egyptians, before all meat, did eat boil'd 
Cole worts, and ſo provided themſelves for drink. Many to keep themſelves ſober, 
take Colewort- ſeeds firſt, . The Tibarite, ſaith Simæus, before they drank, fenced 
themſelves by feeding on Coleworts. Alexis. 


Yeſterday thou dran ſt tos much, 

And nom thy bead doth ale: but ſuch 
Diſtemper faſting cures; then 
Eat boil'd Coleworts,arink agen, 


Of Cookery. 


And Amphis. 


i There it no means can half ſo well 
A ſudden trouble drink diſpel, 


For that will wonderfully cure. 


Eat elſe Radiſh, that's as ſure. 


They were wont in a veſſel of Amethyſt, to make another remedy for drunkenneſs, 
that they might drink Wine without danger. Athenæm. If you would otherwiſe 
hinder the vapours of the Wine, drink it well tempered with water; for they are 
ſooneſt drunk, that drink ſtrongeſt Wines, Aſricanus ſaith, If thou have drunk too 
much, eat before meat three or four bitter Almonds : they are drying, and will drink 
up the moyſture, and drive away drunkenneſs. Plutarch relates, That there was & 
Phyſitian with Dru ſas, who when be had firſt eaten five or fix bitter Almonds, he al- 
ways corquered at the duel of drunkenneſs, The powder of Pumes - tone will de as 
much, if the drinker take that firſt. Theophraſtus ſa ich it is dangerous; nuleſs he 
drink abundantly, So Eudemm drank two and twenty Cups, at laſt he went into a 
Bath, and did not vomit; and ſupped, ſo as if he bad drank nothing: fot by its dry- 
ing quality, it conſumes all the moyſiure ; and being caſt into a veſſel of new Wine 
that works, the heat of the Wine is ſtrait allayed. There are other things prepa- 
red by the Antients, to extinguiſh druvkenneſs, as to eat Leitice at the end of Sup» 
per, for they are very cold: we eat it now fit, to procure appetite: whence Aartial 
writes | 
; Why do we firſt eur Lettice eat? 
Our Fathers made it their laſt meas. 


Dioſcor ides ſeems to call it Acrepula, becauſe it hinders drunkenneſs. Leeks diſcnſs 
drunkenneſs: and he that rakes Saffron before, ſball feel no drunkenneſs. There are 
alſo. Herbs and Flowers, that if yon make Garlands of them, they will hinder drun- 
kenneſs; as Violets, Roſes, and Ivy-berries. The aſhes of the Bill of a Swallow, pow- 
dred with Myrrhe, and firewed into the Wine you drink, will keep you ſecure from 
being drunk. Horus the King of Aſſyria found out this inventiov, Pliny, I have 
ſaid how dmnkenneſs may be diſpoſed : now I ſhall fſhew how men (hall abſtain, 


That love Wine, to refrain it, 


There are many who when they have drank much Wire, that is the work thing in the 
world for them, fall ſick, and die ef it. Now if you would refrain, and abhor Wine 
and ſttong drink, becauſe the Fountain Clicorins is too far off , lei three or four live 
eels, put into the Wine, ſtay there till they die. Let one drink of this Wine, who 
is given to drunkenneſs, and he will loath Wine , and always hate it, and will ne- 
ver drink it again; or if he dv, he will drink but little, and with much ſobtriety. 
Another way : waſh a Tortois with Wine a good while, and give one of that wine 
to drink privately, half a cup full every morning for three days, and you fhall fee a 
wonderful vertue. Myrepſu. VVhen one complained before the King of the In- 
dians, that he had Sons born to him, but when ence they began to drink a little 
wine, they all died; Jarchw anſwered him thus: It is better for them that they di- 
ed, for had they lived, they would have all run mad, becauſe they were begotlof ſeed 
that was too cold. Therefore your children muſt abſtain from wine, ſo that they may 
not ſo much as deſire it. VVherefore if yen have any more Sons born, obſerve this 
rule: ſee where an Owl lays her eggs; and boil her eggs tere, and give them your 
childe to eat; for if the childe eat them before he drinks wine, he will always hate it, 
and live ſober, becauſe his natural heat is made more temperate. Philoſtratus, in the 
life of Apollonius. Democritus ſaich, the defire of wine is aboliſhed, with the watry 
juice that runs from Vines pruned , if you give it a drunkard to drink, who knows 


not of it. CHap 
| AP. 
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CHAP, XIII. 
How to drive Paraſites and Flatterers from great mens T ables. 


T is an eiſie matter to drive away from our Tables, and great mens Tables, all 
ſmell · feaſts, and cogging foiſting fellows, and this will make our gueſts very cheer- 
full and glad, to lee ſuch Cormorants and Paraſites driven away, and derided by all 
men. When therefore he firs down at Table, | 


That his hands may grow black when he wipes of the Napkin, 


Beat Vitriol and Galls in a Mortar, put them in a narrow cloſe ſieve, that the powder 
may come forth very fine; with this wipe the Napkin, and ſhake it; that what ſticks 
not, may fall off: then rub it with your hands, till you find that ic Ricks very faſt ; 
then wiping and ſhaking off what ſtays not within, when the Paraſite hath new wa- 
(hed his hands and face, caſt to him the Towel to wipe bimſelf ; and when it is wet, 
it will make his hands and face as black as a cole, that will very hardly be waſh'd out 
with many waſhings. Being now waſh'd and wiped, 


That he may not ſwallow the meat he chews, 


And we ſhall make him feel the more pain, if he be any thing dainty, I find in wri- 
ting, that if you ſtick under the Table a needle, that hath often ſowed the winding - 
ſheerof the dead; and do this privately before ſupper, the gueſts cannot eat, that 
they will rather loath the meat, than eit it, But experience proves this to be falſe 
and ſuperſtiticus. Florentizus (aich, That Baſel is an enemy to women, and that ſo 
much, thar if it be put under the diſh, and the woman knows not of it, ſhe will ne- 
vet put her hand to the diſh, befere it be taken away: bur this is a moſt fearful lye. 
For a woman and Baſe] agree ſo well, that they not onely ſow and plant them with 
great diligence in their Gardens , hanging in the Air; buc they frequently feed on 
them in meats and ſallets, I have done it oft: times: I infuſed in a glaſs of wine one 
drachm of the root of an herb we call Belladonna, Fair Lady, not bruiſing it too much; 
and after twelve hours, or a little more, pour out this wine into another cup, and give 
him that muſt eat with you, in the mornĩag a cup of ic to drink: then detſſn him with 
you three hours; then call him to your Table, for the morſel he takes in his mouth, 
he can dy no means ſwallow down, but he muſt hurt his chaps, and be in great pain, 
ſo that he can hardly drink. If you would have him eat or drink, let him gargle a 
good quantity of milk or vinegar in bis mouth, and he will be as if he had ſuffered 
nothing at all. If we will 


Drive Paraſites from great mens Tables, 


we can eaſily do it thus: If we ſtiew ſome of the dry roots of Wake · robbin on the 
daint ĩeſt meats, like Cinnamon or Pepper, in powder; when he takes a bit of it, it 
will ſo burn his chaps, and bite his mouth and tongue, and fo fetch off the skin of his 
tongue, that he will ſo mump, and draw his chaps in and out, and gape, and make 
ſuch ſport, that will make people laugh: and the pain will not abate, until he hath 
anoinced his chaps with butter and milk. Moreover, if yon cut the leaves of Cuc- 
kowpinc ſmall, and mingle them with ſallets; thofe that eat of them, will have their 
months and tonęues to drivel ſo much, with thick ſpittle, that they cannot eat till 
they have waſh'd it off. And it will be as good ſport, if you like not your gueſt. 


That all things the ſanell. feaſt eats, may taſte bitter, 3 
If you rub the edge of the Knife, and the Napkin he wipes his month with, with the 
juice of Cole quint ida, or fleſh of it, and lay it before him : For when he cuts bread 
with the Knife, or any things elſe, and ſhall touch bis lips with the Napkin, it will give 
him ſuch a filthy and abominable taſte, that whatever he toucheth, taſteth, or licks, will 
have a moſt horrible ſmack with it ; and the oftner he wipes bis mouth, that he may 
wipe away this bitter taſte, the more will his month, palate, and jaws,be tormented, 
that he will be forced to forſake the Table, We can allo delnde him ſo, That 


| of Cookery. 
That when he drinks th ge winds; tha = can 1447 pull it F. 
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cles when he drinks, the cup willitick ſo fat to 
his lips, that when hen bath bd ergy he can hardly pull it off, We (hall do 


Th look bleed | 
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by ſmell- feaſts. Boil Hares Good, a and dry it, and powder i it; We: caſt the powder 
upon the meats that are boil d, which will melt by che bear and moyſture of the 
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Rrew them on hot fleſh, the | will move like worms: "i 
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V VE (pal ſpeak of Fewknirg , that weſt men, and eſpecially great men, delight in, If 


Jon wilt catch living creatures, they ars taken by farce, or by craft, They are taken 


7 


- RH end killed, But how that may be done, ſhall be taught in Philoſophy, that ſhews the 
ature and manners of living Creatures: For it is eaſi e, when you know their Natures and 
their Manners, cunning may find ways to allure and take them, Firſt, I ſhallteach howto 
allure and take them, by meat, whiſtle, light, ſmell, love, and other frauds ; or elſe to make 
them drunky and tak th:m, or to kill them with venome, I ſhall ſet down examples. 
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and you may gnefs at the reſt thereby by your own reaſon. 


Crib k 7 Tl The bait for a Sturgeon or Whalesfiſh. 
zurgeens or Whales ate allured with the Lnngs of a Bull roſted, hung upon 2 line 


with a hook, ceft into the ſex 5 the Sturgeon prefencly ſmels it, and being ereedy of 


ic, preſently ſwallows it down, and is caught with the hook: Oxep draw him to the 


8 0 A bait for a Sargus. Kat | 
The Sargys loves Goats exceedingly, as we ſhall ſhew, ind buns after che ſmell of 
them Wherefore che Fiſher-man wets his paſte in Goats blood, and caſts ic into 
that parcipf the ſea where they haunt; and they are drawn thither by the ſent of it, 
cht he hook. | Moreover, if men faften to the hook 
bait chat is made of a Mouſe fiſh ſalted, and move this gently in rhe ſea, the Sat- 
will came to ir exceedinęly, and gathet about the hook for the love of it, and are 
iy caught by their greedineis after che meat. ” | | 


A lui fer I hymalns.. 


vg 


A 


i Ticinus a River in Italy producerh a fil called Thymalus, that is bot taken with the 
* dainty baits that other fiſh are, but onely with the Gnat, an enemy to man; and ſhe 
- delights in no other bai. | 


— 


3 4 YE The bait for an talth” 4 
Coracini, blackfiſh, whoſe heads ſhine like Gold, allure the Aulopii z when they ob- 
ler re ſome ſuch dainty food, and they come to it rejoycing, = 


* 
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A Bait for Summer-whitinos. 


The-Baic is made of the Purple fiſn; for this is bound tatt to the line, ard this makes 
them ſwim to the Bait, becauſe they love itzind when any one of them by greedineſs 
lays bold of the Bait, the reſt will run after, and catch hold of the hooks „ that for 
number you (hall hardly draw them to jou, ſo many will be hanged together by ſe- 
veral hooks, : 


Bait for an Eel, 


Eels lie in their holes; and the mouthes of their holes being ſmeered in the ponds 
with ſome odoriferous things, they are called forth as other Fiſh are. Ariſtotle. 
Yer Pliny faith falſe, that they are not allnred , but driven away by the ſent of 
dead Eels, Opianm wittily faith, they are allured with garbage, Wonld you know 


A Bait for Mullets. 


Becanſe the Julides are a Bait almoli for all Fiſh , or your groundlings of little Sea- 
ſquils ; therefore they are a part of all Baits. Or, take of ihe Liver of the Tuny 
Fiſh, four drachms ; Sen · ſquils, eight drachms ; Seſamum - ſeed, four drachms; Beans 
ground, eight drachms; of raw Dog · fin, two drachms : pown all theſe, and make 
them up with new Wine diſtilled into balls, for good Baits. This is 


A Bait for all Fiſh. 
Tarentine teacherh us this for all Fiſh : Take of the firong Whale, eight drachms; 
yellow Butterſſies, Anniſeed, Cheeſe of Goars Milk, of each four drachms ; of O- 
poponax, two drachms; Hogs blood, four; as much Galbanum : pown them all, and 
pour on ſowre Wine: make cakes, and dry them in the Sun. 


C uA . II. | 
How living ¶ reatures are drawn on with the baits of love. 


TX are two Tyrants that rule over brute Beaſts, meat, and pleaſure or love; not 
ſme ll, not ſound, nor fumes; nor do other things allure their minds beſides love: 
that we may ſay of wilde Beaſts as well as of man, Wanton love can do any thing 
with mortal Creatures. If we will 


Take Cuttles with the bait of love; 
To take Cuttles there needs neither wheels nor ners ; but you may catch them thu-, 
with baits of love, to trail the Female Cutt le; and the Male ſeeing ic never ſo far off, 
ſwims preſently after, and faſteneth cloſe about her; and whilſt they thus embrace, 
the Fiſhers cunningly take them up. 


To catch a Pollard or Cupito. 


Alias ſaith, that in the Grecian Gulph, the ſharp- ſighted Cupito is; but I have ſeen 
chem taken in the Adriat ick Sea by the fury of love. The Fiſher bindes the Female 
either to a long fiſh · po le, or to a long rope; bur ſhe muſt be fair and fat: for the Male 
cares not for one that is lean: ſo is he drawn to the ſhore: or, he follows the net; and 
you muſt obſerve how to lay hold of him: for when the Female is drawn, the Males 
ſwim aſter her, being furiouſly in love; the Fiſherman caſts in his net, and takes them. 


To catch a Scarus or Gilthead, 


The Scarus of all Fiſh is the moſt laſcivious; his unſatiable defire of the Female, is the 
cauſe that he is taken; cunning Fiſhermen tbar know this, lay ſnares for bim thus: 
They catch the Female, and tie the top of her month to a rope, and they draw her a- 
live through the Sea in ſuch places as they haunt: the Males are mad with loft 
when they ſee her, and ſtrive to come at her, and uſe all ſuch means as lovers do: but 
when they come nc er the net, the Fiſher draws in the Female, and the Males ſwim- 
ming in after her, are catcht. Opiann, | Yy To 
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To catch Elephants. 


There is a Pit made to catch Elephants, and four Females are put in to allure the 
Males ; the Males come, and enter into the Pit: but thoſe that lie in wait, pull away 
the Bridge, and ſo they have the Elephants faſt, AÆlian. 


To catch a Nightingale. 


The Female Nightingale is ſhut in a Cage, the Fowler counterfeirs their note; the 
Males come when they hear it; and ſeeing the Female, the Male flies about till he 
tall into the ner, 


| CHAP, III. 
Alſo other Animals are c alled together by things they like. 


Lſo, ſome Animals by Sympathy, are drawn by the love of ſome things, or of 
ſome other Creatures, which he that lays ſnares obſerving, uſeth ſuch meats for 
them, that whiltt they follow what they love, they may fall into the ſnares, I you 
would know how : 
Tocatch 4 Sargus; 


It is a mad way to catch them, The Sargi love Goats unmeaſurably; and they are 
ſe mad atter them, that when ſo much as the ſhadow of a Goat, that feeds neer the 
ſhore, ſhall appear neer umo them, they preſently leap for joy, and ſwim to ic in baſte; 
and they imitaie the Goats, though they are not fir to leap: and thus they delight 
to come unto them, They are therefore catch'd by thoſe things they ſo much deſire. 
Whereupon, the Fiſher putting on a Goats skin with the horns, lies in wait for them, 
having che Sun behinde his back, and paſte made wet with the decoRiop of Goats 
fleſh : tt is he calis int o the Sea where the Sargi uſe tO come; and they, as if they 
were charmed, run to it, and are much delighted with the fight of the Goars skin, 
and feed on the paſte, Thus the Fiſherman catcheth abundance of them, lian. 
Opian doth elegantly deſcribe it thus: | 


The Sargi doth run mad for love of Goats, 


And a little after, | | 
7 he cunning Fiſher hid in a Goats Shin, 
CM akes two Goats herns unto his temples falt 5 
His bait mix*d with Goats blood, he doth within 
The Sea let looſe, T he Sargus comes in haſte : 
For of the bait he deer ly loves the ſmell, 
And the Goats chin doth tole him on a well, 


How te catch Partridge, 


Partridge love Deer exceedingly , and are coſened by their skin. Thus: If a man 
put on a Deet's skin, and the herns upon his head, and come cloſely to them; they 
ſuppoſing it is a Deer indeed, will entertain him, and draw neer tc him; and 
will not flie away; and embrace him as much as one would do a Friend, come 
from a long journey : but by this great friendlineſs , they get nothing but nets and 
ſnares, | 


Catching of Buſtards, 


Buſtards of all Birds are thought to be moſt in love with Horſes; and it appears, be- 
cauſe they cannot endure other living creatures, but when they ſee a Horſe, they will 
preſently flie to him, with greac joy, and come neer to him. If a man put on ahorſe 
$kin, he may catch as many as he pleaſe; ſor they will come neer for love of the hole, 
So almoſt are nnn 


{ 
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The Polypi or Pourcontrels taken, 


The Polypi take delight in the Olive-tree, and they are oft- time found faſ ned 
wich their clas about the body of it: ſometimes alſo, they zie fonnd dlap- ing 
abonc the Fig tree that grows neer the Sea, and eating the Fizs, laich Clearchus. 
Wherefore Fiſhers let down an Olive-bough into the ea, waere the Poly pi tic to 
be. Tn ſhort ſpace, without any labour, they draw up as many Poly pi as they wil. 
Opian handſomely deſcribes it thus: 


The Polypis doth love the Olive tree, 
And by the ſpeckled leaves (tis wonder) he 
It catchd. 
Again, | 
He is enraged for the Olive bough, 
The wary Fiſher doth by this know how 
To catch this F {1 : for he deth binde about 
Apiece of Lead, an Olive branch tlrougheut: 
The Fiſh lays hold, and will unt let it go; 
He loves it, and it proves his overthrow, 


CHaP, TV. 
What noiſes will allure Birds, 


Ot onely love, but noiſes and Muſick will draw them: and each creiture delights 
in ſome ſpecial noiſe, Firſt, | 


The Dolphin loves the Harp. 


And with this Muſick is he moſt delighted , as alſo with the ſound of the Organs. 
Hence Herodotus firſt, and others from him, report, that Arion was.Carried to Tena- 
rus on a Dolphins back: for when the men of Corinth caſt him into the Sea, he beg» 
ged that he might have his Harp with him, and might ſing one ſong as he was thrown 
in. But a Dolphin took him, and brought him co Tenarns, Opian. 


A molf is charmed by a Minſtrel or Flute. 
A Minſtrel at Pythiocara , when he ſang and played very pleaſantly , he made the 
Wolves tame. Ælian. 5 


Horſes delight in the Maſick, of the F lete. 


The Horſes of Lybia are fo taken with the noiſe of the Fiute , that they v ill grow 
tractable for mans uſe thereby, and not be obſtinate. Shepherds make a Shepherds 
Pipe of Rhododaphne ; and by piping on this, they will ſo delight Horſes, that they 
will run after them: and when the Shepherds play on, the Horſes will and ti ill, and 
weep for joy. Euripides faith, that Shepherds provoke Mares totake Horſe, by play- 
ing on a Pipe; and the Horſes are ſo provoked to back the Mares. 


N 


* 


55 A . Stars and Bores are taken with a Pipe. 5 {Ee 

It is a common ſaying among the Tyrthepi. that Bores and Stags are taken moſt with 
them by Muſick: which ſo comes to paſs, Nets being pitch d, and all tbings made 
ready for to enſnare them, a man that can play well on the Flute, goes through dales 
| 2ndhills, and woods, and plays as he goes, neer their haunts: they liſten exceeding- 
ly after it, and. ate eaſily taken by it: fer thèy are ſo raviſhed, that they forget 
where they are. And thus by delight they fall into the ſnare, and ate taken. 

The Paſtin ca is taken by dancing and Myſt Che 
When the Fiſherman ſees the Paſtinaca, or Ray, ſwimming, he leaps ridiculouſl; . 
3 Y y 2 | | 
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his Boat, and begins to play on the Pipe: the Paſtinaca is much taken with ir, and ſo 
comes to the r, the water, and another lays hold of him with his Engine. 


Grampels by Muſick are enticed on land. 


Fiſhermen catch Grampels by Muſick : ſome lie hid, others begin to play with the 
Pipe: when the Grampels hear the Muſick, they preſently come forth of (heir holes, 
as if they had been charmed; and they are ſo raviſhed, that they will come out 


of the waters, Theſe go back and play on the Pipe, the others run and catch them 
on dry Land, 


C MAP, V. | 
Fiſhes are allured by light in the night. 


Mongſt the many Arts to deceive Animals, Light is one: for at night, when 

ſome Fiſh reſt, Fiſhermen carrying Light in their Boats, draw theſe Fiſh to 
them, and fo ſtrike them with a three-forked Spear, or catch chem alive. Which 
Opian knew, 


Either at neon, or when the Sun doth ſet, 

Are Fiſhes caught, or elſe in the dark night, 

By burning torches taken in the Net; 

For whilſt they take ſuch pleaſure in the Light, 
 TheFiſherman doth flrthe them with hu dart, 

Or elſe doth catch them then by ſome ſuch Art. 


Many men have been much troubled how to make a Fire or Light under Water, 
that Fiſhes ſeeing it afar off, might ſwim to ir. I have done it thus: I made 2 Pil- 
lar of Braſs or Lead , three or four foot diameter: it was ſharp or pyramidal below, 
that ir might fink the better into the deep; and ĩt was bound about with iren hoops, 
that being funk by irs weight, it might be drawn under the water: Iſet onthe top a 
Pipe that was fifreen or twenty foot long, and one foot broad. The middle of this 
Pillar had many open windows, five or fix, and theſe were Glafs-windows, well 
poliſhed and fitted to them, and the joynts were well glued with Pitch, chat no 
water could come in. I ſunk the Pillar by its weight in a place fit for it; but the 
month ef the Pipe ſtood at leaſt two foot above water: then I let down a lighted 
Candle into the belly cf the Pillar by the Pipe, with a cord; and it was ſo provided, 
that what motion ſoever it had, it ſhonld always ſtand upright, ' The Light paſſed 
through the windows into the warers, and by reflection made a Light that might be 
_ _ water very far: to this Light, abundance of Fiſh came, and I catched them 
with Nets. | , 8 


Cn. VI. 
That l Looking-Glaſſes many Creatures are brought together, 
F Females be wanting, Locking Glaſſes may ſerve to make reflexion of themſelves; 


ſo theſe Creatures, delnded by their own pi&ures, are drawy thither, Alſo Li- 
quors may-ſerye inſtead of Glaſſes, = Seb r rv | 


TY The Cuttle i taken with a'Glaſs, „ 


Glaſſes put into wood are let don by a cord by the Fiſhermen inte the waters; 


and as they flote, they are drawn by degrees : the Cuttle ſecing himſelf in it, caſts 
himielf at bis own image; and lay ing faſt hold of the wood with his claws, whilſt 
— looks upon his own picture as enamored by it, he is circumvented by the Net, and 
taken. TT Shs RE 

A Jackdaw 5s taken with 4 Looking-Glaſs. "FAY 


Jack- 


: 
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Jackdaws love themſelves: the Fowler following to take them, invents ſuch wayes ; 
for where he ſees they flock , there he ſets a Baſon full of Oyl ; the curious Bird 
coming thicher, (its on the brim of the Veſſel, looking down to ſee her own Picture; 
and becauſe the thinks that the ſees another Jackdaw, ſhe haſtens to flee down, and 
ſo falls into the Oyl, and the thick Oyl Ricks co her, and ſo ſhe is catched withouc 
ſnares or nets. | : 


How Quails are taken with a Locking-Glaſs. 


( learchas ſaĩth, that Quails ſpend their ſeed not only when they ſee the Females, but 
when they hear their cry alſo. The cauſe is the impreſſion in their mindes , which 
you ſhall know when they couple, if you ſet a Looking-Glaſs againſt them, and 
before that a Gin : for runnivg fooliſhly to their picture in the Glaſs , they ſee they 
are catcht. Athenæus and Euſtathius. 


CHaP, VII. 
How Animals are congregated by ſweet ſmells, 


ere are many odours, or other hidden qualities, that gather Animals together, 
from che particular Nature of things, or of living Creatures. I ſhall ſpeak of the 
ſmelling odours and other aliments that they much defire, As, 


The Unicorn is allured by ſent, 


Tretret Writes,that the Unicorn ſo hunts after young Virgins, that he will grow tame 
wich them; and ſometimes he will fall aſleep by them, and be taken and bound. 
The Hunters clothe ſome young luſty Fellow in Maids clothes; and ſtrewing ſweet 
odours on him, they ſec him right againſt the place where the Unicorn is, that the 
winde may carry away the ſmell to the wilde Beaſt : the Hunters lie hid in the mean 
time. The Beaſt, enticed with the ſweet ſmell, comes to the young man: he wraps 
the Beaſt's Head in long and large fleeves : the Hunters come running, and cut off 
his Horn. 7 

To make Wheezles come together. 


The Gall of a Stellio beaten with water, will make Wheezles come together, ſaich 
Plizy. Alſo, the wiſe Plinianiſts write, that with the Gall of a Chamælion caft into 


water, Wheezles will be called together, 


To wake Mice come together, 


If you pour thick lees of Oyl into a Diſh, and ſec it right in the houſe, they will Rick 
to it. Palladixs, Bur eAnatolixs fairh , if you pour Oyl-Lees into a Brazen Ba- 
rats and ſet it in the middle of the honſe , all the Mice at night will meet toge- 
ther. 


To wake Fleas come together, 


The far of a Hedge-hog boyl'd in water, and taken off as it ſwims on the top; if 
you anoynt a Haff with ir, and ſer it in the honſe, or under your bed, all the Fleas will 
come to it. Rhaſpss, 


To bring Frogs together. 


The Gall of a Gout ſer into the earth in ſome Veſſel, is ſaid to bring all the Frogs to- 
gether, if rhey can finde any delight therein, 


CHAP. 
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CHAT. VIII. 
How Creatures, made drunk, may be catch'd with the hand. 


Have ſaid what draws them, now I ſhall ſay what will make them drunk. There 
are many ſimples that will do i, that you may take them with your hands, whilſt 


they ſleep: and becauſe there are divers Animals that are made drunk with divers 
things, I ſhall ſpeak of them in order. And firſt, 


How Dogs are made drunk; 
Athenæus faith, that Dogs and (rows ate made drunk with an Herb called Enutra: 
but Theophraſtus, from whom he had it, ſaich, that the Root Enothera, given with 
Wine, will make them more came and gentle. Whence Eumra comes, by corrup- 
tion of the word. Theophrafim his Enothera is Rhododaphni, as I ſaid. So 


Aſſes are made drunł. 


And when they ſleep, they are not onely taken; bur, if you pull off their skins, they 


will ſcarce feel you, nor awake 3 Which comes by Hemlock : for when they have 


eaten that, they fall ſo faſt aſleep, that they ſeem ſtupid and ſenſleſs. So 


Horſes are made ſtupid 


by Henbane ſeed, if you give it them with Bariey; and they will be ſo faſt aſleep, that 
they will be half dead, haf a day, A certain Cheat, who wanted money on his 
way , caſt this ſeed to ſome of his company; and when they lay almoſt dead zſleep, 
and they were all much trouble d for them, for a reward he promiſed to help them; 


which received, he pur Vinegar to their Noligils, and ſo revived them, Wherenpon 
they went on their journey, So | 


| Libards are made drurk. 3 
Opian teacheth the way, and how they are taken when they are drunk. In Africa, 
ſo toon as they come to a Fountain where. the Libards uſe to drink every morning, 
there the Hunters in the night bring many. veſſels of Wine; and not far from thence, 
they ſit covered in blankets. The Libards, very thirſty, come (o the Fou rain, and 
ſo ſoon as they have drunk Wine, that they delight in, firſt they leap, then they 
fall faſt aſleep on the ground; and fo they ate eaſily taken. If you deſire to 
know how 5 | EE 
Apes are taken, being drank 


Aibenaus writes „ that Apes will drink Wine alſo ; and being drunk, are catch'd. 
And Pliny ſaith, that four- footed Beaſts, with Toes, will not encreaſe, if they uſe 
to drink Wine. So „ 5 lein 4 of 3! 1e 


Sows run mad, 


eating Henbane-ſeed. Elias ſaith, that Boars eating this Herb, fall ſick of a lingring 
wg and are troubled: it is of the Nature of Wine that difquiets the minde and 


Elephants are made drunk, 


Athenem reports out of Ariſtotle's Book de Ebrictate , that Elephants will be drunk 
with Wine. ea writes; that they gie the Elephant that muſt go to war, Wine 
of ihe Grapes, and made Wine of Rice to make tliem bold. Now I will ſhew 
how Birds laid aſleep, may be catch'd with your hands. If then yon would know 


ber 10 | 
Birds may be catch d with hands; 
Pliny writes, A certain Garlick grows in the Fields, they call ic Alum, which bog 
boyled, 
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boyled, and caſt to them, is a remedy againſt the villany of Birds that eat up the 
Corn that it cannot grow again: the Birds that eat it are preſently ſtupid, and are 
ca:ch'd with ones hand, if they have ſtaid a little, as if they were aſleep. Bat if you. 
will 

Hunt Partridge that are drunl, 


Boetius teacheth you thus: You hall eaſily hunt ſuch Partridge, if you caſt unto them. 
meal wet in wine: for every Bird is ſoon taken with it. It you make ic with water 
and wine mingled, and put that which is ſtronger into the veſſels, ſo ſoon as they bave 
but ſipt a little, they grow drowlie and ſtupid. He ſk: weth, 


How to tak; Ducks with your hand. 


If any one obſerve the place where Ducks uſe to drink; and putting away the water, 
place black wine in the place : when they have drunk, they fall down, and may be 


ealily taken, Alſo, wine-lees is beſt. 


Ducks and other Birds being drurk are ſoon taken 


With ſome meats, 2s are the Bur Dock ſeed, lirewed here and there in places where 
Birds frequent: they are ſo lighi- headed when they have eaten them, that you may 
take them with your hands. Another bait. Tormentil boy'ld in good wine, and 
boyl Wheat or Barley in the ſame, caſt to Birds, is good to catch them: for they will 
ear pieces of Tormesril with the ſeeds , and be drunk that they cannot flie; and 
ſo axe they carc'd with your hards. This 1s beſt when the weather is cold, and the 
Snow deep, Or elſe firew Bariey-corns in places where many Birds come, then 
make a compoſition like a pultis of Barley-meal, Ox-gall, and Henbane- ſeed; ſer 
this on a plank for them: when they have taſted it, the Birds will be ſo (inpid;that 
they cannot flic, but are catch*d with ones hand, Or mingle Barley, and miſbrooms, 
that are ſo called from flies, with the ſeeds of Henbane, and make the pap of it, and lay 


ON a board, as before, 
| To catch Rooks with your hands. 


Powder Nux vomica, ind mingle it with fleſh. So alſo you may make Fiſh drank. O- 
pian teacheth ſome ways, If you will 


Make Fiſh d rinks 
Sow-bread will do it: for I ſaid, that Sow-bread will make men more drunk, His 
words are : 


Of Som · bread- Root, they make a paſte that's white 
And fat, with which the recks and holes they [meer ; 
The was er's poyſon d by it, and the might 

And force thereof doth ſpread both far and neer. 
The Fiſhes fall, the Fiſhes are made blinde, 

And tremble at it: for the ftinkirg ſmell 

This Root thus ordered, alwayes leaves behinde, 
Detb make them drunk „ as Fiſhers know fall woll. 


| CnaP, IX. 
The peculiar poyſons of Animals are declared. 


O not think Imean, that one poyſon can kill all living Creatures, but every one 
hath his ſeveral poyſon: for what is verome to one, may ſerve to preſerve ano- 
ther; which comes not by reaſon of the qualicy, but of the diltin& nature. Would 
We mention | . 
The venoms that kill Dog. 
Die 
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Diſc: rides ſaith, that white Chamæleon made up With Barley-Flour, will kill 
Dogs, Sows, and Mice, being wet with water or Oyl. Theophraſtus ſaith, Dogs 


and S ows kneaded with water and Oyl: but with Cole worts Sows, Nux vomica, 


which from the effe & is called Dogs Nut, if it be filed, and the thin filings thereof 
be given with Butter or ſome fat thing to a Dog to ſwallow, it will kill him in three 
hours ſpace; he will be aſtoniſned, and fall ſuddenly, and dies without any noiſe : but 
it muſt be freſh, that Nature ſeems ro have produced this Nut alone to kill Dogs. 
They will not eat the Fruit of the Aſh, becauſe it makes pain in their back-bone and 
hips: yet Sows are fatted by it. So there is one Plant, called Dogs bane, Chry- 
ſippus faith , that Dogs are killed with ic, if the ſhoors of it are given to them with 
water, Dogs cole, or wilde cole, if it be given with Fleſh ; ſo the ſumes cf Lead. 
Ariſtotle in his wonders, concerning the Country of the Scythizns and Medes, faith, 
that there is Barley that men feed on; bur Dogs and Sows will not endure the Ex- 
crements of thode that eat it, as being poyſon to them. I ſay nothing of Aconitum, 
called by Dioſcorides, Dogs bane, I ſhall ſay the ſame 


Of Wolfs baue. 

Wolfs bane kills Wolfs and many other wild Beaſts; and it's fo called from the effect. 
Mountebanks make venome thus: Take black Hellebore, two ounces; Yew-leaves, 
one ounce , Beech-rinde, Glaſs, quick Lime, yellow Arſenick, of each one cunce 
and half: of ſweet Almonds three ounces ; Honey what may fuffice, Make pel- 
lets, as big as a ſmall Nut. Others take Wolfs bane, yellow Arſenick, and Yew- 
leaves, of each alike, and mingle them. There are other Herbs that kill Wolfs: 
bur 1 paſs them, to avoid tediouſpeſs. Ælian faith, By Nilus grows an Herb called 
Wolfs bane ; if a Wolf tread on it, he dies of convulſions. Wherefore the Egyp- 
tians forbid any ſuch Herb to be imported into their Country, becauſe they adore 
this Creature, There are alfo 


Herbs that kill Mice. 


That Aconitum, which is called Myo&onop, kills Mice a great way off. Dioſcorides 
ard Nicandor. Staves-acre hath almoſt the {ame forces, whoſe Root or Seed in 
powder, mingled with Meal, and fried with Butter, kills Mice if they eat it. They 
are driven away with the Root of -Daffodils ; and if their holes be ſtopt with it they 
die. The wilde Cucumber, and Colcquintida , kill Mice, If Mice eat Tithymal, 
cut into ſma]l ſlices, and mingled with Flourand Metheglin, they will be blinde. 
So Chamæleon, Myacanthus, Realgar, namely, of live Brimſtone, quick Lime and 
Orpiment will do the ſame. But among? 8 


Nolfs baues, 
is reckoned Libards bane, by whoſe Root, powdered, and given with fleſh, they 
are killed, Fleſh is ſtrewed with Aconite, and Panthers are killed if they taſte thereof. 
Their jaws and throst are preſently in pain: therefore it is called Pardalianches. 
They are killed alſo by Dogs bane, which alſo they call Pardalianches. 


Lions bane 
is called Leontophonon : it is a little Creature that breeds nowhere but where the 
Lion is, Being taken, it is burnt: and with the Aſhes thereof, fleſh is ſtrewed; and, 
being caſt in the high-ways where they meet, Lions are killed: ſo Pardalianches 
kills Lions as well as Panthers. 


Ox bane, 


The juice of black Chamzleon kills Heifers by a Quinſey : wherefore ſome call ic 
Ulophonon. Oxen fear black Hellebore, yer they will eat the white. 


- Goats bane. — 

There is an Herb, that from killing Beaſts , but eſpecially, Goats , is called A 
golethros, The Flowers of it, ina watry Spring- time, are venome when — 
| wither ; 
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wither z ſo that this miſchief is not found every yeer, 
bs 
Harts bane. 


Some venemous Fiſh are found in Armenia; with the powder of them, they ſcatter 
Figs ſtrewed with it, in the places where wilde Beaſts come: Bealts no ſooner taſte 
of them, but they die. And by this Art are Harts and Bores killed, liar, 


FI Horſe banes, 
are Aconite, Hellebore, and red Arſenick. 


Wheezles bane, are 


Sal Ammoniac , and Corn moyſtened with ſome Liquor: ſcatter this about ſuch 
places as Wheezles haunt: when they eat it, they die, or flie away, 


Sheeps bane, 


N+rdum kills Sheep. Disſcorides, Cartel and Goats, if they drink the water where 
Rhododendron is tieeped,will die. Plim and Ononpmus, an Author name leſs. Flea- 
bane kills Goats and Sheep: ſo doth Savin, 


Pigeons bane, 


Serapio writes, that Pigeons are killed when they ear Corn or Beans ſteept in wa- 
ter, wherein white Hellebore hath been infuſed, 


| Hens bare, 
Hens die by eating the Seeds of Broom, called Spartum, 


Bats baue. 
' Zoroeſtes in Geopon. ſaith they die by the fume of Ivy. 


Valtares. 


Some Animals are killed by things that ſmell very ſweet to us: Vultures by Un- 
guents, and black Beet les by Roſes. The ſame happens if a man do but anoynt 
_ or give them meat that is ſmeered with ſweet Oyntment, Ariſtotle lib. Mi- 
rabil. 


5 Corpions baxe. 


Aconite called Theliphonum , from killing Scorpions. Scorpions ate ſtupified by 
touching it, and they Wax pale, ſhewing that they are conquered, The Eagle is 
killed with Comfrey: the Ibis with the Gall of the Hiæna: the Stare with Garlick- 
ſeed : the Charadrius with Brimſtone: the Urchin with Pondweed : the Faul- 
con, the Sea-gvll, the Turtle, the black-Bird, the Vulture, the night-Bird, called 
Scopes, periſh with Pomegranate Kernels. The Titling by the Flower of Willows: 
the Crew with Rocket · ſeed: the Beetle with ſweer Oyntment: the Rook with the 
reliques of fleſh the Wolf harh fed on: the Lark by Multard-ſeed : the Crane by 


the Vine · juice. 


en 
Of the venomes for Fiſhes, 


He Sea and Rivers uſe to be infected with ſome Herbs, and other ſimoles 

1 whereby the Fiſhes that ſwim in thoſe waters , are made dt unk and die. But, 

becauſe they are ſeveral for ſeveral Fiſh, I ſhall ſer down both the Particulars and 
the Generals, that the Fiſherman taught by theſe, may invent others himſelf. 


Fiſhes are killed, 


ſaich Pliny , by the Root the Fiſhers of Campania uſe , called, round Birth- wort; 
: L 2 called 
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called alſo the veneme of the Earth, This Root they bruile, and mingle ic with 
Lime, and caſt itin to the Sea: the Fiſhes come to ĩt with great delight, and are pre- 
ſently killed, and float on the waters. Dioſcorides ſaith, that broad leaved Tithymal, 
bruiſed and ſtrewed in the waters, kills Fih, We uſe now to bruiſe the Roots of 
it, and with a weight let them down to the bottom of the waters, that will be in» 
feRed by them, and kill the Fiſh preſently, But in the Sea, we ſhall ſooner kill them 
thus: Mingle Oriental Galls, two drachms ; Cheeſe, one ounce; Bean- meal, three 
ounces, With Aqua Vite ; make pellets of theſe as big as'Chick-peaſon, Caſt them 
into the Sea, in rhe morning before Sun riſe 2 after three hours, come to the place 
gain, and you ſhall finde all choſe that taſted of it either drunk or dead, and to 
appear either on the top or bottom of the Sea; which you ſha]l take up with a pole 
and a hook faſtened to it, or Fiſh-ſpeer. The Aqua Vitæ is added, becanſe ic ſoon 
flies to the head. The Oriental Galls are poyſon that aſtoniſheth them: the Bean- 
meal is not of great concerument. This bait invites them; and the Cheeſe ſmells 
ſo that they ſent it at a diſtance. 


FF Abb 
Of other Experiments for hunting, 


Ow 1 will add ſome Experiments that ſeem to be requiſite, that you may uſe for 
. Y neceſſity when you pleaſe, | 1 


To change a Dogs colour. 


Since white Dogs are ſeldom fit for hunt ing, becauſe they are ſeen afar off; a way is 
fonnd to change his colour, that will be done if you boyl quick Lime with Litharge, 
and paint the Dog with ir, it will make him black. 


That a Dog may not go from you. 


Democrites ſaith, a Dog will never run from you, if you ſmeer him with Butter from 
head to tail, and give him Butter to lick. Alſo, a Dog will follow you if you have 
the ſecondine of a Bitch cloſe in a bag wich yeu, and let him ſmell to it. If you would 
not have 8 TT. 


Tour Dog to bark; 


If you have a Bitches ſecond Membrane, or a Hares hairs, or Dung, or Vervain, about 
yon, In Nilus there is a black tone found, that a Dog will not bark if he ſee it: you 
mult alſo carry a Dogs Tongue under your great toe within your ſheoe , or the dry 
heart of a dog about you. Sets. Or, the hair of a Hare, or the Dung. Pliny. 
Or cut off the tail of a yong Wheezel, and put it under your feet: or give the Dog a 
Frog to eit in a piece of meat. All theſe things are to keep Dogs from barking, N;- 
gidius auch, that Dogs will all day flie from him who pulls off a tick frem a Sow, and 
carrieth ĩt a while about him. Opian. ot 


If of Hyenas skin a piece you take, 

And wear it, all the dogs will you forſake ; 
As frighted they will flie, and nevermore 
Bark, at you, though they barked much before. 


T hat a Dog may not run. 
If you anoynt him wich Oyl under the ſhoulders, he cannot run. 


To make a Hawke conragions, 
You ſhall animate your Hawk againſt the prey, that he may aſſail and flee at great 
Birds, When you hawk, wet the Hawks meat with Wine, If it be a Buzzard, 
add a little Vinegar to it when you would have him flie: give him three bits of fleſÞ 
| wet 
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in wines; or, pour Wine in a: his mouth, with a yong Pidgeon: ſo let him fle. 


To make Partridge more bold to fight. 
Give them Maidenhair with their meat. Pliny, 


That dung-hill Cocks may fight the better. 
Give them Garlick to eat ſoon before they fight: whence, in the old Comedy, a 


Cock ready and earneſt to fight ĩs wittily called 4wegzNoweS, fed with Garlick. 
That a Bird may not flie high. 
Take out the Feithers of his tail, that make him flie upwards , fo he will Whirl 2- 
bout, and flie downward, If yon will have 
That a Bird ſhall not flie, 


cut the upper and lower nerves of his Wings, and ic will not hurt him; yet he cans 
not flie out of your Bird-cages, or places you keep them in. 


deeb Shea heed keto 
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Natural Magick -- 


W herein are handled ſecret and undiſcovered Notes. 


THB PROEME, 


Make two ſorts of ſecret marks, which they vnlgarly call Syfers ; one of viþble marks, 
[ and is worthy of a treatiſe by it ſelf : another of ſecret marks, whereof Thave attempted 
to ſay ſomething in this preſent Volume, and what are the conſequents thereof, ſor the 
uſe of great Men, and Princes, that take care for things abſent , and write to ſome man that 
knows the invention. I ſhall ſet down plainly ſome examples: but theſe things and the con- 


ſequences of them muſt be ſaithſully concealed , left by growing common amengft ordinary 
people, they be diſreſpected. This is that I (hall publiſh, 


a Cn A P. | L 
How a writing dip'd in divers Lues may be read. 8 
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If jon deſire that letters not ſcen may be read, and ſuch as are ſeen may be hid, 


Let Vitriol ſoak in boyling water: when it is diſſolved, ſtrain it ſo long till the water 
gro clear; wich that liquor write upon paper: when they are dry, they are not ſeen, 
Moreover, grinde burnt ſtraw with Vinegar ; and what you will write in the ſpaces 
between the former lines, deſcribe at large, Then beyl ſowre Galls in white Wine, 
wer a ſpunge in the liquor: and when you have need, wipe it upon the paper gently, 
and wet the letters ſo long until the native black colour diſappear , bur the former 
colour, that was not ſeen,may be made apparent. Now I will ſhew in what liquors 

, paper mult be ſoaked to make letters to be ſeen, _ As I ſaid, Diſſolve Vitriol in wa- 
cer 3 then powder Galls finely, ard ſoak them in water; let them ſtay there twenty 
four hours: filtre them through a linen cloth, or ſomething elſe, that may make the 
water clear, and make leiters upon the paper that you deſire to have concealed; ſend 
it to your Friend abſent : when you wonld have them appear, dip them in the firſt 
liquor, and che letters will preſently be ſeen. 


That dipping a linen rag in water, the letters may appear. 


Difſolve Alom in water, and with it make letters upon white linen, ſheets, napkins, 
and the like; for when they are dry, they will preſently vaniſh, When you will have 
them viſible, ſoak them in water, and the linen will ſeem to be darkned : but only 
where the Alom bath written, it will not: for the letters will grow fo clear, that 
you may read them: for where Alom, Vitriol, and all aſtringents are difſolved, thoſe 
parts will admit water laſt, So | > 


White letters are made with waters 


Li- 
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Licharoz is firſt prwiercd and cali into an eatthen pot that hath water and vinegar 
mix'd;boy! 1:,and lirain it, and keep it: then write letters w th Curcor Lemone juce ? 
theſe are addꝭd to them when they begin to dry, If you dip them is che iiquor kept, 
they will appear cleatly and very white, It womens breltz or hands be we. in it,and 
yen {privkle the ſaid water upon them, they will grow white as Milk. Liſe it. If at 
any time you want theſe, if you pleaſe, 

A ſtone dipped in vinegar willſhew the letters. 


Make letters with Goats fat upon a ſtone ; when they are dry. they will not be ſeen. 
]t the ſtone be diot into vinegar they preſently come forth, and ſeem above the ſtone, 
But if you would have letters writ with water only, appear black , chat you may the 
better be provided, and more ſpeedily for a voyage; beat Galls and Vitriol ficely and 
ſtrew this powder on your paper: rub it witha cloth, ind poliſh it well, that fo it may 
Rick faſt to the paper, and be like it. Powder Juniper-gum , which Scriveners call 
Verniſh, and add it to the reſt: when yon would uſe it, write with water or ſpittle, 
and they will be black letters. There are many ſuch Arts, too tedious to relate. 


CMA. II. 
How letters are made viſible in the five, 


Thau ger the ways how letters are not made viſible but by fire ; or not, unleſs 
light interpoſe, or may be read when they are burnt. - But 


To make letters viſible by fire. 


So we may bring forth letters written between the verſes, and in the cloſe ſetting 
together, ot larget diſtances of ſyllables. Let the Epiſtle contain ſome void ſpace, 
that the letters may not be ſeen; and if this be intercepted, it will hardly be read. 
If ycu write with the juice of Citrons, Oranges, Onyons, or almolt any ſharp things, 
if ycu make it hot at the fire, their acrimony is preſently diſcovered : for they are 
undiceſted juices, whereas they are detected by the heat of the fire, and then they 
ſhew forth thoſe colours, that they would ſhew if they were ripe.. If you write with 
3 ſowre Grape that would be black, or with Cervices; when you hold themto the 
fire, they ate cercucted, and will give the ſame colour they would in due time give 
upon the. tree. When they were tipe. Juice of Cherties, added to Calamus, will make 
a green; to ſow-bread, a ted: ſo divers juices of Fruits, will ſhew divers colours by 
the fire, By theſe mean:,Maids ſending and receiving love · Letters, eſcape from thoſe 
that have the charge of them. There is alſo a kinde of Salt called Ammonĩac; this 
powered ind mingled with water, will write white letters, and can hardly be di- 
lineuiſhed from the paper: but hold them to the fire, and they will ſnew black, Alſo, 


* $ 
* 


Letters that cannot be read unleſs the paper be burnt. 


For the mixture will be white, and nothing will be ſeen ; but when ic is burnt, the 
paper will be black, and the Characters wiſl be white: Take the ſharpeſt vinegar and 
the white of an Egg: in theſe teep Quick · ſilver, and ſtit ic well; and with that mix- 
ture make Letters on the paper; burnche paper in the fire, and the letters will remain 
unburnt; or mike hat, on the paper with Gum, or any kind of Salt or Lime; theſe, 
being they cannot be ſeen it the fire, when the paper is burnt and made black, they 


will appear white. If yon will, jou may | 


' Write letters that cannot be ſeen but by interpoſition of fire. ES 

Do it thus; Mingle Ceruſs, or ſome other white colour, with Gum Traganth, 
ſoaked, and of this mixture is made a matter of the ſame colour with the paper, that 
u. cannot be diſcerned from ir, nor cauſe ſuſpicion: then this being put between the 
eye and the licht of a candle, the eye cannot paſs through where the letters are writ- 
ten, and you ſhall ſee them darkly, Tbis is by reaſon of the Opticks: for'thar 
bitt of thick matter oppoſed againſt outward light, hinders ic, that the rays cannot 
come to our ſight; and ſothe prints of the letters are ſeen is a ſhadow. = 
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CauaP, III. 
How Letters rub d with duſt may be ſeen, 


Ne 1 will uſe another artifice, that Letters rubbed with duſt may be read; that 
were before inviſible, which I read was uſed by the Ancients: wherefore do 
thus: 


That Letters rubbed with mill · duſt may be read. 


That as in paper, ſo on ſome unſeen parts of the Body, Letters written may lie hid, 


and be opened when need is; write ſecretly on your Back or Arms, or other Limbs, 
wich Vinegar or Urine, and dry it that nothing may appear: now, to have it read, 
rub it over with ſoot or burnt paper; fe r ſo the Letters will ſhine forth. Or, 


Otherwiſe, 


If you make Letters with Fat, Tallow or any other fatty ſubſtance, or with Gum, 
or Milk of a Fig-rrec, and ſtrew them with the duſt of cole or burnt paper, they will 
appear. It may be by this craft, as Pelhpænns the Greek ſaith, Attalus uſed the im- 
printed inſcription in a Beaſt for a ſacrifice, Ne, to raiſe the valour of his Souldiers, 
to make them fight valiantly with their Enemies, the French, that were far more in 
number; ſuppoſing it would be no little advantage to put them in hopes before- 


hand of the aſſurance of the victory, invented a trivial buſineſs ; but otherwiſe pro- 


firable z with the Prieſt that was to effer the ſacrifice, Before the day they were to 
fight, he prepares for the victoty i for Sudims the Southſayer, being to offer ſacrifice, 
pray'd uoto the gods, and cuts the Sacrifice in two, Bt the King uſed powder- 
ed Gum , and from the right to the left ſide, he drew theſe words: Regis Vittoria 


The Victory is the King's: and when the Entrails were drawn forth , he thruſt bis 


hand into the hotteſt and moſt ſpungy place, and wiped clean the inſcriprigh. Bur 
the Augur, changing the other parts; and doing his Office, turns the part whete 
this idſcript ion was contained, Regis Vittoria, This matter was no ſooner publiſh- 
ed, but the Souldiets generally rejoyced, and ſhonced exceedingly , to ſhew how 
readythey were to fight; ſo going on with a certain aſſurance of the Victory, and 
dependivg on this promiſe from the gods, they fonght couragionſly , and ſubdued 
theFrench, But to the matter. Milk of the Fig- tree will do che ſame, if it be 
written on white paper, and afterwards ſent from a friend, be rubbed with cole - duſt 
ſtrewed upon ic, and made clean again, ſo will the Lerters preſently appear black, 
Pliny ſaiih, the Milk of Tichynals will do the like, to make the Letters, and duſt 
firewed on them to ſcowre them: and thus women, as he ſays, had rather ſpeak with 
Adulterers, then by Letters. Ovid confirms this, admoniſhing Maids in his Arte 
Amandi, how they may ſafely write to their Sweet- hearts. 


. Write with new Milk , it's ſafe, unſeen, but read 
4 n The writing with cole- d uſt laid on ful. rigbe: 
ONS MMoyſt flax will write ai if that none had been, 
Aud litters on out page paſt th fight, 


Alſo there is an Art that one would not imagine, to Write upon Chityftal : for, 
being all tranſpatent, no man will dream of it, and the letters may lie hid within, 
o it thus: N | | | | 


That letters thay appear upon C tal by „twin an of fine duſt. 


Diffolve Gum Arabick in warer, or Guin Truganth, char it may be cleer z and when 
ic is well diflolved, ic will nor foul the Cryſtal, if you write upon it, or upon a Cup 
ot Glaſs ; fot hen the Letters are dry, they are inviſible, No man will imagine the 
fraud, if a Cup be ſent to one in priſon, or I Slaſs full of wine: when he would ſee 
the letters, rub burnt Hr of paper upon it; and rhe letters will preſently be ſeen- 
Hete is another ſecret, Tha 
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That letters on he paper may be read, 706 by fire,nor water, or any other thing, but 
in the duſt only, 


This 13 a ſecret worth knowing: diſlolye Goars ſuet with a little Turpentine : rub the 

paper with this liquor, and keep it: when you would fend ic me news to your friend, . 
lay on the paper imeered with the fat upon a letter you would ſend to your friend; 

write upon that with aniron point, and the ſuet will make the characters on the let- 

ter: ſend this away; and if it be intercepted, no wat er will make the word; viſible, 

or any other Art, but only ftrewivg duſt upon it. Alſo you may make 


T hat upon black paper, white letters may appear. 


The reaſon is this: mingle the white and yelk of an Egg together, that i may be liquid 
2s ink: with this liquer, write on the paper what words you pleaſe, and dry them: 
when the paper is dry, make a black colour over it, and dry it again, and lend it; but that 
the letters may be viſible, ſcrape the ſuperficies of the paper with a broad iron: for ſo it 
will be, that the ink being ſcraped off, where the letters were, they will appear white. 


E. 


How you may write in an Egg. 


Ecanſe when priſons are ſhut, Eggs are not opt by the Papal Inquiſition, and no 
fraud is ſuſpected to be in them, l will ſhew yon how Letters may be writ on the 
upper ſhell and white of an Egg alfo: for example, 


That letters may be writ on the Eg g- ſhell. 


Wrap the Egg in wax, and with an iron point make letters on it, as far as to the ſhell; 
en break it not: for if you break the ſhell with your iron, or point, or knife, ic may 

e detected. Soak your Egg one night in ſtrong water of depart, which ſeparates gold 
from ſilver: in the morning take away the wax, and take off the Egg - ſnells cover, and 
hold the ſhell between your eye and the light, ard the letters will be ſeen very clear 
quite through the tranſrarent ſhell. The ſame is done with the juice of Lemmons 2 


for it ſofteneth the fhel}; but foul it not, and you ſhall have your deſire. Will you 
That letters may be ſein upon the white 


yellow, and better when the Egg is boyl'd. Boyl an Egg bard and row] it iv wax, and 
engrave the letters on the wax with an iron point, that the marks may lie open: put 
this Egg into liquor with Alom and Galls powdered : then put it into ſharp Vinegar, 
and they will penetrate ; and rakivg off the ſhe'ls, you fhall ſee chem inthe white of 
the Egg. Africanus teacherh ic thus: Grinde galls and alom with vinegar, till they be 
as thick as ink: with this write what you will on an Egg; and when the writivg is 
dried in the Sun, put it into ſharp pickle: dry ĩt, boyl it, and take off the ſhell, and you 
ſhall read the writing, I put it into vinegar, and could do nothing of it. Perhaps, he 
means by pickle, capital lees, The cauſe 1s this: the Egg- ſhell is poreus, and hath large 
holes, which is plain; for being ſer to the fire, it will ſweat, and water will come forth; 
and looking at it againſt the light, it will ſhew clear: ſo then, vinegar being ſubtile, 
penerates by the peres, ind makes the ſhell tender: and when it is mingled with the 
Alem & Galls, it carrieth their ſubſtance with it, and makes them appear on the white; 
and when it is put into cold water, it is condenſed, and comes to be hard as it was. 
But obſerve, it muſt not Ray long in vinegar; for that will eat off all the ſhell, and 
will leave the Egg bare, having nothing but a thin skin to cover it: and if you put 
that into cold water, the ſhell will not come again. If you will know 


How letters writ with water, may be ſeen in an Egg) 


Diſſolve Vitriol in the water, and write upon the ſhell, and dry it, and nothing will 
be ſeen. If you will read it, diſſolve Galls iv wine, and ſteep the Egg therein: or, 
write with Lime - water upon an Egg, and ſteep ĩt in lye where Braſil is infuſed; and 
ſo the letters will ſeem to be of a violet · color: or, write with ſuet upon the ſhell, and 
Reepit in water of vitriol: when ir is dry, ſcrape off the ſuet, and nothing will be 
ſeen: when you afterwards ſteep it in the foreſaid wine, white letters will appear in 
a black ſhell. I will ſhew, h How 
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How letters may become viſible upon an Egg by the fire, 
Write on the Egg with juice of Lemmons,or Onyons, or Fig-miik : when you put this 
to the fire, the Letters will appear yellow: and that mult be done on a raw Egg: for 
if you boy] it, the letters will be ſeen, 
3 That letters may be ſeen on the Egg ſhell by duſt. 
Make letters on the ſhell with vinegar, ſuet, fig- tree · milk, or of Tithymal, or with 
gums: when you would bave them ſeen, rub them with cole · duſt, or burnt ſtraw, or 
paper, and they will ſeem black. There is a way 
| How to put 4 letter into an Egg. | 

Make your letter that you ſend, narrow and long, ſcarce broader then your middle- 
finger: write your minde in ſhort characters, and with the edge of a knife,make a cut 
in the Egg, and break the inward skin, and put in your letter at one end by degrees: 
for it will eaſily take it in, were it ten hands breadth : then ſtop the cut; with lime 
and gum mingled,thar it may not be ſeen,and with Ceruſs and gum-Tragamth; for then 
it is impoſſible to diſcern it. But if you will have this done more neatly, put the egge 
in ſharp vinegar three or font heurs : and when you finde it ſoft, open the ſhel] with 


the edge of your knife, put in your roll of paper: then ſoak ic in cold water, and the 
(hell will grow as hard as it was. 


Cn AP. V. 
Hew you may write in di vers places, and deceive one that can read. 


Have ſhewed you divers ways cf writing inviſible; now I come to thoſe ways that 
will teach you to write letters on divers things, which though they be vilib]e, and 
intercepted, yet the Readers will be deceived by their ſecret device, Firſt, 

: How to write on a (mall threed. | 

Let us ſee how they did this in elder times: Gellus noct. Attic, relates, That when the 
Lacedemovians writ to their Generals, that their letters being intercepted by the e- 
nemies might not be read, invented this kinde of writ ing; yet it is referred to Archi- 
medes to be the inventor of it. Two (ticks muſt be made long and round, and poliſhed 
with the Turners inſtrument; they mult be equal for length, breadth and thickneſs. 
One of theſe was given to the General when he went ſorth to war, and the other 
was kept at heme by the Senate: as oft therefore as need was, a page was rolled 2- 
bout the ſtick, as large as could contain the matter, that it might make a round vo- 
lume, and the ſides of it were ſo well joyned , that they were like a collar, ihat ex- 
actiy fitted the woed,and no ct inks between: upon this collar, that thus was rolled 
about the flick, they writ letters overehwart, from top to bottom, The collar thus 
wiruten on, being long and narrcw, was taken eff from the Rick, and ſent to the Ge- 
neral; for they thought, if it was ivtercepred by the enemy, when they ſaw bits of 
letters, and ſyllables, and of worde, ſo far divided,they would never diſcern the thing: 
and they were not deceived in this conjecture. For when they fell among the ene- 
mies, the ene my did not imagine any thing was writ on the collar; but let them paſs, 
2s With a thing done at all adventures, and inſignificant: but he to whom it was Writ, 
applied this band, and rolled it about, as it was at firfl writ upon: and then the words 
lay joyn'd as they ſhould be, and ſo he knew the meſſage. The Greeks call this kir d 
of wiiting,own'an, Plutarch ſaith, A letter thus writ, was brought to Lyſander by 
Helleſpoxt. But I invented co write lo with a Threed : make two ſmall Ricks alike 
great and reur.d ; one we give to our friend that goes fat from us, and hold the other 
by us: let us make them ſtick ſo cloſe together, that they may joyn, and ſeem to be as 
one, and the wood not be ſeen: fit the Threed as it ſhould be, and write long- ways 
on the ſtick what you pleaſe; the broader the ſticks are, the more lines will they re- 
ceive, If you firſt ſteep your Threed in water wherein Alom is diſſolved, the Ink 
will not ſpread, but the letters will be the clearer : then take your Threed thar is a- 
bout the ſtick, and wrap it on a heap; or to keep it the more ſecret , ſow it upon the 
edges of napkins orſhirts, and ſend it to your abſent friend: for the curious watch 
ſhal] diſcern nothing on the Threed,but ſome ſcattered points. Your friend winding 
the Threed about the ſame ſtaff, and taking care to make the points meet at the tops 
and agree well, ſhall eaſily read them, 1 will ſhew, —_ How 


—— 
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8 How to write on Patchment, that the Letters may not be ſeen, EK y 

When you have writ on Parchment, put it to che light of a candle, or to the fire, and 
it will all crumple ard run together, and be nothing like what it was; if aman 
look on it, he will hardly ſuſpect any fraud. If be defires to read what is in ir, let 
bim lay it on moytt places, or ſprinkle te gently with water, and it will be dilated 
igzin, and all the wrinkles will be gone, and it will appear as it did at firſt, that you 
may read the Letters upon ic, witheur any hindrance, Now | will ſhew the way 


| How in the Sections of Books the ( harafters ſhall be hid, 
When rhe:Book is well bound, and cat, and coloured black; if we open it, and urn 
back the leaves, that they may be turned in, we may write at the cornets of the 
leaves what we will: but when the Book is ſer back again, and the leaves put into 
their own places, nothing is ſeen of can be imagined to be writ in them; but he 
that would read thoſe Letters, muſt ſer the Book that way as it was, and the Letters 


will be read. So may we write on fly- traps, that are made with wrinkles, and then 
draw them fortb. If need be, we may do | 


* 


| The ſam: with Cards to play with, 


You may excellent well write on Cards, if you put them in ſome order, that one 
may follow the otber; and ſeme ſhall be upright, others turned downwards. When 
you have ſer them right together, yon may write all things where they divide: mingle 
the Cards together again, and turn them, and nothing will be ſeen bur ſome diſor- 
derly marks, if any man lock curiouſly upon them, But he that would read them, 
mult ſer them in order, and they will jayn and be read exactly. Alſo, we may 
write in white Pigeons, and other white Birds, feathers of their wings, turning 
them upwards ; for when they feiut n to their own places, they will ſhew nothing. 
But if they be brought to their former poſtute, you will read che Letters; and this is 
no ſma]lbenefic for thoſe that ſhall uſe them for meſſengers. There is a way 


| To hide Letters upon wd. 3 
Any one may make Letters upon wood, an not be ſuſpocted; for they ſhall not be 
ſes, but when we pleaſe, Let the wood be fleſhy and ſoft; of Poplar, or Tile- tree, 
or uch like: and wich choſe iron Markers Printers uſe, when they make ſtamps upon 
Braſs , commonly called Porzones, make Letters in the wood, half a finger thick: 
then hew the wood with a Carpenters hatchet, as deep as the Letters go; when all 
is made plain, and equal, lend the ſtick to yenr friend, or board, to him that knows 
the matter; he putting the wood into the water, the wood will ſwell out, that 
was beater in with the marks, and the Letters will come forth. That we may do in 
wooden veſſels, polifhed by the turner , if when they are turned, we mark the Let- 
ters on them; and then turn them again : when this is done, ſend ir to your friend, 


and let him ſoke it in water, &c, 


* D „eh e Cr. VI. 
In what places Letters may be incloſed. 


J Shall ſpeak in what places Letters may be incloſed, and not be ſuſpeRed; and 
ſhall ſpeak laſt of Carriers. I ſhall bring ſuch examples as I have read in Antient 
Hiſtories, and what good a man may learn by them. FPirſt, 


| How to hide Letters in wood, 
Tbeephraſtus s opinĩc n was, that if we cut the green bark of a Tree, and make ic hot- 
low within, as much as will contain the Letters, and then bind it about, in a ſhort 
time it will grow together again, with the Letters ſhut up within it. Thus he ſaith, 
That by including ſome religious precepts in wood, people may be allured; for they 
will admire at it. But 1 mention this ont of I Heopbraſtas, rather for a = | 
** Aza then 
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then for to do the thing I would have, for that would require a lovg time. Bur this 
may be done well in dry wood, as in Firahus;the-chinks fatining together with com- 
mon white glew. Alſo the Antients uſed 


the contents of it. They came upon the enemy by night, thit was 
Feaſt, and conquered him. Alſo the Antients were wont 


The ſecret places of cl 


To conceal Letters in Junkets, 


I will relate the cunnivg of the Wife of Polycreres ; for (be, whilſt in the Milefian 
camps they ſolemnized a Solemn Feaft of their Country; when they were all faſt 
aſleep, and drunk, took this opportunity to tell her brothers of it, and did thus. She 
deſired Dio gnetus, General of the Erythrei, that ſhe might ſend ſome Jnnkers to her 
brothers: and when ſhe had leave, ſhe put a leaden ſcrole into a cake, and the bad 
the bearer tell her brothers from her, that mo man ſhould ear of it but themſelves. 
When they heard this, they opened the cake, and found the * and performed 
e 


ad drunk at the 


1 


| To ſhut up Letters in living creatures, 
Herodotus ſaith, That Harpagus ſent Letters to Cyrus, put into the belly of a Hare 
whoſe entrails were taken out, by one that counterfeited a ſhepherd hunting. So 


Letters may be hid in Garments, | 
othes are beſt, to avoid ſuſpicion ; as in your boſom, or under 


the ſoles of your feet, Ovid in his Arte Amandi, writes to this purpoſe: 


Lettey s may be concealed in your breſt, 
Wrapt in a'clowt, which way is held the beſt; 
Or elle yes may under jour ſeet provide 
A place full cloſely Letters for to hide. 


To hide Letters in your belt. 


Thoſe of Campania were wont , whenthey would diſcover any thing to the Cartha- 
ginians, and the Romans Beſicged them round; they ſent a man that ſeemed to tun 
from them, with 2 Leiter concealed in his girdle; and he taking occafion to eſcipe, 
brought it to the Garthagivians. Octiers carried Letters in their ſcabbardi, und 
ſent them away by meſlengers, and were not found out. But we uſe now adays 


alſo 


To hide letters in the Bowels of living creatures. 


For we wrap them in ſome meat, and give them to a Dog, or ſome other creature to 
ſwallow ; that whenhe is killed, che letters may be found in his belly: and there is 
nothing neglected to make this way certain. The like was done by Harpagus. He, 
a5 Herodot faith, being to diſcover to Qras ſome ſecrets, when the ways were flopt, 
that he could do it by no other means, he delivered the letters to a faithful ſervant, 
who went like a Hunter, that had catcht a Hare; and in her belly were the letters 


put, when the guts were taken forth, and fo they were brought to Perſis. We uſe 


To ſhut up letters in ſtonts. 


Flints are heaten very fine in brazen Mortars, and ſifted; then are they melied in 
a braſs Cauldron, by putting two ounces of Colophonia to one pound of the pow- 
der of the flone; and mingling them, put your · letters into leaden plates, and hide 
them in the middle of the compoſition, and pur the lump into a linnen bag, and tye 


it faſt, chat it may be round; che 
and appear like a flint. 


n (ink ir into cold water, and it will grow hard, 


CHAP, 
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CHAPD. VII. 
What ſecret Meſſengers may be uſad, 


e Antients uſed the ſame craft for Meſſengers; for they uſed men that ſhouid 
be diſguiſed by their habits, and lome living creatures beſides, For 


Ta To coumerfeit the ſhape of 4 Doo, 
It was the crafty connſel of Jeſippus, that the Meſſengers ſhould be clad with skins, 
and ſo they pal} the enemies guards, and were not regarded; for if they were ſeen, 
they were in the likeneſs of Dogs ; and this was done until the enemy found aur the 
trick, and compaſſed the Rampart round about. And mans curioſity was not ſatiſ- 
fied here, till they found means for ways to paſs, where the Sentinels and Scouts 
might not diſcover them; wherefore they left the land, and ſent by water: But chat 
the writing might not be ſpoiled in the water, as Frontinus ſaith, The Souldiers that 
paſt over the River Salrella, had leader plates wric upon, faſtned ro; their arms. 
But Lucullus, as the ſame Froxtinus reports, that he might declare to the Cy ziceni, 
that were beſieged by Mithridates, that he was coming to relieve them, all narrow 
paſſages being ſtopt by the enemies guards, that were joyned to the continent by a 
mall bridge, he ſought a way by ſea. For a private Souldier appointed for ir, fitting 
on two bladders blown, wherein the Letters were put in two covers; and fo like 
ſome ſea · Monſter, he ſwam ſeven miles at ſea, and told of the coming of the Gene- 


ral. So they often uſed | 
Arrows for Meſſengers : 


But that ſeemed not ſufficient , for they feared mens cunning , leſt ſome chance ot 
fraud might intercept rhe meſſenger, and the ſecret ſhould be diſcovered, or they 
ſhould be racked to make them confeſs, Sometimes therefore they ſought a way in 
the Air, and uſed Arrows for me ſſengers, that none might intercept them. Heredo- 
tus ſaith, That Artabaxus and Timoxenus did this, when one would declare any thing 
to the other; for the paper was folded about the foot of the Arrow, and the feathers 
Were put upon it, and it was ſo ſhot into the place appointed. To this appertains 
the example of ( /coymm King of the Lacedemonians,He beſieging the city Trœzene, 
commanded many of his beft Archers to ſhoot Arrows into ſeveral places; and he 
| Wrir upon them: I come to relieve your City; and by this means he ſec ladders, and 
bis Army ſcaled the walls and went in, and plundered the place, and defiroyed it. 
But when (ſar heard that Cicero beſieged by the French, could hold out no longer, 
he ſent a Souldier by night, who thonld ſhoot a Letter, faſined to an Arrow, over the 
wall: when he had done this, the watch found the Arrow and the Letter, ard 
brought it to Cicero. In it were theſe words written: (ſar bids Cicero be confi- 
dent, and to expect relief, So ¶ eſar came ſuddenly, and ſlaying the enemies, relĩeved 
him. We can doit ſafer. and better now adays with Guns : if the matter to be ſent 
be contained in few words, we may ſnhoot them forth with Muskets; namely, by 
folding up the paper, and putting it into a caſe of lead, where they caſt bullets, 
pouring upon it melted lead, but not burning bot; the paper wrapt up in the lead, 
we ſhoot away with the Powder to the place. But becauſe the Letters are but ſmall, 
we may ſhoot many of them in a day. The way to melt the Ball is, by putting ic to 
2 gent le fire, or into quick · ſilver, ind it will ſoon melt, and the paper not be touched. 
I ſhall ew now 
How to make Pigeons your Meſſengers, 


We may uſe Birds for Meſſengers; as Pigeons, Swallows, Quails, and others: For 
theſe Birds carried to other places, when need is, if you bind Letters to their necks 
or feet, they will return with them: and when any thing was ſuddenly to be rela- 
ted, the Antients ſometimes uſed theſe Meflengers, Hirciue being Conſul, as Fronti- 
uns tellifies, ſent forth Pigeons from the neereſt place he could from the walls, which 
had been long ſhut up in the dark, and half famiſhed, ro Decimw Brutus, who 2 
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veſieged at Ma. ina by Anthony. They being glad of light, and deſiripg meat, fl:w 
and ſat upon the hizheit parts of the honſes; Hrutus cat cht them, and lo was cor fir- 
med how things were: Wherefore, always laying meat in thoſe places, he call d 
them back again, Hence Pliny. Nor Rampates, nor Scouts, nor Nets pitch'd before 
Rivers, did profit Anihory; tor the M.flenger went through the Air. By the ſame 
way, in the very ſame day, from Olympirto e/E7in4, Wis the victoty of Tauroſt hene: 
declared to his Father ; though others tay it was torcleen: others ſayy That Tanroſthe- 
es, when he went forch, rock a Pigeon from her yong ones, yet weak and not able 
to fly, and as ſoon as be had corquered, be ſent her back again, purple-coloured ; 
and ſhe making gteat haſt to her yong enrs, flew that very day from Piſa to Egins. 
Mlias writes this Some have ſought to do this by Swallows, taken ont of their 
netis from cheir yong, and ſent back a gau. Some alſo atteſt, that beyond ſea Eaſt. 
ward, there are Pigeons that when the way is ſtopt, will fly through che midſt of the 
enemies, and carty Letters nndertheir wings, a very long way; It may be Javenal 
meart this, when he ſaid, 1 8 een 


As if fr om divers parts a letter were | 
Braug ht with a doufful wing quite through the Air. 


Alſo in old Monuments and Hitiories it is declared, that there was » King of Bgypt, 
whole name was Marrhes, ho bred up a tame Rook, zudthis he made uſe of fora 
in ed meſſenger, ſo oft as he had need: for, as if ſhe had reaſon, the would carry 
the Letter where ſhe was dire ed; for ſhe wes fo crafty, #s to be inſtructed whittrer 
to fly, and where to Ray, or reli at any time. Mans wit hath invented theſe ſhifts. 
to avoid danger; but by the ſame craft is he wonnded ſometimes, as it were with 
his own wezpons. When the Chriſtians with an Army befieged Ptolemais, whers 
Saladine had appointed a Pigeon to be ſent thus with: Letters to the beſieged, ro 
with them to be conſtant, and expect his coming ſuddenly; the Chriſtians carch'd 
her, and tied a contrary letter to her; and ſent het away: whence it fell out, that 
they deſpairipg of relief, yielded themſelves : ſo there can be no certain ſecurity in 
humane affzirs, but there may be fraud in all chings, I hemiſtius ſaith, That amongſt 
Animals, Pigeons have the beſt memory, as having a clear and refined mind. Where« 
fore, though all other Anims ls make halt to their yong ones, when they are taken 
from them, yet none of them carried far, can come back , becauſe their memory 
fails, I have ſeen che tryal with Pigeons. When my ſervant came from my Farm, 
he brought home ſome yong Pigeons taken from their dams, and he wrapt them up 
in a cloak as we went; and when we came home at night, they were ſhot up in the 
houſe; but when the morning came, they flew our of the windows; and diſcover- 
ing the coum ry afar off, they took upon the wing, and flew all home again. Whete - 
fore in Geneſis, Mah ſent forth a Pizeon, which returned; but the Raven returned 
not. For the Raven wants memory. Ire member in Plutarchs works, what ts worth 
relating that I read there, That by the Pigeon ſent forth of the Ark, in Deacalion: 
flood, was ſhewed, char the waters were funk down, and the tiorms paſt, Animals 
that have newly brought forth yong ones, will do the ſame, 


CH A P. VIII. | 
How Meſſengers may be ſent; who ſhall neither know that they carry letters, nor cas they le 
found about them, | Ry 


Ur Anceſtors had another Art.that could not be diſcovered,invented by Rtange 
craft. Herodotus ment ions it from Heſtiæus, who was the Author of it. He 
beiog born in Aſia, when of noble place, when Darius tuled, when he wis witkrthe 
King in Petſia, and would privately write to Ariſtagoras to fall from hiur, fear ing lett 
if he ſhould not do it cunningly, be ſhould! be diſcoveredꝭ arid be in great danger, 
he invented this way, He ſhared off his ſervants hair of nis hrach, as though he 
meant to cute him, who for a long time had been troubled with ſors eyes: _— 
ig 


* 
S 
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his head, with good ink, he writ letters, that contained what he tnenir to have done: 
he kept this fellow at home with him, uo il his hair was grown sgai; when that 
was done; he ſent him away to Ar:ſtagora , bidding bim ſay, when he tame to bim; 
chat he ſhould do unto him, in (ſhaving «ff his hair, as he did befote: When the ſet- 
vant came to Ariſtagoras, to Milecum, ne ſaid what his Maſtet bad him fay to Ar; -geras: 
he ſuppoling the buinets pot to be idle, did what he was ordered, and {o rcad the 
meflage, The Antients found ont theſe ide emions, to Rnd meſſengers wih. Vet 
that can be no ſafe way, to ſhave off the hair, and to write letters upon the head, for 
che bead will eaſily (wear, and put (ben out. Andif the skin be pricked with a 
medle, this will not avoid the ſuſpit ii n, it he that wears the wrieing, be laid bold 
ou by the way t or then i; there moſt diligent ſearch: for feat and neceſſi:y will make 
men walchiul, and they are never ſatisfied; till they hive ſearched every place. 
Samtimes they try men by fait ptomiſes, ſometimes they fright chem with threats; 
and if theſe will nor do, chey torment and tetture them, to make them confeſs : ard 
if this will not do, that letters may not be ſecretly conveyed , not onely theit hoſe 
and ſhooes uſe to be ſearched; their clothes pluckt off, ard the ſeam: ti; t, Hur the 
will ſearch their very guts; ſo far is it from keeping any ſecret upon che head , thit 
ſhall not be look'd for. But I can {end Letters, ard write lo, that it (an be nnder- 
ſtood by none , bur thoſe that the letters are deſign d for. And he that carrieih 
them never ſo far off, if he ſhould be raken by the way , and examined by totments, 
he can confeſs nothing, becanſe he knows nothing of it; and the Letter ſnall al- 
ways remain ſecter; Nor will length of time, or weit in ttivel, blot dt the Ler- 
ters; nor is it any matter if the meſſenger paſs throngh Rivers, Seas, or Rain; for wet 
will not hurt them. What good Princes may get by this , I leave to yont cogits- 
tions; for they have moſt need of this , when they would declare any thing to theif 
friends, that are beſieged i and oft · times upon one meffage, may the victory of a Ci- 
ty or Army depend. The invention of the Ancients, wis partly good, and partly 
bad. They wtit Letters on his head, which he could tot teid; nor would water. 
or ſwear, waſh them off, becauſe they were printed into the head : and when the 
hair grew out, they could not be ſeen. And that the meſſenger might be ig- 
notant What was Writ upon his head, they took occaſion for it, ſaying, he had a paiti 
in his eyes, that they would cure: and thus he knew not the craft they uſed, But 
this fraud ſeems not vety ſecure , for obe that ſhould ſuſpe ct ic might ſhave off the 
haic, and find our the ſecret. Moreover, if the meſſenger were to be ſent ſud- 
denly, how could he flay a moneth, till his hair were grown again ? and whe bis 
skin was prickt for to make the Letters, he muſt needs ſuſpect ſomething. But let 
us ſee 

How Heftiaus could make the Letters on his head indelible, 


He wounded che Skin with the point of a needle, or opened i: with a far, 1 nd caſt 
in the powder of Colophonia burnt; for ſo we ule ro make the names of Maſters, 


upon the faces of bond-flaves , that they ſhall never come forth, and in time they will 
look green. Alſo 


Letters may be made between the Shin, that are indelible, upon any part. 

Yon may ſoon do it thus: Let Cantharides ſteep a whole day in Vrong water, but 
ſooner is it done in water of ſeparation ; then make the letters with a Pen-knife, of 
fic infirument, upon the upper skin of the Arm, or any other part; the fi: hurt wich 
the moyſture, will riſe in bliſters, and be exulcerated; ſo by che force of this corro- 
ding water, will there always remain the prints of white letters, and they will never 
be blotted out · And this is beſt done by Heſticus ſecret, becauſe the letters could 
not be read under the hair, whereas white letters, like milk, would be ſeen. But 
would we have them ſtay onely for ſometime, and not always, we may do it many 
ways. If yon make letters with Aqua forts, that hath eaten ſilver or braſe, they will 
appear many days; So ir may be done wich oy of Honey. Now Iwill ſhew 


How a man may carry letters that are indelible and indußble, ard Inks to bim; and 
how to make then viſible when need is. Yeu 
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You may do it thus: by wiiting lerters on the meflengers back, that he may not 
know of, having firſt given him an Opiat to make him ſleep ſoundly , then write, and 
let them dry in; when he awakes, ſend him away, the letters diied on will not be 
ſeen: The Antients knew this. Ovid faith it: 


Write on his back for paper, ſo you ſhall 
Better conceal your purpoſe from them all. 


But let us ſee whether we can write on the fleſh with any liquour, that paſſing 
through Rivers and Rain, the letters may not be blotted out with any moyſture, and 
then by ſtrewing on of duit , may be made viſible again. Write on a mans back, 
which hall be viſible one ly, by being wet with ſome humour, and no man can find 
om, uvleſs he know the ſecret, If yon write with water, wherein Vitriol is diſſol- 
ved, with a decoQion of Galls, it will be ſeen, If it be made very ſharp, it will pierce 
the skin, and the letters will be delible: we may do the ſame with the oyl of it. Salt 
Ammoniac with quick Lime, cr Sope, will make 2 blew colour. If they be rubbed 
with oyl of Licharge, they will appear white, with Aqua vite, or its equal, diſtilled 
vinegar, and water and Salt. 9 28 ; 
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How ( haracters may be made, that at ſet days (ball vaniſh from the paper. 


Shall attempt to ſhew how letters may be written on paper, or in other matter, 

that ſhall diſappear at ſer times: and other letters ſhall be made inviſible, that ar a 
time certain ſhall appear, not onely uſeful for ſecret marks, but for other purpoſes 
neceſſary for our lives. Letters that decay and vaniſh , may be made two ways, ei- 
ther with 4qwa fortis, that ears the paper, or ſome decaying liquors, that will vaniſh 
3 light touch, and leave the place where they were, without any ſpot. Iſhall 
teac 
Huw letters are made, that eat the paper. 


If yon mingle oyl of Vitriol with common ink or any other black colour, in few days 
by corroding the paper, or the ink it ſelf , the letters will vaniſh, or in a moneth, as 
you put in more or leſs of the oy]; and rhis you may try before you ſend away your 
letter: If you would have it work more ſlowly, add but a lictle oyl; if faſter, put in 
more: you may, when it is too ſirong, put ſome water to it. The ſame is performed, 
if you mix a ſtrong lye, they call it the Capital, with your ink; for firſt they will be 


« yellow, and then they will vaniſh, The ſame is done by oyl of Tartar, or Salt Alkali, 


br Soda, and ſtrong water of ſeparation of Gold; for theſe corrode the letters, and 
the paper, that nothing of the leiters will appear. If yon deſite to know 


(L 8 How letters may be made, that will ſoon vaniſh 3 


Make them with the ſlrongeſt Aqua vitæ, or uſe Camphir and burnt ſtraws : for the 
letters in time, will decay and vaniſh; the tincture will fall cf, when the glutinous 
matter is gone. Make a powder of a very fine rouch-ftone ; for the Sandy - ſtone will 
ſooner decay, that no letter ſhall be ſeen. Alſo ic is done 


Another way: 


Infuſe the ſmall filings of ſteel in water of ſeparation; take a treble quantity of this, 
and add thereto liquid Pitch, or Soot of Turpentine, to make it the blacker, and co- 
ver the veſſel: grind this on a Porphyre-(ione, write, and they will vaviſh and fall a- 
way. This ſecret I thought not fir co overpaſs, becauſe it is rhe principal thing to be 
conſidered, to make tryal oft · times; for if it Ray long on the paper, add more ſtrong 
water to it; andy yon be careful, no mark of the writing will remain. You ſball 
do it like to this, another way. If ir be good ſo to counterſeit: Take Chryſocolla, 
Salt Ammoniac, and Alom, all alike; powder them all, and put them imo a — 4 
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cible , and make a ſtrong lye of quick- lime, and laying a linnen cloth ovet the month 
of the veſſel, that muſt receive ir,ftrain it; boil it a little, mingle this with your ink, 


chey will remain a while, but in hort time the letters will yaviſh away, Set ir up 
for you uſe. But contraxily, if you will 


That i vviſible letters after ſome time, ſhall become viſible 


and ſhew themſelves, 1 will give you ſome examples, that you may invent more 
thereby your ſelf, If you write with juice of Cicrons or Oranges, on Copper or 
Braſs, and leave this ſo for twenty days, the letters will appear green upon the place : 
the ſame may be done many other ways, namely, by diflolving ſalt Ammoniacin wa- 
ter, and writing with it upon Braſs,the place will ſooner appear of verdigreeſe-colour, 


|  Cnap, X. 
How we may take off letters that are written upon the paper, 


J. we would take letters from off the papet, or that ſuch as are blotted out might 
appear again; we mult uſe this art. As, if we would | 


T ake letters off the paper, 

or from parchment : Take Aqua fortis, that is it that parts gold from ſilver : with a 
penſil „ ſome of this upon the lerters, it will preſently wipe off letters, written 
with Gall and Copras. If you uſe Aqua fortis, wherein ſalt Ammoniac is diſſolved, 
it will be ſoener done. But printed lettert are harder taken out, becauſe that ink 
hath neither Galls nor Copras: Or rub it with ſalt Alkali and Sulphur, making little 
balls of them, and that will eat them out, that nothing ſhall be ſeen, But if you 
defire to write any thing in the place yon have made clean; firſt, wet the place with 
water, wherein A lom is diffolved, for the ink will not run about. If yon deſire 


Te renew letters dec ayed, 
or to read ſuch as are vaniſhed: Boil Galls in wine, and with a ſpunge wipe over the 


letters, the letters will preſently be ſeen, when they are once wet thus, and be well 
colonted as they were at fuſt. | 


Cu Ap. XL. 
How to counterfeit a ſeal and writing. 


] T may be of great uſe when places are beſieged, and in Armies, and affairs of great 

men, to know how to open letters, that are ſealed with the Generals Seal, and 
ſigned with his Name, to know what is contained within, and to ſeal them again, 
writing others that are contrary to them, and the like. I will ſhew how 


To counterfeit the Scal. 


Melt Sulphur, and caſt it inte powder of Ceruſs, while it is melted; putihis mixture 
upon the Seal, bur fence it about with paper or wax, or chalk, and preſs it down; 
when it is cold, take it off, and in that ſhall yon have the print of the Seal. I will 
do it another way. Fill an earthen pot with Vinegar, caft Vitriol into it, avd 4 
good deal of Verdigreeſe; let it bubble en the fire, put plates of iron into it; after a 
ſhort rime take them out, and from the ont · ſide wh your knife, ſcrape off a kind of 
ruſt it hath ceniracted, that is durty as it were, and pur this into a diſh under it: 
again, put them into the earthen pot, and ſcrape more off when you take them cut; 
do this ſo often, till yon have ſeme quantity of this durty ſubſtance: caſt quick · ſilver 
into this, and make a mixture; and while it is ſoft ard ter der, lay it on the Seal, and 
preſs it down, and let it remain in the open Air, for it will grow ſo hard, that you 
may almoſi ſeal with it; for it will become even like to a Metal. It may be alſo dore 
another way : Take the filings of ſteel, and put them in an earthen Crucible at a 
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Let the pipe be of Earth (but lead is better) or of any matter well cloſed , tbat the 
voice may not get forth in the long paſſage; for whatever yon ſpeak at one end, the 
voice withou: any difference, as it came forth of the ſpezkers month, ce mes ſo to the 
ears of him that hearkneth ; and I doubr not but this may be done ſome miles off. 
The voyce not div ided or ſcattered, goes whole a lore way. have tried it for above 
two hundred faces , when I had no other convenience, and the words were heard 
ſo clear, and open, as the ſpeaker uttered them: Upon this ir came into my mind, 
to intercept words ſpoken by the way, with leaden pipes, and to hold them fo long 
as J pleaſed cloſe in; that when I opened the hole, the words ſhould break forth. 
[ perceive that the ſound goes by degrees, and that being carried through a pipe, ic 
may be (hut pp in the middle; and if a very-love Trunk ſheuld take away the conve- 
nience of it, that many windipg pipes might thut it up in a cloſe place. I read that 
Alberts made an Artificial bead, that ſpake at a fer time: I might hope to do the 
ſame by this invention; yet I never tried this farther then [ have ſaid: yer 1 have 


heard by my friends, that lovers have ſpoke a long time through a leaden pipe, from 
cheir Houſes that flood far aſunder, 


CMA. XIII. 
By night we may make ſions by fire, and with duſt by day. 


Jl remains to ſhew whether we can make figns in the night by fire, and in the day 

by duſt, to declare our buſineſs, That may fall out two ways: For by fire of 4 
ſnddev, we ſhew to our confederate friends, or when we pleaſe, by certain numbers 
of Torches , we repreſent letters fit ro demonſitate what our purpoſe is, chat thoſe 
that are far off, ſeeingapdobſerving the mggions may perceive our intent. The Fiſt 
WN we read that Medea, pictniied te ch Argorauts, that if ſhe killed Pelras, the 
would ſignife ſo much unto them by night with fire frema waich-Tower , and by 
day with ſmoke. When therefere the buſineſs was effected, as ſhe weuld have it, 
| ſhecounterteited, that fhe mrili pay her vows to the Moon, by making a fire, by 
light ing Torches in the open Air, frem the top of the place, as ſhe had promiſed and 
When the Argonauts underſiocd it this way; they invaded the Kirgs palace, and 
killing the grard, they made her to erjoy her wiſhes, We read alſo that Maga, 
havivg pefllc ſſic n of Paretonivm, agreed with the watch, that at night in the evening, 
and again in the morning bet imes, they ſhonld ler up the light that was for confede- 
racy ; ard by that means ſigns were made, that the meſſenger came as far as Clius. 
Alſo to friends that live Eur of the City, by fire we may ſięnifie our reverew, ard the 
quality of proviſion, It is apparent, that Aunibal, as Polnbius writes, when the peo- 
ple of Agrigentum were beſieged by the Remans , by many ard frequent fires by 
night, did ſhe forth the intolerable famine of his Army, and for tbat cauſe many of 
his Sculdiers, for want of victuals, fell eff to the eremy. Allo the Grecians cempa- 
Qed with Sinon , that by night, when the Trojans were aſleep, thoſe that came 
t Troy ſhonld have a token, when he ſhould open the Trojan Horſe, to let forth 
the Sculdiers that were within, Wherce Virgil 


h when the Kings fleet lift up the flames, juſt then 
Did Sinon let forth all ihe Grecian men. 


Alſo by Torches letters may be ſignified , as we find it inthe Manuſcript of Polybix:, 
Tops of buildings or Towers, are very fit to ſet up the Torches on. Let the letters 
be divided into two or three parts, if there may be eleven, or ſeven parts of each. 
If they be ſeven , the fiſt letters are ſhew'd by ſingle Terches , the ſecond by dcu- 
ble ones, the third by three Torches. The prmber may be alſo divided into ſour 
parts: bur in reprenſertive them, we muſt obſerve the variety of motion. For one 
Torch once lifted up, ſhall ſignifie A, the ſame lifted up twice B, thrice C ſo ſeven 
times: the laſt of the firſt order G, after that two once H, ſo many twice I, thrice 
ſignifies L, and ſo of the refi of the ſeme order. Then Q by the third order, once, 


Bb R; by 
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R by the ſame, twice, and thrice as many of the ſame, ſignifies 8, and ſo it holds for 
four. Thus 2 woman from a watch-Tower, with three lights ſhewed five times, then 
with double ones twice, then with treble lights twice, then again with one at 
once, and with the ſame four times, then five times with three lights, then thrice, 
and with as many four times, ſhall ſignifie, vir adeſt, the man is come, Alſo the 
lights may be of divers colours, if they wonld ſhew that friends are neer, Alſo by 
ſmoke, we may ſhe w that our enemies are neer, or ſome other thing, Hence it was, 
that by the policy of Amilcar, the men of Agrigentum, being drawn off far from the 
City, amongſt their enemies that they purſued, unto an ambuſcado, where the ene- 
mies lay hid, and a by wood fer on fire, ſuffered u great overthrow ; for when they 
thought they were called back by their friends, by reaſon of a ſmoke they ſuppoſed 
to come from the walls; when ws turned their courſe to go to the City, Amilcar 
commanding, the Carthaginians followed them, who fled before, and ſo ſlew them. 
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W herein are propounded Burning-glaſſes, and the 
wondertul fights to be ſeen by them. 


Tun PROEME, 


Ow 1 am come to Mathematical Sciences, and this place requires that I ſhew ſome ex- 

periments concerning ¶ atoptrick: glaſſes, For theſe ſhine among ſt Geometrical 1»ſtru- 
ments, for Ingennity , Wonder, and Profit: For what could be invented more ingenicuſly, 
then that certain experiments ſhould follow the imaginary conceits of the mind, and the truth 
of Mathematical Dem: uſtrations ſhould be made good by Ocnlar experiments? what could 
ſeem more wonderful, then that by reciprocal ſtrokes of refl: xion, Images ſhould appear out- 
wardly, hanging in the Hir, and yet neither the viÞble Object nor the Glaſs ſeer? that they 
may ſeem not to be the repercuſſion of the Glaſſes, but Spirits of vain Thantaſms ; to ſee 
burning Glaſſes , not to burn alone where the beams unite , but at agreat diftance to caſt 
forth terrible fires, and flames, that are moſt profitable in warlike expeditions , as in many o- 
ther things, We read that Archimedes at Syracnſe with burning Glaſſes defeated the forces 
of the Romans: and that King Ptolemey built a Tower in Pharos, where he ſet a Glaſs, 
that he could for [ix hundred miles, ſee by it the enemies Ships; that invaded bis Country, 
and plundered it. Iſhall adde alſo thoſe Spettacles , whereby poor blinde people can at great 
diſt ance, perfectly ſee all ihings. And though venerable Antiquity ſeem to have invented 
many and great thirgs , yet I ſhall ſet down greater, more Noble, and more Famous things, 
and that will not a little help to the Optick Science, that more ſublime wits may increaſe it 


infinity. Laſtly, Iſhall ſhew how to make (ryftal and Metal Glaſſes , and how to poliſh 


them, 


CHA P . 
Divers repreſentations made by plain Glaſſes. 


Shall begin with plain Glaſſes, for they are more ſimple, and 
the ſpeculations thereof, are not ſo laboricus, theush the ap- 
parit ions of them be almoſt common, yet they will be uſeful 
for what follows : and we ſhall add ſome ſecret appari ions 
unto them. The variety of the Images that appear, proceed 
either from the matter or form of the Glaſs, Cry(fal muſt be 
2; clear; tranſparent, and exactly made plain on both ſides: and 
if one or both of theſe be wanting, they will repreſert divers 
and deformed apparitions to our ſight, I ſhall therefore begin 
from the matter, avd fſhew 7, 


How apparitions may ſ-em to him that looks upon them, to be pale, yellow, or of divers colcurs, 
When the Glaſs is, melted with heat in the furnace, with any little colour it will be. 
tainted; if yon caſt in yellow, the face of him that looks into it, will ſeem to hase 
the yellow Jaundies; it black, he will appear wan and deformed ; if you'add much cf 
it, like to a blackmoore ; if red, like a drunkard or furious fellow; and ſo will it re- 

— Ab 2 preſent 
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preſent Images of any colour. How to mingle the colours, I taught when I ſpake of 
Jewels, I have oft made ſport with the moſt fair women, with theſe Glafles ; when 
they looked, and ſaw not themſelves as they were: but there are many varieties a- 
riſe fromthe form. | 


That the face of him that looks on the Glaſs may ſcem to be divided in the middle, 


Let the ſuperficies of the looking: glaſſe that you look on, be plain, and exactly 
poliſhed by rule 3 but the backſide muſt have a blunt angle in the middle, that the 
higheſt part of it may be in the middle; in the out ward parts it muli be ſharp and 
preſſed down; then lay on the foil: wherefore the Image chat falls on youc ſight, 
where the lines meet in the angle, will ſeem divided into two. If yon will 


That he that looks in the Glaſs, ſhall ſeem like an Aſs,Dog, or Sow z 


By variation of the place, the Angles, and the repreſentation of the Form beheld, will 
ſeem various. If that part of the Glaſs, that is ſer againſt your mouth, ſhall Rick forth 
before like a wreathed band or a Boſs-buckler, your mouth will appear to come 
forth like an Aﬀes or Sows ſnout ; but if it ſwell forth againſt your eyes, your eyes 
will ſcem to be put forth like ſhrimps eyes; if che Angle be ſtretched forth by rhe 
length of the Glaſs, your Forehead, Noſe, and Chin, will ſeem to be ſharp, as the 
mouth of a Dog. 


That the whole face may ſeem various and deformed. 


Let a plain Glaſs not be exactly plain and even: which that it may be done, when 
the Glaſs is once made plain, put it into the furnace again, and let it be turned by the 
Skilful hand of an Artiſt, till it loſe its tight poſition , then foil it. Then the Image 
on che hollow part of the Glaſs, will repreſent che oppoſite part hollow; ſo it will 
hold forth one lying along on his face, or crooked , and ſelling outwardly and in- 
wardly, Ther if when the Glaſs is poliſhed, one fide be rubbed, the face will ſeem 
long and broad: wherefore it muſt be rubbed, and faſhioned on all ſides, that it may 
every way repreſent a perfect face, I ſhallſhew you alſo 


H. to m:ihe aGlaſs to repreſent many Images, 
That ir may ſhew divers Images one afier another , and of divers colours, make the 
ſolid body of the Looking-glaſs, or Glaſs that is half a finger thick, and let it be ſo 
plained, that upon one ſide, the thickneſs may not be touched, but on the other fide, 
the lines cf the two ſuperficies may meet, as the ſhaxp edge of a Knife, Make alſo 
another table of a Glaſs the ſame way: or elſe more; lay a foil of Tin upon the laſt, 
and place one of them upon the other, ſo that the thinner part of the one, may lye 
upon the thick part of the other: ſo will the face of one that looks into it, appear 
to be two, one bebind the other, and the nethermoſt will always appear darkeſt, So 
if by the ſame Artifice, you fit three tables of Glaſs, the Image will appear to be three. 
and the farther he that looks, ſtands with his face from the Glaſs , the farther will 
thoſe Images or faces ſtand aſunder ; but as yon come very neer, they ſeem to joyn 
all in one: If you hold a Candle lighted againſt ic, there will be many ſeen together, 
which comes by the mutual reciprocat ion of the fight and the Glaſſe; and if the po- 
liſners of Glaſſes be not neet- hand, we may make the ſame with common Looking - 
* Ing-olaſſes , putting ove aptly above another, but let one be diſtant from the other 


by certain courſes; then ſhut them in a frame, har the Art may not be diſcovered. 
Not will 1 omic | 


How letters may be caſt out and read, on a wall that is far diſtant 3 


which we ſhall do with the ſame plain Glaſs ; and lovers that are far aſunder, may 
ſo hold commerce one with another. On the ſuperficies of a plain Glaſs, make Let- 
ters with black ink, or with wax, that they may be ſolid to hinder the light of rhe 
Glaſs,andſhadow it; then bold theGlaſs againſt the Sun · beams, ſo that the beams re- 
flecting on che Glaſs, may be caſt upon the oppoſite wall of a Chamber, it is vo 
doubt but the light and letters will be ſeen in the Chamber, the Suns EW * 
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cleareft, and the letters not fo bright; fo that they will be clearly diſcovered, as 
they are ſent in. 


CHAP, II. 
Other merry ſpores with plain Locking glaſſes, 


N (hall annex ſome other operations of a plain Glaſs, deſcribed by our Ance- 
(tors, that I may ſeem to leave out nothing: and I will ſo auement them, and 
bring chem to a rule, that they may be ealily made, I (hill begin with this, 


How by plain Looking-glaſſes, the head wy, appear to be downwards , and the heels 
upwards, 

If any man by plain Glaſſes, defires to ſec his head downward , and his feet upward 
(though it is proper for Concave-Slaffes to repreſent that) yer 1 will endeavour to 
do it by plain Glaſſes. Place iwo Glaſſes long-ways, that they may Rick together? 
and cannot eaſily come aſunder, or move here and there, and that they make arighc 
Angle; when this is ſo done, according to coherence the long way, ſet this againſt 
your face, that in one, half the face, in the other the other half may be ſeen; then 
incline che Looking · glaſſe to che tight or left hand, looking right into it, and your 
head will ſeem to be turned, for according to their latitude, they will cut the face 
into two, and the Image will appear ſo, as if the head were under, and the heels 
upwards; and if che Glais be large, che whole body will feem to be inverted. But 
this happers fromthe mu: uꝛl and manifold refledtion, for it flies from one to the 
other, that it ſeems to be turned. We may 


M.ike a plain Glaſs that hall repreſent the Image maniſold. 

A Glaſs is made that will make many repreſentations, that is, that many things may 

be ſeen at once; for by opening and ſhutrivg ic, you ſhall ſee 1wenty fingers for one, 
and more, You ſhail make ic thus: Raiſe two braſs Looking-glafſes, or of Cry al, 
at right  ngies vpon the ſame baſis, and let them be in a proportion called ſe q i- 
altera, that is, one and half, or ſome other proportion, and let them be joyned 

together longways, that they may be ſhut and opened, like to a Book; andthe An- 
oles he divers, ſuch as are made at Venice: For one face being objected, you ſhall ſee 

many in them both, and this by ſo much the ſtraighter, as you put them together, and 

the Angles arelefs : but they will be diminiſhed by opening them, and the Ang es 

being more obtuſe, von ſhail ſee the fewer: ſo ſhe wing one figure, there will be 
more ſeen ; and farther, che right parts will ſhew right, and the left to be the left, 
which is contrary to Looking-elafles ; and this is done by mutual refle ion and pul- 

| ſation, whence arĩſeth the variety of Images interchangably. We may 


Make 4 Glaſs of plain Glaſſes, wherein one Image coming, is ſeen going back in another, 
Take two plain Glaſſes , the length whereof ſhall be double, or one and half to the 
laticnde, and that for greater convenience: for the prop-'rtuon is rot material; 
but let them be of che ſame leneth, and equa!, and laid on the top of a Pillar, incli- 
ning one to the other, and ſo joyn d tos ether; and let them be ſer upright upon 
ſome plain place perpendicularly, ſa the Glaſſes faſtned, may be moved on the move- 
able fide, It is no doubt but you ſhall ſee the Image to come in one, and go back 
in the other Glaſs ; and the more this come; neer, the farther will the other go; and 
in one will ii be ſeen coming, and in the other going, Alſo you may ſee 


In plain Glaſſes thoſe things that ave done afar off, and in other places, 
So may 3 man ſecretly ſee, and without ſuſpition what is done afar c|, & in other pla- 
ces, which otherwiſe cannot be done: but you muſt be careful in ſetting yout Glaſſes. 
Let there he a place appointed in a houſe or elſewhere, where you may ſee any thing, 
and ſer a Glafs right over 4 ainſt your window, or hole, that may be toward your 
face, and let it be ſex Rraicht up if need werte, or faſtned to the wall, moving it 8 
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and there, and incl inipg it till it reflect tight agairſt the place; which you ſhall at- 
rain by looking on it, and coming toward it: and ii it be difficult, you cannot mi- 
ſtake, if you vie a quadrant or ſome ſuch inſſrument; and let it be fer perpendicu.ar 
upon a line, that cuts the Angle of reflection, and incidence of the lines, and you 
ſþall clearly ſee what is dope in that place. So it will happen alſo in divers places. 
Hence it is, that it one Glaſs wiil not do it well, you may do the fame by more Glaſ- 
ſez, or if the viſihle Objed be loſt by too great a di'iance, or taken aWty by walls or 
mountains coming bei ween; moreover, you (hall fit another Glaſs ju againſt the 
former, upon a richt line, which may divide the right Angle, or elie it will not be 
done, and you ſhall ſee che place yon defire, For one Glaſs ſending the Image to 
the other tenfoid, and the Image being broke by mary things, flies frem the eye, 
and you ſhall ſee what you firſt licht upon, until ſuch time as the Image is brought to 

on by right lines, and the viſible ObjeR is not ſtopt by the windings of places «x 
walls: andthe placing of it is eaſie. So oft-times I uſe to convey Images of things, 
Bur if otherwiſe you defire to ſee any high place, or that ſtands uptight, and your eye 
cannot diſcern it; fir two Lncking-glafſes together long-ways , 28 1 faid, and fallen 
one upon the top of a poſt or wall, that it may ſtand avove it , and the O je& may 
Rand right againſt 1: ; the other co a cord, that you may move it handſomely when 
you pleaſe, and that it may make with the firlt ſe metimes a blunt, ſomerimes a ſbarp 
Angle, as need requites, until the line of the thing een, may be reftacted by the mid- 
dle of the ſecond Glaſs to your fight, and the Angles of reflection and incidence be 
equal ; and if you ſeek to ſee high things, taiſe it; if low things, pull ic down, till it 
beat back upon your fight, then ſhall you behold it. If you hold one of them 
in your hand, and lock upon that, it will be more eaſily done. I ſhew you alſo 


How to make a Glaſs iht ſhall ſhew nothing but what you will 


Alloa Glaſs is ſo fremd, that when you loc k irto it, you ſhall not lee your own pi- 
Aure, bur ſ-me ot het fa. e, that is yo: ſeen any where rcund about. Faſten a plain 
Glaſs on a wall upon plain, ſet upright perpendicularly, and bow the top of it to 
the known proportion of the Angle: right againſt ĩt cut the wall,accordingas the pro- 
port ion of ſome Pi&ure or Image may requite, and ſer it by it, according to a fit 
diſtance, and cover it, that the beholder may not fee it (and the matter will be the 
mate wonderful) not can come at it: The Glaſs at a ſet place will beat back the 
Image , that chere will he a mu: ual glance of the viſi le Object and the fight, by the 
Lookin:-glafſes : there place your eye; you ſhi] iind that place, as I taught you be- 
fore. Wherefore the ſpe ctator going thither, ſnall neither ſec his own face, nor any 
thing elſe belide- : when he is oppoſed to it, and comes to the ſer place, he ſhall ſee 
the Image or the Picture, or ſeme ſuch thing , which he can behold nowhere elle. 


You ſhall now know 


How a Glaſs may b m ide of plain Glaſſes, whereby you may ſee an Image flying inthe Air 
Nor is that Glaſs of leſs im; ortance, or plea'ure, that will repreſent men flying in 
the Air, If any man would do it, it is eafily done thus: Fic two pieces of wood toge- 
ther like a ſquare or ꝑnomon of a Dial, and being well faſtred, they may make an 
Argle a: of a tight angled triangle, or Iſoſceles. Faſtenthen at each foot one grear 
Locking · glaſe, equally diſlapt, right one aga inſt the other, and equidiſtant frem the 
Angle: let ore of them lye flat, and lei the ſpe Gator plice himſelf abour the middle 
of it, being ſome what raiſed above the ground, that he may the more eaſily ſee the 
form of the heel going and coming : for preſently you ſha.| perceive, if you ſer your 
ſelf in a tight line, that cuts that Angle, and it be equidiſtaat to the horizon. So 
the repreſenting Glaſs will ſend that Image to the other, which the ſpeRator looks 
into, and it will ſhake and move the bands and feet, as Birds do when the; fly. 
So ſhall he ſee his own Image fl ing in the other, that i will always move, ſo he de- 
part not from the place of refleRion, for that would ſpoil ir, 
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Cn Ap. III. | 
A Looking-glaſs called a Theatrical Glaſs. 


Rudent Antiquity found out a Looking+glaſs made of plain Glaſſes, wherein if 

one Object might be ſeen, it would repreſent more Images of the fame thing; 
as we may perceive by ſome writing:, that goin P mies name. Laſtly, I lh. Il add 
to this what our ave hath invented, that is far more admirable and pleaſant. 
Wherefore | 


To make an Antient faſhioned Looking-glaſs of plain G laſſes, wherein more Pill ares will be 
reprejented of the |. me thing. 


The way is this; make a ha f circle on a plain Table, or place where you deſire ſuch 
a Glaſs to be ſer up; ard divide this equally with points according to the number 
of the Images you would ſee, Make ſubtendent lines to them, and cut away the 
arches; then ere ct plain Lecking-glaſſes, that may be of the lame latitude, and of 
the ſame parallel lines, ard the ſame longitude, glew them faſt together, and fit 
them ſo, that they mayſſnct be pulled aſunder, as they are joyned lony-ways , ard 
erected upon a plain juperficies, Laſtly, let the ſpe&a' ot place his eye in the cen- 
tre ot the circle, thit he may have his ſight uniform, in teſpect of them all; in each of 
them you ſhall ſee a ſeveral face, and ſo quite round, as we ſee it often when peo- 
ple dance round, or in 2 Theatre, and therefore it is called a Theatrical Glaſs: For 
from the cent re all the perpendicular lives fall upon the ſuperficies, and they ate re- 
flected into themſelves; ſo they reflect the Images upon the eye, each of them draw- 
ing forth its owy, This is the Artients way of making a Theatrical Glaſs ; but it is 
childiſh r I will ſhe w you one that is far more pleajanc , and wonderful ; for in the 
fermcr, the Images were ſeen no me te than the Glaſſe were in number; but in our 
Giaſs, by the manifold and reciprocal dartings of the Object and the Glaſs, you may 
ſee far more, ind almoſt in ite Images. The way is this. 


He w to m: he an eAnhitheatrical Glaſs, 


Make a circle on a Table what largepeſs you deſire, and divide it into unequal patts; 
and in the place where the Of j & or Face to be ſeer mult be oppoſed, leave two 
void ſpaces : over agairſt che paris, let a rigbt line be made upon the lines that de- 
termine the parts, let Lccking-glaſſes be rai ed perpendicuiar'y z for the face that 
ſhall be agairft ihe Leokirg - glaſs, p aced in the mic dle, will fly back to the beholder 
of it, and ſo reborDdibg to ancther, nd ſrt m that to another, and by many re fle cti- 
ons you (hall ſee a meſt infinite faces, and the more the Glaſſes are, the more will be 
the faces: If you ſet a Candle againſt it, you ſhall ſce innumerable Candles. But if 
the Gl. ſſes ycu erect, (hail be of thoſe already de ſcribet, from ſo many divers faces 
of ſſes, Sows, Horſes, Dogs; ard of colours, yellow, Brown, red, the ſpecta- 
tore ſhall ſee afar more wor deiful ard pleaſant fight; for by reaſon of the manifold 
refleQion, and diverfity of the forms of the Glaſſes, and colours, an excellent mix- 
tuxe will ariſe, . 
But I will now make one that is far more wonderful 
and beꝛzutiſul. For in that the beholder ſhall not ſee 
bis own face, but a moſt wonderful, and pleaſant, and 
orderly form of pillars, ard the biſis of them, and 
variety of Arche ure, Make therefore a circle as 
you would have it for magnunde , bur I hold the beſt 
to be where the diameter is two foot and a half: di- 
vide the circumference into equal parts; as for exam - 
ple, into fourteen; the points of the diviſions ſhall be 
the places, where the pillars muſt be erected. Let the 
place where the ſpectator muſt look, contain twW Oo 
| parts ; and take one pillar away, ſo there will be ps. 
| ceer 
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teen pillars: Let one pillar be right againſi the ſight; then raiſe Lookivg-elaſſes up- 
on the lines of ſpace between, not exactly, but inclined: place then Wo Looking. 
giafles ar oppoſition in a right line, but the reſt about the beginning, where they 
joyn, and that for no other reaſon, but that the beholders face, being not rightly 
Placed, may not be reflected, as I ſaid before: ſor thus the Glaſſes will not repteſent 
races, but pillars, and ſpaces between, and all cxnaments, Hence by the reeipto- 
cal reflection of the Glafles, you ſhall ſee ſo many pillars, baſis, and varieties, keeping 
the right order of A rchite gure, that nothing can be more pleaſant, or more wonder- 
ful co behold. Let the petſpective be the Dorick and Corinthian, adorned with Gold, 
Lilver, Pearls, Jewels, Images, Pictures, and ſuch like, that it may jeem the more 
Magnificent: the form of it ſhall be thus, Let H. G. be the place for the behelder to 
| look: the pillar againſt him ſhal be A, in the Glaſs 

A B, or A C, the face of the beholder ſhall 
not be ſeep, but A B is reflected into I H, 
and IH into B D, ſo by mutual reflections 
they are ſo multiplied, that they ſeem to go 
very far inwardly, ſo clearly and apparently; 
that no ſpectator that looks into it, unleſs he 
know it , but he wilKhruſt his bands in te 
touch the orders, If you ler a Candle inthe 
| middle 3 it will ſeem ſo to mulriply by the I- 
mages rebounding, that you ſhall not fer ſa 

̃ many Stars in the skies, that you can never 

7 | wonder enough at the Order, Symmetry, and 


the ar e I 3 and made this 

Z divers ways, nd to ſhew ether orders, namely two rat k of pillars, 
2 88 che Glaſſes , the other ſtood alone in the middle, bound wich 
the chief Arches, and with divers Ornaments, that it may ſee m to be a moſt beautiſul 
PerſpeRive or Archite &ure. Almoſt the lame way is there made a little cheſt of ma- 
ny plain Glafſes, covered round: this they call the Treaſury: on the ground, rches 
and walls, were thete Peatls, Jewels, Birds, and Monies hanging, and theſe were 
ſo multiplie d by the teflections of the Glaſſes, that it repreſented a mcfi rich Trea- 
fury indeed. Make therefore a Cheſt of wood let the bottem be two foot lorg, 
and one and half broad; lei it be open in the middle, that you may well thruſt in 
your head; on the right and left hand, exect the ſide · boards 2 foot long, ſemicitcu- 
lar above; that it may be arched, but not exictly circular, namely, divided int o five 
parts, eich a hand · breadth. Cover this all about with Glafles ; where the Glafſes 
joyn, there put Pearls, Preticus. ſtones, ſpecious Flowers, divers colour d Birds: a= 
bove the bottom ſer heaps of Gold, and Silver Meddals - from the Arcties, ler there 
hang Pearls, fleeces of Gold; for when the Coffer is moved gently, they will move 
alſo, and the Images will move in the Glaſſes, that ic will be a pleaſant ſighr. 


Cup. IV. * 957 
Divers operations of Concave-Glaſſes. i775 io whe 


ut the operations of Concave-glaſſes are far more cnrious and admirable, and 
will zfford us more commodities. But you can do nothing perfectly with it, 
unti} you know. firſt the point of inverſion, Therefore that you may do it the better, 


and more eaſily 


Know the point of Inverſion of Images in a C oncavi-glaſs, 
Do thus: Hold your Glaſs againſt the Sun, and where you lee the beams uns, 
know that to be the point of Inverſion, If you cannot well perceive that , brea b 
a thick vapour from your mouth upon it, and you ſhall apparently ſee where the 
coincidence is of the reflected beams; or fer under it a veſſel of boyling water, 
When you have found the point of Inverſion, if you will _ 
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That all things ſhall ſeem greater. 


Set your head below that point, and you ſhall behold a huge Face like a monſtreus 
B:cchus , and your finger as great as your arm: So women pull hairs off their eye- 
brows, for they will ſhew as great as fingers, Seneca te potts that He(tins made ſuch 
Concave-Glafles, that they might make things ſhew greater: He was a great pro- 
vcker to luſt; fo ordering his Glaſſes, that when he was abuſed by Sodomy, he might 
ſee all rhe motions of the Sodomite behind him, and delight himſelf with a falſe 7 
preſentation of his privy parts that ſhewed ſo great. | 


To kindle fire with a (oncave-Glaſs. 


This Glaſs is excellent above others, for this, that ic unices the beams ſo ſtrongly, that 
it will ſhew forth a light Pyramis of ics beams, as you hold ic to the dun; and if you 
pur any combuſtible matter in the centre of it, it will preſently kindle and flame, 
that with a little ſtay will melt Lead or Tin, and will make Gold or Iron red hot: 
and I have heard by ſome, that Gold and Silver have been melted by it; more flow- 
ly in winter, but ſocner in ſummer, becauſe che medium is hotter; at noon rather 
chan in the morning, or evening for che ſame reaſon. 


To make an Image ſeem to hang in the Air, by a Concave-Glaſs, 


This will be more wonderful wich the ſegment of a circle, for it will appear farther 
from the Glaſs. If you be without the point of Inverſion , you ſhall ſee your head 
downwards, That with fixed eyes, and not winking at all, yon may behold the 
point, until it comes to your very fight: For where the Catherus ſhall cur the line 
of reflection, there the ſpecies reflected will ſeem almoſt parted from the Glaſs: the 
neerer you are to the Centre, the greater will it be, that you will think to touch ic 
with your hands: and if it be a great Glaſs , you cannot but wonder; for if any man 
run at the Glaſs with a drawn ſword, another man will ſeem to meet him, and to 
run through his hand, If you ſhew a Candle, you will think a Candle is pendu- 
Lons li-fred in the Air. But if you will 


That the Image of a Coneave-Glaſs ſhould go out far from the Centre ; 

when you have obcain'd the Image of the thing in its point, if you will have it farther 
diſtant from the Centre,and that the Picture of a thing ſhall be farther ſtretched forth, 
then you ſha] decline from the point a little coward the right cr left hand, abcur 
the ſuperficies of the Glais, and the Image will come forch the farther , and will 
come to your ſizht: There, namely where the Catheius doih the fartheſt off that is 
poffible touch the line of reflection, which few have obſerved: from which principle 
many ſtrange wonders may be done. When you have this, you may eaſily 


Reflect heat, cold, and the voice too, by a Conc ave - Glaſs. 


If a man put a Candle in a place, where the viſible Object is to be ſer, rhe Candle 
will come to your very eyes, and will offend them wi. h its heat and light. But this 
is more wonderful, that as heat, ſo cold, ſhonld be reflected: if you pur (now in 
that place, if it come to the eye, becauſe it is fenſible, it wil preſently feel the 
cold. But there is a greater wonder yet in it; for ic will not onely reverberate heir 
and cold, but the voice too, and make in Eccho; for the voice is more rightly re- 
flected by a police and ſmooth ſaperficies of the Glaſs, and more compleatly than by 
any wall, I prove this, becauſe, if a man turn his face ro the Glaſs, and bis friend 
and far behind bis back, when he beholds his face, he fhall decline his face from 
the point of Inverſion z but on the right hand, about the ſuperficies of the Glaſs, and 
his face will come forth far from the Glaſs , and will ſeem very great about the face 
of his friend: What ſoever he ſhall ſpeak wich a low voyce agaĩuſt the Glaſs, he ſhall 
hear the {ame words and motions of his mouth, and all motion from the mouth of 
the teflected Image; and they that and in the middle between them, ſhall per- 
ceive nothing at all. But he that would ſend his owo Image to bis friend, muſt ob- 
ſetve till his head ſhall come to the Glafs, It 1 profitable alſo 1 
wit cc J 
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By a Concave-Glaſs to ſee in the night what is done afar off. 


By this very Glaſs, we may in a tempeſtuous night, in the middle of the freets, caſt 
the light a great way, even into other mens Chambers, Take the Glaſs in your 
hand, and ſet a Candle to the point of Inverſion , for the parallel beams will be re- 
flected to the place deſired, and the place will be enlightned above ſinty paces, and 
whatſoever falls between the parallels, will be clearly ſeen: the reaſon is, becauſe the 
beams from the Centre to the circumference, are reflected parallel, when the parallels 
come to a point; and in the place thus illemivared, letters may be read, and all 
things done conveniently, that require great light. By the ſame Art we may 


with a few ſmall lights give light to a great Hall, 


In Temples, Watches, and nightly Feaſts, any man may thus with a few lights make 
a great light, At two or more places of the Chamber ſer Concave· glaſſes above, 
and let them be ſo ordered, that the place of concurrent parallels may be coinci- 
dent in the place required; and in the point of Inverſion of them, the light will be 
ſo multiplied, that it will beas light as noon-day. Lamps are beſt for this purpoſe, 
becauſe the light varies not from the place. Candles are naught, becauſe they alter 
the places of reflection. More commodiouſly then by a plain Glaſs , to ſignihe by a 
Concave-glals, ſecretly ſeme notes to your friend: Thus, do as I ſaid, make the marks 
upon your Glaſs ſupetficies with wax or ſome dark ſubſtance , and ſetting it againſt 
the light, it will caſt the light upon the walls of the Chamber, and there it will be 
dark where the letters are made: one that knows the craft, may eiſily read them, 
But this is more admirable for one that knows not the cauſe, 


To read letters in a dark night. 


A Coypcave-Glaſs is of great uſe for this, and it may be this may be good in time of 
neceſſity, Set your Concave-Glaſs againſt the Stars of the firſt magnitude, or a- 
gain Venus or Mercury, or againſt a fire or light that is afar off; for the light re- 
flected will meet in the point of burning, and reflects a moſt bright light , whereby 
you may eaſily read the ſmalleſt letters; for putting the point of reflection to every 
word, you ſhall ſee all clearly, But this is more neceflary and profitable, | 


At any hour of the day with a Concave-Glaſs, to ſet a Houſe or Fort on fire, 


You may ſo burn the enemies Ships, Gates, Bridges, and the like, without danger or 
luipicion, at a fer hour of the day, appointed the day before. Set your Glaſs a- 
gaipſt che dun, and order it ſo, that the coincidence of the beams may fall upon the 
points lay fuel there, and things that will take fire, as I ſhewed you: and if you 
weuld blow up Towers, make heaps of Gun-powder : at night ſer your Glaſs, and 
hide it, that it be nor ſeen, for the next day the Sun will fall upon the ſame point, 
where you ſer fuel for the fire, 


CHAP, V. 
Of the mixt operations of the plain Concave · Glaſſes. 


Shall ſer, down the mint operations and benefits of boch theſe Glaſſes „that what 
one cannot do alone, it may do by the help of another. If we would 


Kindle fire afar off with a plain and a Concave: Glaſs, 
Ir fails out ſometimes that one ſhut up in priſon needs fire, and the Sun beams ſhine 
not in: Orelie 1 will ſhew how we may kindle Gun-powder without fire, or make 
mines and fill them with Gun-powder, to blow up Caſtles or Rocks afar of without 
danger , letting them on fire by a plain Glaſs. A plain Glaſs as it receives the pa- 
rallel beams of the Sun, it ſo reflects them, and therefore will caſt the beams chat are 
equidiſtapt, a great way: but if a Concave-Glaſs receive them, it ſo upites them, ihet 
it ſets things on fire. Wherefore, firſt proving where the Concave-Glals muſt be 


placed 
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laced that it may fire the fuel cat in: the next day, at the hour appointed, let the 
plain Glaſs caſt in the beams upon the Concave- glaſs that will unite them: ſo with- 
out danger, ot any ſuſpicion of the enemy, we may kindle fire for our uſe. Nor is ic 


uſeleſs 
That by aplain and (oncave-Glaſs the ſmalleſt letters Hall appear very great, 


when letters are ſo ſmall chat they can onely be ſeen: For I have ſeen St. Johns Go- 
ſpel, In the beginning, &c. writ ſo ſmall, in ſo little place „ that it was no bigger than 

a ſmall pimple, or the ſight in a Cocks eye. By this Artifce we may make them 
ſeem greater, and read them with eaſe, Put 2 Concave-glaſs, with the back of it to 
your breſt; over againſt it in the point of burning, let the writing: behind fer a 
plain Glaſs, that you may ſee ir: Then in the plain Glaſs will the Images of the Cha- 
racers be reflected, that are in the Concave-glaſs, which the Concave - Glaſs hath 
made greater, that you may read them without difficulty. You may 


with 4 plain and Concaue-Glaſs, make an Image be ſeen hang ing altogether in the Air. 


Do thus. I ſaid that by help of a Concave-Glaſs, an Image may be ſent forth: and 
this is ſeen by none but thoſe that ſtand over againſt it; Set the Concave-Glaſs to 
your breſt, without the Cent re place a Poniard againſt it, and going farther off, ſec 
a plain Glaſs againſt it; and looking in that, you ſhall ſee the Image reflected from 
the Concave · glaſs, hanging in the Air, and chat exactly. But if an ingenious man 
obſerve ir, he may wonderfully ſee an Image hanging in the Air, that is received in 
a plain Glaſs, and ſent far out as 1 ſhewed, without the help of a Concave- glaſs, and 
a viſible ſpeRacle , by the means of a plain Glaſs onely. You may alſo 


By aplainGlaſs ſee your face turned the wrong way. 


When yen have ſer the Glaſs to your breſt, as I ſaid ; ſer a plain Glaſs againſt ir, and 
look upon it, it will caſt ig npon the Concavesglaſs , and that will beat it backwards 
on the plain Glaſs : ſo have you your purpoſe, 


CuaP, VI. 
Other operations of a ((oncave-Glaſs. 


Efore I part from the operations of this Glaſs, I will tell you ſome uſe of it, that 
is very pleaſant and admirable, whence great ſecrets of Nature may appear unto 
us. As, 


To ſee all things in the dark, that are outwardly done in the Sun, with the colours of them. —— 


B 


Yon muſt ſhut all the Chamber windows, and it will do well to ſhut vp all holes be- 
ſides, let any light breaking in ſhould ſpoil all. Onely make one hole, that ſhall be 
a bands breadth and length; aboye this fir a little leaden or braſs Table, and glew 
it, ſo thick as a paper; open a round hole in the middle of ic, as great as your little 
finger : over againſt this, let there be white walls of paper, or white clothes, ſo (ball 
yon ſee all that is done without in the Sun, and thoſe that walk in the ſtreets, like to 
Antipodes, and what is right will be the left, and all things changed; and the far- 
ther they ate off from the hole, the greater they will appear, If you bring your pa- 
per, or white Table neerer, they will ſhew leſs and clearer, but you muſt ſtay a while, 
for the Images will not be ſeen preſently: becauſe a. ſtrong fimilirnde doth ſcme- 
times make a great ſenſation with the ſence , and brings in ſuch an affection, that not 
onely when the ſenſes do act, re they in the organs, and do trouble them, but when 
they have done acting, they will ſtay long in them: which may eaſily be perceived. 
For when men walk in the Sun, if they come into the dark, that affection cent inues, 
that we can ſee nothing, or very ſcantly; becauſe the affection made by the light, is 
ſtill in our eyes; and when that is gone by degrees, we ſee clearly in dark places. 
Now will I declare what I ever concealed till now, and thought to conceal cont inu- 
ally. 1f you put a ſmall centicular Cryſtal glaſs to the hole, you ſhall preſently leg 
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aij thipgs clearer z the countenances of men walking, the colours, Garments, and 
ali things as if you ood bard by; you ſhall ſee them with ſo much pleaſure, that 
thoſe that ſee it can never enough admire it. But if yon will 


See all things greater and clearer, 


Oyer again(} i: ſer the Glaſs , not that which diſſipates by diſperſing , but which con- 
gregates by uniting, both by coming to it, and going from it, till you know the true 
quanticy of the Image , by a due appropinquation of the Centre ; and fo ſhall the be» 
holder ſee more ficly Birds flying, the clondy skies, or clear and blew, Monnraing 
that are afar off; and in a ſmall circle of paper (that is put over the hole) youſhall 
ſee as it were an Epitomy of the whole world, and you will much rejoyce to ſee it: 
all things backwards, becauſe they are necr to the Centre of the Glais, if you ſer 


them farther from the Centte, they will ſhew greater and upright, as they are, but 
not ſo clear. Hence you may, 


If you cannot draw a Pillure of a man or any things elſe, draw it by this means; 


Ie you can but onely make the colours. This is an Art worth learving. Let the 
dun heat upen the window, ard there about the hole, ler therebe Pictures of men, 
that it may light upon them, but not upon the hole. Put a white paper againſt the 
hole, and yon ſhall ſo long fit the men by the light, bringing them neer, or ſetting 
them further, until the Sun caſt a perfect repreſentation upon the Table againſt it: one 
that is skill'd in painting, muſt lay on colours where they axe in the Table, and (hall 
deſcribe the manner of the countevance ; ſo thelmzge being removed, the PiAure 
will remain on the Table, and in the ſuperficies it will be ſeen as an Image in a Glais. 
If yon will | 
That all ſhall appear right, 


This is a great ſecret : many have tryed ir, but none could obtain it: For ſcme ſetting 
Plain Glaſſes obliquely againft the hole, by reverberaciod againſt the Table, they 
could ſee ſome things ſomewhat direct, but dark and not diſcernable, I oft. times 
by putting a white paper obliquely againſt the hole, ana locking juſt againſt the 
hole, could ſee ſome things direct: but a Pyramis cur obliquely, did ſhew men with- 
out proportion, and very darkly, Bu; thus you may obtain your deſire: Put a- 
gainſt the hole a convex Glaſs; from chence let the Image reflect on a Concave- 
. elaſss let the Concave-glaſs be diſtant from the Centre, for it will make thoſe I- 

mages right, that it recetves turned, by reaſcn of the diſtance of the Centre. So up- 
on the hole and the white paper, it will caſt the Images of the Ol je & ſo clearly and 
plainly, that you will not wonder a little. But this T thought fir to let you nnder- 
Rand , leſt you fail in the work, that the Convex ard Concave glafſ s be proporti- 
_ circles: how you fhall do this, will be here declared often. I ſhall ſhew 
alſo, 7 


How in a ( hamber you may [ee Hunting, Battles of Enemies, and other deluſions, 


Now for a concluſion 1 will add that, then which nothing can be more pleaſant for 
great men, and Scholars, and ingenious perſons to behoid ; That in a dark Chamber 
by white ſheets oby*Red, ove may (ce as clearly and perſpicuciſly, as if they were 
before his eyes, Funtings, Banquete, Armies of Enemies, Plays, and a'l things 
elſe that one deſiteth. Let there be over againſt that Chamber, whete vou deſire to 
repreſent theſe things, ſome ſpacions Plain, where the Sun can freely ſhine : Upon 
that you ſhall ſer Trees in Order, alſo Woods, Mcuntains, Rivers, ard Apimals, 
that are really ſo, or made by Art, of Wood, or ſome other matter, You muſt frame 
lierle children in them, as we uſe co bring them in when Comedies are Aﬀed: and 
you mult counterfeit Stags, Bores, Rhinocerers, Elephants, Lions, apd what other 
creatures you pleaſe: Then by degrees they mu! appear, as coming our of their dens, 
upon the Plain: The Hunter he muſt come wich his hunting Pole, Nets, Arrows, 
and other neceſſaries, rhar m repreſent huntipg: Let there be Horne, Corners, 
Trimpers founded : thoſe char are in the Chamber ſhall ſee Trees, Avimals, Hun- 
ters Faces, zd all the reſt ſo plainly , that they cannot tell whether they be true 

: or 
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or deluſions: Swords drawn will gliſter in atihe hole, that they will make people 
almoſt afraid. I have often ſhewed this kind of Spectacle to my friends, who much 
admired ir, and took pleaſure to {ee inch a deceit; and I could hardly by ratural 
reaions, and reaſons from the Opticks remove them from their opinion „ when 1 had 
diſcovered the ſecret. Hence it may appear to Philoſophers, and thoſe that ſtudy 
Opti ks, how viſion 1s made; and the queſ ien of intromiſſion is taken away z that 
was antiently fo ciſcufſedgnor can there be any better way to demon tate beth, han 
this. The Image is let in by the pupil, as by the hole of a window; and that part of 
the Sphere, that is ſet in the middle of the eye, ſtands in ſtead of a ryſtal Table, 
I know ingenious people will be much delighted io this. It is declared more at large 
in our Opticks. From hence may one take his principles of declaring any thing to 
one that is confedetate with him, that is ſecret, t ough the party be far off, ſhut up in 
priſon. And no ſmall Arts may be found ont. You ſhall amend the diſtance by the 
magnitude of the Glaſs, You have ſufficient, Others that undertook to teach this, 
have utter d nothing but toyes, and I think none before knew it. If you deſire to 
know 
How you may ſee the Sun Eclipſed, 


Now I have determined to ſhew how the Suns Eclipſe may be ſeen, When the Sun is 
Eclipſed, ſhut your Chamber-windows, and pur a paper before a hole, and you 
(hall ſee the dun: let it fall upon the paper oppoſite from a Concave-gials , and make 
a Circle of the ſame magnitude: do ſo at the beginning, middle, and end ot it. Thus 
may you without any hurt to your eyes, obſerve the points of the diameter of the 
Suns Eclipſe. | 


CHAP, VII. 
How gon may ſee in the dark, what is light without by reaſon of Torches, 


VVE may demonſtrate the ſame without the light of the Sur, not without won- 

der. Torches, or lights lighted on purpoſe in Chambers, we may ſec in 
another dark Chamber what is done, by fitting things as I ſaid: but the light muſt 
not ſtrike upon the hole, for it will hinder the operation; for ir'1s a ſecond light that 
carries the Images. 1 will not conceal at laſt a thing that is full of wonder and 
mirth, becauſe I am faln upon this diſcourſe, 


That by night an Image may ſeemto hang in a Chamber, 


In a tempeſtuous vight the Image of any thing may be repreſented hanging in the 
middle of che Chamber, that will terrifie the beholders, Fu the Image before the 
hole, that you defire to make to ſeem hanging in the Air in another (hamber that 
is dark; let there be many Torches lighted round about. In the middle of the dark 
Chamber, place a white ſheet, or ſome ſolid thing, that may receive the Image ſent 
in: for the ſpeRators that ſee not the ſheer, will ſee the Image hanging in the mid- 
dle of the Air, very clear, not without fear and terror, eſpecially if the Artificer be 
ingenious. 


CAP. VIII. 


How without a Glaſs or repreſentation of any ether thing, an Image may ſeem to hang 
in the Air. 

Efore I part from this Image hanging in the Air, I will ſhew how you may make 
the Images of all things ſeem to hang in the Air, which will be a wonder of 
wonders ; chiefly being done without the appatition of a Glaſs, or a viſible Object. 
Bur firſt we will examine what the Antients writ of this matter. One Vitellis de- 
ſcribes the buſineſs after his faſhion, thus: Faſten the ſegment of a Cylinder inthe 
middle of the houſe, ſet upon a Table, or Stool, that ic may glance — 
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upon the ground; then place your eye at ſome hole or chink that is ſome what di- 
ſtant from the Glaſs, and let it be fixed, that it may not move here and there: over 
againſt the Glaſs break the wall , and make it like to a window : let it be Pyramidal 
in ſhape, and ler the ſharp point be within, and the baſis without, as men uſe ro 
do, when a PiQure or any Image is placed for the eye to look upon; but let it be 
reflected on by the ſnperficies of the Pyramidal Glaſs , that the Picture placed with- 
our, which your eye cannot ſee through the hole, may ſeem to hang pendulous in 
the Alt; which will cauſe admiration to behold, A Pyramidal Convex-glaſs will 
do the ſame, if you fit ir ſo that it may repreſent the ſame Image. It may be done 
alſo by a Sphærical Convex and Concave. Bur the matter promiſerh more in the 
Frontiſpiece written upon it, then it will performe in the concluſion, Wherefore 
che Image will be ſeen without the Glaſs , but by the means of the Glaſs ; ſo that 
the thing beheld in the Glaſs, will ſeem co be withont ir. But he is foully miſtaken 
here, as in other places. He had ſaid better, by a Cylinder of Cryſtal « For 28 a 
pillar it wonld make an irradiation ourwardly, yet it would be worſe ſeen than in the 
pillar, as I ſhall ſhew, But! {hall diſcover what I purpoſed always to conceal ; 


That weither the Object nor Glaſs may be ſeen, yet the Image ſhall ſeem to hang alone, pen- 
dulous in the middle of the ( hamber ; 

And walking abour, you ſhall behold the Image every where, Bur is ſuch a thing 
fit ro be diſcovered to the people? ſhall I do ſuch an nnworthy Act? Ahlmy pen falls 
out of my hand, Yet my deſire to help poſtericy,overcomes ; for perhaps from this 
gleaning 2s it were, greater and more admirable inventions may be produced. Let 
it be ſo : get not a Sphzrica] Cylinder, or Convex diſlection of a Pyramidal Concave, 
the portion of which ſegment is net known; but let it be that which may deſcend 
upon his right Avgle by a half Cylinder and a ſquare, and is parted by an oblique 
Angle. Of two parts it mult be received pendulons, and beneath in the half of its 
diameter it is conveyed from the middle, Let all the windows of the houſe be. 
ſhut: Hop all the chinks, that the light may not come in beneath. In that place 
where the ſpectacle is prepared, if the Sun or Moon beams fall in, the whole ſhew is 
ſpoiled, So place the beams of the Image that are beaten back, that the head of ic 
may by repercuſſion fall right upon the earth. So will the viſible Object that comes 
by repercuſſion, be reflected above and beneath; It will follow the faſhion of the 
firſt Glaſs: let a Braſs or Marble Table be ſo placed upon it, as we ſaid; and leſt 
the light falling from the window ſhould light upon the plain Cylinder, and the 
crooked Glaſs, it mu't be ſtopped by a ſhutter of a hands- breath, that is three times 
as broad as the hole; for it will break forth every way: You (hall cover the appari- 
tion, that the Image may be fitted very deep, that there may ſeem to be a pit: as the 
beams meer, let the ſpectator come, who cannot be in any great miſtaxe. But cover 
your fight re und, that the Glaſs offend not your eye. Then is the Image ſeen, and it 
ſhall not appear above the Table, where the falling of the Catherus will cut the 
line of fight through the Centre of the Glaſs, I could open the matter no plainer, 
I have done what I could ; 1 know he that can underfiand ĩt, will rejoyce very much. 


CnaP, IX. 
Mixtures of Glaſſes, and divers apparitions of Images. 


Ow will 1 try to make a Glaſs, wherein many diverſicjes of Images ſhall appear: 
and though ſuch a one be hard to make, yet it will recompence all by the di- 
verſity of Imager, and the benefit of it. If then you would 


| Make 4 Glaſs that ſhallrepreſent much diverſity of Images. 
Take a great of ſmall circle, as you would have your Glaſs , and here and there cut 
off two parts of the circumference, one to the quantity of a Pentagon, the other of 
a Hexagon, as is clear in the Mathematicks: let the arch of the Pentagon be made 
hollow with ſome table, or Iron, hat ic may exactly receive it into it, and may ſeem 
to 
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to be cut out of itʒhut the fide of the Hexagon fhal be contrary to this, for the quarti- 
ty of that muſt be rec: ĩved by a Convex Table, that the arch of it may ſo {tick torth : 
Then take a foil of Wax or Le: d, of a convenient thicknels, that exceeds the breadth 
of the arch of the Hexagon, and in length exceeds them both: Then crock this 
plate ſo, that it may exactly ſtand in the hollow of the wood, that there be no pace 
or chink left bei ween them; then let the Convex ſupetficies that is preſerved pro- 
minent , be applied inwardly, according to the breadth of it ; that the form of the 
Concavity may not be againſt the Convexity, but that the ſ:me plate may receive 
both portions without impediment : Having thus made your model, make your Glaſs 
of ſteel, or of ſeme other mixture, as I ſhall ſhew you; and when ir is poliſbed, ic 
will ſhew you many diverſites of Images. Firſt, the righ: parts will ſhew tight, and 
the left the left, whereas the nature of plain Glaſſes, is to fhew the right ſide as 
left, and the left fide as tight: and if you go backwards, the Image will ſeem pro- 
portionable, and will come forward: if you come more towards the Convex ſuper- 
ficies, the Image will thew ugly; and the reerer ycu come, the uglier will it ſhe w, 
and be more like a horſes head. If ycu inclige che Glaſs, that will incline too; and 
by varying the Glaſs, and the fituatien of ir, you ſhall perceive divers variations; 
ſomerimes the head down, and the heels up; and you ſhall ſee many other things 
that I think not needful to relate now: for being placed on a voluble fer, that ic 
may ſhew both parts before and behind, the ſpeRator of himſelf may ſee all things. 


We may 
Make 4 Glaſs out of all, 


that in that alone all Images may be ſeen, that are ſeen in all: many mouths; ſome- 
times greater, ſcmerimes leſs, ſometimes right, ſometimes left, ſome neerer, ſome far- 
ther off, ſome equidiſtant. If a crooked be ſet in one place, in anothet a Concave, 
and a plain one in the middle, yon hall ſee great divetſity of Image:. Thele are 


The operations of a Convex Cylindrical Glaſs. 
When your face is againſt it, the mere deformed it appears in length, the more ugly 
it is for ſlerderneſs: if the length of it cut the face overthwart, it ſhews a lo preſ- 
ſed dewn face like a Frogs, that you (hall fee nothing but the teeth: almoſt the ſame 
Way, as ycu ſhall ſee it in a Sword, or any other long and poliſhed ſteel: if you in- 
cline it forward, the forehead will appear very great, the chin ſmall and lender like 
2 horſes, But contrary to theſe are 


The operations of Olindrical Concave: glaſſes. 


If you look into the Concave, you ſhall ſee more Images of the ſame thing, imicacing 
the ſaid Glaſs, If you ſer your eye to the Centre, you ſhall ſee it all che breadth of 
the Glaſs ; ſo your forehead, mouth, and the reſt. If you turn ſuch a Glaſs, that 
it may cut your face bioad-ways, you (ball preſently ſce your head inverted, and 
the reſt that I related in the Concave-glaſs. 


The operations of a P mramidal Glaſs turned, 


aretheſe: You ſhall ſee a ſharp forehead, and a large chin. Bur the coptrary way, 
a long forchead, with a very long noſe, Ina Concave you ſhall bebold many faces, 
if according to the concavity you fit many portions of plain Glaſſes: for one looking 
into it, ſhall find them as many as there are Glaſſes, and all moving alike; and again, 
what Glaſs ſoever it be, if it be not plain, it ſhall ſhew always different from the 


Image. 
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CHAP, X. 
Of tre eff: (a, of a Leuticular C ryftal, 


Any are the operations of a Lenti ular Cryſtal , and I think not fit to paſs 
M them over in ſilerce. For they ate Concaves and Convexes, The ſame eſ- 
| feR- ate in ipeQacles, which are mo t neceflacy for the uſe of mans life; whereof no 

min yer hath aſſi.n'd the effects, rot yet the reaſons of them. Eut of theſe more at 
large in our Opcicks. That no ſpace may be empty, l ſha l tonch ſome things here z I 
cal! Lemiculare, pori ions cf circles compacted together, of Concaves and Conyexcs, 
I] vill firſt fhew | 
How with a Convex Cryſtal Lenticular to kindle fire. 


A Convex Lentĩcular kindleth fire meſt violently , and ſooner, and mere fercibly 
thena Concave-glaſs: I gave the reaſoas in my Ofticks. For being held againſt the 


cnn, when the be:m: meet inthe oppoſite part, it will kindle fire it is oppeſite to, 
mel: Lead, and fice Metals. Moreover, if you wall 


By night give light afar off with a Lenticular Cryſt al, 
Ser a Candle a little behind the point of burning, ſo it will caſt parallels a very great 
way to the oppoſite part, thai you may ſee men paſs the ſtreets, and all things done 
in Chambers that are fir from you. The ſame way as 1 ſaid of a Concave-glaſs, we 
may 


In a dæ Knight read a letter by a Lenticular Cryſtal : 


Pur the letter behind the Glaſs , againſt the Stars or Candles a creat way from yon; 
where the bezms meet, the words that are oppcſite will be clearly ſeen in a dark 


nicht, and the Chamber ſhut. But that which follows, will afford you a principle 
tar bettet for your conſideration: Namely, 


By a Le-ticular Cryſtal to ſee things that are ſar off, as if they were «loſe by. 
For ſeuing your eye in the Centre of it behind che Lenticular, yon are to look upon 
a thing afar aft, and it willſhew ſo neer, that you will think you touch i: with your 


hand: Youſha!l ſce the clothes colours, mens faces, and know your friends a great 
way from you, It is the fame 


Jo read an Epiſtle a great way off with a Lenticalar Cryſtal, 
For if you ſer your eye in the {ame place, and che Epiſtle be at a juſt diſtance, the 
jetters will ſeem ſo great; chat ycu may read them perfectly. But if you incline the 
Lenticular to behold the Epiſtle obliquely, the letters will ſeem fo gfear, that you 
may read them above twenty paces eff. And if yon know how to multiply Lenticu- 
Lats, I feet not but fora hundred paces you may ſee the ſmalleſt letters, that from one 


to another the Characters will be made greater: a weak ſight mult vie tpeRacles ft 
for it. Be chat can fit this well, hath gain'd no ſmall ſecret. We'may . 


, Do the ſame more perſectly with a Lenticular Cryſtal. 

Corcave Lenticulars will make one ſee moſt clearly things that are afar off; but Con- 

vexesʒ things neet hand; lo you may uſe them as your light requires, With a Con- 

cave you ſhajl lee mall things atar off, very clearly; with a Convex, things neerer to 
be greater, bu more abſcurely: if you know how to fit them both together, you 
ſhall ſee bath things afar off, and things neer hand, both greater and clearly. I have 

much helpes ſome of my friends, who ſaw things afar off, weakly ; and what was neer, 
confuſedly, that they might ſee all things clearly, If you will, you may 


N By aConvex Lenticular Cryſtal ſee an Image hanging in the Air. 
If you put the thipg to be ſeep behind the Lenticular ihat it may paſs thorow the Cen- 


ite, 
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tre, and ſet yont eyes in the oppoſite part, you ſhall ſee the Image between the Glaſs 
and ycur eyes; and if you ſer a paper againſt ir, you ſhall ſee it clearly: ſo that a 
lizhted Candle will ſeem co burn upon the Paper. But 


By a Concave Lemicular to deſcribe compendiouſly how long and broad things are. 


A Painter may do it with great commodity, and proportion: for by oppoſtion to 2 
Concave Lenticular , theſe things chat ate in à great Plain are contracted into a (ma1l 
compaſs by it; ſo that a Painter that beholds it, may with little labour and skill, 
draw them al proportionably and exactly: but to leave nothing concerning ſpecta- 
cles, I WII ſhew | | 

How a thing may appear multiplied, 


Amoreſt ſports that are cartied abont, a ſpectacle is of no ſmall account: that Glaſs 
Inſtrument we put to our eyes, to ſee the better with, For of thoſe things that de- 
lude the ſight, there can be no better way invented, then by the medium; for that 
being changed, all things are changed. Wherefore prepare that of very ſolid thick 
Glaſs, that it may be the better worked by a wheel into proport ions: Wherefore fir 
it into many Forms and Angles, whereby we deſire to multiply any thing: but in the 
middle of them, let the Angles be Pyramidal, and let it agree with the fight ; that 
from divers Forms, Images may be retradted to the eyes, that they cannot diicern 
the truth. Being row made of divers ſuperficies, ſet them to your eyes; and if you 
look upon any mans face hard · by, ycu will think you ſee Argus, one that is all Eyes. 
It bis noſe, you ſhall ſee nothing but noſe; fo bis hands, fingers, arms, that you ſhall 
ſee no man, but Briarem the Poet, faigned to have have an hundred hands, If you 
look upon Money, you (hall ſee many for ne, that you cannot touch it with your 
hands, but it will often deceive you; and it is better to pay with ir then to receive. 
If yon ſee a Galley afar off, you will think it is a fleet of war: If a Souldier walks, that 
it is an Aimy marching, And thus are things doubled, and men ſeem to have two 
faces, add two bodies, Thus are there divers ways to ſee, that one thing may ſeem 
to be another: and all theſe things will be evident co thoſe that ſeek andenquire after 
them by tryal. 


CHAP. XI. 
Of Spettacles whereby one may ſee very ſar, beyond imagination, 


Will not omit a thing admirable and exceeding uſeful; how bieare-ey'd people 

may ſee very far, and beyond that one would believe. 1 ſpake of Plotomies Glaſs, 
or rather ſpectacle, whereby for ſix hundred miles he ſaw the enemies ſhips coming; 
and I ſhall attempt to ſhew how that might be done, that we may know our friends 
ſome miles off, and read the ſmalleſt letters at a creat diſtance, which can hardly be 
ſeen. A thing needful for mans uſe , and grounded upon the Opticks, And this 
may be done very caſily;bnc the matter is not ſo to be publiſhed roo eaſily; yer perſpe- 
Rive will make it clear, Let the ſtrongeſt ſight be in the Centre of the Glaſs, where 
ir ſhall be made, and all the Sun beams are moB powerfully diſperſt, and unice not, but 
in the Centre of the foreſaid Glaſs > in the middle of it, where diameters croſs one 
the other, there is the concourſe of them all. Thus is a Concave pillar-Glaſs made 
with ſides equiditian : but let it be fitted by thoſe Sections to the ſide with one ob- 
lique Angle: but obtuſe Angled Triangles, or right Angled Triangles muſt be cut 
here and there with croſs lines, drawn from the Centre, and ſo will the ſpectacle be 
made that is profitable for that uſe I ſpeak of, 
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CHAP. XII. 
How we may ſee in a Chamber things that are not. 


Thought this an Artifice not to be deſpiſed: for we may in any Chamber, if a 

man lookin, ſee thoſe things which were never there; and there 1: no man ſo 
witty that will think he is miftaken: Wherefore to deſcribe the matter, Let there be 
2 Chamber whereinto no other light comes, unleſs by the door or window where 
the ſpectator looks in: let the whole window or part of it be of Glaſs, as we uſe to 
do to keep out the cold ; bur ler one part be polifhed, thar there may be a Looking- 
glaſs on both ſides, whence the ſpectator muſt look in; for the reſt do nothing. Let 
Pictures be ſer over againſt this window, Marble ſtatues, and ſuch-Iike; for wit 
is without will ſeem to be within, and what is behind the ſpeRators back, he will 
think to be in the middle of the Houſe, as far from the Glaſs in ward, as they ſtand 
from it ontwatdly , and ſo clearly and certainly, that he will tbink he ſees nothing 
but truth. Bur leſt the skill ſnould be known, let the part be made ſo where the 
Ornament is, that the ſpectitor may not ſee it, 2s above his head, that a pavemert 
may come between above his head: and if an ingenious man do this , it is impeſſible 
that he Could ſuppoſe that he is deceived, 


* MAP, XIII. 
Of the eperations of a Cryſtal Pillar, 


Or ſhall the operations of a Cryſtal Pillar go unſpoken of, for in it there are 
lome ſpeculations not to be deſpiſed, Firſt, 


To kindle fire with a Cryſtal Pillar, 


by eppeſing it to the Sun, it will kindle fire behind ic about the circumference : oft- 
times left above the Chamber, when the Sun ſhined, it burnt the Blankets. They 


that will at ſer hours and places burn the enemies camps, if it be laid upon fuel for 
fire, it will certainly kindle it. We may alſo 


With a Cryſtal Pillar, make an Image hang in the Aire. 

It will ſhew the Image hanging inthe Air, both before and behind. Let the Object 
be behind the Pillar, let the Pillar be between that and the eye, the Image will ap- 
pear out wirdly hanging in che Air, above the Pillar, parted every where from the 
Pillar, clearly and perſpicuouſly; and if the vifible Object be between the eye and 
the Pillar, the Image will appear behind the Pillar, as I ſaid, If it be a very viſible 
Object, as fite or a candle, the mattet is ſeen more clearly without any difficulty: 1 
gave the reaſons in my Opticks, We may alſo 


RE In a C riſtal Pillar ſee many Rain-bows, 

Make a ſolid Pillar in a Glaſs furnace, ſo great as a Walnut, and let it be made round 
onely by the fire, as the manner is, as Glaſs-makers uſe to do, that without any help 
of the wheel, the om ward ſuperficies may be moſt polite : where the Iron touched it, 
there leaves Pedeſtall. It is no matter for pure Glaſs, for impure is beſt : place this 
upon your eye, and a burning candle over againſt it; the light refracted by bladders 


will ſhew infinite Rein-bowg, and all the light will ſeem Golden colour d, that no- 
thing can be more pleaſant to behold. 
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Cup. XIV. 
Of Burning - Glaſſes. 


Proceed to Burning · Glaſſes, which being oppoſed againſt the Sun beams, will 
kindle fire upon matter laid under them In theſe alſo ate the greateſt ſecrets of 
Nature known. I ſball deſcribe what is found ont by. Exclide, Ptolomy., and Ar- 
chimedes ; and I ſball add our own inventions, that the Readers may judge how far 
new inventions exceed the old. Fire is kindled by reflection, retraction, and by a 
ſimple and a compound Glaſs. I [hall begin from a ſimple reflection, and from 


A Comcave-Glaſs that foall kindle fire behind it: 


which few have obffgved. Know, that a Concave-glaſs will burn from: ics middle 

point, nyc the hexagonal-fide above the Glaſs, as far as a fourth paxt of its diame- 
ter; fiom the hexagona|-ſide, as far as the te- 
tragonal without the Glaſs, en the lower 
part of it: Wherefore cut eff that pait of the 
ſemicucle , which is ſituate frem a pentagon 
as far as a tetragon, as it were the band of the 

circle; and this being poliſhed, and oppoſed 
againſt the Sun, will caft fire far from it, be- 
hinde ir, I will ſay no more, becauſe I ſaid more 
at large in my Opticks concerning this, So als 
ſo we may 


With a Concave Pillar or Pyramidal, kindle Fre 7 | 3 
but very ſlowly, with delay cnely, and in the dummer - Sun; it kindles in the whole 
line, and not in a point, but being extended by the point of accention of its circle. 
The ſame will fall out by a Pyramidal Concave, 


| | „ | 
Of a Parabolical Section, that ts of all Glaſſes the moſt burning, 


T Hat is called a Parabolical Section, that more ſorcibly farther off, and in ſhort- 
er time, will ſer matter on fire, that is oppcfite to it: ĩt will melt Lead and 
Tin : My friends related to me, that Gold and Silver alſo; bur l have made them red 
hot, By which invent ion of Archimedes, as appears by the teſtimony of Galen, and 

many more, We read that he ſet the Roman Navy on fire, when Marcellus beſiege d 

Syracuſe, his Country. Plutarch in the life of Pompilius ſaĩith, The fire that burnt 

in Diana's Temple, was lighted by this Glaſs, that is, by ipſtrrments that are made of 
the ſide of right triangle, whoſe ſeet are equal: Theſe made hollow, do from the cir- 

cumference reſpeA one Centre, When therefore they are held againſt the Sun, ſo 
that the beams kindle d may be gathered frem all parts, and be npued in the Centre, 
ard that they do ſever the Air ratified, it ſoon ſets on fie all ſuel that is combu- 
ſible oppeſed againſt it, by kindling firſt the liehteſt and drieſt parts; the beams 
being as ſo many fiery darts falling upon the Object. In a Concave ſpherical Glaſs 
the beams meeting together, kindle fire in a fourth part of the diameter under the 
Centre, which are dire cted wilhin the fide of a Hexagon from the ſuperficies of the 
circle. Bur a Parabolical Section, is, whereip all the beams meet in one point frem 
all the parts of its ſvperficies, Cardanu teacherh how ſuch a Glaſs ſhould be made. 
If we would kindle fire at a mile diſtance , we mul} deſcribe a circle, whoſe diame- 
ter mult be two miles long; and of this we mult take ſuch a part, that the roundneſs of 
it may pot lye hid: name ly, a fixtieth part, to which we muſt add a dimetient, according 
to the altitude ip one point, and upon the fixt diameter tmuſt we bring about part 
of the circle, which ſhall deſcribe the portion of a Sphere; which when We have p6- 
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liſhed, if we hold it again( the Sun, it will kindle a moſt violent fire a mile off. Tis 
ſtrange how many follies he dane of, in theſe words, Fiiſt, he pro- 
miſeth a Glaſs ſhonld burn a mile off; which 1 think is impoſſible to burn thirty foot 
off, for it would be of a wonderful vaſſnefs; for the ſuperficies of the Cane is ſo 
plain, & to receive any creokedneſs, it can hardly be made ſo great. Moreover, to de- 
ſcribe 2 circle, Vhoſe diamexer ſhould be two miles long, fiat compaſſes muſtwe uſe, 
and what plate ſhall we make it on, or who hall draw ir abom?Andif it be te hat 
Archimedes vy t Parabolital Glaſs did burn fhips from the wall the diſtzhce corild not 
be above ten pices, is æppears by ihie Words of che Amhors rhemſelves;for in the ſame 
plate he raiſed ſhips , and threw chem againſt the Rocks: and his engines Were Iron 
bars, the greiteſt pzrt wyheteef lay backward; and by reafor of thoſe iron crows, it is 
manifeſt ic could be done no other ways, There are other fooleries, but I paſs them 
for brevity fake, that I might not ſeem tedious: the cauſe of his error was, ibat he 
never had made any inch Glafſes ; for had he tried it, he woll have ſpoke other- 
wiſe, But I will now ſhew how — 


To make a Glaſs ont of a Parabolical Section. 


The way to deſcribe it is this: Let the diftance be known how far we wontd have the 
Glaſs ro burn, namely, A B ten foot; for were it more, it could hardly be done: 
double the line A B, and make A BC, the whole line will be A C: from the point 
A, draw a right line D A, aud let D A and AE be equal one to the other, and 
em at fiabt Angles by A C, but both of them muſt be joined to the quantity A C, 
33 DCE, which in C make 2 right Angle, DCE, Therefore the Triangle DCE 
152 right angled Triangle, and equal ſides: and were this turned about the Axis 
C D, until it come to its own place whence it parted here would be made a right an- 
gled Cane, E DNC, whoſe Parabolical Section will be ABC : the right line DC 
will be the Axis of the Cane, and C E ſhall be the ſemidiameter of the baſis of the 
Cane: Through the point C you mult draw a line patallel to DE, and that is HI 
of the length of CEandCD ; and by che point B draw another patallel to the ſaid 
line ED, which is E B Gzand let B G and BF be bothof them equal to A C: ſo EG 
ſhall be rhe upright fide, and H I the baſis of the Parabolical Sectiom: If therefore 
a line be drawn through the points HE A G1, that ſhall be a Parabolical Section, 

b the Diagram whereot is this that follows. 


E = — — 0 But if yon will burn any thivg, you muſt 
SC K | not make your Parabolical Glaſs to the 
— $2 - F -©bignefs ofthe whole line HF AG I, but 
3 | 9152. * onely take a part thereof, as if we would 
— | 9:15 1} II take the top part of it LAM, that the 
1 SEE 22 
| 


line L M nay cut AC in K, ox greater or 
Jeffer ; if you will make one greater, cut 
5 FRE off A K beneath it for the bigger it ie, the 
trore quickly and vehemently wil ic burn; 
N if yon will have it leſs, take it above A K. 

6 But thus you mult do, that the crooked 

line L A M may be more exaRly deſcribed, hat you may not commit the leaſt error, 
Whetefore on a plain Table | protract the line ABC, and let AB be double the 
ditance, that we intendto butn any thing, that is, the length of che line ABC: 
frem the point B, 1 raiſe a perpendicular line BD, he altitude whereof muſt be of the 
fame ſemidiametet of the Section to be made, that is the line L M, the half whereof 1s 
LK; from thence deſcribe a ſemicircle, whoſe beginning A mult paſs throngh the 
point D. But you ſhall find the Centre thus: Let the points A D be joyned by a line, 
and let the Angle B A D be made equal to ADE, and che line DE drawn forth, 
mall cut A C in E, that ſhall be the Centre: ſo draw the ſemicitcle AD C, If there- 
fore we ſhall cor the line B C into ſmaller parts , ſo much the lefler Parabolical line 
muſt be defcribed. Divide it into four parts, and ler the points of the diviſions 
be HGF: then deſcribe three citcles, that hall be termined by A from the three 


roincs HG F: che firſt Is A P, che ſecond A G, the third A H: and they hall 4 
| 0 
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line BD; the fuſtin P, the ſecond in G, the third 
in H; thence I cake my Section to be peiſe cted 

LK M, and Icut the line K A into jour parts, and 
, thorow thoſe points I draw parallel lines to LM. Let 
— — — * BH be the neereſt to the topof the Patabolical 


Section, the ſecond. B & that !ollows next, and 

the third B F next ta that, andatter ſhall be L M. 

Thence by the lines L FG HA, draw a, crocked 

line, and do the ſame on the other part ſo ſar as M, 

and that ſhall be the line ſought for, to make the Pa- 
- - pabolical Section, and trom that muſt be made the 
EK FFH + Glaſs, as 1 ſhall ſhew. | 


CAP. XVI. 


How a Parabolic al Section may be deſcribed, that may burn obliquely , and at a vers 
great diſtance. | 


Have deſcribed a Parabolical Section, which might be made by rule and compaſs, 

becauſe we may uſe it at a fhort diſtance z but in greater diſtance we mult proceed 
by numbers: as for forty or for fixty foot, and not much more, leſt the Glaſs ſhould 
be made of an unuſual magnitude. The foreſaid Glaſs burns between ir and the 
Sun; and if the Sun hie not as you deſire it, the operation Is loſt 2 fo alſo by an oblique 
Glaſs, that is between the Sun and the combuſtible matter, ot over againſt ir, Whence 
according to the ſituation you ray uſe them all, namely, wherein they anſwer your 
expectation; and eſpecially when the Sun is in the Meridian, they burn with more 
vehemency. This I muſt tell you hat yon may not be deceived ;for when you erre, 
you commonly draw others int o error with you, A Parabolical Glaſs made from 
the top, if the Section ſha]] be from the top, if we would burn far, the Glaſs will 
be plain; ard that ir may have ſeme crookedneſs , it will be wonderful great. And 
if the Sectie n be about the baſis, that will be worſt of all; for from the leaſt diſtance, 
it will be almoſt flat: wherefore that we may have it with ſome crooke dneſs, we 
muſt take a line abcut the neck of the Section, not the head, nor the feet. Wheres 
fore being to make a Glaſs of a Parabolical Section, about the neck of the Sec iop, 
where the greateſt crookedneſs of the Parabolical Section is made, ard that may 
burn far from its ſuperficies, io twenty foot diſtance ; Let the lire AB be the ſinus 
ver ſus cighteen foot long: from the point A, I raiſe a line to right Angles with A B, 
which ſhall be the line by which, the fourth part whereof is A B: cut A B in C. and le 
it be two foot, and C B fixteen foot: I multiply twice ſeventy ewoard that makes one 
hundred forty and four: the ſquare root of this is twelve; wherefore the line ere- 
ed perpendicularly from the point C, unto the citcumference of the Patabolical 


Section, will be DI of twelve foot, wherefore CI will be the tine appointed: joyn 
| IB, and the Radius that mult burn, will 


be in the point B that was ſought for: 
Wherefore the ray of the Sun, that is e. 
quidiſtant to the mu verſus H I, is refle · 
Red by IB in B; the Latitude whereof 


I C of twelve foot, multiplied into it ſelf, 
will make one hundred forty and four; 
and C B is ſixteen foot, which multiplied 
into it ſelf, makes two hundred fifty and 
ſix; adde theſe together, and they make 


four hundred i the ſquare root ef it is twenty foot, thus, Wherefore 1 am reſolved 
to take the part of the Glaſs, intercepted between the points I and F, and I ſeek 
two thirds of one foot, from C toward B, and I divide one foot into thirty parts, 


that che crookedneſs may be taken more preciſely ; and let C & be twenty _ 
a foot; 


will be about twenty foot: for the line 


AY | 
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a foot, ſrom A to C ſixty parts, becauſe they are two foot: wherefore from A to G, 
where we ſhall make our Glaſs, will be eighty parts. Wherefore let us begin from 
AC ſixty parts, to which I always add four cyfets oooo. for this purpoſe, that when 
numbers come forth, whoſe roots cannot be extracted, thoſe that are taken may be 
to the leaſt loſs: wherefore we ſhall make the Table under written. In the firſt-line 
are the points of the ſinus verſus: ip the ſecond, the ſqares, the lines to which; from 
the multip)ication of the ſinus verſus namely, the length AE, is ſeventy two foot: if 
we ſhall reduce theſe to patts, by multiply ing by thirty, there comes forth 2160: 
multiply by the parts of the nw ver/ A C, there will atiſe 129600: in the third 
line are roo:s of the foreſaid number, namely, the lines appointed: adding there. 
fore to 129600, four cyfers, they make 12960000: the ſquate toot of chis ĩs 
36000, of which laft cyfers, one fignifies the tenth pare of a foot, anothet the tentij 
of a tenth part: thus, 360,0,0,0,ſ0 will be the foreſaid Table made, 25 
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Theſe things being done, I take the 
differences ot the roots, of the great- 
eſt to the ſmalleſt, for they are from 
160. o. o. to 415. 6. 9. Make choice 
of the meature of a foot, according te 


"7 „ which diftances we would make our 
ä 3231 Glaſs: let it be AB, which we divide 
” 28 * into thirty parts; and take twenty 
72 4. arts, namely, two thirds: I adde a 
74] uy * 4 ine to it at right Angles, namely B, 

3 5 4 \ ua let it be BC, which I divide into 
7 E- 7 * fifty five parts. I divide one part into 
9 Pp eden, and that one into ten parts more, 


and thoſe are tens of tens. Let A be 
nul, that is 2 cyfer, and there place 
ſixty; the ſecond part ſixty one: the line joyned to right Angles, will be two; the 
third part ſixty two; the line joyned to it will be five: ſo the ewencieth part will be 
eighty, and the line joyned to the Angle fifty (ix: to the extremities of theſe lines 1 
faſten a pin, and I put a braſs Cĩthern · wire upon them, and upon it I draw a line, 
and the Parabolical line is exactly deſcribed by it; for fhould we draw it without 
the help of this cord, ic will be wavering, and not perfect. Then take a braſs Ta- 
ble of convenient thickneſs, and draw the line now found upon it, filing away all 
that that ſhall be above the line C A, Theſe things being done, take an iron rod of 
an exact length, namely, twelve foot, as the line D C, and at the end faſten plate, 
which ſhall be for the circumvolut ĩon of the axis; at the other end faſten 2 ipike, 
chat it may be faſtned ſomewhere, and be handſomely turned about. So being well 
fixed, we turn it about, by adding clay mingled with raw, that ir may excellent 
well make a hollow place, like to the 
form of a Parabolical Sedtion; which be- 
ing dried, we muſt make another ſolid 
one, that ic may contain the liquid Me- 
tal, as the maner is. 


CAP. XVII. 
Al Parabolical Section that may burn to infinite diſtance. 


Onaras the Greek, writes in the third Tome of his Hiſtories , That Auaſtaſi us 

moved ſe dition againſt V3;alianw a Thracian , and he got thoſe of Myfia , and 
the >cythians to ſtand with him; and in the Country by Conſtantinople, he plun- 
deredthe people, and beſieged the City with a Fleet. CMHarian the Deputy op- 
poſed him; and there being a fight at ſegyy by an engine made by Proc lus a moſt ex- 
cellent man, for he then was famous bor Phileſorh, and Mathematicks ; for he not 
onely knew all the ſecrets of the moſt eminent Art ificer, Archimedes, bur he 
found out ſome new inventions himſelf; the enemies Navy was varquiſhed, For 
Preclus is reported to have made Burning-Giafles of braſs, and to have hanged them 
en the wall againſt the enemies Ships; and when the Sun beams fell upon them, that 
fire brake forth of them like to lightning, and ſo burnt their Ships and men at ſea, 
as Dios reports that Archimedes diJ >rmetly to the Romans beſieging Syracuſe. But 
I will ſhew you a far more excellex; way than the reſt , and that no man as ever T 
knew writ of, and it exceeds the invention of all the Antients, and of our Age al- 
ſo;and I think the wit of man cannot go beyond it. This Glaſs doth not burr for ten, 
twenty, a hundred, or a thouſand paces, or to & ſet diſtance, but at infinite diſtance: 


nor doth it kindle in the Cane where the rays meet, but the burning line proceeds 


from the Centre of the Glaſs of any Longitude, and ic burns all ir meets with in the 
way, Moreover, it burns behind, before, and of all ſides. Yet I think it an un- 


worthy act to divulge it to the ignorant common people: yet let it go into the lights 
that 
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that the immenſe goodneſs of our great God may be praiſed , and adored, Becauſe 
a proportional Radius doth proceed from the greater Section, from the leſs is made 
the greater: to avoid this, make it of a Cylindrical Section) for it is the mean, and 
ler it be ſet for the axis of the ſmall and of the greater diſſection, which may paſs 
through the middle parallels : this held againſt the Sun, doth make tefraction of the 
beams ſent into it, very far, and perpendicularly from the Centre of a Cylindri- 
cal Section; and in this Art the reaſon cannot be found, that the beams unit ing 
ſhould part again: Wherefore it receives them direAly , which it ſends back again 
obliquely into beams far from the ſaperficies of it. For the beams paſſing through 
the narrow hole of a window, are forthwith gilated ; nor 1s.their proportion kept, 
by being far removed, therefore it may reverberate and burn where the Cane ſeems 
cleareſt , which will be neer the Centre, nor is it far diſtant from the point where 
che tays meet; but peer the ray coming forth from that point, from the ſuperficies 

of che Glaſs, called Parabolicall , which muſt remain firm in that place which 1 ſaid 
before. Let experiment be made of its vertue, by threds paſſing from ics Centre, 
or iron wire, or hair z and it is no matter whether it be Parabolical or Sphzrical, or 
any dection of the ſame order: then let it be excellent well fitted upon the Centre 
of the {aid Seton: If the rays go forth above, or a little beneath, it is no matter, 
if not much money, or much money be laid out to make ir. The making of it de- 
pend: meerly on the Artificers hand; the quantity is nothing, be it ſmall or great. 
The Latitude of the hellew is not neceſſary, onely let it be ſent forth from che mid- 


dle, that the rays may meer excellent well in the Centre, Let the window be made 


open aſlaunt, that it may receive 2 Parabolical Glaſs; and thus ſhall you have a 
Glaſs, if that be Well done I ſpake of, Hethat hath ears to bear, let him hear; 1 have 
not ſpoken batbarouſſy, nor could! ſpeak more briefly, or more plainly. But if a 
ſmall one do not anſwer a great one in proportion, know that you will operate no- 
thing: let it be large abont the baſis, ſmall at the top, equidiſtant to the firſt. Let 
it not be a ſteel Glats, becauſe it cannot ſuſtain the heat of the burning, and by burn- 
ing it loſeth its brightneſs. Let it be therefore of Glaſs a finger thick: Let the 
Tin foil be of purged Antimony, and Lead, ſuch as they make in Germany: let the 
form be of clay: put the Glaſs upon it, and melt it in a Glaſs furnace, that it may 

take its form. This is a wonder, that that 
which cauſeth ſo much burning in the work, 
is cold, or at meſt but luke - warm. If you 
would have it burn before, of the Section 
which is about the baſis, make a circle, in 
the middle point whereof fit the Artifice, 
that rhe ray returning, may come forth tg 
the fore part. This I have ſaid; and 1 have 
obſerved, that we may uſe this Artifice in 
great and wonderful things, and chiefly by 
inſQgbing letters in a full Moor, For what- 
ſoever we bave written by this Glaſs, 281 
ſaid of a plain Glaſs , we may ſend letters of 
it to a very great diſtance: and becauſe I ſaid 
it ſends forth to infinite diſtance, it 1s ſept as 


far as the Moon, eſpecially being helped by 
its light. 


| 


N i 


| CuaP, XVIII. 
To make a Burning-Glaſs of many Spharical Sections. 


V telbo deſcribes a certain compoſition of a Burnine-glaſs, made of divers Sphæral 
Sections: bur what he writes he proves not, nor doth he anderfiand what he 
ſays: whilft J was ſearching for that, I found this, Preponnd the diſtance of com- 
bution, let it be C B, let it be doubled, C A ſhall be the ſemidiamiter ofthe — 
whoſe 
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whole Centre B muſt be extended to D, and the Diameter will be AD. Divide 
C A into four points, but the more the parts are, the more preciſe will be the de- 
ſcript ion of che line, and ſet the numbers to the diviſions: ſo ſetting the foot of the 
compals faſt in I, and the moveable foot in B, make the ſemicircle EE, and mark 
it BI: and ſetting ic in the 2, Centre at the ſame wideneſs, and the other movea- 
ble foot in the line BD, deſcribe another ſemicircle and mark ic 3. and fo to the 
fourth and mark it 4, Then ſetting the foot firm in B, ar the diſtance of B C, or 
B 4, make a circle, and the immov eable foot ſtanding on the Centre B, upon the 
diltance B 3, deſcribe another: ſo there is the third B, and the fourth BA, as BI, 
Then from the point, A, draw a line, and another from the point B; and let them 
meet in a point where the circle ] meets; with the ſemicircle 1. for let them be 
cut in G; then draw the ſecond line from circle 2. and another from the ſame A 
the Centre, and let them meet, where the ſecond circle cuts with the ſecond ſemi- 
circle in H; then from the third circle, and from B the Centre, and where they meer 
in, I, by the meeting of the ſemicircle: ſo from the fourtb, where the fourth begins 
in K, and from KI H G draw a line, which ſhall be the Section to be deſcribed. 
The ſame may be done on the other part of the citcle, the reaſon 15 this: The beam 
of the Sun LI falling upon the point 1, of the Glaſs, is reflected to B, becauſe B 3. 
and B I are equal from the ſame circle: therefore the Angle B 3 I, is equal to BI 3, 
Bur B 3 | is equal to 31IL, becauſe ir is ſubalternate, for the gay of the Sun LI 
is equidifiant to the diameter of the circle, wherefore the Angles L13 and 3 1B, 
are equal, therefore it is reflect ed upon B. The ſameis to be ſaid of the Deane H 
and NG, and this Glaſs is contrary to a Sphæral Glaſs: From divers points of the 


circumference, the rays are reflected upon different parts of the diameter, and all the 


diameters are from the Centre: but in this the reflected beams unite, not in one 
point , and the diameter are various from the fourth of the diameter, But of this 


more largely in my Opticks. Laſtly, I will nor omit that the Cane doth kindle fire ? 


circularly , when that as far as this circle 


1 lical line by ſinus verſus, and let them meet 
| {+ upon contrary parts, For example, ler 
? || the Parabolical Section be C E F, the ſinns 

| verſm D E: cut this circumference in E, 


| B and let C F meet together in the manner 

G {| Mp = b they ſtoed before, that it may be EGFE, 

F Trill” | ©, and about the axis G H turn it round, 

* 1 \\ N / there will be made a round Cane, make 

> Wi ic of Steel, or other Metal; and poliſh it, 
CHE E and it will kindle fire round about. 


CAP. XIX. 
Fire is kindled more forcible by refraction. 


Have ſpoken of Burning · glaſſes by reflection: Now I ſhall ſpeak of thoſe which 
burn by refraQion; for theſe kindle fire more violently , I ſhall ſhew my reaſon 
in the Opticks, - Wherefore | 


| By 4 Cylindre of Cryſtal to kindle fire. 
We may do ĩt by ſetting ic againſt the dun, but very flowly and by leaſure; for all the 
beams do net meet in one point, but in 2 line. The ſame way almoſt are we wont 


To burn with a Pyramidal Cryſtal Glaſs. 
But this burns about a line, yet both burn more ſtrongly than a pillar Glaſs of aPy- 
ramidal, in tho place of this we may uſe a Vial full of water. But the moſt violent 
of them all, is witn F111 5 
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| | en .++11 it kindles in a point . Divide the Parabo- 
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A (ryftal Sphere, or portion of it. 
And if a Sphzre be wanting, we may ſupply ic with a Vial full of water, that is 
round and of Glaſs, ſet againſt the Sun: if you ſer behind it any combuſtible mat- 
ter, that is friendly to the fire, ſo ſoon as the rays unite abont the ſnperficjes, it 
forthwith kindleth fire , to the wonder of the Spectators: when they ſee fire rai- 
ſed from water, that is extreme cold, ſo will the portions of Sphæres, as ſpectacles, 
lenticulars, and ſuch like, which we ſpeak of already. 


A Cryſtal parabolick-Glaſs will kindle fire moſt vehemently of all, 
we ſhall ſee 17 the beams all meeting, it kindles more than a Slaſs. We may 


alſo, as 1 ſaid of a Glaſs 
| By refractian, kind le fire afar of, 


And almoſt to infinite diſtance, as is demonſtrated by Obtick reaſons ,; and the more 
by how much as refractions work more forcibly than reflections: and I ſhall per- 
form this many ways, 1s I aid before, not onely by reafon , but by experience. 
Almeos ſaid, That he made the ſame way parallel lines cut acroſs, I have ſaid alfo, 
char if they be o in place, Cryſtal Sphæres are ſo perfectly oppoſite by coit ion, 
as are Sphæral and Cylindrical portions, Nor doe they caſt forth fire ſo far, that it 
is hard to believe it, and more than imagination can comprehend, Behold, 1 ſhall 
ſhew you 2 more forcible way to kindle fire. It ſends forth alſo unequal, and com- 
buſt parallels. Let a uniform Section fall in, and it will carry forth eblique beams, 
you ſhall ſee the fire by a hidden and open beam, falling upon a right ſuperficies, and 
it will come forcibly and uniformly into that place, where the beams unite moſt in 
a fit combuſtible matter: for if that combuſtible matter that is oppoſite, be not dry, 
it is inyain to ſer à Glaſs againſt it, either a Convex Cylindrical , or Cencave Spha- 
rical ; for the matter will be found almoſt pierced through wich ſtrong fire, and if it 
be not truly oppoſte it will burn, whether ic be ſmall or great. But it is conſidera- 
ble, the portion of which it is. It will do alſo the ſame thing, if the thing be op- 
poſite, and be {mall or great, if need be. ä 8 


Cu AP. XX. 
In a hellowed Glaſs hom the Image may hang without. 


Efore I depart from 2 plain Glaſs , it is performed by the later Artiſts induſtry, 

that in the ſame Glaſs many faces may be ſeen, or likenefles of rhe ſame Image, 
without any hindrance to the firſt: for behind it they make the Glaſs hollow, and make 
2 little Concave, whence a foil being laid on, as I ſhall ſhew, and fitted well, it will 
hold another forth without. Hence comes it to paſs by this excellent invention, 
that a man locking in a Glaſs , may ſee the upright Image of fome other thing, and 
wonders at it, for catching at it, he can catch nathing but Air. I remember that 
I have often ſeen it, and the matter is thus, A Glaſs being made of Cryſtal, they 
make 2 hollow place on the backfide like an Image, as curiouſly as they can; then 
they foil ir over, and ſer it in its place, now as deep às che hollow is with is, ſomuch 
will ic ſhewir ſelf without the ſoperficiesz and you cannot ſatisfie your ſelf, unleſs 
you tonch it with your hands, whether it truly ſlick without the Glaſs or not. So 
Letters are truly read, that they will ſeem to be made in Silver upon the Cryſtal; nor 
ts 2 ſo quick, but ir may be deceived when it looks on. Nor will Tomi the 
Ane, | 

Toſee in a plain Glaſs that which appears no where. 


I-haze often much delighted my friends, and tnade them admire with this Glade. 
Provide thirty or ſorry little Tables ready, of i foot end half long, and two bngers 
broad, and a third part of a finger thick, ſo artificially hewed, that the thickness 
may be upon the one ſide, and the thinneſs en the other ſide, like the edge of r_ 

5 ice 
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Place all theſe boards together, that the ſolid parts may ſtand altogether, as to make 
a perfect plain: Then paint your own Picture, or of ſome other thing upon ic : yer 
by this artifice and great obſervation, that if the Image be neer the Glaſs, ic mult 
be drawn as it were afar off. If you would have it far diſtant, let the forehead be 
unmeaſurably long, the noſe ſome what longer, and the mouth, and the chin, like- 
wiſe. The manner how to draw this Form exaQly in Tables, I ſaid in my Opticks. 
When the Image is now deſcribed, faſten the little boards upon a plain Table, that 
the head may be fer downwards, and the chin upwards and place the firſt Table 
after the ſecond, and the ſecond after the third, till they be all faſtned. Hang the 
Table above a mans height, that no man may fee into it, above the degrees of the. 
Tables: and place a Glaſs over this, diſtant to foot from the Table, ſo long lift- 
ing ic up, and putting ic down till yon ſee the perfect Image, New when any man 
comes neer the Glaſs to ſee his own Image, he ſhall ſce the Image of ſome other 
thing that appears no where, In the breadth of the Tables yon may draw ſome 
Picture, leſt they (ſhould give ſome occaſion to ſuſpect. 


CA p. XXI. 
How Spectaclet are made. 


VVE ſee that Spe ctacles were very neceſſary for the operations already ſpoken of, 

or elſe lencicular Cryſtals, and without theſe no wonders can be done. It 
remains now to teach you how Spectacles and Looking · glaſſes are made, that every 
man may provide them for his uſe. In Germany there ate made Glaſs- balls, whoſe 
diameter is a foot long, or there abouts. The Ball is marked with the Emril- 
ſtone round, and is ſo cut into many ſmall circles, and they are brought to Venice. 
Here wich a handle of Wood are they gleweg on, by Colophonia melted: And it 
you will make Convex Spectacles, you muſt have a hollow irondiſh, that is 2 portĩ- 
on of a great Sphære, as you will bave your Spectacles more or leſs Convex; and the 
diſh muſt be perfectly poliſbed, But if we ſeek for Concave SpeRacles , let there 
be an Iron- ball, like to thoſe we thee with Gun-powder from the great Braſs Ca- 
non: the ſuperiicies whereef is two, or three foot about : Upon the Diſh, or Ball 
there is ſtrewed white-ſand, that comes from Vincentis, commonly called Saldame, 
and with water ir is forcibly rubbed between our hands, and that ſo long until the 
ſuperficies of that circle ſhall receive the Form of the Diſh, namely, a Convex ſupre- 
ficies, or elſe a Concave ſuperficies upon the ſuperficies of the Ball, that it may fit 
the ſuperficies of it exactly. When that is done, heat the handle at a ſoft fire, and 
take c& the SpeQacle from it, and joyn the other (ide of ic io the ſame handle with 
Colophonia, ard work as you did before, that on both {ices it may receive a Con- 
cave or Convex ſuperficies : then rubbing ic over again with the powder of Tripolis, 
that ir may be exa&ly poliſhed ; when it is perfe&ly poliſhed , you ſhall make it 
perſpicuous thus, They faſten a woollen-cloth upon wood; and upon this they 
ſprivkle water of Depart, and powder of Tripolis; and by rubbing it diligently, you 
ſhall ſee it take a petſect Glaſs, Thus are your great Lenticulars, and SpeRacles 
made at Venice. | 


Ou af; XXM. | 
How upon plain Concave and Convex Glaſſes, the ſoils are laid on and they are banded, 


Ne” ic remzins that I ſpeak of ſome few things, vot to be overpaſſed of the band- 
ing of Convex Glaſſes, and of foiling plain Glaſſes, and Convex Glafles , that 
ſo I may ſet down the perfect Science of Lookine-glafles, Fiſt, for the terminating 
of Looking glaſſes, that are made of Cryſtal and Glaſs, then of other mixtures, and 
poliſhivgs, that a knowiog Artificer may know, and know how to make them t 
For though moneſi many things, that ſhew the Images of things, as water, ſome 
Jewels, and poliſhed Metal do it; yet nothing doth ſo plaiply repreſent Images, 
Eee 2 0 
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as Lead foil'd upon Glaſs, Plain Looking · glaſſes are prepared of Cryſtal , and of 
Glaſs: thoſe of Cryſtal are poliſhed by wheels, and require another Artifice, Bur ar 
Venice 

How Glaſs Looking-glaſſes are made, 


] have ſeen it. They take the melted Glaſs out with an Iron; with their blaſt th 

frame an empty Pillar; they open it on one fide with their tongs, and whilf i is 
red hot they lay ĩt upon a plain plate of Iron, that is equally ay 4 and they put ic 
into the furnace again, ro make ir ſofter ; and chat it may get the perfeR plainneſs ot 
the iron plate, they leave ir over the furnace to ccol by degrees : When it is cool, 


they do thus 
P oliſh plain Glaſſes. 


They faſten it upon a plain Table with Gyp ; underneath lyeth a moſt police plain 
plate of iron; they caſt upon it the foreſaĩd ſand ; they rub it with water by a ſtick, 
leaning theteon; until ic be perfectly plain; they rake it from the Table, and glew 
it on the other ſide, to poliſh them boch: then they make them petſpic uous, as I ſaid 
they did. Now will I ſh:w 


To terminate plain Glaſt Lockeng- glaſſes. 

Glaſs or Cryſtal Looking: glaſſes, when they are made plain and equal , the Aruſt 
makes a foilof the ſame bigneſs of Tin, that is level and thin, as perfectly as be can. 
For if Cryſtal or Glaſs had no ſoil of Lead behind it, by irs ſireverh and thickneſs ir 
could never terminate our fight, nor ſtay the Image Printed upon it, but it would 
let it flip away; for Glaſs is pure and tranſparent, and fo would not comain it, by 
reaſon of its brightneſs 3 and ſo the Image would vaniſh in it, as light in the Sun. 
Wherefore upon this foil you ſhall Wipe over with Quick. filver, by the means of a 
Hares foot, that it may appear all as Silver: and when you ſee it faſt on the ſupetfi- 
cies, you ſhall put ic upon a fair white paper, and fo upon the Glaſs; but firſt made 
clean with a linen cleut, and polifned : for if you handle it with your hands, the foil 
will noe flick to it: with your left band preſs down the Glaſs, and with the right 
take awdy the Paper, that the foil may cleave every where, and they bind faſt toge- 
ther f — a weight upon it for ſome hours, and ſo let it and and fiir it not. Now 
I will ſhew 


How foil is put upon 4 Concave Glaſs, 


But it is more laborious to lay a foil on a Concave · Glaſs: Prepare then a foil of the 
bigneſs of your Glaſs, that you ſhall lay upon the Convex fupetficies ; and holding ir 
faſt with a finger of your left hand upen the Centre, with your right hard you ſhall 
fit the foil round about, and ſhall extend it on the ſaid ſuperficies, until it become 
of the ſame form with that convex ſuperficies , and ſtick every where even unto it. 
Then of moifi Gyp ſhall you prepare a form of the Glaſs, namely, by peurirg Gyp 
upon the Convex ſuperficies ; and when the Gyp is dry, you have the form. Upon 
the ferm extend a foil of Tip, and let it agree perfectly with the foim every where, 
becauſe the foim and the foil are made after the ſame ſuperficies : ſtrew quick · ſilver 
upon the foil, and as I ſaid, make it flick by means of a Hates foot. The Artiſts call 
this Avivare: put paper upon it, and preſſing this upon the Glaſs , take away the 
paper; when you knew it ſticks faſt, take away your hand, and lay on a weight, ard 
after take i away, but with a careful balancing of your band, Jeft it take wind, and 
that the quick filver may all lick faſt every where. Now remains how 


To terminate ¶ onvex-Glaſſes. 


Make Glaſs Balls, but of pure Glaſe, ard without bladders as much as ycu cap, as ihe 
receivers fer difiillations , and frem the hollow iron that it is blown in by, lei tbis 


quid moifinre be projeQed , namely, ef Antimony and Lead; but the Antimeny. 


muſt be melted twice or thrice, ard purged, ar d caft Colophenia in, So ſtir the 
mixture in the hollow veſſel, and what remains caſt forth: and ſo in Germany they 
make Convex - Glaſſes. Chap. 
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; Cn A P, XXIII. 
How Metal Looking-Glaſſes are made, 


Ur Metal- Glaſſes ate made another way, Whetefore if a Parabolical-Glaſs be 
to be made, draw a Parabolical line upon a braſs ar wooden Table; what is 
without ir, muſt be filed away, chat je may be equal, ſmooth, and poliſhed : faſlen ic 
upenan Axis in the middle, ayd fit ĩt with Inſtruments, that may be ficly turned 
about, ler there be clay with ſiraw under it, made up with dung, that the Table be- 
ing turned about, It may receive a Concave farm exactly; then let it dry, Rrew 
afhes upon it, and plaiſter clay above that, of a convenient thickneſs ; ler it dry by 
the fire, ot if you will, by heat of the Sun, take it off, for it will eafily part frem the 
aſhes: unĩte them together, that as much ſpace may be between both forms, as you 
think fit, for the thickneſs of the Glafs : when it is dry, cover it wich this, leaving 
an open orifice on the top, and ſome breathing places, that the Ait may breathe 
forch at it, Then make ſuch a mixture; let chem be put into 2 pew pot that will en- 
dure the fire, and lute it well within, that it may hold the faſter; let it dry well, 
and do this twice or thrice over: ſer it io the fire, and melt in it two pounds of Tar- 
tar, and as many of white Arſenick ; hen you ſee them fume, pour in fifty pounds 
of old braſs , often uſed, and let ic melt ſix or ſeven times, that it may be pure and 
cleanſed; then adde twenty fave pounds of Engliſh Pewrer, and let them melt toge- 
ther: draw forth ſome little of the mixture with ſome Iron, and try ir, whether it 
brittle or hard; if: ĩt be brittle, put in more Brafs ; if roo hard, put in Pewter: or elſe 
let ir boil, chat ſome part of che Pewter may evaporate: when it is come to the tem- 
per it ſhould be, caſt upon it two ounces of Borax, and let ic alone till ic diſſolve 
into ſmoke z then caſt it into your Mol dd, and let ic cool : When it is cool, rub it with 
a Pumice-ſtone , then with powder of Emril. When you ſee that the ſuperficies is 
perfectly poliſhed and equal , rnb it over wich Tripolis. Laſtly, make it bright and 

ining with burnt Tin; maſt adde a third part of Pewter to the Braſs , that the 
muſs may be the harder, and become more perſpicuous, 
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Natural Magick : 
Treating of things heavy and light. 
TUI PxoEtMs. 


| M7 miracles worth relating and to be contemplated do offer themſelves when I be- 
8 gin to deſcribe heavy and light ; aud theſe things may be applied to very neceſſary 
and profitable nſes, and if any man 2 more deeply conſider theſe thing t, he may invent many 
new things: that may be employed for very profitable ends, Next aſter theſe follow wind 
Inſtruments, that are almoſt from the ſame reaſon, | | | 


CA. ; ; 


That heavy things do nat deſcend in the ſame degree of gravity, nor light things aſcend, 


„ Efore I ſhall come to what I intend to demonſtrate, I muſt, 
premiſe ſomethings neceſſiry, and ſer down ſome actions, 
A without the knowledge whereof we can make no proof, nor 
FSYS=) demonſtration, I call that heavy that deſcends to the Centre, 
JD >= and 1 ſay it is ſo much the heavior the ſooner ic deſcends, 

+9) B N contrarily; that is light that aſcends from the Centre, and the 
g e J lighter that aſcends ſooneſt, I ſay that bodies yield one to 
te other, and do not penetrate one the other, as wine and 
water, and other liquors: Moreover, this action muſt be pre- 

miſled, that there 1s no body that is heavy in its own kind, as water in the element 
of water , or Air in Air. Alſo vacuum is ſo abhorred by Nature, that the world 
would ſooner be pulled aſunder than any vacuity can be admitted: and from this re- 
pugnancy of vacuum proceeds almoſt the cauſe of all wonderful things, which it may 
be I ſhall ſhew ina Book on this Subject. It ĩs the force of vacuum that makes heavy 
things aſcend, and light things deſcend contrary to the rule of Nature, ſo neceſſary 
it ĩs that there can be nothing in the world without a Body. Therefore theſe things 
J 9 A being premiſed, l ſha]l deſcend ro ſomethings. 
And firſt, a moſt heavy body ſhut up in a veſ- 
ſel, whoſe mouth is turned downwards into 
ſome liquor that is heavior , or of the ſame 

| kind. I ſay it will not deſcend, Let the veſ- 
ſel turned with the mou: h downwards, be 
AB filled with water, the mouth of it be- 
neath mu be put into a broad mouth'd veſſel 
CD full of water, be it with the ſame liquor, 
or with another that is heavior, I fay the 
water will not deſcend out of the veſſel A B. 
For ſheuld the water contained in the veſſel 
A B deſcend, it muſt needs be heavior than 
the water contain'd in the broad mouth'd veſ- 
ſel CD, which I ſaid was of the fame kind or 
heavior, 
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heaviot , if they ic ſhould fall down it would be againſt the firſt ac iop. The ſame 
would fell out if both veſſels were filled with wine or water. For if the water con- 
tained in the veſſel A B, ſhonld deſcend into the place of CD, there would remain 
vacuity in A being there 1s no place for the air to come in; and that were againſt the 
ſecond axiom: wherefore by reaſon of vacuum, and becauſe the body is no heavior, 
it falls not into the bowl beneath. But ſhould one make a hole in the bottom of the 
veſſel A, that the air might come in, no doubt the water would not fall down into 
the bazon: Alſo, if the veſſel A B were filled with any light liquor, and the broad 
bazon with one that is heavior, they would not ſtir from the ir places. Let there- 
fare the veſſel A B be filled with wine , and the mouth of it turned downwards into 
a bazon full of water; 1 ſay both liquers will keep their places, and will not min- 
gle ; for ſheuld the wine deſcend, either vacuum muſt needs be in the body A, or 
a heavy body muſt aſcend ont of the veſſel CD, which would be againſt the Nature 
of Gray: and the ſecond axiom, namely, that heavy ſhonld aſcend, and light de- 
ſcend: wherefore they will not remove from their places, Hence comes that which 
is often done by great drinkers and gluttons, who pour by dropsiinco a cuphal full of 
water, ſo much wine as will fill the cup, they come ſo cloſe together, that onely a line 
parts thoſe liquors. And thoſe that would ſooner cool their wine, they dip aVial full of 
wine into a veſſel full of wat er, with the mouth turned downward, and hold ic down 
under the water: for when the water toucherh the ſuperficies of the wine, they can- 
not mingle , and the wine grows ſooner cool, though it is neceſſery that the Vial 
ſhould be lifted up to the ſuperficies of the water, and ſuddenly turned about, pour- 
ed forth and drank; then fill them again, and ſet in the bottle as before. From this 
advantage 1 complain of thoſe , who fitſt drink water, then pour in wine, for wine 
being the lighter, and water the heavior, they can hardly mingle: wherefore ſome 
drink at firſt the firongeſt wine, then mingled, and laſt of all, water, At great mens 
Tables they firſt bring wine in a Glaſs , then they pour in water, that the water by 
its weight may mingle with the wine, and get to the bottom, and raft equally. Thee - 
pbraſtus bids men firſt pour 1a wine, then water. 


CHAP. II. 
How we may by drinking, make ſport with thoſe that fit at Table with us, 


V en friends drink together, if we would by ſuch a merry deceic delude the 
gueſts that are ignorant of the cauſe hereof, we may provoke them to drink 
with ſuch a Cup; Let there be a great Cup made like a tunnel, let the month be 
broad above, and beneath narrow Pyramidally , and let it be joyn'd to a Glaſs-Ball, 
by a narrow month; Firft pour in water, till the whole Ball be filled; then put in 
wine by degrees, which by reaſon of the narrowneſs of the mouth will not mingle, 
and the water is heavy, and the wine lighter ; He that drinks firſt,fhall drink the wine; 
then give it your frind to drink, for he (hall drink nothing but water. But if yo 
friend (hall challenge you to drink thus with him , and will have you drink firſt; 6 
che Ball of the Cup with wine, and pour water upon it, and ſtay awhile , and hold 
him in diſcourſe; for the water will ſink down by the narrow momh, and the wine 
by will aſcend as much, and you ſhall ſee the wine come up through the 
middle ef the water, and the water deſcend threveh the middle of the wine, and 
ſink to the bottom; ſo they change their places: when yon know that the water is 
gone dawn, and the wine come up, then drink, for you ſhall drink the wine, and 
your friend hell drink the water. Hence it is, that to great inconvenience of thoſe 
chat drink it, when we plunge our wine into a well in veſſels of earth, or braſs, ill 
ſtopt, to cool ir, the water being the heavior comes in at the leaſt chink , and for- 
ceth out the wine, ſo in a little time the veſſel is full of water, andthe wine is gone, 
chat there is not the leaſt taſte of wine in it : wherefore Rop the momrh very cloſe. 
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CnaP, III. 
How to part wine from water it is mingled with, 


Rom theſe I ſhall eaſily ſhew two things, that a heavy body ſhut up in a Glaſs veſ- 

ſel, having the mouth of it put within a lighter liquid body, they will mutually 

give place, the lighter will aſcend the heavior will deſcend, and that without any 

hindrance one of the other, which 1 ſhall demenſtrate from the former principals. 

Let the Glaſs be turned downwards, and full of water, be, A B, the water is heavior 

than the wine: Let the mouth of it B, be put into the veſſel CD, that is full of wine. 

Theſe are bodies that will mutually yield one to the other as I ſhewed, I ſay the 

water will deſcend into the veſſel C D, and the wine will aſcend into the veſlel AB, 
where the water was before, For the water, becauſe it was contain'd in the veſſel 

A B, it being heavy, preſſeth the wine in the veſſel CD, that is lighter; and becauſe 
there is no body between them; the water deſcends on one fide into the veſſel 
CD, and the wine aſcends on the other (ide into the veſſel AB, Now if the wine 
be red, that you may ſee the difference of their colours, yon ſhall ſee the wine aſcend 
through the middle of the water, as far as ihe bottom of the upper veſſel that is put 
downward into the other, and the water to deſcend haſtily to the bottom of the 
vefſe] CD, and one deſcends as low as the other riſeth high; and if the liquors can» 
not be ſeen diltingniſhed, yer one goes without any hindrance of the other, and 
wichout mingling, into its own place; and it will be a pleaſant ſight to behold the 
wine going up, and the water falling down, and when they reſt, they will be ſo 
well parted, that not the leaff wine can remain with the water, not water With the 
wine, Wherefore, if you put into a Hogſhead full of wine, a long neck'd Glaſs full 
of water, ina ſhort time the veſſel rurned downwards will be full of wine, and the 
water will go down into the Hogſhhad, By this any man may eaſily conjecture 


How to part water from wine, 


becauſe oft-times Country people and Vintagers uſe deceit, and bring wine min- 
gled with water, to be ſold to the Merchant: we may eaſily prevent their craft by 
this Art, Let there be underneath a veſſel filled with wine, that is mixed with wa- 
ter, and we would ſeparate the water from the vine: Bur firſt there muſt be a veſ- 
ſel that can receive all the wine, that is minvled in the other veſſel ; and if we know 
not the quantity, we mult conje dure at it, how much it may be, of ſomething leſs ; 
then fill che ſaid veſſel with water, and ſer it with the mouth downwards on the other 
veſſel, that is full of wive and water, mingled together; and let the upper part of the 
veſſel turned downwards, touch the upper part of the lewer liquour, chat no Air 
may enter, for then the water will preſently deſcend into the veſſel underneath, 
and the lighter part of the mingled liquor will aſcend, and the water will fink down, 
and if it be all wine, it will all aſcend , no wine will Ray with the water; if any 
thing ſtay behind, you muſt know that ſo much water was mingled with the wine, 
which may eaſily be known by the ſmell and taſte, if yon do it as it ſhould be done. 
Then take a veſſel that: will hold more of che ſame liquor, and put it into a veſſel un- 
derneath, till it takes it all in, whence by the proportion of the wine aſcended, 
and of che water, any man may know eaſily hew much water is mingled with the 
wine. But for convenience, let the Vial that ſhall: hold the water be of 8 round 
belly, and the hole not very great, and let the veſſel under, that contains the wine, 
have a narrow mouth, that the upper round mouth may the better joyn with the 


undermoſt, and no Air come in, But becauſe it fiappeneth oft, that the upper Ball, 


when it hath drank ib all the wine, the wine will not fill it, and we would part 
the water from the wine-; take therefore the round Glaſs in your hand, and turn it 
about with the month upwards, then will the wine preſently turn about and come 
uppermoſt, which may by a tongue laid in, be all call'd forth. Be careful to ſee when 
the wine is all drawn out, remove the tongue, and the water will remain pure. 
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Cu AP. IV. 
How other wiſe you may part water from wine, 


TJ Can do this another way, not by levity and gravicy, as 1 ſaid, but by thinneſs and 
| rhickneſs ; for water is the thinneſt of all liquors , becauſe it is ſimple, but wine 


being coloured, and colour comes from the mixture of the Elements, it is more 


corpulent : Wherefore to part wine from water. we muſt provide a matter that is 


full of holes, and make a veſſel chereof, into which the wine poured with the water, 


may drean forth; for the water will drean forth through the pores of the matter, 
that is opened by a mingled and corpulent body. And though many kinds of wood 
be fir, yet Ivy is the beſt, becauſe it is fall of pores and chinks: wherefere if you 
make a veſſel of Ivy wood that is green, and pour into it wine mivgled with water, 
the water will ina ſhort time drean out; Yer I ſee that all the Antients and mo- 
dern Writers thought the contrary, yet both reaſon and expetience are againſt 
them, For Gets ſaith, If you would know whether there be water put to your wine, 
make a veſſel of Ivy, put your wine you think is mixed with water, into it: if there 
be any water, the wine will run forth, and the water ſtay behind, for an Ivy veſ- 
ſel will hold no wine, And Plizy from him: The Ivy is ſaid to be wonderful for 
proof of wine, If a veſſel be made of Ivy- wood, the wine will run forth, and the 
water will ſtay behind, if any were mingled with it: Whereupon both of them are 
to be noted for a twofold error, becauſe they ſay it comes from the wonderful facul- 
ty of the Ivy, whereas every porous wood can do the ſame : Again, he ſaith that the 
wine will run forth, andthe water ſtay behind, whereas it is the contrary, Bur 


Democritus thought what was trueſt and more probable, who uſed not an Ivy veſſel, 


but one full of holes; ſaith he, they pour ic into a new earthen pot not yet ſeaſoned, 
and hang ic up for two days, the por, faith he, will leak , if any water be mingled 
with it, Democritas uſed another Art for the ſame purpoſe, Some ſtop the mouth 
of che veſſel with a new Spunge dipt in Oyl, and incline it, and let it run forth; if 
there be water in it, onely the water will run forth, which experiment allo he uſeth 
in Oyl: For the Spunge is full of holes, and open enough, and being dipt in Oy], 


thit hinders that the liquor cannot run forth ſo eaſily. Africanus adds another rea. 


ſon : Put liquid Alom into a veſſel of wine, then ſtop the mouth with a Spunge dipt 
in Oyl, and incline it, and let it run forth; for nothing but the water will iun out: 
For the Alom binds the liquore, that they drean forth very ſlowly, 


CHaP, V. 
Another way to part a light body mingled with a heavy. 


Have another Art to ſeperate a light body from a heavy, or wine from water, or by 

another way, Makea linnen tongue, or of bombaſt , and dip it into the veſle], 
where wine is mingled wich water, and let the tongue ſwim above without the li- 
quot , and aſcend above it, and ſo hang pendulous out of the veſlel, for the lighter 
liquor will aſcend by the tongue, and drop on the ouſide; but when the lighter 
aſcends, it attracts the heavy alſo: wherefore, when you ſee the colour change, take 
the veſſel away, for the water rurs forth, It is evident that the wine being lighter, 
will always aſcend to the top of the veſſel, and run forth by the tongue; though all 
Vintners ſay the contrary , that the water will run forth by the tongue, and that the 
wine will ſtay within. 
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Cnap, VI, 
How light is mingled in heavy, or heavy in light, 


VYEcan eaſily know whether any light matter is mingled wich heavy, or any 

heavy matter wich light: And I will e pound the manner ont of Archimedes 
his Book, covcerning things that ſwim above water; the cauſe whereof is, that if 
Wood, lone, or any heavy Metal, be equal in weight to the ſame quantity of wa- 
tet, the utmoſt ſuperficies of the body will be equal With the ſupetficies of the wa- 
ter; if it weigh heavior, it will ſink to the bottom; if it be lighter, the lighter it is 
then the witer; ſo much of it will ſwim above the water. Since therefore this is 
true, and wine is heavior then water, one and the ſame thing will ſink more in 
wine, than in water, and in thicker witer the leſs, Wherefore veſſels are more 
drown'd in Rivers, than in the Sea; for Sea-water is thicker and more heavy, by rea- 
ſon of irs ſalt mingled with it ; as alſo we have it in Alexander, If therefore you 
would know 

| Whether water be mingled with wine, 


— | 

pe the wine yon ſuſpe& to be mipęled with water, into ſome veſſel, and put an 
Apple or Pear into it; if che Apple fink, the wine is pure; but if it floce, the wine 
hath water mingled with it, becauſe water is thicker than wine: Which Democri- 
tus ſaith is contrary and falſe, He ſaith it is necefſary ſometimes to commit the Care 
of the wine of new wine to Stewards and Servants, alſo che Merchant hath the like 
reaſon to try, whether his wine be pure. They uſe to caſt an Apple into the veſlel, 
buc wilde Pears are the beſt ; others caſt in a Locuſt ; others a Graſhopper, and if 
they ſwim, it is pure wine, but if they ſink, it is mingled with water, But if you 
ſeek to know 


If new wine have any water mingled with it, 


—— will be the contrary for the contrary reaſon, For wine that is pure and ſincere is 


thin; but new wine at firſt is thick, feculent, groſs, clammy , becauſe the feces are 
not yet ſunk down, bur in time ic will grow clear and tbin. Wherefore if you put 
Apples or Pears into new Wine, and the new wine be moſt pure, the Apples will 
flote above it; but if there be water mingled with it, the Apples will ſink co che 
bottom: for freeze-warer is thinner than new wine, and lighter, it ciuſeth che Ap- 
ple to fink, which is excellent well deſcribed by Sotion, and very curiouſly. He faith, 
That we may know whether new wine be mingled with water, caſt wilde Pears, that 
Is green ones, into new Wine, and if there be any water, they will fink to the bot- 
rom, For when yon fill the veſſel with new wine, if you caſt in Services or Pears 


they will ſwim, che more water you put to it, the more will the Apple fink. But we 
{ball adde this for an addition, | 


When new wine is mingled with water, to know which part is the beſt, the npper or 
| " lower part. 

The Country people uſe after the preſſing forth of the wine, when the claſters are 
prefled forth, to caſt in a certain quaimtity of water, and ſo they make drink for la- 
borers in the Countrey. This new wine they divide, the Country man hath half, 
and the Landlord the other half: The queſtion is which part is the beſt, the firſt, or 
laft, that runs forth of the preſs, But if you well remember what I ſaid before, the 
wine being the lighreſt will come uppermoſt, and the water being heavieſt, will al- 
ways link to the bottom. Wherefore the firſt that comes forth is the wine, that 
which remains, and is preſſed from the cluſters, is watty. When water is caſt on the 
cluſters, it goes into the inmoſt parts of the Grapes, and draws forth the wine that 
is in them, and ſo they mingle ; but being lighter, it chooſeth the upper place, there- 
fore the upper part is beſt, becanſe ic contains moſt wine: bur if you turn the Cock 
beneath, the water will firſt run forth, and the wine la? 


CHAP, 


Of Statick Experiments, 


Cu Ar. VII. 
Other ways how to part wine from water. 


Here are other ways to do it, as by diſtiliipg. For in diſtilling the lighteſt will 

aſcend firſi, then the heav ieh, when the fire is not too lirong ; nd chat is hut 
reaſon: wherefore that the liquoi may aſcend, it mutt firſt be attenvated into thin 
vapours, and become lighier: therefore wine being thinner than water, if ic be put 
ma ſtill in Balneo, the lighteſt vapour of wine will aſcend by degrees, and fall into 
the receiver: You ſhall obſerve the Aqua vitæ that diſtillꝰ into the veſſel, and by the 
quantity of that, you may judge of the proportion of water mingled with the wine, 
Alſo note, that when the )ighteſt pari of the wine is aſcended, the heavy feces re- 
main, as water, or as part of the wine, Oft-times in our diſtillations, when Aqua 
vite was diſtilled in Balne o, by chance the veſſe] brake that contain'd the Aqua vitæ, 
and mingled With the water in the kettle: I put the mingled liquor into a Glais rei. 
ſe]; and putting a ſoft fire to it, firli came forth the pure Aqua vita, ſimple with- 
Cut any fuer, the water ay ed in the bottom, and kept not ſo much as the ſmell cf 
the Aqua vitæ. By the veins running in the cup, 1 knew the water aſcended, I will 
not omit (though it be for another reaſon) for pleaſure and ingenuity to ſhew 


The manner to part water from wine, _ 


that by this means we may know how much water is mingled in the vefſe], Take 
the quantity of the wine, and put it into 2 Glaſs Vial, and put the Vial into very 
cold water, that all that is in the Vial may freeze, as I ſhew'd: If the wine be ſincere 
and pure, it will be the harder to freeze, and longer; if it have much water, it will 
freeze the ſooner: When the wine is frozen, break the Vial upon a diſh, the ice mult 
melt by degrees; firſt the wire, becauſe that is hotter: than the water will remain 
frozen , Part the wine from it, for it will be longer thawing : by proportion of this, 
you may know what part of water was put into the veſle], 


Cu AP. VIII. 


How the levity in the water and the air, is different, and what cunning may 
be wrought thereby. 


Ow I will ſpeak of heavy and light, orherwiſe than. I ſpike before; namely, how 

it is in the air, and how in the water, and what ſpeculation or profit may riſe 

from thence. And firſt bow we may know whether a Metal be pure, or mingled 
with other Metals, as Gold and Silver, as in Gilded cups, or elſe in moneys : where 
Silver or Gold is mingled with Braſs, and what is their ſeveral weights: which ſpe- 
culation is uſeful not onely for B:ok*rs, bur alſo ſor Chymiſts, when they defire 
to try Metals in fixing of Silver, or o her operations, Which J will attempt to de- 
Clare plainly, Bur firſt I will ſee wkether the Antients ſpeak any thing hereof, V7. 
tru vius ſaith Archimedes did write of this: For when Hiero purpoſed to offer a Gold- 
en Crown to the Gods in the Temple, he put it to the Goldſmith by weight; be 
made the work curiouſſy, and maintain'd it for good to the ing, ard by weight ic 
ſeemed to be juſt: but afterwards it was faid, that he had deb pete of the Gold, and 
made up the Crown with Silver to the full weight, Hiero enraged at this, bade 
Archimedes to conſider of it: He then by chance ccming into a Bath, when he had 
deſcended into it, he obſerved that as much of his body as went into the Bath, ſo 
much water ran over the Bath: when he conſidered the reaſon of it, he leaped forth 
for joy, running home and crying Fureka, Eureka, that is, I have found it, I have 
found i:, Then they ſay he made dd lumps of equal weight with the Crown, 
one of Gold, the other of Silver; then he filled a large veſſel to the very brims with 
water, and he put in the lump of Silver; the bigneſs of that thruſt into the water, 
made the water run over: wherefore taking _ the lump, what flowed over he put 
F ff 2 in 
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in again, rg meaſmed a ſixt part, 2rd he ſound what certzin quantity of water 
arſweted to the qu2nrity cf the Silver: then he put in the lumg of Gi d into the toll 
veſſel, mor akipg thier forth by the ſame 12aion he forre chat not o much water 
tan forth, but !lomuch leſs of the body of the Gold Wesel than the ſame Weight ia 
1 ng Then be filled thy e veſſel with water, and put in the Crown, and be found 
hat more waer tzn forth hy fcaſon ofthe Crcwn, then for the mals cf Gold of the 
1250 weight , and from thence hecavſe more water run over by reaſon of the Crown, 
than for the Gold lump, he reaſoned that there muſt be a Mixture in the Crowr, * 
was the Greeks inveniicn, that is worthy of praiſe, h ut the operation is difficult ; for 
in rings of {mall quariticy be theſt canrot Le diſcerned, nor can this reaſon appear 
ſo clear to the eye, where the obſolute fꝛſtien of the veſſel was wanting. Now a 
way is invented bow for all money, be iz never 40 ſmall, wWe can tell 177 ently, and 
we want not many inſtrumente, that we may cry, We have erfounded d Vperesre xa, 
DVpereure ka, Me have gone beyond . rehimedes his Eureka, The we, is this 


To ow 10 rh of Silver mingled with Gold, 


Takea per ect ballance, and put in one cle any Mera), in the other as much of he 
ſame Metal, but ihe ppreſt of us C pd: en hen the ſcales hargevep ir the Air, 
prt them inoa ſſel full of Water, and le: hem oown under water abceut half a föct: 
Then wi lit e's trange wonder, for th abel 22:25 that Heng equa) in the Airy will 
chene their neinte in tt e water, 2nd ** be uneque]: ſertbe impure Metal will be 
uppeimoſi, and the pure will ſink to the baiom. Therealon is e becabe pure. Gold 
cc mpared With that kind, is heayior then 2 oe 'mprvre Gold, det aue pure Gold taketh 
leſs place; wherefere it will NA heavier by the former reaſon. If ther we wculd 
know bow much Silver is in that Gold, tut as much pure Gold in the other ſcale, as 
will make the ballinces equal unde t the waters ; when they are eqnal take them up, 
and the weight you added uncer water, ill be the weight of the mixture. if you 
Wound knew how much, Gold is up on a v: ſſel Gilded, put the Cup in one ſcale, ar d 
23 much pure 81 leer in the ober that the ſcale; may bang equal in the Air; thed f "QT 
them irto the water, anc the veſſel will ſink du wn ; put into the other ſcale as much 
pme Geld, as will make th m cqual under water, draw them forth, and that is the 
weight of the Gilt ef the plate: Von ſha l do the ſame tor Si ver, Braſs, Iron, white 
or black Lees d. But wouid you kno whert.er in Money, Bras be. mingled with 
Silver, or Coin be adulicrates wah Copper; put the Money into cne "ale, and as 
mich of the fineſt Silver inte the other, baller ce them equal; then put them under 
the water, the Money will go down ; adde as much Braſs az will make the ſcales equal, 
then take them forth, and it will be tlie weight of the miiute, Now, will Het ebe 
weiehts of Metals, how much they weigh more in the waters, than in the Air,where- 
by withent any other experiment we may know mixtures, An Iron- ball that weigh- 
ed nighteen ources in the Air, will weigh fifteen in the waters; hence it is that 
a Ball of the ſame megritude muſt owe three ources to the waterz whereſore the 
pre pert ion of Iron ir the Air to the fame inthe waters is as Efteer to nineteen. A 
Leden Bullet of the ſame magnitude, weighs 31 onrces in the Air, in the water buc 
27: AMableBulletliule. leis for bulk, weighs 7 in the Air, ang 5. in the water; 
Copper weigbs 16 in ibe Air, ard 12 in the waters: silver we ichs in the Air 125, 
in the waters 113: Bags 3 in the Air weighs 65 Karate, and one grzin; in the Waters 
50 Karais ard iwo er : Crewr Gold in the Air weichs 66 grains, in the waters 

Geld called Zechini in the Air weighs 17 Karats , under Water 16 Karats: 
Tur ki h Dutt Gold weighs in the Air 34; under waters 32: Common French Crown 
Gold weighs in the Air 67, under waters 60: Cemmon Crown Gold ot Hungary 


+ thar is old, in che Air weighs 17, inthe water 16: CrownGeld cf Tartary weighs 
16 ir ibe Nin od 14 ur der water. 
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Concerning VVind-Inſtruments. 


Thi PRNOE M. 


Ha de ſpokes conftrning light asd heavy, xom follow experiments by wind: for theſe ſeews 
td follow the reaſoxs of Mathematichs, and of the Air, and water, aud a Philoſopher 
whv ſeeks, to find things profitable, and admirable. for mans uſe, muſt inſiſt on theſe things, 
comemplate and ſeurch them out; in no thing doth the Majeſty of Nature ſhine. forth more, 
There are extart the famons Monuments of the moſt learned Heron of Alexandria, cen- 
ceruing wind I. ſtrumenti, 1 will adele ſome that are new, to give an occaſion to ſearch ont 
greater matters, | | | 


1 0 | :  Cuape. ; | 
Hhether material Statues may ſpeakby any Artificial way. 


Have read that in ſome Cities there was a Colaſſus of Braſs, 
placed ob a miębty bigh Pillar, which in violent tempeits ot 
wind from the net her parts, received a gre:zt blaſt , that was 
carr ĩed ſtom the meuth to a Trumpet, chat it blew Hrongly, 
or elſe ſounded lome other Ini rument, which I believe to 
have been eaſie, becauſe I have ſeen the like. Alto, I read in 


to that man, becanſe all I made trial of {rom him, I found to 
be falſe, but what he teck from other men, I will ſee whether an Image can be 
made that will ſpeak, Scme fay that Albertus by Aſtrological elections of times, did 
perform this wonderful thing: but 1 wonder how learned men cculd be ſo guld; 
for they know the Stars have no ſuch forces: Some think he did it by Magick Arts, 
And this I credit leaſt of ali, ſince chere is no wan that profeſſeth himſelt to know 
thoſe Arts but Impoſtors ard Mourtebanks, whilſt they cheit ignorant men and 
ſimple women; nor do I think that the Godly man wenid profels ungodly Arts. 
But I ſuppoſe it may be done by wind, We lee that the voice or a ſeund,will be con- 
veighed entire through the Air, and that not in an inſtant, but by degrees in time. 
We ſee that Braſs-· guns, wich by the force of Gun-· powder, make a mighty noiſe, if 
they be a mile cf, yet we fee the flame much before we hear the ſound: So 
hand · Guns make a report, that comes at a great diftance to us, but ſome minutes of 
time are required for it, for hat is the nature of ſounds ; Wherefore ſourds go with 
time, ind are entire without interruption, unleſs they break upon ſome place. The 
Eccho proves this, ſor ĩt ſtrixes whole againſt 2 wall, and fo rebounds back, and is 
reflected as a beam of the Sun. Mereover, as I ſaid in this work, words and voices 
go united together, and are carried very far entire, as they are ſpoken at firſt. 
Theſe therefore beirg laid dtwn fer true grounds; if any man ſhall make leaden 
Pipes exceeding long, two or three hundred paces long (2s I have tried) and ſhall 
ſpeik in them ſome or many worde, they will be carried true through thoſe "_—_— 

an 


many men of great Authority, that ert Magnus mage 2 
head that ſpeak: Yet to {peak the 1r1;h, I gixe lut le credit 
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and be heard at the other end, as they came from the ſpeakers month : wherefore if 
that voice goes with time, & hold entire, if any man as the words are ſpoken ſhall ſto 
the end of the Pipe, and he that is at the other end (hall do the like, the voice may be 
intercepted in the middle, and be ſhut up as ina priſon ; and when the mouth is 
opened, the voice will come forth, as out of bis month that ſpake it: but becauſe 
ſuch long Pipes cannot be made without trouble, they may be bent up and down 
like a Trumpet, chat a long Pipe may be kept ina ſmall place; and when the mouth 
is open, the words may be underſiood, I am now upon trial of it: if before m 
Book be Printed the bufineſs take effect, I will ſer it down; if not, if God pleaſe, 1 
ſhall write of it elſewhere. 


Car. II. 
Of Inſtruments Muſical made with water, 


Ld Warer-\nficumenrs were of great eſteem, but in our days the uſe is worn 

out: Vet we read that Nero took ſuch delight in them, that when his Life and 
Empire were in danger, among the ſeditions of Souldiers and Commanders, ard 
all was in imminent danger, he would not forſake the care of them, and pleaſure 
he took in them. Vitruvius teacheth us how they were made, but ſo obſcutely and 
myRically, that what he ſays is very little underſtood. I have tryed this by many 
and ſundry ways, by mingling air with water, which placing in the end of a Pipe, or 
in my mouth, where the breath of the mouth ſtrikes againſt the air; and though 
this made a pleaſant noiſe, yet it kept no tune: For whillt the water bubbles, and 
trembles or warbles like a Nitingale, the voice is changed in divers tupes, one 
note is ſweet and pleaſant, two, ſquele and jar. But this way it will make a war- 
bling ſonnd, and keep the tune. Let chere be made 2 Braſs bottom'd Cheſt for the 
Organ, wherein the wind mult be carried; let ic be half full of water, let the wind 
be made by bellows , or ſome ſuch way that muſt run through a neck under the wa- 
ters; but the ſpiric that breaks forth of the middle of the water, is excluded into the 
empty place: when therefore by touching of the keys, the ſtops of the mouths of 
the Pipes ate opened, the trembling wind coming into the Pipes, makes very pleaſant 
trembling ſounds, which I have tried and found to be true. 


CnaP, III. 
Of ſome Experiments by Wind: Inſtruments. 


Ow will I proceed tothe like Wind- In ruments, but of divers ſorts that ariſe 


by reaſon of the air, and I (hill ſhew how it is dilated, concraQed, ratified by 
fire, condenſed by cold, If you will 


That a veſſel turned downwards (hall draw in the water, 


do thus: Make a veſſel with a very long neck; the longer it is, the greater wonder it 
will ſeem to be: Let ir be of tranſparent Glaſs, that you may ſee the water running 
up; fill this with boiling water, and when it is very hot, or ſetting the bottom of 
ic to the fire , that it may not preſently wax cold, the mouth being turned down- 
wards that it may touch the water, it will ſuck it all in. So ſuch as ſearch our the na- 
ture of things ſay, That by the Sun beams the water is drawn up, from the Concave 
places of the Earth to the tops of Mountains, whence fountains come forth. And 
no ſmall Arts ariſe from hence, for Wind · Inſtruments, as Heron affirms. Vitruvius 


ſpeaks the like concerning che original of Winds: but now ir is come to be uſed for 
houſes. For ſo may be made 


A veſſel to caſt forth wind, * 
You may make Braſs Bowles, or of ſome other matter: let them be hollow, and 
round, with a very (mall hole in the middle, that the water is put in at: if _— 7 4 
args 
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uſe the former experiment: when this is ſer at the fire it grows hot, and-beivg it hath 
no other vent, it will blow firongly from thence , but the blaſt will be moiſt and 
thick, and of an ill ſavour. Yon may alſo make 


A veſſel that ſhall caſt forth water, 


There is carried about with us a Glaſs veſſel, made Pyramidal , with a very narrow 
long mouth, wich which ic caſts water very far off, That it may draw water, ſuck 
ont the air with your month, as much as you can, and preſently thruſt the month in- 
to the water, for it will draw the water into it, do ſo until a third part of it be fil- 


led with water, When you will ſpout the water afar off, fill the veſſel with air, 


blow ing into it as hard as you can; preſently rake it from your mouth, and incline 
the month of the veſſel, that the water may run to the mouth, and ſtop the air; 
and the air ſtriving to break forth, will caſt the water ont a great way. Bucif you 
will without attraQion of Air, make water fly far with it, heat the bottom of the 
veſſel a little: for the air being tatefied ſeeks for more place, and ſtriving to break 
forth, drives the witer before it. Thus drutkards making a little hole in a veſſel 
of wine, becauſe the wine will not run out, the mouth being ſtopt, whereby the ait 
might enter, they will blow hard into that hole; then as they leave eff, the wine 
wiil come forth in as great quantity, as the air blowed in was, Now | will ſhew 


How to make water aſcend conveniently, 


We can make water riſe to the top of a Tower: Let there be a leaden Pipe that may 
come from the bottom tothe top of the Tower, and go down again from the top to 
the bottom, 2s 2 Conduic , let one end ſtand in the water that we deſire ſhonld riſe, 
the other end that mult be longer and bang down lower, mult be faſtned into a veſ- 
ſel of wood or earth that ic may tke no air at all: let it have a hole above the veſſel, 
whereby the veſſel may be filled with water, and then be ſtopt perfect iy. Sera 
veſſel on the top of the Tower, as capacicus as that beneath, and the leaden pipe 
now ſpoke of, muſt be faſtaed at one epd of the veſſel, and go forth at the other end, 


and muſt be in the upper part of the veſſel, and let the pipe be divided in the middle, 


within the veſſel, and where the pipe enters, and where the, pipe goes out, they 
muſt de joynted, that they take no air: when therefore we would have the water 
to aſcend, fill the veſſel beneath with water, and Cop it cloſe that it take no air, 
then opening the lower hole of the veſle] , the water will run forth; for that part 
of water that runs out of the veſſel, will cauſe as much to riſe up at the other end by 
the other leaden pipe, and aſcend above the Tower; the water drawn forth is filled 
op again, we may make our uſe of ir, and the hole being ſtopt, the lower veſſel may 
be filled again with water, and ſo doing we ſhall make the water to eſcend a'ways, 
We may alto 
By heat alone make the water riſes 


Let there be a veſſ:] above the Tower, either of Braſs, Clay, or Woed, Braſs is beſt: 
ler there be a pipe in the middle of ic, that may deſcend down to the water beneath, 
and be ſet under it, but faſtned that it take no air: let the veſſel above be made hot 
by the Sun, or fire, ſor the air that is contained in the veſſel rarefies and breathes forth; 
wherenpon we ſhall ſee the water riſe into bubbles: when the dun is gone , and the 
veſſel grows cold, the air is condenſed, and becauſe the air included cannot fill up the 
vacuity, the water is called in, and aſcends thither, 


CnaP. IV. | 
A diſcription of water Hour-glaſſes, wherein Mud or Water*Inſtruments for to 


ſhew the Hours are deſcribed, 


He Antieves had Honr-Dials made by water, and Water- Dials were uſual, and 
famous. Heron of Alexandria wric Books of Water-Dials, bur they are loſt, 


I have writ a Book of them, and that this part may not be deficient, 1 ſhall ſhew = 
| that 
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chat are made by contraries, one by blowing in the ait, the other by ſucking it out. 
This ſhall be the firſt. 


A Water-Dial, 


Take a veſſel of Glaſs like a Urinal, it is deſcribed 
by the letters AB: On the top is A, Where there 
is a very ſmall hole, that the point of a needle can 
ſcarce enter it; at the bottom neer the mouth, let 
there be ſeraltaf E E, that in the middle hath a 
firm Pillar going up to the very top of the veſſel, 
let the Pillar be divided with the Houx- lines. Let 
there be alſo a wooden or earthen veſſe] G H, full 
of water: Upon the ſuperficies of that water, place 
the Glaſs veſſel A B, that by its weight will preſs 
toward the bottom, but the air included within the 
veſſel, keeps it from going down : then open the 
little hole A, whereby the air going forth by de- 
grees, the veſſel will gradually deſcend alſo. Then 
make by another Dial, the marks on the Haff CD, 
which deſcending will afterwards ſhew the Hour- 
marks. When therefore the veſſel goes to the bot- 


tom of the wooden veſſel, che Dial is done, and it is the laſt Hour: But when you 
would have your Dial go again, y ou muſt have a crooked empty pipe, O K, the upper 
mouth K mult be ſtopt with the finger K; ſo K being flopt with the finger, that the 
air may not enter, ſink ic under the water, that it may come within the veſſel A B: 
then put your mouth to K, and blow into it, for that will raiſe the veſſel upward, 
and ic will come to its former place and work again, I ſhall alſo deſcribe for my 
minds ſake 


Another Water-Dial, 


contrary to the former, namely, by ſucking in the 
air, Let there bea Glaſs veſſel, like to a Urinal as 
Ifaid AB, and beivg empty ſer faſt on it the veſſel 
C D, that ir cannot ſink down: then fill it with wa- 
ter, as far as B: Let there be a hole neer the top, E, 
wherefere ſucking the air by the hole E, the wa- 
ter comes into the veſſel A B from the veſſel C D, 
and will riſe as high as FG: when therefore AB 
is full of water, ſtop the hole E, that no air enter, 
and the water will fall down again: In the top of 
the veſlel A B, let there be another very ſmall hole, 
that the air may come in by degrees, and ſo 
much as there comes in of air, ſo much water will 
go forth, On the ſuperficies of the veſſel, make 
Hour- lines that may Mew the Hours marked, 1, 2, 
3,&c, or if you will let the Still faſtned to a Cork 


ſwim on the top of the water, and that will ſhew 


the Hours marked on the ontſide of the veſſel. 


v4 D © 0h. 


A deſcription of Veſſels caſting forth water by reaſon of Air. 


& 
* 


Ow I will deſcribe ſome Fountains, or Veſſels, that by reaſon of air caſiforth 
water: and thengh Heros ivgenionſly deſcribed ſome, yet will I ſet down ſome 
others that are artifically found ont by me and other men. Here is deſcribed 


A 
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A Fountain that caſts ferth water by compreſſion ef the Air, 


Let there be a veſſel of water-work cloſe every where, A B, make a hole through the 
middle, and let a little pipe C D go up from the bottom of the water- werk veſſel D, 
ſo far from the bottom that the water may run forth. U pon the ſuperficies of the 
Tympannm let there be C a very little hole with a corer to it, or let it have as the 
Greeks call ir, Smeriſmarion, to ſnut and open it handſomely, and in rhe upper ſur- 
face of the Tympanum , bore the baſis quite through with a lic le pipe, which enters 
into the hollow of the Tympanum, and having in the hole beneath a broad piece of 
leather or braſs, that the air coming in may not go back: wherefore pout in water at 
E, that it may be three fingers above the bottom; then blew in air as vehemently 
as you can : when it is well preſſed in, ſhut the mouth; then opening the mouth A, 
the water will fly up aloft, until the air be weak, I ar Venice made a Tympanum 
with pipes of Glaſs, and when the water was calt forth very far, the Lord Efers much 
2dmired ir, to ſee the water fly ſo high, and no viſible thing to force ir, I alſo made 
another place neet this Fountain, that let in light, and when the aic was extenna- 
ted, ſo long as any light laſted the Fountain threw out water, which was a thing of 
much admiration, and yet but little labor. To confirm this, there is 


An Artifice whereby a hand-G un may ſhoot a bullet without fire, 


For by the air onely preſſed is the blaſt made, Let there be a hand Gun that is made 
hollow and very ſmooth, which may be done with a round inſtrument of lead, and 
wich Emril-powder beaten, rubbing all the parts with it. Then you muſt have a 
round Inftrument that is exactly plained on all parts, that may perfectly go in at the 
mouth of the wind Gun, and ſo fill ic that no air may come forth: let ic be all ſmeer'd 
with oyl, for the oyl by its groſsneſs hinders any air to come forth. So this lead 
Bullet being put into the Guns month, and thruſt down with great force and dexte- 
rity, then preſently take away your hands (but you mult firſt ſhut che little hole 
that is in the bottom of the hole) and the bullet and little Rick will fall to the bot- 
tom, and by the violence of the air preſſed together it will caſt out the Buller a great 
way, and the ſtick too, which is very ſtrange. Allo 1 will make 


Aeſſel, where with as youdrink, the liquor ſhall be fprinkled about your face. 


Make à veſſel of Pewter, or Silver, like to a Ucinal ; then make another veſſel in 
the faſhion of a Tunnel, or a round Pyramis : let their mouths be equal, and joyn d 
perfectly together, for they mult be of the ſame bredih : let the ſpire of it be di- 
ſtant from the bottom of the Urinal a fingers breadth, and let it be open: then pour 
water into the veſſel, and fill the Urinal unto the hole of the ſpire end, and fill the 
Tunnel to the top, and the reſt of the Urinal will be empty, becauſe the zit hath no 
place to get forth: when therefore any man drinks, when the water is drank up as 
far as the hole of the ſpire end, by the air preſſed within, is the water thruſt violent · 
ly forth, and flies in the face of him that drinks, Alſo there is a veſſel that no man 
can drink out of it, but he who knows the art. Make an earthen or metal veſſel, in 
form of a Bottle or Flagon, and make it full of holes from the neck to the middle of 
me belly: From the bottom let 2 pipe aſcend by the handle of the veſſel, and the 
handle being round about ir, let it come above the brims of the veſſel, empty: under 
the handle in a place not ſeen, make a little hole, that any man holding the veſſel by 
the handle, may with his finger ſtop and unſtop this hole when he pleaſe: under 
the brim of the veſſel, where you ſer it to your mouth, let there be another ſecret 
hole. Then pour water into the veſſel: if pow any man put the bottle to his 
mouth, and raiſeth it to drink, the water will run forth at the neck that is open, 
and at the belly; but he that knows the trick, taking the veſſel by the handle, ſhuts 
the hole with his thumb, and not moving the veſſel, he draws the air with his mouth, 
for the water follows the air, and ſo he drinks it all up; but if any man ſuck, and ſnut 
not the hole, the water will not follow. 
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CHAP. VI. 
That we way uſe the Air in many Arts, 


VVE may uſe Air in many Artifices, I ſhall ſer down ſome, that I may give a hint 
to ot hers to invent more, And chiefly 


How wind may be made in a chamber, that gueſts may almoſt freeze, 
Make a deep pit, and put in aſufficient quantity of river or running water; let the 


r be cloſe ſtopt, onely let a pipe convey it through the walls, that it may be 
rought into the chamber. Let the water be let down into the pit by a kind of 
Tunnel, leſt the air ſhould come forth at the place where ic 2oes in: by the water is 
the air of the pit expelled, and comes by the pipe into the chamber, that not onely 
_ — ſleep there, but ſuch as converſe there are extteam cold, and benummed. 
1 will lnew 


How Air may ſerve for Bellows, 


— — 

— ſaw this at Rome, Make little cellar that's cloſe on all ſides, pour in by a Tunnel 
from above, a quantity of water; on the top of the wall let there be a little hole, at 
which the air may break forth with violepce; for ic will come ſo forcibly,thar it will 
kindle a fire, and ſerve for bellows for Braſs and Iron-melting furnaces ; the Tunnel 
being ſo made, that when need is, it may be turned, and water may be put in. 
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The Chaos, wherein the Experiments are ſet down 
without any Claſſical Order. 


THE 


Tus PRO EMI. 


Determined at the * of my Book to write Experiments , that are contain d in all 

Natural Sciences, but by my buſineſs that called me off , my mind was hindred , ſo 
that I could not accompliſh what I intended. Since therefore 1 could not do what I would, 
1 muſt be willing to do what I can. Therefore I ſhut up in this Book, thoſe Experiments 
that could be included in uo (laſſes, which were ſs diverſe and various, that they could not 
male up 4 Science, or a Book; and thereupon I have here heaped them altogether con uſedly 
as what I had overpaſſed ; and if God pleaſe, I will another time give you a more perfect 
Book, Now yon muſt reſt content with theſe, 


CAP. I. 


How Sea-water may be made potable. 1 


T is no ſmall commodity to mankinde, if Ses · water may be 
made potable, In long voyages, 2s to the Indies ic is of 
great concernment: For whilſt Sea men, by reaſon of tem- 

| peſts are forced to Fay longer ar Sea than they would, for 
want of water they fall into great danger of their lives. Gal- 
leys are forced all moſt every ten days to put in for freſh wa- 

ter, and therefore they cannot long wander in enemies conn- 
tries, nor go far, for enemies {top their paſſages. Moreover, 
in ſea Towns and Iſlinds, when they want water, as in our 
days, in the Iſlind Malta, and in the Syrſes, Souldiers and Inhabitants endured 
much hardneſs, and Hiſtories relate many ſuch things. Hence I thought it neceſſa- 
ry to ſearch curiouſly, whether Sea-water might be made potable, But it is impoſſi- 
ble to finde out any thing for this, how it may be done, unleſs we firſt finde out the 
cauſe of its ſaltneſs, and what cur Anceſtors have ſaid concernirg that matter; eſpe- 
cially ſince Ariforle ſaith, That the ſalt may eiſily be taken from the Sea, becauſe the 
ſea is not ſalt of its own Nature, but by the Sun that hears the water, which draws 
out of it , cold and dry earthly exhalations to the top cf it, and theſe being there 
burnt cauſe ir to be ſalt, when the moiſt ſubtile parts are reſolved into thin vapors. 

We therefore imitating Nature, by raiſing the thin parts by Chymical Inſtruments, 

may eaſily make it ſweet, For ſo the Nature of the Sea, makes ſweet waters for the 

Rivers, There are alſo veins of the Sea, in the deep parts of the earth, that are 

heated by the Sun, and the vapours are elevared to the tops of the heigheſt Monn- 

tains, where by the cold ſuperficies they meet with, they congeal into drops; and 
dropping down by the vaulted roots of Caves, they run forth in open ſtreams, We 
firſt fill a hollow veſſel like a great Ball, with Sea-water, ic muſt have a long neck, and 

2 cap upon ir, that live coles being put under, the water may reſolve into thin va- 

Geg 2 pors, 
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pors, and fill all vacuities, being carryed aloft : this ill ſented grofſaeſs,when it comes 
t touch the coldneſs of the head or cap, and meets with the Glaſs, gathers like dew 
about the skirts of it and ſo running down the arches of the cap, it turns to water, 
and a pipe being opened that pertains to it , it runs forth largely, and the receiver 
and: to receive it as it drops: ſo will ſweet water come from ſalt, and the ſalt tar- 
ryeth at the bottom of the veſſel, and three pound of [alt water, will give two 
pound; of treſn water 3 but if the cap of che limbeck be of Lead, it will afford more 
water, yet not ſo good. For Galen ſaith, That water chat runs through pipes of Lead, if 
ic be drank, will cauſe an excoriation of the inteſtines, But I found a way 


How to get a greater quantity of freſh water, when we diſtil ſalt water, 

Make a cap of earth, like to a Pyramis, all full of holes, that through che holes, Uri- 
nals of Earth or Glaſs may be brought in, Let their months ſlick forth, well luted 
that the vapor may not exhale , the cap after the faſhion of the limbeck, muſt have 
its pipe at the bottom running round, and let it drop forth at the roſe of it. Set 
this upon a braſs Cauldron, that will hold much water; fill it with ſalt water, after 
that the Urinalz z and putting on their caps, when fire is put under, both the Urinals 
will drop, and the cap that contains others, by ics pipe will drop out water allo: 
for the vapors riſing from the Cauldron of hot water, will make the Urinals drop, and 
the cap will drop withal, But if at Sea the commodity of ſuch a veſſel cannot be had. 

We may a 
Diſtil ſalt water otherwiſe, 


though bur little. Dioſcor ides ſhews the old way of diſtillat ion; we may that way 
diſtil ſea water in ſhips, which Pliny ſhews alſo, Fleeces of wool extended about 


the ſhip, are made wet by che vapors riſing from the Sea, and ſweet water is preſſed 
out of chem. Bur let ns ſee, whiter 


Salt water may be made freſh another way. 
Ariſtotle ſaith it, and Solomon before him, That all Rivers came from the Sea, and re- 
turn to che Sea; for by the lecret paſſages under ground, the waters that are ſent 
forth, leave their earthly and dry parts mixed with che earth, and they come forth 
pure and (weer. He ſaith, The cauſe way the ſalt water comes not forth, is, becauſe 
it is pondetrous, and ſettles, and therefore onely hot-waters of ſalt · waters, can run 
forth, for they have a lightneſs that overſways the weight of the ſalt; for what is 
hor, is lignteſt: Adde, that waters running through the earth are much ſtrained, and 
therefore the heavior and thicker they are, the more do they continnally fink down, 
and are left hehind ; and the lighter they are, the more pure do they come forth and 
are ſevered, For as Salt is heavy, ſo ſweet water is light; and ſo it cc mes, that 
they are ſweet waters that run forth, This is the very cauſe why ſalt- witer, when 
it moves and is changed, is made the ſweeter, for motion makes it lighter and purer, 
Let us ſee now if we can imitate Nature: Fill then great veſſels with earth, and ſer 
chem ſo one above another, that one may drean into another; and thus ſalr-water 
dreaning through many veſſels, may leave the ſalt behinde. I tried it through ten 
veſſels, and it remain'd ſtill ſalt: My friend faid, that he made it ſweet through twen- 
ty veſſels. Yer thus I thought to warn you of, that all earth is not fit for this uſe, 
Solinus (aith, That ſea - water ſtrain'd through clay will grow ſweet; and it is proved 
that the ſalt is taken away , if you ſlrain it often through thin ſand of a River. Earth 
chat lies in covered places, and under roote, is nanghr, for that is commonly ſalt; 2s 
alſo where Cattle are falled, which Columella ſaith is naugbt for Trees, for that it 
makes ſalt · water, what ts ſtrain'd from ir, Black earth is naught, for it makes the 
waters ſharp, but clay ercunds make ſweet waters, Paxawm, Anaxagoras (aid, 
That the ſaltneſs of the ſea came from the Rivers, running through ſalt places, and 
communicating that quality to the lea, Some approve River · gravel for this uſe, and 
their reaſon is, becauſe always ſweet waters are found by the ſhores , and they ſay 
this happens, becauſe they are ſtrain'd through the ſand, and fo grow freſh coming 
from the ſalt · ſea 1 for the ſweet water that is found neer the ſea, is not of the ſea, 
bur ſuch water as comes from the tops of hills, through the ſecret channels of the 


earth, 
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earch, thicher, For waters that dre an forth (weer , are ſweet theuzh they lye even 
with the ſea, and in plain places; as eAprila, where the waters drean not f:om the 
hills, they are ſalt. So on the ſhores of Africa. But Ariſtotle brings ap e petiment 
from a veſſel of wax; for if one make à Ball of wax that is hollow, and ſhall dip it 
into the ſea, it being of a ſufſicient thickneſs to contain, he ſhall finde it full of freſh 
water, becauſe the corpulent ſalrneis cannot get in through the pores of the wax. 
And Pliny, by letting down little nets into the ſea, and hollow balls of wax, or emp- 
ty veſſels ſtopt, laich, they will draw in freſh water; for ſea· water ſtraind through 
clay will grow freſh, But I have found tbis to be falſe. For I have made pots of 
Clay, as fine and well as 1 could, and letthem down into ſalt- water, and aſter ſome 
days I found ſalt - water in them, A'fo, if it were true, it is of no uſe, when as to 
ſweeten one pound of water, a thouland Balls of wax a day wete vor ſufficient. But 
for this many veſſels might be invented of porous wood and ſtones. A veſſel of Ivy, 
chat parts, as I ſaid, wine from water, will not part ſalt from water if it drean through 
it. But ſtones are brought from Portingal, made into veſſels, into which ſea water 
put will drean forth ſweet, if not the firſt, yer the ſecond time, they ule it to break 
the ſtone; alſo, for that many pumex and porous ſtones may be tried. Leo Baptiſta 
Albertus ſaich, That an earthen pot well ſtopt, and put into the ſea, will fill with 
potable water. But I have tried all earthen veſſels, and I always found ſalt· water. 
Ariſtotle in his Problems, ſaith, It may be done 


Another way, 


If ſalt· water cannot be drank cold, yer hot, and cool again, it is better to drink. It 
is becauſe a thing uſeth to change frem contrary to contrary, and ſalt-· water is con- 
trary to freſh, and when it is boil'd, the ſalt part is boil'd eff, and when it is cold 
ſtays at the bottom. Thi- I tried and found it falſe, and more ſalt, for by heat the 
thin vapors of the water that are ſweet exhale, and the ſalt ſtay bebinde; and in 
lefler water, the ſame quan ity of ſalt makes it ſalter, as I ſaid in my diſtillations. I 
wonder ſuch a wiſe man would relate ſuch falſities. Flerentinus borrowing ic from 
bim, ſaich, If water be not good nor potable, bur ill, ler ir be boiled, till a tenth part 
of it be conſumed, then purge it, and it will be good, For ſea · water fo boil'd, will 
grow ſweet, Let me (ce whether it can be made ſo 


Another way, 


and that in great quantity. There is a thing that being caſt into large veſſels filled 
wich ſea - water, by faſtning the ſalt will make ir fall to the bottom, or by curdling it, 
and ſo it frees the water from it. Wherefore we mult think on things that have a 
ſtiptick quality, the Ant ients tried this, the Moderns have effected it. Pliny, Ni- 
trous of bitter waters; if you put Barley- flower dried to them, they are tempered, 
that you may drink of them in two hours: therefore is Bꝛtley- flower put into wiae 
ſacks, and elſwhere. Thoſe that go to the Red - ſea through the Deſarts, make nittous, 
and ſalt, and bi:rer waters fit to drink in two hours, by putting in of Barley. meal, and 
they eat Birley- meal. The like force hath the Chalk of the Rhodes, and our Clay. 
Alſo, Cooks with Catlings, and Meal of Wheat, will take ſalt out of very ſalt meat. 
Itried this oſt but fonnd it falſe, yet ſome of the ſaltneſs was taken away, Pliny. 
If yon mult drink ill waters, drew in pewder of Penniroyal. Leo Baptiſta Alberts, 
when they take up the water of Nilus muddy, if they do but rub the edge of the 
veſſel with av Almond, ic preſently grows clear: I tied this reg and found it falſe: 
when common galt is caſt into Aqua fortis, that parts Gold from Silver, the Silver will 
preſently deicend, We ſee alſo, that in the making of that they call read Alac, caſte 
ing but Alom into Lye, the ſalt and colour will preſently precipitate to the bottom, 
and nothing will remain but clear water. We ſee that milk will curdle with many 
Herbs, which we ſpeak of elſewhere, We ſhall uſe therefore for this purpoſe, coa- 
gulaters and aſtringents. Cooks ſay, That a Spunge put into a por of ſalt- water, will 
draw the ſalt to it; but preſſed forth again, and caſt in once more will cake ic all out. 
So wood wrapt abent with fillers of linden, and put into the pot, will draw the ſalt 


to it. Others binde in aclom Wheat - meal, and put it into the pot, and draw * 
the 
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the falt. Palladius where he ſpeaks of ſeaſoning of wines, faich, The & reeks bid men 
keep ſea-water that is clean, and taken out of the calm ſex the year before, whoſe 


Nature is that in this time, ic will loſe its ſaltneſs or bitterneſs, and ſmell ſweer by 
age. It remains to ſhew 


How ſweet waters may be mended, 


Leo Bajtiſta ach, If you place a glazed veſſel fnll of ſalt, and well ſtopt with lime, 
putting oyl under that no water may penetrate into it, that it may hang in the mid- 
dle of the waters of a Ciſtern; theſe waters will in no time cortupt. Others adde 
alſo Quick- ſilver. If water begin to corrupt, caſt in ſalt to purge them; and if ſalt be 
wanting, put in ſome ſea-water, for ſo at Venice they draw water from Sr Nicolas 
Well, for Mattivers that go long voyages, becaule it ſtands ſo neer the ſea, and falc 
lyes hid in it, by communicating with thoſe waters. We read in Scripture, that El- 
eus did this , who at Jericho or Paleſtina, caſt in ſalt into a Fountain, and made it 
potable water, which was before bitter and corrupt. If water breeds worms caſt in 
quick Lime, and they will dye, When we would make wine clear, beat the white of 
an Egge, and the troubled wine will deſcend, if you put ĩt in. Others caſt in the duſt 


that is on the catlings of ſmall puts, and the Spaniards caſt in Gyp, to make it cleat 
and all theſe we may nſe in Waters. 


Cnafr, II. 
How to maße water of Air. 


E all other means fail, we may make water of air onely by changing it into air, as 
| Nature doth ; for ſhe makes water of air or vapors : Therefore when we want, wa- 
ter we may make it of ait, and do as Nature doth, We know when the Sun hears the 
earth, it draws forth the thinneſt vapors, and carrieth them on high, to that region 
of the air where the cold is, thole vapors are condenſed into drops, and fall down in 
Rain. Alſo we ſee in ſimmer, that in Glaſs veſſels well rinced, and that are full of 
cold water, the air by coming to the outermoſt ſuperficies, will preſently clow'd the 
the Glaſs, and make it leſe1:scleannels, a little after it will be all in a dew and 
ſwell into bubbles, and by degrees theſe will turn co drops, and fall down, which 
have no other reaſon for them; bur becauſe the cold air ticking to the Glaſs, grows 
thick, and is changed into water, We ſee alſo in Chambers at Venice, where thefg 
windows are made of Glais, whena groſs and thick vapor ſticks to the Glaſs within, 
and a cold vapor prevails without, that within will turn to dew, and drop down. 
Agaip, in winter, in Braſs Guns, which are always very cold, and ate kept in Cellars, 
and vaulted places, where men allo uſe to be, that the air will grow thick, and light- 
ing upon the cold ſuperficies of them, they will be all of a dew, and drop with wa. 
ter. But to ſay no mote : Make a large ronnd veſſel of Braſs, and put into it Salt- 
Peter, unrefined, what will fill it; men call it Solazzo, mingled with Ice: for theſe 
two mixed, as I ſaid in this Book, make a mighty cold, and by ſhaking them, with 
the wondeful force of the cold, they gather air about the veſſel, and ic will preſently 
drop into a veſſel underneath, A deligent Attiſt will adde more, that be may get 
a greater quantity of water, It ſufficeth that I have ſhewed the way, 


CMA. III. 
How one may ſo alter his face that not ſo much as his friends (hall know him. 


Guo as are taken priſoners , or ſhut up cloſe and deſire to eſcape, and ſuch as do 
buſineſs for great men, as ſpies, and others that would not be known, ic is of 
great moment for them to know how to change their Countenances : I will teach 
them to do it ſoexaRly , that their friends and wives ſhall not know them. Great 
men do not a little enquire for ſuch ſecrets, becauſe thoſe that can diſſemble theirown 
perſons, have done great matters, and lovers have ſerved their Miſtteſſes, and Parents 


have 
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have not ſuſpected it. I liſſes attempting to know what the Trojans did, clothed in 
counterfeit garments, and his face changed, did all he wonld, and was not diſcoyer- 
ed. Homer. 


With many ſcars he did transform his face, 
In ſervants clothes, as from a beggars race. 
He went to Troy, 


And when he deſired to know what Penelope and ber ſuters did, he transformed him- 
ſelf again, I (ball ſhew how this may be done many ways, by changirg the Gar 
ments, „Hair, Countenance, Scars, Swellings; we may ſo change our Faces, thac 
in ſome places it may riſe in bunches, in other places ic may ſink dowv, And firſt, 


How to dye the Fleſh, 
But to begin with the colouring of the Ficſh, The Fleſh may be dyed to laſt ſo long 


or to be ſoon waſhed out. If you will have it ſoon waſh*deff, Steep the ſhells of 
Walnuts, and of Pomegtanates in Vinegar, four or five days; then preſs them forth 
by a Preſs, and dye the face; for it will make your face as black as an Echiopian, and 
this Will laſt ſome days. Oyl of honey makes a yellow colour, and red, and it will 
laſt ſourteen days or more, The fume of Brimſtone will diſcolour the face, that 
it will ſhew fickly, as if one bad long kept his bed, bur it will be ſoon gone. But if 
you will have it laſt many days firm, and very hardly ro come off : Uſe water of De- 
part, that ſeperates Gold from Silver, made of Salt - Peter and Vitriol, and eſpecially 
if ĩt have firſt corroded any Silver; this will laſt twenty days, until the skin be chan- 
ged. But if you will 
Change the Hair, 


I taught elſewhere how to do this: yet Iwill rake the pains to do ic again, Oyl of 
honey dyes the Hair of the head and beard, of a yellow or red colour; and this will 
hold a moneth. But if they be hoary, white, or yellow , we may dye them black 
with a ſtrong Lixivium, wherein Litharg is boiled. Alſo, it will notably alter che 


Conntenance, 
To adde or take off Hair, 


An Unenent uſed in Stoves and Hot-houſes, is good for that purpoſe, made of Or- 
piment and quick Lime; for this will preſently make the part bald, fo the eyelids 
and eyebrows being made ſmooth, will ſtrangely met: morphiſe a man. We can al- 
ſo make the Hair grow ſuddenly, wich water of honey, and the fat of zn eel and 
horſe, as I ſaid. One may thus ; 


Make his face ſwelled, preſſed down, or full of ſcars, 


Nothing doth more deform the viſage then the ſilinging of Bees, We can make ſcars 
wich cauftick Herbs, by applying them, and letting them lye on for a little time. Tu- 
mours and Cavities are made by uſing to the part milk of Tithymal, as to tte Month, 
Noſe, Eyes, eſpecially where the skin is off, that by this remedy alone the face is 
deformed; ſo you may do the Cods and Teſticles: water of Cantharides ſmeered 
on, doth preſently cauſe bladdets and humours. Turbith beaten, and boiled, ana 
anointed on, makes all ſwell where it coucheth, chiefly the Teſticles. The powder 
of the Yew, doth ſo exnicerate the skin, that the people will think the man is moſt 
miſerable, and in a ſad condition. The remedy is the juyce of the Poplar, or the 
oyl of Poplar, Thefume of Brimſtone and burnt ſtrzw, will diſcolour the face, as 
Hypocrites do, who by ſuch means alter their countenance. Mingle together the 
feces of Aqua ſortiz one ounce, Pickle and Curcuma, of each one drachm, with Oyl to 
the form of an unguent, and anoint your face, it will make it black, When yeu will 
waſh it with cold water, it will ceme to its former cemplection. Cemedians and 
Tragedians, when they Act on the Stage, they ſmeer their faces with lees of Oyl to 
change them, chat ſuch as aretheir acquantance may not know them. Becauſe the 


ſtinging of Bees, Waſps, Hornets, do ſo change the face, making the Noſe, * 
an 
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and other parts toſtand ry, and to be full of ſwellings and depre ſſions: Tf any 
man waſh bis kin with the decoction of Hornets or Waſps, the place will ſo ſwell, 
that it will make men ſuſpect ſome diſeaſe, yet it is without pain. The remedy is 
Theriot drank, or ſmeereden the part: ard this is the fraud that falſe u omen uſe to 
counterfeit themſelves to be with child. Beat together Oyl-lees , coles of a Vine 
and Pomegranate Pills; and mingle them, and if you touch your face with this lini- 


ment; you ſhall make it excecdivg black: but the juyce of ſowre Grapes or Milk 
will waſh it off, 


Cna?., IV 


That ſtones may move alore, 


1 He Antients ſay, that the ſlones called Prechites and Aſtroites , laid upen {cme 
otherplain lone, will move of themſelves, if you put Vinegar to them. The 
way ſha]l be this: let a plain well poliſhed, on the out ward ſuperficies, Porphys Mar- 
ble ſtone, lye beneath ; lay uf on this the fore Trochites or Aſtroites, whoſe outward 
ſuperficies is made ſmooth allo; then put to them a little vinegar or juyce of Le- 
mons, preſently of themſelves will the Trochites, as well as the Aſtroites, without 
any thivg moving them, go to the declining ſuperticies: and it is very pleaſant to ſee 
this. (ardanſaub, That juch ſtones have athin moiſture in them, which by the force 
of the viregar, is turned into à vapor; and when it cannot get forth; it tumbles 
the flone up and dewn : There is the beginning of a thin vapor, but it comes not 
forth becauſe it is credible that the piſlages are very natrow : 1 ſhould thipk that 
air is ſhut up in the veins of it, for it is probable, where you ſhall ſee ſubſtances of 
divers colours, Wherefore vinegar, becauſe it is ſubtile of paris, goes in, and crives 
out the air, which paſſing out by the vinegar, moves the ſtone, Yet I have found 
that all tones will move themſelves, that are mingled of divers ſtones, & have divers 
open paflages in their veins. For the vinegar entting in at the joynts, forceth the fone 
to move it {elf The Alabaſter ſtone, called vulgarly Lodognium, moves excellent ly, 
ſor it is diſtinguiſned by divers veins, and varieties of ones; and T have ſeen a piece, 
not onely of one pound, but of ſour pounds to move it ſelf, and it was like a Tor- 
tois; and when the ſtone beg m to move, it ſeemed like a Tortois crawling. That 
kin de of Marble moves by it ſelf with vinegar, which is called Brocadello, which is 
cempounded of divers and mingled parts. Alſo with vivecar doth that ſpotted 
Marble walk, Which is ſpotted with red, yellow, and brown ſpots; they call it the 
Lowſie ſlope, and it makes the bebolders to wonder at it, I muſt tell you this be- 
fore I leave off, becauſe I would cmit nethivg, If the Marble be ſported underneath, 
and be above all of one colour and hard, or beneath all of ene colour avd hard, and 
above of divers colcurs; when vinegar is poured on, or any (harp liquor, it tuns 


preſently to the declining part; ſometimes in circles, ſometimes by jumps, and 
ſometimes baſt ily movipg it ſelf, 


. 
How an Irſtrument my be made, that we may kear by it a great way. 


I my Opticks I ſhewed you SpeQacles , wherewith one might fee very fat. Now 
1 wil! try to make an Infirvment, wherewith we may hear many miles; and 1 will 
ſearch cut a wocd , wherewith that may be performed beiter and with more eaſe, 
Therefere to finde cut the fim of this Ipſtrument, we muſt conſider the ears of all 
living Creatures, that bear belf. For this is confitmed in the Principles of Natural 
Philoſophy, that when any new ihirgs are to be invented, Nature muſt be ſearched, 
and followed, Therefore to conſider of Animals, tbat bave the quickeſt hearing, 
we mult think of thoſe that are the moſt fearful z For Nature takes care for their ſaſe- 
ty, that as they have no great irergih, yet they might exceed others in hearing, and 
ſave themſelves by flight; as the Hare, Coney, Hart, the Aſs, Ox, and the like, Theſe 


Creatures 


* 
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Creatures have great ears, and always open toward their foreheads ; and the open 
paſſages are to carry the ſound from the place whence it comes. Hates therefore 
have long ears ſtanding up high, Pollux. But Feſtus calls the Hare, Auritum, becauſe 
of its 2rear eats, and quicknels of hearing. The Greeks call the Hare Lagos frem 
the great ears ; for La in compolition augments, end Os ſignifies an ear, and it was 
fir chat a fearful creature ſhould hear well, that it might perceive dangers farther off, 
and take care for it ſelf in time. The Egyprians thought the Hare ſo quick of hear- 
ing; that it was their Hiereglyphick for hearing. The Coney is of the ſame Nature, 
and hath the ſame kinde of cars, Cows have great hairy eats: ſhe can hear a Bull 
rore when he ſeeks to Bull a Cow, thirty furlongs fas giving this token of bis love. 
lian, A Hart hath greater and longer ears, as it is a fearful Creature: If he holds 
his ears right np, he perceives ſharply , and no ſnares can take him; bur if he let his 
ears down, he is ealily ſlain, Ariſtotle, aud Plim ſrom him. When they raiſe their 
ears, they hear quickly; when they let them fall, they are afraid: and not to go 
over all Creatures that have large ri;hr up opea ears , 1 ſay thoſe thit have ſuch ears, 
they raiſe them and direct them forward, when they would hear afar off, and they 
are of moſt perfect hearing, I ſhall ſhew now by the contrary , that ſuch Creatures 
which have ſhort ſmall ears, and not ſo viſible, are of dull hearing. Great part of 
Fiſhes want ears, and ſuch as have onely holes and no ears, mui needs hear more 
deafly; for the outward ears are made by Nature, that the ſonnds might be con- 
veyed to the ears by them, Adrian Conſul of Rome, is a molt clear witneſs of 
this, who having this ſenſe hurt, made hollow catches to hear better by; and theſe 
he faſtned to his ears, looking forward, And Ariſtotle ſaitb, That Horſes, Aſſes, 
Dogs, and other Creatures that have great ears, do always ſtir them about, and turn 
them to hear noiſe, Nature teaching them the uſe of thoſe parts; and we finde that 
they hear leſs that have their ears cut off: wherefore it 1s fit, that the Form of the In- 
ſtrument for hearing, be large, hollow, and open, and wich ſcrews inwardly, For the 
firſt, if the ſound ſhould come in directly, it would hurt che fence; for the ſecond, 
the voice coming in by windings, is beaten by the turnings in the ears, and is there- 
by multiplied, as we ſee in an Eccho. The ſea- Periwinkle is an argument to prove 
it, which being held to the eare makes a light noiſe. Now it remains to ſpeak of 
what matter it muſt be made, I think of porous Wood, for the holes and pores are 
paſſable every way; and being filled with air, they ſound with every ſmall ſtroke: 
and amongſt the porous Wood, is the Ivy, and eſpecially the tree called Smilax or 
Weodbind, fer a Diſh made with Ivy, will let out the water, as I ſaid, Wherefore 
Pliny ſpeaking of the Woodbird, ſaith, It is proper to this marrer, that being ſer to the 
ears, ic will make a ſmall noiſe, And in another place, I faid that the Woodbind- 
Ivy would ſound, if ſet to the ear. Therefore fit your Inſtrument to put into your 
ear, as SpeRacles are fitted to the eyes. 


CMA p. VI. 
How by ſome Impoſtures we may augment weight, 


Have ſet down ſome * here, that ſuch as handle with wicked men, may 
take heed that they be not deceived, As 


| To augment the weight of Ol, 

water is mingled with the Oy}, that the fraud may not be known, let it be done with 
trou>led waters, as with the decoction of Wood, Rapes, Aſphodills, that it may the 
harder be diſcernedfromir. Or elſe they put the choiſelt Gumtragant into water 
for two days: then they bray ir in a Mortar, always putting water to it; tomelt the 
Gum: adde theſe to the Qyl dropping forth, and they will be turn'd ro Oyl. By 
the like frand almoſt, 


Silk is made to weigh more, i 

They put ic upon the vapour that riſeth from boiling water, and this makes it ſwell 

with moiſlure, and grow heavier, Others bray 1 A of Gum Arabick, and = 
a 


* . r * n 
| 
* 
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ing well paſſed through a ſieve, they mingle it with the decoction of Honey; they 
difſolve chis mixture into water, and wet the Silk with ir, and then let it dry, Others 
keep it in the green leaves of Walnur-tree, If you will 


Increaſe the quantity of Honey, 


Adde to it the Meal of Cheſtnuts of Miller, and that augments it, and it cannot be 


known, SO you may 
Increaſe the weight of Wax : 


Adde to the Wax Bean-meal, excellent well beaten , and this will burn in Candles 
without any excrement; for it increaſeth the weight and bigneſs, and the fraud is 
ſcarce diſcerned, So yon may 

| Augment Sope. 


If you mingle the Aſbes of Oxens ſhank- bones, well burnt it Potters ovens, or 
white Brimſtone. For you ſhall auęment the weight and quantity, withont and di- 
ſtinction of it. If you would 


Counterfeit Pepper, 


You may gather green Juniper-berries, and let them dry till they ſhrivel; then mix 
them with grains of Pepper. Others gather great black Vetches, and firſt they boil 
them with wilde Pepper; for ſwelling in the water, when they come to be dried, 
they become wrinkled, I did ſophiſticate them ſo, that I deceived in ſport the beſt 
Apothecaries ; and afterwarde, I did in mirth diſcover the fraud, Take the Berries 
of the ripe red Sanguinaria ; theſe when they are dried, will be ſo ſhriveled, and like 
to Pepper, that any man almoſt may be deceived by it, unleſs he rafts of it. So we 
ma 
f Increaſe the weight of Wheat, 


By ſett ing a veſſel of Wood within it, full of water or vinegar, For as Pliny faith, It 
will drink it in. | 


CAP. VII. 
Cf the Harp and mam wonderful properties thereof. 


T He Harp hath ſome properties in it, and things worthy to be obſerved , which 
I ſhall propound here. Firſi, I ſhall mention ſome wonderful effects, that the 
Antiencs ſpeak of: then how they may be done, or how the Antients did then. 
Since Muſick is now more Adorned and Noble, than it was amoreſt the Antients 
(for then it was more rude and imperfe&) and yet in our days it doth not perform 
thoſe operations. It is certain that Muſical Tunes can do much with men, and there 
is no heart ſo hard and crnel , but convenient and ſweet harmony will make ir yield, 
and on the otherſide, harſh Muſick will vex and harden a mans minde. Muſæus diſ- 
covers, that Verſe and Songs are a moſt delightful rifing to Mortal man: and the 
Platoniſts ſay, That all things living are charmed by Muſick ; and there are many ef- 
ſects obſerved of it. Drums ſonnd in the wars to provoke thoſe that are ſlow to 
fight; and we read that the Antients did ſuch like things, One Timotheus a Muſician, 
as oft he he pleaſed would play a Phrygian Tune, and ſo enrage the mind of Alexan- 
der, that he rin preſently to the wars; and when he would do otherwiſe, he chan- 
ged his tune, and took off all his courage making him lafie, and would then draw him 
being grown effeminare , to Banquets and Feaſts: And Plutarch faith, That when 
he heard Antigenida playing Melodies with a Pipe, that they called Harmatii, he was 
ſo inflamed, that he roſe in his Arms, and laid hold of him that ſat next to him. 
Cicero reports, That Pythagoras made à yong man more calm by a {lower tune, who 
Was a Tancomonite, and was Whitled with wine, and mad for a whore, and ſpurred 
forward by a Phrygian tune; for being a corrival, he ſought to ſer the honſe be 

Where 
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where the wFcre was, And the (ame Author ſaith, If 5027 men zte proveked by 
the ſound of Flutes to commit any wickedneſs, itabe Piper play but a flower tune 
they are called off again; for by the gravity of the Mulick their petul ant futy is alay- 
ed. Empedocles, when cne ſet upon his Hoſt, that provoked him wich reptoaches 
and ill language turned the burden of his Seng, and lo :flwaged the fury of bis anger. 
Theophraſtus is reported to have uſed. Muſical Tunes to ſepteſs the paſſions of the 
minde, And Agamemnon departing from his Country to go to Troy, doubting of 
the chaſtity of Cluemneſtra, lett a Harper, who with Mulick did ſo incite her to con. 
tinency and chaſtity, that EgAſtus could not enjoy her till he had killed the Harper, 
The 7 hracian Orpheus by the play ing on his Harp, made batborous Nations civil who 
"were as hard as ſtones to be ſoftned. Muſick charms tbe terder eats of children, 
and Rattles will make them quiet, and fold their peace when they cry, Wherefore 
Chryſippms is reported to have written 2 peculizt Song for Nutſes. Allo wilde Beaſts 
are tamed with Muſical Tunes, Arion the Harp:r made friends of the Dolphins tha: 
want reaſon, and they cartied him late to the ſhore , when he was ca't into the Sea, 
Strabs ſaith, That Elephants are allured with drums. Stags are held with ſounds, and 
cat ched with ſweet Muſick. The Swans under the Norch- winde are conquered by 
the Harp and Muſical Tunes: Liitle birds are enticed to the Net with Pipes; and 
the Shepherds Pipe commands the Sheep, when they wander too far to field to fland 
ſtill. In Myſia, when Horſes back Mares, a man ſings to them as it were a marriage 
Song, and the Mares are ſo taken with the Muſick, that they become great with 
Fole, and they bring forth moſt gallant Colts. Pythecaris a Muſician, when he ſang 
earneſtly ſwift Notes to his Pipe, is ſaid to have made Wolves become more tame; 
and which is far more wonderful, Antiquity cured Wonnds, Diſeaſes, and Poyſons 
by Melody, as Hiſtories related. Terpander and Aaron of Methymna, cured the men 
of Lesbos and Jonia of great Diſeaſes, Aſclepiades a Phyſitian cured deaf people by 
a Trumpet, and by ſinging he filled the ſedicious people, In time paſt there was 
great ſtore of Spiders in Aquilia, which they commonly call Tarantulæ, when the 
Sun is extreme hot they bite moſt peſlilently, and veremoully ; for this davger this 
healthful remedy is onely found out, that he that is bit muſt be charmed with much 
ſinging of Muſicians , and many mnlical Ipſtruments. The ſick thougb he want all 
ſenſe, ſo ſoon as he hezrs the Flute play, as if he roſe from a dead ſleep, atiſeth from 
theearth, and danceth after the Muſi.k ; and if the Muſician ceaſe to play, he pre- 
ſently faints, & grows ſlupedt and as the Mulick ſtrikes up, ſo he doth dance the more, 
So to ſereral Diſeaſes the Artients appointed ſeveral Muſick; for the Dorick Melody 
cauſed Prudence, Chaſtity, and Learning; the Phrygians made men fight, and grow 
furious, which the flute will do alſo, Therefore Ariſtoxenus in his Plays, when 
he could not prevail with Dorick Mrfick , te changed to Phrygian melody that a- 
oreed with them, The Lydian Hirmony ſharpens wit to thofe that are dull, and brings 
in a deſire of heavenly things, upon thoſe that ate oppreſſed with a love of earthly 
things. Ariſtotle in bis Politicks, Do we not reade that the Lacedemovians re je- 
ed that kinde of Mufick called Chromaticum, becauſe it made thoſe that heard it ta 
effeminate > Whence I think it is not againſt reaſon, that the ſame may be done by 
the Lute or Harp al ene, but what is done by art or cunning,is more to be wondred at, 
which none can deny. But if we would ſeek out the canſe of this, we ſhall not 
aſcribe ir to the Muſick, but to the Iuſtrument, and the wood they are made of, and 
to the skins; ſince the properties of c ead bealts are preſerved in their parts, and of 
Trees cut up in their wood, as I ſaid elſewhere in this Book. And to take the moſt 
noted examples, if we will 
Fright Sheep, 


There is Antipathy between Sheep and Wolves, as I faid often, and ic remains in all 
their parts; fo that an Inſtrument ſtrung with Sheep ſirings , mingled with ſtrings 
made of a Wolfs ęuts, will make no Muſick, but jar, and make all diſcords. Yytha- 
goras, If you will | | 
4 | 9 Drive away Horſes, —— 

Horſes are frighted in battle by Elephants, and a Camel Naturally hates a Horſe, as 


Hhh 2 Ariſtotle © 
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Ariſtotle and Pliny ſay, and ſome report that Horſes will burſt if they tread upon the 
Wolfs footing, when the Horſemen rides them. So that if drums be made of an Ele- 
phant, Camel, or Wolves skin, and one beat them, the Horſes will run away and 
dare not fiand, By the ſame reaſon, if you will 


Drive away Bears, 


A Horſe, that is a Creature made obedient to man, hath a Capital hatred wich a Bear; 
that is a Beaſt huriful to man; he will know his enemy that he never ſaw before, and 
preſently provide himſelf to fight with him, and he uſeth arc rather than ſtrength for 
it; and 1 have heard that Bears have been driven away in the Wilderneſs by the 
ſound of a Drum, when it was made of a Horſe skin. Again, if we would 


Make Her ſes gentle, 


lian writes that by the playing on a Flute, the Lybian Horſes are ſo allured, that 
by this means they will become gentle for mans ule, and will not be ſo furious; they 
will follow the Groom that feeds them, whitherſoever he pleaſe ro lead them with 
his Muſick ; when he pl:ys and flands, they ſtand ftill, and if he play eagerly on the 
Flute, they are ſo raviſhed with it, that they cannot hold crying, and ler tears fall. 
Thoſe that keep Horſes make a hollow pipe of the Tree called Roſe- Laurel, and 
they go zmonęſt the herd with this, and playing on it they charm them all, Theo- 
pbraſtus hath told us that the Herb Ocnothera will tame wilde Beaſts, and make chem 
drunk; and as I ſaid elſewhere, Theophraſtus his Oenotnera is our Roſe-Laurel, againſt 
Dioſcorides, It is reported, that | 


Women will miſcarry, 


if Fiddle · ſtrings be made of Serpents , eſpecially of Vipers, for being put on a Harp 
and play'd on, if women with childe be preſent, they ſuffer abortion, and Vipers are 
wont - do as much by meeting them, as many write. Hermenias, a Theban, endea- 
youre | 
To cure many of the Sciatica 

in Beoti:, by Muſick; and it may be his Inftrnment was made of Poplar , for Dioſco 
rides faith, That the juyce of the Poplar-trec-bark will cure them, or of Willow, 
Alſo Hellebore 1s good n 


For mad men 


And Xenccrates cured mad men with Muſical tunes » Which Inſtruments might be ea- 


> fily made of Horſes Shank-bones, or the hollow ſtalks of Hellebore. Thales Mileri- 


us uſed a Har 
F Againſt the Plague, 


which-conld be of no other Wood than the Vine-tree ; ſince Wine and Vinegar are 
wonderful good againſt the Peſtilence, or elſe of the Bay- tree, whoſe leaves bruiſed 
and ſmelled to, will preſently drive away Peſtilent contagion, Thecphraſtus writes 
that ſome are excellent 

Againſt the bitings of Vipers, 


wich Harps, Flutes, or other Inſtruments, which Inſtruments might be made of Juni- 
per, Aſh, Bays, the Stags-bones, Ferula, Elder, Vine, and ſuch like many more. Py- 
thagoras | 


Againſt Drunkenneſs 


uſed Muſick alſo : for he withheld a yong man that was drunk from burning the honſe 
of his corrival, may be with an Inſtrument of Ivy, or Almond-cree-wood, eſpeci- 
ally that as it is of the wilde Tree, for theſe afford great remedy for drunkenneſs. Ti- 
mothem did ſo enflame the minde of Alexander the Great, that he was mad to fight, 
and when he would he changed his minde, and drew on all his courage; and he en- 


deavoured 
By To 


The Chaos. 


To draw bis ſlug giſh aud yielding thong hes from Battle to Barquets, 


and ſo carried him which way he pleaſed, which could not be done, but by Vine. 
wood, or Wood-Lanre], The Inſtrument of the Harper, who when 4 gamemren went 
from Greece to Troy, did keep ¶ lilemneſtra chaſte by, his Muſick was made of Wil. 
low, called Agnus Caſtus; for the women in the Feaſts of eres, amonęſt the Atheni. 
ans, put Willow-Park-leaves under them, co keep them chaſte when they lay in bed. 
for ſo they extinguiſhed the deſire of venery. The Pythagoteans uſed lome Tunes 


Por ſleep and waking ; 

For when they wonld by ſleep overcome divers cares , they play'd certain Tunes 
that eaſie and quiet ſleep might come upon them; and when they aroſe, ſo ſoon 10 
they went out of their Chambers, with ſome Muſick they would diſpel all confuſion 
and dulneſs of ſſeep, that they might ſer to their work. It is ſaid that the Eolian 
| Muſick doth ſtill the tempeſts of the minde , and rocks men a ſi:ep: they rrovoked 

men to ſleep wich Almond-tree, or Vine-tree-wood, and they drove ſleep off with 
Hellebore, Take this experiment that is common, | 


A Harp that is pla) d on, will move another Harp ſtrung to the ſame height. 


Let the firings be ſtretched alike, that both may come to the ame melody perfegly 
if you ſhall Rrike one of the baſe ſtrings, the other will anſwer ic, and ſo it is in the 
trebles, yet they muſt be at à moderate diſtance; and if this be not very clear, lay 
ſtraw upon it, and yon ſhall ſee it move. But Suetonius Trarquillas, in his Book, De 
Ludicra Hiſtoria \aith, That in Winter ſome ſtrings are ſtruck, and others ſound. Thus 
any ignorant man may tune a Htrp, if one Harp be tightly tuned for Muſick, and lye 
ſtill, be by ſtretching the ſſrings of the other, and by ſlackning them, and ſttiking as 
the ſtring of the Harp that lyes till guides him; ſo of the reſt, But if you will 


Ee - — =") 
* 
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That a deaf perſon may hear the ſound of the Harp, — 7 


or elſe ſtop your ears with your hands, that you may not hear the ſound. Then take 
faſt hold of the Infirument by the handle wich your teeth, and let another ſtrike on 
It, and it will make a Muſical noiſe in the brain, and may be a ſweeter noiſe, And 
not onely taking hold of the handle with your teeth, but the long neck, neer the 
Har p, and by that you ſhall hear the ſound perfectly, that yon may ſay that you did 
not hear the Muſick, but caſte it. Now remains what I think is very pleaſant 


To make a Herp or other Inſtrument be play d on by the winde, 
Do thus: When the windes are very tempeſtuous ſet your Infiruments juſt again it, 
as Harps, Flutes, Dulcimers, Pipes the wind will run violently into them, and play 
low upon them, and will run into the holes of the reeds ; whence if you ſtand neer 
and liſten, you will hear moſt pleaſant Muſick by conſent of chem all, and will rejoyce, 


CHaP, VIII. 
To diſcover Frauds whereby Impeſtors working by Nemral means, pretend that they 


do them by comuration, 


Ne will I open Cheats and Impoſtors , whereby Jugglers and Impoſtors, who 
fain themſelves to be Cujurers, and thereby delnde fools, knaves, and ſimple 
women. I, to caſt down their fraud, by admonifhing ſimple people not to be decei- 
ved by them, ſhall open the canſes thereof. And firſt, 


By what means they fain, that they can diſcover Treaſures, 


The greater part of Cozners , when they are themſelves very poor and moſt miſert- 
ble of all men, they profeſs themſelves able to finde our Treaſures, and they promiſe 
to other men what they want themſelves; and they uſe four Rods that are double 
forked, the tops whereof Rickipg cloſe together croſſways, they hold che lower _ 


Y 
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of them with their hands open, neer their belly, they ſeem to mumble ſome Verſes, 
and the Rods fall down, and where they fall, they bid thoſe men to dig that would 
find Treaſnres, The cauſe is, for that the Rods ſeem to ſtand faſt in their hands, and 
yet have no hold at all, and they ſeem always ready to fall; and if they remoye ne- 
ver ſo little from their place, they preſently fall down, Allo, there ate in mens 
arms and hands pulſations of Arteries, which although they ſeem immoyable, yet 
they do move the hands unſeen, and make them to tremble: Yer ſome Metal · Ma- 
ſters who report that theſe forked Rods ate a great help to them in finding out of 
Mires: For with 2 Knife they cut the Fazel- tree, which they fay is the fitteſt of all to 
finde out Veins, eſpecially if the Hazel come upon any Mineral Vein. Others uſe 
divers Trees, as the Metals are divers; for they nſe wands of Hazel for Veins of Sil- 
ver, Aſhfor Braſs, Wilde Pilch-tree for Lead, chiefly white-Lead, or Braſs, or Gold: 
then they take the Rod by both ends, and clinch their fiſts , but they muſt hold theit 
fingers clinched npwards toward heaven; and that the Rod may be lifted up there 
where the ends meet, thus they wandet here and chere through Mountainous places, 
and when they ſer their foot upon a Vein, the Rod will preſently turn ibout, and diſ- 
covera Vein in any place; when they come off from it, the Rod will be quiet, and 
they ſay the Veins have ſo great force, that they will bend the Bouzhs of Trees that 
grew neer, towards them, as Agricola Writes more largely. 


Another merry conceit remains, that three chroles ef Paper not touched, ſhall change 
their places, 


This cannot be done but an ignorant man will admire ic. Make three long Schceles 
of Paper, or of linen, and let them be one longer then another, equally ; for all of 
them being made equal at the lower end, and curn'd about equally, they take one the 
others place, and change their ſitustion; pur the longeſt in the middle or inthe fitſt 
place, they change their ſituat ion; if the longeſt be pur laſt, they hold as they were. 
No man but will think this to be done by the Diyel, yet this proceeds from no ether 
cauſe, but becauſe in the end of che revolution, the longer remaine, and the laſt frem 
whence it riſeth ffays behinde. Ariſtotle in his Problems ſeems to mean this, why 
the Section of a Paper, if any man cut ic off ſtraigbt from the plain baſis in meaſuring, 
ic will be ſtraight when it is turned about; but if it be bended, it will be twiſted? 
whether this falls out, that when the rounds of another Section are placed on the 
ſame plain, that Section decliving, is not equally oppoſite, but ſome what leſs: where- 
fore when you part them, thoſe rounds that ate contain'd in the ſame plaio, will make 
2 line, that belongs to their own order, &c, Some were deceived, who thought this 
proceeded from the force of words, and they anſwered all queſtions by ir as from an 
Oracle: for if they changed their places, all ſhould go well and proſper, otherwiſe 
they ſhould have ill ſucceſs z and they would not change their ſuperſtitious belief, 
with reaſon and experience, becauſe they had ſo believed many years, If you will 
have 


Money to turn about upon 4 poixt, 


I oft have ſeen Impoſtors that to cheat women uſed this fraud, that two Schroles of 
Paper, or ſome other light matter upon a plain, ſhould lift up themſelves, and move 
alone, If you ſearch in Barley, you ſhall finde a ſmall ear of wilde Oates, that is black 
and wreſted, like the foot of a Locuſt ; and if you binde this with wax to the top of 
2 Knife, or point of a Stile, and ſhall ſprinkle ſoftly ſome drops of water upon them, 
when it feels che wet, it will twiſt like a Harp firing, and che Paper will riſe, and ſo 
will Money turn on the point of a Stile. If we will 


Diſcover theſt, 


we may do it thus, and recover what is loſt, There are many ſuperſtit ĩons for theft, 
that ſtand by Natural reaſons, and Cheaters aſcribe them to the verine of Words. 
There is the Eigle one, ſo called, it is as one great wich childe; for ſhake the ſlone, 
and it rings in the bell): If then any one powder this, and put. ĩt into good bread 
baked upon the Embers, and give it to a Thief, the Thief cannot ſwallow it, . 

| » he 
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he hath chewed it , but he muſt either be choked, or diſcovered for 2 Thief; for he 
cannot ſwaliow it beivg baked with that, as D:oſcorides ſaith, The Natural cauſe ſor 
this is, becauſe the powder that 15 mingled with the bread is ſo dry, that it makes 
the bread extrezm dry, and like a pumiſh, that it cannot be ſwallowed, when it 
comes into the throat. Adde to this, that he who ſeeks to finde a Thief, muſ ſay to 
the ftanders by, whom he ſuſpects that he will work wonders; whereupon be that is 
the Thief , hath his throat very dry, by reaſon of the fear and tetrour he is in; ſo 
that he cannot ſwallow this bread with the powder in it, for it will ſtick ro his 
throat; for if he were void of fear he could ſcarce ſwallow ir, There is another 
cunnivg invention: they write the names of thoſe that are ſr ſpected upon Schroles 
of Paper, and make them faſt in clay bul lets, and put them under the water, the pel- 
lets being well wet, open, and the light ſchroles of Paper riſe above the water, And 

chis cauſeth the ſpectators to acmire, and to ſuppoſe it is ſome diabolical art. The 

clay pellets are made as many as the ſtanders by are, and the names writ in the 

ſchroles, are Wrapt up in the pellets: for the ſchroles that are not very faſt wrapt 

in the pellets, ate not very faſt bound in; but if 5 ou will have them never to open, 

you ſhall work ic well with the ſchrole, and ſo it will never come forth. If you will 

have 

Flowers to fall from a Tree : 


When I ſaw this firſt I was amazed, but I asked the reaſon, and he ſhewed me it. It 
is a property of Mullens, that when in che morning it opens the Flowers, if the Plant 
be ſhaken gent ly, the Flowers drying by degrees will fall all to the ground; and one 
that ſees it will think it comes from Magical Art, if he that ſhakes them off ſhall mum- 
ble ſome idle words. Alſo, 


Women are made to caſt off their clothes and go naked: 


To let nothing paſs that Jugglers and Impoſtors counterfeit, They fer a Lamp with 
Characters graved upon it, and filled with Hares fat; then they mumble forth ſome 
words, and light it; when it burns in the middle of womens company, it copſtrains 
them all to caſt off their clothes, and voluntarily to ſhew themlelves naked unto 
men; they behold all their privities, that otherwiſe wou!d be covered, ard the o- 
men will never leave dancing ſo long as the Lamp burns: and this was related to me 
by men of cre dit. I believe this effe& can come from nothing but the Hares fat, the 
force whereof perhaps is venemous, and penetrating the brain, moves them to this 
madneſs, Homer ſaith, The M:flagerz did the like, and that the re are Trees whoſe 
fruit caſt into the fire, will make all that are neer to be drunk and fooliſh ; for they 
will preſently riſe from their ſeats, and fall to leaping and dancivg, There are 
Thieves alſo 


no bore through the bead of a Pullet with an Aule, and jet maintain that ſhe iz alive. 


And they ſay it is done by conjuration, and they promiſe to make a man hard by rhis, 
that he cannot be wounded - for with ſome Characters fraudulently invented and 
bonnd under the wings, they thruſt through the head of the Cock with a Bodkin, 
and ſtaying awhile, they pull ir forth again, and the Pullet flies away without any 
wonnd, or loſs of blood. When I conſidered of this, and opened the Pullets head, 
I found it to be parted in the middle, and the Kpife or Bodkin paſſing through that 
place, hurts not the brain, and I have often tried it, and found it true. There is alſs 


A remedy for the Sciatica, 


Great Cato, the chief man for all commodity, and che Maſter of all good Arts, as Pli- 
xy ſaich, In his Books of Husbandry he uſed ſome charms agairſt the pains of che 
Sciatica , ſaying , chat if any thing be diſlocated, you may charm it whole again by 
this means. Take a green Reed four or five foot lone, cur it in the middle, and let 
two men hold them to the huclebones. Beginro play with another, S. F. motas ve- 
ta daries dardaries aſtataries diſſunapiter, until ſuch time as they joyn together; and 


ſhake about your ſword, when they come together, and one toucheth che other, Ne 
tha 


— 
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that in your right hand, and cut it aſunder with your left; bind ĩt to the place diſlo. 
cated or broken, and it will be whole. See how ſo worthy a learned man brake 
forth into ſuch madneſs ; nor did he know by bis great learning, that without the 
force of Words, green Reeds cut long-ways, will turn round of themſelves and meet, 
if they be pendulous, as the wands of Willows , and brambles will do. Theophra- 
ſtus gives the reaſon why they turn round, in his Books De Cauſis Plantarum. More- 
over we reade in Dioſcorides, that a Reed with Vinegar applied tothe hucklebones 
will cure the Luxation of the loins, without words or ſuperliition, 


CHAP, IX. 
Of ſome Experiments of a Lamp. 


Much rejoyced when I found amongſt the Ancients, that Anaxilaus the Philoſo- 
I pher, was wont to make ſport with the Snuff of a Candle and the Wick, and by 
ſuch deluſions would make mens heads ſhew like Monſters, if we may believe P1;»y : 
By taking the venomous matter comes from Mares newly having taken Horſe, and 
burning in new Lamps, for it will make mens heads ſeem like Horſheads, and ſuch 
like : but becauſe I gave no credit te theſe things, I never cared to try them, But 
rake theſe for truth. 


To make men ſeems like to Blackmores, 


Take Ink, but the beſt comes from Curles : mingle this wich your Lamps, and the 
flame will be black. Anaxilaw is reported to have done this, for oft-times by min- 
gling Cutles Ink, he made the ſtanders by as black as Ethiopians, Simeon Sethi 
faith, That if any man ſhall dip a Wick in Cutles Ink, and Verdigreaſe, thoſe that 
and by will ſeem partly Braſs- colour, partly Black, by reaſon of the mixture. And 
we may imitate this in all colours; for ſetting aſide all other lights that might hin- 
der it, for elſe the other lights will ſpoil the ſport, and if you do it by day, ſhut the 
windows leſt the light come in there and deſtroy the deluſion, If the Lamp be green 
Glaſs and tranſparent, that the rays coming through may be dyed by the colour of 
the medium (which is of great conſequence in this) and green Coppras be mingled 
with the Oyl, or whatmoyliure it burns with, and they be well ground together, 
that the liquor may be green; make your Cotten of ſome linnen of the ſame colour, 
or bombaſt; this being ſmeered with it, muſt burn in chat Lamp: the light that is 
oppoſite againſt you, will ſhew all faces of the beholders and other things to be green. 


To make the face ſeem extream pale and lean, 


This is eaſie; pour into a large Glaſs very old Wine, or Greek Wine, and caſt a hand- 
ful of Salt into it: ſer the Glaſs upon burning coles without flame, left the Glaſs 
ſhould break, ic will preſently boil z put a Candle to it, and light it; then pur out 
all other lights, and it will make the faces of the ſtanders by to be ſuch, that they 
will be one afraid of another, The ſame falls out in ſhops , where Bells and Metals 
are melted, for they ſeem ſo ſtrangely coloured in the dark, that you would wonder 
at ic , their lips look pale, wan, and black, and blew: Alſo let Brimſtone, when it 
burns, be ſet in the middle of the company, and it will do the ſame more powerfully, 
Anaxilaus the Philoſopher was wont to work by ſuch deluſions, For Brimſtone put 
into a new cup, and ſer on fire, and carried about, by the repercuſſion of it when ic 
burns, makes the company look pale and terrible. That oft-times happened to me 


when at Naples I walked in the vight in the Lencogean Mountains; for the Brimſione 
burning of it ſelf, made me look ſo. 
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CHAP. X. 
Of ſome mechanical Experiments, © 


T Here are ſome Experiments that are witty and not to be deſpiſed, and are done 
by Simples without mixture, which I thought not unfit to communicate to in- 
genuous Men, and Artificers. There is an Art, called 


The flying Dragon, 

or the Comet: It is made thus; Make a quadrangle of the [mai] pieces of Reeds, that 
the length may be to the breadth, one and half inproport ion; put in two Diameters 
on the oppoſite parts, ox Avgles, where they cut one the other, bind ic with a imall 
cord, and of the ſame bigneſs, let it be joy ned with two others that proceed from 
the heads of the Engine. Then cover it with paper or thin linnen, that there be no bur- 
den to weigh upon it: then from che top of a Tower, or ſome high place, ſend ic out 
where the wind is equal and uniform, not in to great winds, left they break the 
workmanſhbip , nor yet to ſmall, for if che wind be ſtill, it will not carry it up, and 
the weak wind makes it leſs labour. Let it not flye right forth, but obliquely, which 
is effected by a cord that comes from one end to the other, and bythe long tale 
which you ſhall make of cords of equal diſtance, and papers tied unto them: ſo being 
gently let forth, iris to be guided by the Artificers hand, who muſt not move it 
idly or ſluggiſhly, but forcibly , ſo this flying Sayle flies into the air. When it is 
raiſed a little (for here the wind is broken by the windings of the houſes) you can 
—_ it, or hold it with your hands. Scme place a Lanthorn upon it, thatic 
may ſhew like a Comet: others put a Cracker of paper, wherein Gnn- power is roled, 
and when ir is in the air, by the cord there is ſent in a light match, by a ring or ſome 
ching that will abide; this preſently flies to the Sayle, and gives fire to the month of 
it, and the Engine with a thundring noiſe , flies into many parts, and falls to the 
ground. Others bind a Cat or Whelp, and ſo they hear cries in the air. Hence may 
an ingennous Man take occaſion, to conſider how to make a man flye, by huge wings 
bonnd to his elbows and breaſt ; bur he mult from his childhoed, by degrees, uſe to 
move them, always ina bigher place. If any man thipk this a wonder, let him con- 
ſider what is reported, that Archytas the Pythagorean did, For many cf the Noble 
Greeks, and Favorinu the Philoſopher, the greateſt ſearcher cur of Antiquities, have 
Written affirmatively, that the frame of a Pigeon made in wood, was formed by Ar- 
chytas, by ſome art, and made to flie; it was ſo balanced in the air by weights, and 
moved by an aĩreal Spirit ſhur within it. 


Soli Deo Gloria. 
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